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PREFATORY AND INTRODUCTORY. 


Since tlic time when man’s mind first busied itself with subjects beyond his 
own self-preservation and the satisfaction of his bodily appetites, the anoma- 
lous and curious have been of exceptional and persistent fascination to him ; 
and especially is this true of the construction and functions of the human body. 
Possibly, indeed, it was the anomalous that was largely instrumental in arous- 
ing in the savage the attention, thought, and investigation that were finally to 
develop into the body of organized truth which we now call Science. As by 
the aid of collected experience and careful inference we to-day endeavor to 
pass our vision into the dim twilight whence has emerged our civilization, we 
find abundant hint and even evidence of this truth. To the highest type of 
philosophic minds it is the usual and the ordinary that demand investigation 
and explanation. But oven to such, no less than to the most naive-minded, 
the strange and exceptional is of absorbing interest, and it is often through 
the extraordinary that the philosopher gets the most searching glimpses into 
the lieart of the inysteiy of the ordinaiy. Truly it has been said, facts are 
stranger than fiction. In monstrosities and dermoid cysts, for example, we 
seem to catch forbidden sight of the secret work-room of Xature, and drag 
out into the light the evidences of her clumsiness, and proofs of her lapses of 
skill, — evidences and jiroofs, moreover, that tell us much of the methods and 
means used by the vital artisan of Life, — ^thc loom, and even the silent 
weaver at work upon the mysterious gannent of corporeality. 

“ La premiere chose qul s^qfre it. V Homme quand il sc regardc, &est son corps,” 
says Pascal, and looking at the matter more closely we find that it was the 
strange and mysterious things of his body that occupied man’s earliest as well 
as much of his later attention. In the beginning, the organs and functions of 
generation, the mysteries of sex, not the I'oiitine of digestion or of locomotion, 
stimulated his curiosity, and in them he recognized, as it were, an unseen hand 
reaching down into the world of matter and the workings of bodily organiza- 
tion, and reining them to impersonal service and far-olF ends. All ethnolo- 
gists and students of primitive religion well know the role that has been played 
in jwimitive society by the genetic instincts. Among the older naturalists, 
such as Pliny and Aristotle, and even in the older historians, whose scope 
included natural as well as civil and political history, the atypic and bizarre, 
and especially the aberrations of form or function of the generative organs,. 
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ontiirht the eye nio=t quickly. Judging from the records of early writers, 
u hen Medicine began to struggle toward self-consciousncss, it was again the 
tame order of facta that was singled out by the attention. The very names 
applied by the early anatomists to many structures so Avidely separated from 
the orcjui- of generation as were those of the brain, give testimony of the state 
of luind that led to and dominated the practice of dissection. 

In the literature of the past centuries the predominance of the interest in 
the curious i- e.vcmpliticd in the alnioat ludicrously monotonous iteration of 
titles, in uhieh the con-picuons words are curio^a, rara, monstruosa, memor- 
abilia, prodigio'.'i, ^electa, c.xoticn, miraculi, hi-ibus naturis, occultis natura;, 
etc., etc. Even uhen medical .lienee became more strict, it was largely the 
enriou- and rare that were thought worthy of chronicling, and not the estab- 
lithinont or illustration of the common, or of general principles. With all 
hi- sovereign sound -ensc, Ambrose Pare has loaded his book with references 
to impossibly strange, and even mythologic case**. 

In our day the fci-te seewb to be insatiable, and hardly any medical jour- 
nal i- without it- rare or unique” case, or one noteworthy chiefly by i-eason 
of it- anomalous feature*. A curIou« ease is invariably reported, and the inser- 
tion of -uch a report is generally productive of correspondence and discus- 
sion witli the object of finding a parallel for it. 

In vioAv of all thi« it seems itself a curious fact that there has never been 
any ‘•y-tematic gathering of medical curiosities. It would have been most 
natvinil that nunierou- encyclopedias t-hould spring into existence in response 
to -uch a per-i-tcntly dominant interest. The forelying volume appears to 
i)e the fir-t thorough attempt to classify and epitomize the literature of this 
nature. It ha- Ijcon our purpn-e to briefly -iimmarizo and to arrange in order 
the reconl- of the mo-t curious, bizarre, and abnoi'mal cases that are found 
in medical literature of all ages and all languages — a ihaumatograplna medica. 
It will he readily seen that such a collection must have a function far beyond 
the sati'faction of mere curiosity, even if that be stigmatized uith the word 
*• idle.” If, as we believe, reference may here be found to all such eases in 


the literature of Medicine (^including Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Obstet- 
ric-, etc.) as -how the most extreme and exceptional departures from the 
onliiiary, it follow- that the future clinician and investigator must have use 
fill a handbook that decide-j whether his oun strange case has already been 
])arallcled or cxcellwl. He will thus be aided iu determining the truth of 
hi- -tatiMuent- and tlie accuracy of his diagnose®. Moreover, to know ex- 
treme- give® directly -oine knowledge of means, and by implication and 
mferenee it frequently doe- more. Remarkable injuries illurtrate to what 
c.xtont ti-ue-aud organs iimybe damaged without resultant death, and thus 
the -urgeoii i- cncottraged to proceed to his operation with greater confidence 
and more .leflnitc knowledge as to the issue. If a mad cow mav blindly 
l.lay the part of a succe-ful obstetrician with her horns, certainly'a skilled 
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surgeon may hazard entering the womb with his knife. If large portions 
of an organ, — tlie lung, a kidney, jJarts of the liver, or the brain itself, — may 
be lost by accident, and the i)atient still live, the physician is taught the lesson 
at' nil dcspcranchm, and that if possible to arrest disease of these organs before 
their total destruction, the prognosis and treatment thereby acquire new and 
more hopclul jdiascs. 

Directly or indirectly many similar examples have also clear medicolegal 
bearings or suggestions ; in fact, it must be acknowledged that much of the im- 
portance of medical jurisprudence lies in a thorough comprehension of the 
anomalous and rare cases in IMcdicine. Expert medical testimony has its chief 
value in showing the possibilities of the occurrence of alleged extreme cases, 
and extraoixlinary deviations from the natuml. Every expert witness should 
be able to maintain his argument by a full citation of parallels to any 
remarkable theory or hypothesis advanced by his clients ; and it is only by 
an exhaustive knowledge of extremes and anomalies that an authority on 
medical jurisprudence can lioiJC to substantiate his testimony beyond question. 
In every poisoning case he is closely questioned as to the largest dose of the 
drug in que.stion that has been taken with impunity, and the smallest dose 
that has killed, and he is expected to have the cases of reported idiosyncrasies 
and tolerance at his immediate command. A widow with a child of ten 
months’ gestation may bo saved the loss of reputation by mention of the 
authentic cases in which pregnancy has exceeded nine months’ duration ; the 
proof of the viability of a seven months’ child may alter the disposition of 
an estate ; the proof of death by a blow on the epigastrium without external 
marks of violence may convict a murderer ; and so it is with many other 
cases of a medicolegal nature. 

It is noteworthy that in old-time medical literature — sadly and unjustly 
neglected in our rage for the new — ^should so often l)e found parallels of our 
most wonderful and peculiar modern cases. We wish, also, to enter a mild 
protest against the modern egotism that would set aside with a sneer as 
myth and fancy the testimonies and reports of idiilosojihers and physicians, 
only because they lived hundreds of years ago. We are keenly a})prcciative 
of the power exercised by the myth-making facultj' in the past, but as ap- 
plied to early physicians, we suggest that the suspicion may easily be too 
active. When Par6, for example, pictures a monster, we may distrust his 
art, his artist, or his engi'aver, and make all due allowance for his primitive 
knowledge of teratolog}’’, coupled with the exaggerations and inventions of the 
wonder-lover; but when he describes in his own writing what he or his confreres 
have seen on the battle-field or in the dissecting room, we think, within moder- 
ate limits, we owe him credence. For the rest, we doubt not that the modern 
reporter is, to be mild, quite as much of a myth-maker as his elder brother, 
especially if we find modern instances that are essentially like the older eases 
reported in rej)utable journals or books, and by men presumably honest. In 
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our collection we have endcavoretl, so far as possible, to cite similar cases 
Irinn the older and from the more recent literature. 

This connection suggests the question of credibility in general. It need 
hardly be said that the lay-journalist and newspaper reporter Iiave usually been 
ignored by us, simply because experience and investigation have many times 
proved that a scientific fact, by presentation in most lay-journals, becomes in 
some mysterious manner, ipno facto, a scientific caricature (or or&c !), and if 
it is so with facts, what must be the effect upon reports based upon no fact 
whatsoever? It is manifestly impossible for us to guarantee the credibility 
of chronicles given. If we have been reasonably certain of unreliability, 
wc may not even have mentioned the marvelous statement. Obviously, Ave 
could do no more with apparently credible cases, reported by reputable medi- 
cal men, than to cite author and source and leave the matter there, tvhere 
our responsibility nuiat end. 

But Avheiv our proper responsibility seemed likely never to end Avas in 
carrying out the enormous labor requisite for a reasonable certainty that AA’e 
had omitted no searching that might lead to undiscovered facts, ancient or 
modern. Choice in selection is ahvays, of course, an affair ck gudihus, and 
C'pecially AA'hen, like the present, there is considerable embarrassment of 
riches, coupled AA’ith the purpose of compressing our results in one handy 
volume. In brief, it may be said that scA'eral years of exhaustive research 
have been spent by us in the great medical libraries of the United States and 
Europe in collecting the material hercAvith presented. If, despite of this, 
omissions and errom are to be found, Ave shall be grateful to liaA’c them 
pointed out. It nn^t be remembered that limits of space have forbidden 
sativfactoiT discussion of the cases, and the prime object of the Avhole AA'ork 
has been to carefully collect and group the anomalies and curiosities, and 
allow the reader to form his own conclusions and make his own deductions. 

As the entire labor in the preparation of the forclying A’olume, from the 
inception of the idea to the completion of the index, has been exclusiA'cly the 
peivonal work of the authors, it is AA'ith full confidence of the authenticity of 
the reports quoted that the material is presented. 

Complete references are giA'cn to those facts that are comparattyely un- 
known or unique, or that are AA’orthy of particular iiiteicst or further inA'esti- 
gation. To preA'ent unnecessary loading of the book Avith foot-notes, in those 
instances in aa Inch there are a number of cases of the same nature, and a descrip- 
tion has not been thought necessary^, mere citation being sufficient, references 
are but briefly given or omitted altogether. For the same reason a biblio- 
graphic index has been added at the end of the text. This contains the 
most important sources of information used, and each journal or book therein 
lias Its OAvn number, Avhich is used in its stead all through the book (thus, 
4(6 signifies The Lancet, London ; 597, the New York Medical Journal • 
etc.). These bibliographic numbers begin at 100. ^ 
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Notwithstanding that every effort has been made to conveniently and satis- 
factorily group the thousands of cases contained in the book (a labor of no 
small proportions in itself), a complete general index is a practical necessity 
for the full success of what is essentially a reference-volume, and conse- 
quently one has been added, in which may be found not only the subjects under 
consideration and numerous cross-references, but also the names of the 
authors of tlie most important reports. A table of contents follows this 
preface. 

AYc assume the responsibility for innovations in orthography, certain 
abbreviations, and the occasional substitution of figures for large numerals, 
fractions, and decimals, made necessary by limited space, and in some cases 
to more lucidly show tables and statistics. From the variety of the reports, 
uniforraitj’ of nomenclature and numeration is almost impossible. 

As we contemplate constantly increasing our data, we shall be glad to 
receive information of any unpublished anomalous or curious cases, either of 
the past or in the future. 

For many courtesies most generously extended in aiding our research- 
work we wish, among others, to acknowledge our especial gratitude and in- 
debtedness to the officers and assistants of the Surgeon-General’s Library at 
AYashington, D. C., the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons of Lon- 
don, the Library of the British Museum, the Library of the British IMedical 
Association, the Bibliothfique de Faculte de M6deciue de Paris, the Biblio- 
thfique Nationale, and the Library of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. 

Geoege M. Gould. 

PiiiLADELPniA, October, 1S93. AALvlter L. Pyle. 
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ANOMALIES AND 

CURIOSITIES OF MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENETIC ANOMAIOES. 

Menstruation has alwaj's been of interest, not only to the student of 
medicine, but to the lay-observer as well. In olden times there were many 
opinions concerning its causation, all of which, until the era of physiologic 
investigation, were of superstitious derivation. Believing menstruation to 
be the natural means of exit of the feminine bodily impurities, the ancients 
always thought a menstruating woman was to be shunned ; her very presence 
was deleterious to the whole animal economy, as, for instance, among the 
older writers we find tliat Pliny “ remarks ; “ On the approach of a woman 
in this state, must will become sour, seeds which are touched by her become 
sterile, grass wdthei’s away, garden plants are parched up, and the fruit 
will fall from the tree beneath which she sits.” He also says that the 
menstruating women in Cappadocia were perambulated about the fields to 
preserve the vegetation from worms and caterpillars. According to Flem- 
ming,*’ menstrual blood was believed to be so powerful that the mere touch 
of a menstruating woman would render vines and all kinds of fruit-trees 
sterile. Among the indigenous Australians, menstrual superstition was so 
intense that one of the native blacks, who discovered his wife lying on his 
blanket during her menstrual period, killed her, and died of terror himself 
in a fortnight. Hence, Australian women during this season are forbidden 
to touch anything that men use.^ Aristotle said that the ver}^ look of a men- 
struating woman would take the polish out of a mirror, and the next person 
looking in it would be- bewitched. Frommann ^ mentions a man who said 
he saw a tree in Goa which withered because a catamenial napkin was hung 
on it. Bourke remarks that the dread felt by the American Indians in this 
respect corresponds with the particulars recited by Pliny. Squaws at the 
time of menstrual purgation are obliged to seclude themselves, and in most 
instances to occujjy isolated lodges, and in all tribes are forbidden to 

a 636, L. xxviii., cap. 23. ^ de Bemediis, 16 and 17. 

c Frazer, “The Golden Bough.” d “Tractatus de Pascinatione,” Nuremberg, 1675. 
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prepare food for anyone save tliemselvef*. It ^\a^ believed that, were a mcn- 
stiuating A^oman to step astride a rifle, a bow, or ti lance, tlie weapon would 
have no utility. ^Medicine men arc in the habit of making a piotec ne 
clause ^vhc^ever they eoncoct a medicine,” vhich i-, to the eflbet that the 
“medicine” nill be effective pTOvided that no voman in this condition is 


alloncd to approach the tent of the official in charge. 

Empiricism bad doubtless taught the rnwient husbands the dangers of 
sexual intercoui’ae during this period, and the after-results ot many such con- 
nections were looked upon as manifestations of the contagiousness oi the evil 
excretions i-suing at this period. Hence at one time incnstniation was held 
in much awe and abhorrence. 

On the other hand, in some of the eastern countries menstruation was 
regarded as sacred, and the first menstrual discharge u as considered so valua- 
ble that jjrcmciistriial marriages were iiiaugunited in order that the fir.st 
ovum might not be wasted, but fertilized, hecaiisc it uas sn])posed to he the 
purest and best for the purpose. Such customs are extant at the present day 
in some parts of India, despite the efforts of the Eritish (lovoriiinent to sup- 
press them, and descriptions of child-marriages and their evil resnlts have 
often been given by missionaries. 

As the adv.inces of phy&iology enlightened the mind as to the true nature 
of the menstrual period, and the age of supci'-tition gradually disappeared, 
the intense interest in menstruation xanished, and now, nither than being 
held in fear and aue, the physicians of to-day constantly see the results of 
copulation daring this period. The luicontiollable desire of the Iiushand and 
the mercenary aims of the prostitute furnish examjiles of modern di'.regsuxl. 

The anomalies of menstruation must naturally have attracted much 
attention, and u e find medical literatiwe of all times replete u ith examples. 
While some are simply examples of vicarious or compensatory menstrua- 
tion, and u eve so explained even by the older writers, there are many that arc 
physiologic curiosities of considerable interest. Lheiitier'*'^ fnrnislics the 
oft-qvwted history of the case of a young girl xx lio snfli red from sujiprcssion 
of menses, which, instead of flowing through the natural channels, issued 
periodically from x’esicles on the leg for a period of six months, x\hen 
the seat of the discharge changed to an cniption on the loft arm, and con- 
tinued in this location for one year j then the discharge shifted to a .sore on 
the thumb, and at the end of another six months again changed, the next 
location being on tlie upper eyelid ; here it continued for a period of txvo 
years. Brierre de Boismont andMeisner describe a case apparently identical 
xx'itli the foregoing, though not quoting the source. 

Haller, in a collection of physiologic curiosities cox’erlng a period of a 
Mntury and a half, cites 18 instances of menstruation from the skin. 
Parrot has also mentioned several cases of this nature. Chambers “ speaks 
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of bloody sweat occurring periodically in a woman of twentj'-sevcn ; the 
intervals, however, were occasionally but a week or a fortnight, and the exu- 
dation was not conhued to any one locality. Van Swicten^"® quotes the 
history of a case of suppression of the menstrual function in which there 
were convulsive contractions of the body, followed by paralysis of the 
right arm. Later on, the patient received a blow on the left eye causing 
amaurosis ; swelling of this organ followed, and one month later blood 
issued from it, and subsequently blood oozed from the skin of the nose, and 
ran in jets from the skin of the fingers and from the nails. 

D’ Andrade® cites an account of a healthy Parsee lady, eighteen years 
of age, who menstruated regularly from thirteen to fifteen and a half years ; 
the catamenia then became irregular and she suffered occasional hemorrhages 
from the gums and nose, together with attacks of hematemesis. The men- 
struation returned, but she never became pregnant, and, later, blood issued 
from the healthy skin of the left breast and right forearm, recurring every 
month or two, and finally additional dermal hemorrhage developed on the fore- 
head. Microscopic examination of the exuded blood showed usual constituents 
present. There are two somewhat similar cases spoken of in French literature.’' 
The first was that of a young lady, who, after ten years’ suppression of the 
menstrual discharge, exhibited the flow from a vesicular eruption on the 
finger. The other case was quite peculiar, the woman being a prostitute, 
who menstruated from time to time tlmough spots, the size of a five-franc 
piece, developing on the breasts, buttocks, back, axilla, and epigastriimi. 
Barham ® records a case similar to the foregoing, in which the menstru- 
ation assumed the character of periodic purpura. Duchesne ^ mentions an 
instance of complete amenorrhea, in Avhich the ordinary flow was replaced 
by periodic SAveats. 

Parrot speaks of a Avoman aa’Iio, Avhen seven months old, suffered from 
strumous ulcers, Avhich left cicatrices on the right hand, from AA'hence, at the 
age of six years, issued a sanguineous discharge AAuth associate conAuilsions. 
One day, Avhile in violent grief, she shed bloody tears. She menstruated at 
the age of elcA^en, and Avas temporarily improA’-cd in her condition ; but after 
any strong emotion the hemorrhages returned. The subsidence of the bleed- 
ing folloAved her first pregnancy, but subsequently on one occasion, Avhen the 
menses AA^ere a fcAV days in arrears, she exhibited a blood-like exudation from 
the forehead, eyelids, and scalp. As in the case under D’ Andrade’s obser- 
vation, the exudation Avas found by microscopic examination to consist of 
the true constituents of blood. An additional element of comi>lication in 
this case AA^as the occurrence of occasional attacks of hematemesis. 

Menstruation from the Breasts. — Being in close sympathy AAuth the 
generative function, Ave AAmuld naturally expect to find the female mammsB 
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involved in cases of anomalous menstruation, and tlic triilli of this supposi- 
tion is substantiated in the abundance of such eases on record. Schenck “ 
reports instances of menstruation from the nipple ; and Richter, de 1' ontc- 
chia, Laurentius,*' Marcellus Donatus,® Amatns Lnsitanus,'’ and Bicrling 
are some of the older writers who have observed this anomaly. •' wiys 

the wife of Pierre de FCure, an iron merchant, living at Chastcaudiin, 
menstruated such quantities fram the breasts each montli tluit .«ever.il ser- 
viettes were necessary to receive the discharge. Cazenave ^ details the liis- 
toiy of a case in which the mammary moiibtruation was as«oeiatcd with a 
similar exudation from the face, and WcdlfP saw an example sisboeiated with 
hemorrhage from the fauces. In the Jjancet (1840-18-11) is an instance of 
monthly discharge from beneath the left inarania. Finley'' also writes of an 
example of mammary hemorrhage simulating menstruation. Rariies saw a 
case in St. George’s Hospital, London, 1876, in which the young girl inen- 
stniated vicariously from the nipple and stomach. In a London di«cnssion 
there was mentioned ' the case of a healthy wonuni of fifty who never was 
pregnant, and whose menstruation had ceased two years previously, hut who 
for twelve months had menstruated regularly from the nijqile.-, the hemor- 
rhage being so profuse as to require constant change of napkins. The 
mammaj were large and painful, and the accompanying symptoms were those 
of ordinary menstruation. BoulgerJ mentions an iii'-tance of periodic men- 
strual discharge from beneath the left mamma. ,Tacol)-on i-pcaks of habitual 
menstruation by both breasts. Rouxcaii ' de-cril)c.s amenorrhea in a girl of 
seventeen, who menstruated from the hrca>'t ; and Tcufurd •" rejiort'J a case 
in which there was reestablibhment of mcn-truation liy the manumc at the age 
of fiftj’-six. Baker " details in full the do.-criptlon of a ca.-e of vicarious men- 
struation from an ulcer on the right niamnia of a voman of trventy (PI. 1). 
At the time he was called to see her .she was suffcTing with what was calle<l 
“ green-sickness.” The girl had never mcn.struated regularly or freely. 
The right mamma was quite well developed, flaccid, the nipple jiromiiicnt, 
and the superficial veins larger and more tortuous than u»ual. The patient 
stated that the right mamma had always been larger than the loft. The 
areola V as large and well marked, and inch from its outer edge, imme- 
diately under the nipple, there was an ulcer with slightly elevated edges 
measuring about inches across the base, and having an opening in its center 
} inch in diameter, covered with a thin scab. By removing the scab and 
making pressure at the base of the ulcer, drops of thick, mucopurulent 
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matter were made to exude. This discharge, however, was not offensive to 
the smell. On March 17, 1846, the breast became much enlarged and con- 
gested, as portrayed in Plate 1 (Fig. 1). The ulcer was much inflamed and 
painful, the veins corded aud deep colored, and there was a free discharge 
of sanguineous yellowish matter. When the giiTs general health improved 
and menstruation became more natural, the vicarious discharge diminished 
in jiroportion, and the ulcer healed shortly afterward. Every month this 
breast had enlarged, the ulcer became inflamed and discharged vicariously, 
continuing in this manner for a few days, with all the accompanying mens- 
trual syini)toms, and then dried up gradually. It was stated that the ulcer 
was the result of the girl’s stooping over some bushes to take an egg from a 
hen’s nest, when the point of a palmetto stuck in her bi’east and broke off. 
The ulcer subsequently formed, and ultimately discliarged a piece of pal- 
metto. This happened just at the time of the beginning of the menstrual 
epoch. The accompanying figures, Plate 1 (Figs. 1, 2), show the breast in 
the ordinaiy state aud at the time of the anomalous discharge. 

Hancock ** relates an instance of menstruation from the left breast in a 
large, otherwise healthy, Englishwoman of thirty-one, who one and a half 
years after the birth of the youngest child (now ten years old) commenced 
to have a discharge of fluid from the left breast three days before the time 
of the regular period. As the fluid escajied from the nipple it became 
changed in chai’acter, passing from a whitish to a bloody and to a yelloAv- 
ish color respectively, and .suddenly terminating at the beginning of the real 
flow from the uterus, to reappear again at the breast at the close of the flow, 
and then lasting two or three days longer. Some pain of a lancinating tj^pe 
occurred in the breast at this time. The patient first discovered her peculiar 
condition by a stain of blood upon the night-gown on awakening in the 
morning, and this she traced to the breast. From an examination it ap- 
peared that a neglected lacerated cervix during the birth of the last child 
had given rise to endometritis, and for a year the patient had suffered from 
severe menorrhagia, for which she was subsequently treated. At this time 
the menses became scanty, and then supervened the discharge of bloody fluid 
from the left breast, as heretofore mentioned. The right breast remained 
always entirely passive. A remarkable feature of the case was that some 
escape of fluid occurred from the left breast during coitus. As a possible 
means of throwing light on this subject it may be added that the patient 
was unusually vigorous, and during tlie nursing of her two children she had 
more than the ordinary amount of milk (galactorrhea), which poured from the 
breast constantly. Since this time the breasts had been quite normal, except 
for the tendency manifested in the left one under the conditions given. 

Cases of menstruation through the eyes are frequently mentioned by 
the older writers. Bellini, ** Hellwig,^*^ and Dodonseus all speak of menstrua- 
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tion from the eye. Jonston quotes an oxainule of ocular mciistruatioti in 
a young Saxon girl, and Bartlioliini.s an iiwtance iH-^ociatcd u'itli bloody 
charge of the foot. Gnepin " has an cxaiiijile in a I'a^r of a girl of eighteen, 
who commenced to menstruate when three years «»ld. 'J’lif nieii.'.triiatioii 
was tolerably regular, occurring every thirty-two or thirty-three day.s, and 
lasting from one to si.x days. At the ee--ation «>f tin* men‘<trnal (low, she 
generally had a supplementary opistaxis, and on mie oceji>-i«in, wlien (hi- was 
omitted, .she suffered a sudden effn-ion into the ant<*rior ehamber of the eye. 
The discharge had only lasted tw() in)urs on (hi- oeca-ion. I le also relate- an 
example of hemorrhage into the vitreon- humor in a ca-e f)f anienorrliea. 
Conjunctival hcniorrliagc has been noticed a.- a inanifi-tation of vicarion- 
menstrnation by several American ob~crvcrr. Liebreich found example.- c)f 
retinal hemorrhage in suppre-^ed incn'-lrnation, and Sir .Tame- I’aget ’’ .-ays 
that he has seen a young girl at Mooriield- m'Iid had a .-mall eilii-ion of 
blood into the anterior ebambor of the eye at the men-trual period, whieh 
became absorbed during the interval-. <if inen-ti'iiatinn. Blair relate.- the 
history of a ca-c of vicarious mcn-tniatinu altcndctl with eonjnnctiviti- and 
opacity of tlie cornea. Law '* .speahs of a plctlioric woman of fliirty who 
bled frcelj’ from the eyes, though men-truatiiig regularly. 

Relative to menstruation from the ear, Spindler,'' Paullini,'' and AH- 
bert® furnish examples. In Panllini’- ease the di-eharge i- spoken of as 
verj’ foul, which make.- it «pilte po--ilile that llii- wa- a ca-e of middle-Kir 
disease associated witli .-oino men-trual di-turhauee, and not one of (rue 
vicarious menstruation. Aliljcrt’s «i.-e wa.- eon-cipiciit upon snppix*.— ir)n of 
the menses. Law** cites an instanee in a voman of twenty-three, in whom 
the men.striinl discliargc wa- Mispcnded several month-. Slie expcrienewl 
fulness of the head and bleeding (hugely from the ear-), whieli siib.-e- 
qncntly occurred periodically, being preetslctl Ijy mueli throbbing; but tlic 
patient finally made a good rccoveiy. Banie-,' !^icpan«ff,J and Field*- ad- 
duce examples of this anomaly. Jouillcton* relate- an iii-taiiee of men- 
struation from the right ear for five years, following a mi-earriagi’. 

Hemorrhage from the mouth of a viearioius nature ha- lieon fix>(pieiitly 
ohse^^ ed associated with menstrual disorders, ^flie ICphemcride-,**** ^lei- 
bomius,®* and Rhodiiis mention in-(aiiee.s. The ease of Melhoiiiiii.- wa- that 
of an infant, and the ca-e mentioned by Rliodiii- was a.— oeialed wllli lieiiior- 
rhages from the lungs, umbilicii.-, (high, and tootii-oavity. Allport"* report.- 
the history of a ease in wliicii there was recession of tlie gingival margins 
and alveolar processes, the consequence of amenorrhea. Caso" has a 
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stance of niciistruation from the gums, and there is on record the description 
of a woman, aged thirty-two, who had bleeding from the throat preceding men- 
struation ; later the mensti’uation ceased to be regular, and four years pre- 
viously, after an unfortunate and violent connection, the menses ceased, and 
the Avoman soon develo 2 )ed hemorrhoids and hemoiitysis. Henry “ sjDeaks of 
a woman who menstruated from the mouth ; at the neci”oj)sy 207 stones were 
found in the gall-bladder. Krishaber speaks of a case of lingual men- 
struation at the epoch of menstruation. 

Descriptions of menstruation from the extremities are quite numer- 
ous. Pechlin ^ offers an examj)le from the foot ; Boerhaave from the skin 
of the hand ; Ejdiemeridcs from the knee ; Albcrtus from the foot ; 
Zacutus Lusitanus “ from the left thumb ; Bartholinus a curious instance 
from the hand ; and the Ej)homcridcs ® another during pregnancy from the 
ankle. 

Post^ speaks of a very peculiar case of edema of the arm alternating 
with the menstrual discharge. Sennert writes of menstruation from the 
groin associated with hemorrhage from the umbilicus and gums. Moses s 
offers an example of hemorrhage from the umbilicus, doubtless vicarious. 
Verduc details the history of two cases finm the top of the head, and Iverck- 
ring ** cites three similar instances, one of which was associated with hemor- 
rhage from the hand. 

A peculiar mode is vicarious menstrual hemorrhage through old 
ulcers, wounds, or cicatrices, and many exami>lcs are on record, a few of 
which will be desci’ibed. Calder ‘ gives an excellent account of menstrua- 
tion at an anklc-ulcer, and Brinckenj says he has seen periodical bleeding 
from the cicati'ix of a lejjrous idccr. In tlie Lancet is an account of a case 
in the Vienna Hospital of simulated stigmata ; the scar oijened each month 
and a menstrual flow proceeded therefrom ; but by placing a i)laster-of-Paris 
bandage about the wound, sealing it so that tampering with the wound could 
be easily detected, healing soon ensued, and the imposture Avas thus exposed. 
Such Avould likely be the result of the investigation of most cases of " bleed- 
ing Avounds ” Avhich are exhibited to the ignorant and superstitious for relig- 
ious ijuiqioses. 

Hogg ‘ imblishes a report describing a young lady Avho injured her leg 
Avith the broken steel of her crinoline. The Avound healed nicely, but ahways 
burst out afresh the day preceding the regular period. Forster •" speaks of 
a menstrual ulcer of the face, and Moses ” tw^o of the head. White, quoted 
by Barnes, cites an instance of A’icarious hemorrhage from Aa’C deej) fissures 
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of tho Ups in a girl of fonrtcon ; the hemorrhage Avon perMinnl and nonld 
not be checked. At the advent of each menstrual period the lips became 
mneh eongested. and the reeently-healed menstrual seam burst open aneu- 

T^nn oys » relates an interesting account of a sequel to an operation for 
ovarian°disea<ie. Following the operation, there was a regular, painless 
menstruation eveiy month, at which time the lower part of the wound re- 
opened, and blood issued forth during the three days of the catamenia. 
McGraw •* illustrates vicarious menstruation by an example, the discharge 
issuing from an ovariotomy-scar, and Hooper cites an instance in which the 
vicarious function ivas performed by a sloughing ulcer. Buchanan^ and 
Simpson® describe “amenorrheal ulcers.” Dupuytren^ speaks of denuda- 
tion of the skin from a burn, with the subsequent development of vicarious 
catamenia from the seat of the injury. 

There are cases on record in which the menstruation occurs by the 
rectum or the urinary tract. Barbee b illustrates this by a case in which 
cholera morbus occurred montlily in lieu of the regular meiistnial discharge. 
Barrett** speaks of a case of vicarious menstruation by the rectiun. Ast- 
bury says he has seen a case of menstruation by the hemorrhoidal vessels, 
and instances of relief from plethora by vicarious menstruation in this 
manner are quite common. Bosenbladt cites an instance of menstruation 
by the bladder, and Salmuth* speaks of a pregnant woman who had her 
monthly flow by the urinaiy tract. Foi-d •» illustrates this anomaly by 
the case of a woman of thirtj'-two, who began normal menstruation at four- 
teen ; for quite a period she had vicarious menstruation from the urinary 
tract, which ceased after the birth of her last child. The coexistence of a 
floating kidney in this case may have been respon.'ible for this hemorrhage, 
and in reading reports of so-called menstruation due consideration must be 
given to the existence of any other tlian menstrual derangement before we 
can accept the cases as true vicarious hemorrhage. Tarnior cites an instance 
of a girl without a uterus, in whom menstruation proceeded from the vagina. 
Zacutus Lusitanus ^ relates the history of a case of uterine occlusion, with 
the flow from the lips of the cervix. There is mentioned an instance of 
menstruation from the labia. 

The occurrence of menstruation after removal of the uterus or 
ovaries is frequently reported. Storer,* Clay,“ Tnit,** and the British and 
oreign Medico-Chirurgieal Review ° report cases in which menstruation 
too ' place^ uith neither uterus nor ovary. Doubtless many authentic 
instances like the preceding could be found to-day. Menstruation after 
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hysterectomy ami ovariotomy has been attributed to the incomplete removal 
of the orgiins in question, yet upon postmortem examination of some cases 
no vestige ol the lunctional organs in que*ition has been found. 

Hematemesis is a means of anomalous menstruation, and several 
'instances are recorded. Marcellus Donatus® and Bonivenius exemplify 
tins with eases. Instances of vicarious and compensatory cjiistaxis and 
licmoptysis are so oomnum that any examjiles would be superfluous. There 
is recorded'' an inexplicable ca^e of ineiistriiation from the region of the 
sternum, and among the eurioiH anomalies of menstruation must be men- 
tioned that reported by I’arvin seen in a woman, who, at the menstrual cpocli, 
sulVcrcd hemoptysis and oo/.ing of blood from the lips and tongue. Occa- 
sionally there was a sulistitution of a great swelling of the tongue, rendering 
mastication and articulation very <liflieuU for four or five days. Parvin gives 
])ortraits showing the venous congc.*>tion and discoloration of the lijis. 

Instances tif migratory menstruation, the flow moving jieriodically 
from the ordinary jias-age to the breast.** and mamnne, are found in the older 
writer.*!.'' Salmuth speaks of a woman'* on who.so liand.s ajipcarcd .‘jpots 
immediately before the establishment of the menses. Cases of .semimonthly 
menstruation and many similar anomalies of periodicity arc spoken of. 

The Epliemerides contains an in.<*tanco of the .simulation of menstrua- 
tion after death, and 'fe-'ln ^ speaks of menstruation la.sting througli a long 
.sleep. InstaiKM's of black menstruation arc to be found, described in full, 
in tile Ephemeride.**, by Paullini '• and by Schurig,* and in some of the later 
works ; it is pos-ible that an excess of iron, administered for some menstrual 
disorder, may cause such an alteration in the color of the menstrual fluid. 

Suppression of menstruation is brought about in many jieculiar ways, 
and sometime^ by the .-lighte.'t of cau-es, .‘•ome authentic in.stancc.s being .so 
strange a** to seem mythical. Through the Ephemcridas we constantly 
read of such cau.ses as contact with a corpse, the sight of a serjient or mou.se, 
the sight of nion.stcr.!!, etc. Lightning stroke and curious neui’oses have been 
reported a.s causes. IMany of the older books on obstetric subiect.*! are full 
of such instance-*, and modern illn.«tration.s are constantly reported. 

Menstruation in Man. — Periodic discharges of blood in man, constitut- 
ing what is called “ male mon.«truation,” have been frequently noticed and 
are particularly intere.sting when the discharge is from the peni.s or urethra, 
furni.shing a striking analogy to the female function of menstruation. The 
older authors quoted several such instance.'!, and Mchli.ss .says that in the 
ancient days certain Avriters rcmarkcfl that catamenial lustration from the 
penis was inflicted on the Jews as a divine puni.shment. Bartholinus ^ 
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mentions a case in a youth; the Epheraerides several instances; Zacutus 
Lnsitanus, Salnuith,” Hagcdorn, Fabricius Hildanus, Vesalius/ Mead,® 
and Acta EruditoruniO all mention instances. Forel ® sa^v menstruation in 
a man. Gloninger^ tells of a man of thirty-six, who, since the age of 
seventeen vears and five months, had had lunar manifestations of menstrua- 
tion. Each attack n-as accompanied by jjains in the back and liypogastric 
region, febrile disturbance, and a sanguineous discharge from the ui’ethra, 
which resembled in color, consi>teucy, etc., the menstrual flux. Eing® re- 
lates that while attending a course of medical lectures at the University of 
Louisiana he formed the acquaintance of a young student who possessed the 
normal male generative organs, but in whom the simulated function of inc7i- 
struation was periodically performed. The cause was inexplicable, and the 
unfortunate victim Avas the subject of deep chagrin, and was afflicted Avith 
melancholia. He had menstruated for three years in this manner : a fluid 
exuded from the sebaceous glands of the deep fos«a behind the corona 
glandis ; this fluid Avas of the same appcainnce as the menstrual flux. The 
quantity AA'as from one to tAA’o ounces, and the discharge lasted from three to 
six days. At this time the student aaus tAventy-two years of ago, of a 
lymphatic temperament, uot particularly lustful, and AA'as never the A'ictim 
of any venereal disease. The author gh'es no account of the after-life of 
this man, his Avhereabouts being, unfortmiately, unknoAvu or omitted. 

Vicarious Menstruation in the Male. — This .simulation of menstrua- 
tion by the male assumes a vicarious nature as aa-cII as in the female. Van 
SAvieten,** quoting from Benivenius, relates a case of a man AA'ho once a month 
SAA'eated great quantities of blood from his right flank. Pinel mentions a 
case of a captain in the army (M. Regis), Avho AA'as AA'oimded by a bullet in 
the body and aa'Iio afterAA'ard had a monthly di.'icharge from the urethra. 
Pinel calls attention particularly to the analogA' in this case by mentioning 
that if the captain AA'ere exposed to fatigue, priA'ation, cold, etc., he exhibited 
the ordinary symptoms of amenorrhea or .•suppression. Fournier* speaks of 
a man OA’er thirty years old, AA’ho had been the subject of a menstrual CA’acua- 
tion since puberty, or shortly after his first sexual intercourse. He AA'ould 
experience pains of the premenstrual type, about twenty-four hours before 
the appearance of the floAv, xA’hich subsided AA’hen the incnsti’uation began. 
He AAas of an intensely A'oluptuous nature, and constantly gaA'c himself up to 
sexual excesses. The floAv Avas abundant on the first dav, diminished on the 
second, and ceased on the third. Halliburton, J Jouilleton, and Rayman also 
record male menstruation. 

Cases of menstruation during pregnancy and lactation are not rare. 
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It is not unconiinon lo find jirejjnancy, lactation, and nicnstriialion coexist- 
ing. Xo careful obstetrician will deny pregnaucy solely on the regular 
occurrence of the menstrual periods, any more than lie would make the diag- 
nosis of pregnancy from the fact ol* the suppression ol‘ menses. Blake 
rojiorts an instance ot catamenia and mammary secretion during pregnancy. 
Denanx de Brevne montion.s a similar ease. The child was born by a face- 
presentation. ]^e S;iint-^Ioulin '‘cile^ an instance of the persistence of mcn- 
.‘struation during pregnancy in a woman of twenty-four, Avho had never been 
regular; the chihl was born at term. Geliy speaks of a case in Avhich 
menstruation continued until the third month of jiregnancy, when abortion 
occurred. Post,*' in de.-cribiug tin* birth of a two-pound child, mentions 
that menstruation ha<l jicivistcd tluring the mother’s pregnancy. Rousset'* 
reports a peculiar ca^-e in which nuaistrnation appeared during the last four 
months of pregnancy. 

'Fhere jire some <‘ases <m record of child-hearing after the menopause, 
as, for instance, that of Pearson,*' «if a woman who had given birth to nine 
children up to Seiitcmber, 1 Slib ; after this the menses appeared only slightly 
until Jiilv, ISoS, when thev c-easi*d cntirelv. A vear and a half after this 
she was delivered of her tenth chihl. Other cases, somewhat similar, will 
be found under the discus>ion of late conception. 

Precocious menstruation is seen from birth to nine or ton years. Of 
cour.se, mcn<truation before the third or fourth year is extremely rare, most 
of the case.s rt'jiorted before this a*xe being merely accidental sanguineoiH 
di-cliarges from the genital-, not regularly periodical, and not true catamenia. 
However, there arc many authentic cases of infantile menstruation on record, 
which were generally associated with precocious development in other parts as 
well. Billard says that the s<»urce (d’ infantile menstruation is the lining 
incmbratte of the uterus ; but C’amercr explains it as due to ligature of the 
umbilical cord before the circulation in the jailmonary vc-sscls i.s thoroughly 
o.stablished. In the cmisidcration t>f this subject, we must bear in mind the 
influence of climate and locality on the time of the a])])carance of menstruation. 
In the .southern connlnc.s, girls arrive at maturity at an earlier age than 
their .si.stcrs of the north. ^Medical reports from India .show early puberty 
of the femalc.s of that country. Campbell remarks that girls attain the age 
of puberty at twelve in Siam, Avhile, on the contrary, some observers report 
the fact that menstruation docs not appear in the Esquimaux women until 
the age of twenty-three, and then is very scanty, and is only present in the 
summer months. 

Cases of menstruation eommencing Avithin a feAv days after birth and 
exhibiting periodical recurrence arc spoken of by Penada,'’ Xeues Han- 
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noverisches Magazin,“ Drummond,'* Buxtorf,” Arnold,-' The Lancet,* and 
the British Medical Journal. ' 

Cecil ^ relates an instance of menstruation on the sixth day, continuing 
for five days, in Avhich six or eight drams of blood were lost. Peeples '* 
cites an instance in Texas in an infant at the age of five days, which was 
associated with a remarkable development of the genital organs and breasts. 
Van Swicten offers an example at the first month ; the British Medical 
Journal ' at the second month ; Conanuond at the third month. Ysabel, a 
young slave girl belonging to Don Carlos Pedro of Havana, j began to 
menstruate soon after birth, and at the first year was i-egular in this function. 
At birth her mammte wore well developed and her axillai were slightly cov- 
ered with hair. At the age of thirty-two months she was three feet ten 
inches tall, and her genitals and mainmie resembled those of a girl of thir- 
teen. Her voice Avas grave and sonorous ; her moral inclinations Avere not 
knoAvn. Deever^ records an instance of a child tAA’o years and scA’en 
months old ndio, AA’ith the exception of tliree months only, had menstruated 
regularly since the fourth month. Harle speaks of a child, the youngest 
of three girls, Avho had a bloody discharge at the age of fiA’^e months Avhich 
lasted three days and recurred eA’ery month until the child Avas Aveaned at the 
tenth month. At the elet'enth month it returned and continued periodically 
until death, occasioned by diarrhea at the fourteenth month. The necropsy 
showed a uterus 1§ incho.>3 long, the lips of Avhich Avere congested ; the left 
OA’ary'Avas tAvice the size of the right, but displayed nothing strikingly 
abnormal. Baillotand the British iledical Journal' cite instances of men- 
struation at the fourth month. A case is on record"* of an infant Avho menstru- 
ated at the age of six months, and AA’hose menses returned on the tAventy- 
eighth day exactly. Clark, AVall, and the Lancet " gh'c descriptions of cases 
at the ninth month. Naegcle has seen a case at the eighteenth month, and 
Schmidt and Colly ° in the second year. Another case ** is that of a child, 
nineteen months old, aa’Iiosc breasts and external genitals AA'ere fulb’ de- 
A’cloped, although the child had sIioaati no sexual desire, and did not exceed 
other children of the same age in intellectual dcA’clopment. This prodigy 
AA’as symmetrically formed and of pleasant appearance. AA’^arner ^ speaks of 
Sophie Gantz, of Jewish parentage, bom in Cincinnati, July 27, 1865, 
aaIiosc menses began at the tAA'enty-third month and had continued regularly 
up to tlie time of reporting. At the age of three years and six months 
she AA’as 38 inches tall, 38 pounds in AA’eight, and her girth at the hip AA’as 
33i inches. The pclA’is aa’us broad and Avell shaped, and measured lOi 
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inches from tlie anterior surface of the spinous process of one ilium to that 
of the other, being a litdc more tlian tlic stands^ pelvis of Cluuishill, and, 
in consequence of this pelvic development, her legs were bowed. The 
manmue and labia had nil the appearance of cstablblicd puberty, and tlie 
pubes and axilhe were covered >vith hair. She -was lady-like and maidenly 
in her demeanor, without unnatural constraint or effrontery. A cs^e some- 
what similar, though the patient liad the apprarance of a little old woman, ^ was 
a child of three whose breasts were as well developed as in a ^rl of twenty, 
and whose sexual organs resembled those of a girl at puberty. She luid 
menstruated regularly since the age of t>vo years. AYoodruif^ describes a 
child who began to menstruate at t\vo years of age and continued regularly 
thereafter. At the age of sLx years she u’ns still menstruating, and exliibited 
be^nning signs of puberty'. She was 118 cm. tall, her breasts were de\’cl- 
oped, and she had hair on the mens veneris. Van der Veer ^ mentions an 
in&nt who began mcnstnmting at the early age of four months and had 
continued regularly for over two years. She had tlie features and develop)- 
ment of a child ten or twdve years old. The external labia and tlic I'uh'u 
in all its parts were well formed, and the mons veneris u'as covered witli a 
fhll growth of liair. Sir Astley Cooper, Handelsliof, tlie Ephemerides, 
Bouse, Geofifroy-Saint-Hilaire, and several others^ report instances of 
menstruation occurring at three years of a^. Le Beau describes an infant- 
prodigy who was lx)m with the mamimc well formed and ns much hair on 
the mons veneris as a girl of thirteen or fourteen. She menstruated at tl\roc 
and continued to do so regularly, the flow lasting four days and being 
copious. At the age of four years and five montlis she 42^ inches tall ; 
her features were regular, tlie complexion rosy, the liair chestnut, the eyes 
bluc-gcay, her mammoe the size of a large orange, and indications tliat she 
would be able to bear children at the age of eight. Fridcanx cites a case at 
five, and Gkiug^rau Casals, n doctor of Agdo, ^ has seen a gprl of six years 
who suflered abdominal colic, hemorrhage from the nose, migraine, and ncu- 
rul^a, all periodienUr, which, uith the association of pruritus of tlie genitals 
and engor^ mnmmte, led him to suspect amenorrhea. He ordered baths, 
and shortly the menstruation appealed and became regular thci-cafter. 
Bricrre do Boismont records cases of catamenia at five, seven, and eight 
years j and Skene * mentions a girl wlio menstruated at ten years and five 
montlis. She uus in the lowest grade of society, living uitli a drunken 
flither In a tenement house, and was of irrctched physical constitution, quite 
ignorant, and of low moral character, as enneed by hei* spociiio %’agimtis. 
Occurring from nine years to flie ordinary time of puberty, many cases are 
recorded. 
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of‘ protracted menstruation arc, as a rule, reliable, the incli- 
viihril' theiii'clvi'.' l)iMH}r coiriiizant of the uutui’c oi true incnstniation, and 
t!i..ni-lvt- iurni-l.ing the miui-ite information as to the nature and perio- 
ilirity of the di-ehartie in (piotion. Such oases range even past the century- 
luark. Many elaborate .-tali-tios on thi- subject hffve been gathered by men 
of altility. Dr. Meyer of Berlin qiiotc» the following ; — 
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stati-tie- were from examination of 6000 cases of menstruating 
The la-t "-even wore ftuuid to be in'wotncn in the highest class of 

" h:i~ made the following collection of statistics of a somewhat sim- 
e : — 
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Tlie'C -tati'tie-. *.00111 to have bet*n made with the idea of illustrating the 
nitirveloii* nulier thatj to give the usual jmilongtition of these functions. It 
htifdly >.eenis jto-^ilile that tirdinuvy invcftigation would show no cases of 
lueti-iniatioii Itetween ~i.\ty and .-evonty, anil .‘seven cases between seventy 
and eighty ; however, in >.eareljing liter.jtnre for such a collection, we must 
bt^jr in iiiiiiil tJiat the mure e.xtniuitliiiary the instance, tJie more likely it is 
lliat it uoiild be -pokvn of, a- the iiatiinil tendency of medical men is to 
t>\erloi>k tile ini|iortant ordinary and report the nonimportant cxtraordinai^’. 

Dewt'e* mention* an examitle tif men'-tmation at sixty-five, and others at 
fifty-funr and fiJty-five yetiiv, Alotte siteaks of a ease at sixtv-one ; Evan and 
otlier<, at fitty-five, '■ixty, and sixty-five; Parry, from sixty-six to sevonty- 
‘■exen ; De'orinenx, from sixty to seventy-five ; Semple, at seventy and cighty- 
-cx(‘ii; lliggiii*,-'' at -eventy-iix ; AVliitehead,’’ at seventy-seven; Bernstein, 
at *c\vnty-eighf ; Beynit,'’ at eighty-=even ; Haller, at one hundred ; and high- 
e-t o| all !- Blaiieardi’>« r.i*e, in whieh menstruation was present at one him- 
tln^d and ..ix yc;,rs. In the I^mdoii Medical and Surgical Journal,1831, are 
rc'lH.rted ea<e< at eighty and ninety-five yeaiv. In Good’s System of Ixosol- 
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ogy there arc instances occurring at seventy-one, eighty, anti ninety years. 
There was a woman in Italv whose menstrual I'unction continued Irom twen- 
ty-four to ninety years.® Emmet *’ cites an instance of menstruation at 
seventy, and Brierro dc Boismonl one of a woman who menstruated regu- 
larly from her twenty-fourth year to the time of her death at ninety-two. 

Strasberger of Boeskow describes a woman wlin ceased menstruating at 
forty-two, who remained in good health up to eighty, suifering sliglit .attacks 
of rheumatism only, and at thi'* late age was seized with abdominal pains, 
followed by menstruation, which cuntinued for three years; the woman died 
the next year. This late menstruation had all the sensible characters of the 
early one. Kennaixl mentions a nogrcs<, aged ninety-one, who menstruated 
at fourteen, ceased at forty-nine, and at cighty-two commenced ag:iin, and 
was regular for four years, but had had no return since. On the return of her 
mon-trusitioii, believing that her procroativc powers were returning, she mar- 
ried a vigorous negro of thirty-five and experienced little difficulty in sati>fring 
his desires. Du Peyrou do Chcy^siolc and Bonhoure '* sjieak of an aged peas- 
ant woman, past ninety-one y<‘ars of age, who menstruated regularly. 

Petersen describes a woman of seventy-nine, who on March 26th was 
seized with uterine jiaiiis lasting a few days and terminating with hemor- 
rhagic discharge. On April 23d she was .seized again, and a discharge com- 
menced on the 2oth, continuing four day.«. Up to the time of the rejiort, 
one yciir after, this menstruation had been regular. There is an instance on 
reconl of a female who menstruated every three months during the jieriod 
from her fiftieth to her seventy-fourth year, the discharge, however, being 
very slight. Thomas^ cites an instance of a woman of sixty-nine who had 
had no menstruation since her fortv-niiith vear, biitwho commenced again tlie 
vear he saw her. Her mother and sister were similarly affected at the age 
of sixty, in the first ease attributable to grief over tlio death of a son, in the 
second a.^-cribed to fright. It seemed to be a jicculiar fiimily idiosyncrasy. 
Velasquez of Tarentum .rays that the Abbess of j^Ionvicaro at the very 
advanced age of one hundred had a recurrence of catamenia after a .severe 
illness, and subsequently a now sot of teeth and a new growth of hair. 

Late Establishment of Menstruation. — In some cases men>trnation 
never appeals until late in life, presenting the .rame jihonomona as normal 
menstruation. Perfect’* relates the historv of a woman who had been mar- 
. riod many years, and whora menstruation did not ajijiear until her forty- 
seventh year. She was a widow at the time, and had never heen jircgnant. 
Up to the time of her death, wliich was occasioned by a convulsive colic, in 
her fifty-.«eventh year, she had the usual prodromc.s of menstruation followed 
I)y the iLsiial di.«charge. Rodsewitch * speaks of a widow of a peasant who 
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menstruated for the first time at the age of thirty-six. Her first coitus took 
place at the age of fifteen, before any signs of menstruation had appeared, 
and from this time all through her married life she was either pregnant or 
suckling. Her husband died Avhcn thirty-six years old, and ever since the 
catamenial flow had shovTi itself with great regularity. She had home 
twins in her second, fourth, and eighth confinement, and altogether had 16 
children, Holdefrund in 1836 mentions a case in which menstruation did 

not commence until the seventieth year, and Hover “mentions one delayed 
to the seventy-sixth year. Marx of Krakan speaks of a woman, aged 
fortj’-eight, who had never menstruated ; until forty-two years old she had 
felt no symptoms, but at this time iiain began, and at forty-eight regular 
menstruation ensued. At the time of report, four years after, she was free 
from pain and amenorrhea, and her flow was regular, though scant. She 
had been married since she was twenty-eight years of age. A .somewhat 
similar case is mentioned by Gregory ® of a mother of 7 children who 
liad never had her menstrual flow. There are two instances of delayed 
menstruation quoted : ^ the first, a woman of thirty, well formed, healthy, of 
good social position, and Avith all the signs of puberty except menstruation, 
Avhich bad never appeared ; the second, a married woman of forty-tAVo, aa’Iio 
throughout a health)' connubial life had neA’er menstruated. An instance is 
knoAvn to the authors of a AA’oman of forty aa'Iio has ncA'cr menstruated, though 
she is of exceptional vigor and development. She has been married many 
years Avithout pregnancy. 

^The medical literature relatiA’e to precocious impregnation is full of 

mar^'elous instances. Individually, many of the eases would be beyond 
credibility, but when instance after instance is reported by reliable authori- 
ties AA*e' must accept the po'ssibility of their occurrence, CA'en if aa'c doubt 
the statements of some of the authorities. Ko less a medical celebrity than 
the illu.strious Sir Astley Cooper remarks that on one occasion he saAv a 
girl in Scotland, scA'en years old, Avhose pel\'is AA'as so fully developed that 
he AA-as sure she could easily give birth to a child ; and '\Varnei’’s case of the 
JcAvish girl three and a half years old, with a pelvis of nonnal Avidth, more 
than substantiates this supposition. Similar examples of precocious pelvic 
and sexual development are on record in abundance, and nearly every medi- 
cal man of experience has seen cases of infantile masturbation. 


The ordinary period of female maturity is astonishingly late when com- 
pared with the loAver animals of the same size, particularly Avhen vieAved 
Avith cases of animal precocity on record. Berthold® speaks of a kid four- 
teen days old which Avas impregnated by an adult goat, and at the usual 
period of gestation bore a kid, AA'hich Avas mature but Aveak, to Avhich it gaA'e 
milk m abundance, and both the mother and kid grcAV up strong. Compared 
Avith the aboA'c, child-bearing by Avoraen of eight is not extraordinarj'. 
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The earliest case of conception that has come to the authors’ notice is a 
quotation in one of the last century books from von IMandelslo" of impreg- 
nation at six ; but a careful search in the British Museum failed to confirm 
this statement, and, for the present, we must accej)t the statement as hearsay 
and without authority available for reference-purposes. 

Molitor^* gives an instance of jn’ecocious pregnancy in a child of eiglit. 
It was probably tlie same case spoken of by Lefebvre ® and reported to tlie 
Belgium Academy : A girl, born in Luxemborg, Avell developed sexually, 
having hair on the pubis at birth, who menstruated at four, and at the age 
of eight was impregnated by a cousin of thirty-seven, who was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment for seduction. The pregnancy terminated by the 
expulsion of a mole containing a well-characterized human embryo. 
Schmidt’s case in 1779'^ was in a child who had menstruated at two, and 
bore a dead fetus when she was but eight vears and ten months old. She 
had all the appearance and development of a girl of seventeen. Kussraaul 
gives an example of conception at eight. Dodd® speaks of a child who 
menstruated early and continued iip to the time of impregnation. She was a 
hal’d worker and did all her mother’s washing. Her labor pains did not 
continue over six hours, from first to the last. The child was a large one, 
weighing 7 pounds, and afterward died in convulsions. The infant’s left 
foot had but 3 toes. The young inotlier at the time of delivery M'as only 
nine years and eight months old, and consequently must have been imjireg- 
nated before tlie age of nine. jMe^'er gives an astonishing instance of birth in 
a Swiss girl at nine. Cam describes a case of a child who menstruated at two, 
became pregnant at eight, and lived to an advanced age. Riittel reports con- 
ception in a girl of nine, and as far north as St. Petersburg a girl has become 
a mother before nine years. The Journal tie S(;avanf>, 1684,'*^° contains the 
report of the case of a boy, who survived, being born to a mother of nine 
years. 

Beck has reported an instance of delivery in a girl a little over ten years 
of age. There are instances of fecundity at nine years recoixled by Ephemeri- 
des, 'Wolffius,^ Savonarola,^’' and othei*s.’* Gleaves ‘ reports from 'Wythevillc, 
Va., the history of what he calls the case of the youngest mother in Virginia 
— ^Annie IT. — who was born in Bland County, July 15, 1885, and, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1895, was delivered of a well-formed child weighing 5 pounds. 
The girl had not the development of a woman, although she had menstruated 
regularly since her fifth year. The labor was .short and uneventful, and, two 
hours afterward, the child-mother wanted to arise and dress and would have 
done so had she been pei’initted. There were no developments of the 
mammse nor secretion of milk. The baby was nourished through its short 
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existence (as it only lived a week) by it- ftnmdinnther, wlio Iia<l a child only 
a few moiitlis old. ’ ThciKircnt-of tbi-cbiM were jtro«]im.ns intelli^ronl, and 
worthy people, and there wa- no d.aiht of the i-liild’- ap-. “ Annie i- now 
well and plays about with the other ehihlren a- if nothin^ had happemfl.'* 
Harris rcfei’s to a Kent iieky woman, a mother at ten year-, one in Ma-.-n-Im- 
sett- a mother at ten year-, <’ij^ht months and -evenli ••n <lay», and om* in I’liila- 
delpiiiii at elev<*n year"! and three month-. *l'he fir-t ea-e wa- one ol iniantile 
precocity, the other helonjchifr to a mnelt later ])eriofl. the men-triial fniietitm 
having' been e-tahli-hetl hut a lew moiitli- prior t*> eoneeption. All the-e 
girls had weIl-develope<l judve-, large maimnie. and the g«-ner:d marl;- of 
womanhootl, .and bore living ehihlren. It ha- lie<n rfniailci'^l of .‘5 ven* 
markedlv precocious «>-<*- of })r«-tiiiancy that one wa- the flaiiohter of very 
luimhle parent-, one horn in an ahn-hoii-e, ami the other nii-e<l by lier mother 
in a house of jint-titutlon. The only -innifii-ani-e of thi- -tatement i- the 
greater amount of vice anrl opporinnity for preeoeioii- -e.Mial Intensuir-e !•> 
which they were cxp<i'<'d ; <louhlle— -imilar ca-i - under nior>‘ lav»)r:ihh'‘ con- 
dition- wouhl never lie rccognired a- -ncli. 

The iii-tance in the Juvrnnl tleS<^nrnn'. i- reit»‘r:ittd in 177o,' which i-hiif 
such a repetition a- is foiiml all llmtuoh tmdh'al lilentiiire — " new friend- 
with old fa<'e-,” a- it \\<Te. Haller oh-ervul a e.i-e of inipn-<:natioii in a 
girl of nine, wito ha«l inenMnialctl -everal 'lear-. and other- who hatl he<stme 
pregnant at nine, ten, and twelve y«ir- re-jni'ti>ely. Ihmlelt.’* whtM> e;i-e 

is mentioned Iiv Ilarri-, siw a <’hihl »»ho had men-traat'**! the fir-t v^-jjr 

• • 

and regularly thereafter, ami g;ive hirlli to a ehild wejirhing 7J ]»onmls 
when she was onlv ten year- and thirteen dav- ohl. ,\t tin- time of delivers* 

• • • v 

she mea-urtHl 4 feet 7 inelie- in height and wiiglml ftiit ]x)imd-. t’lirlis,'' 
who i- aKo <piote*l hy Ilarri-, relate- the hi-l<.ry of ICli/aheih Dntyton, wljo 
became pregnant before -he wa- ten, ami wa- dcliveieil of a full-grown, 
living male ehild weiirhing .s |wiiiml-. She hml im n-troatcil otici- or twice 
before conception, wa- fairly he:ilthr during ge-tation. atjil hml a rather 
lingering hut natural labor. To e«.mph t«' the -t<trv, the father of thi- child 
w'a« a hoy of fifteen. One of the faculty of Monlju-llier'* ha- n'|»orted an 
iii-tanco at Xow Orleans of a young girl of clevcui, wlio hceame im]trr'gnat<‘d 
hy a youth wlin was not yet -i.\t(‘en, Maygrier •• siy- that he knew a girl 
of twelve, living in the Faubourg Saint-Oermaiu, who was e<iufnied. 

Harris' relates tiie particular- of tlic «ni-c of a while girl who began to 
menstruate at eleveti years and four month-, ami wh(* gav<. birth to airover- 
siml male child on Jauuarv 2], 1S72, wlicn -^he wa- tw'elve yisir- and nine 
months ohl. She had an ahutidanee of milk and imr-eil the child : the lal«ir 
was of .about eighteen hours’ dumtioii, and laccnUioii wa-j avoided. He al-o 
speaks of a mulatto girl, horn in 1R4.S, who heg-.m to men-t mate at eleven 
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years and nine months, and gave birtli to a female cliild before she reached 
thirteen, and boi*e a second child wlion fourteen years and seven months old. 
The child’s father was a white boy of seventeen. 

The folloAving are some Indian statistics ; “ 1 jiregnancy at ton, 6 at eleven, 
2 at eighteen, 1 at nineteen.’* Chevers speaks of a mother at ten and 
others at eleven and twelve ; and Green, at Dacca, performed ci’aniotomy 
upon the fetus of a girl of twelve. "Wilson ** gives an account of a girl 
thirteen years old, wlio gave birtli to a full-gi'own female child after three 
hours’ labor. She made a .s^ieedy convalescence, Imt the child died four 
weeks afterward from bad nursing. The lad who acknowledged paternity 
was nineteen years old. King*’ reports a well- verified case of confinement 
in a girl of eleven. Both the mother and child did well. 

Robertson of Manchester describes a girl, working in a cotton factory, 
who was a mother at twelve ; de La ^Motte mentions pregnancy before 
twelve ; Kilpatrick ® in a negress, at eleven years and six months ; Fox,*^ at 
twelve ; Hall,*-' at twelve ; Kinney,'* at twelve years, ton months, and sixteen 
days ; Herrick,' at thirteen years and nine months ; jMui*illo,j at thirteen years ; 
Philippart,’^ at fourteen years ; Stallcup, at eleven years and nine months ; 
Stoakley,' at thirteen years ; '^Valker,’" at the age of twelve years and eight 
months ; another case," at twelve years and six months ; and Williams,” at 
eleven. 

A An editorial article in the Indian Medical Gazette of Sept., 18D0, says 
“ The appearance of menstruation is held li 3 'the great majority of natives of India to 
be evidence and proof of marriageability, but among the Hindu community it is considered 
disgraceful that n girl should remain unmarried until this function is established. Tiic con- 
sequence is that girls arc married at the age of nine or ten years, but it is understood or pro- 
fessed that the consummation of tiic marriage is delayed until after the first menstrual period. 
There is, however, too much reason to believe that the e.ar]ier ceremony is very frequently, 
perhaps commonly, taken to Avarrant resort to sexual intercourse before the mcnstnial flux 
has occurred : it mn}’ be accepted ns true that premenstrual copulation is largely practiced 
under the cover of marriage in this eountiy. 

“ From this practice it results that girls become mothers at the earliest possible period 
of their lir’cs. A iiatiA'c medical rvitness testified that in about SO per cent, of marriages 
children were born by avIa'cs of from twelve to thirteen years of age. Cases of death caused 
by the first act of sexual intercourse are by no means rare. They are naturally concealed, 
but cA'cr and anon they come to light. Dr. Chevers mentioned some 14 cases of this sort in 
the last edition of bis ‘ Handbook of Jledical Jurisprudence for India.’ and Dr. Harrey 
found 5 in the medicolegal returns submitted by the Civil Surgeons of the Bengal Presidency 
during the 3 ’ears 1870-71-73. 

“Eeform must come from conr'iction and effort, ns in er’ery other case, but meantime the 

strong arm of the law should be put forth for the protection of female ehildren from the 

degradation and hurt entailed bj' premature sexual intercourse. This can easilj* be done bj’ 
raising the age of punishable intercourse, which is now fuxed at the absurd limit of ten j’ears. 
Menstruation very' seldom appears in native girls before the completed age of tAveh'e j’ears, 
and if the ‘age of consent’ were raised to that limit, it Avould not interfere with the preju- 
dices and customs rvliich insist on marriage before menstruation.” 
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In 1816 some girls were admitted to the Paris Maternity as young as 
thirteen, and during the Revolution several at eleven, and even youngei. 
Smith '‘'speaks of a legal case in which a girl, ele^'en years old, being 
safclv delivered of a living child, charged her uncle with rape, ^llen speaks 
of a girl who became pregnant at twelve years and nine months, and was 
delivered of a healthy, 9-pound boy before the physician’s arrival ; the 
placenta came away afterward, and the mother made a speedy recoveiy. 
She was thought to have had “ dropsy of the abdomen,” as the parents had 
lost a girl of about the same age who was tapped for ascites. The father of 
the child was a boy only fourteen years of age. 

Mai’vclous to relate, there are on i-ecoi'd several cases of twins being born 
to a child mother. Kay reports a case of twins in a girl of thirteen j 
jMontgomery, at iburtcen ; and Meigs rejiorts the case of a young girl, of 
Sjianish blood, at JIaracaibo, who gave birth to a child before she was 
twelve and to twins before reaching fourteen years. 

In the older works, the following authors have reported cases of preg- 
nancy before the appearance of menstruation : Ballonius, Vogel, Mor- 
giigni, the anatomist of the kidney, Schenek, Bartholinus, Bierling, Zacchias, 
Cliarleton, Maiiriceaii, Ephemerides, and Fabricius Hildanus. 

In some cases this precocity seems to be hereditarj', being transmitted 
from mother to daughter, bringing about an almost incredible state of affairs, 
in which a girl is a grandmother about the ordinaiy age of maternity. Kay 
says that he had reported to him, on “ pretty good ” authority, an instance 
of a Damascus Jewess who became a grandmother at twenty-one years. In 
Fmnce® they record a young grandmother of twenty-eight. Ketchum^ 
speaks of a negress, aged thirteen, who gave birth to a well-developed child 
which began to menstruate at ten years and nine months and at thirteen 
became pregnant ; hence the negress was a grandmother at twenty-five years 
and nine months. She had a second child before she was sixteen, ■who began 
to mensti-uate at seven years and six months, thus proving the inheritance of 
this precocity, and leaving us at sea to figure what degree of grandmother 
she may be if she lives to an advanced age. Another interesting case of 
tins nature is that of JIrs. C.,* bom 1854, married in 1867, and who had a 
daughter ten months after. This daughter married in 1882, and in March, 
1883, gave birth to a 9-pound boy. The yontlifiil grandmother, not twenty- 
nine, was present at the birth. This case was remarkable, as the children 
were both legitimate. 

Fecundity in the old seems to have attracted fully as much attention 
among the older observers as precocity. Pliny speaks of Cornelia, of the 
amily of .Serjiioe, who bore a son at sLxty, who was named Yolusius 
^aturmns; and Marsa, a physician of Venice, was deceived in a pregnancy 
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in n woman of sixty, his diagnosis being “ dropsy.” Tarcnta records the history 
of the case of a woman who menstruated and bore children when past the 
age of sixty. Among the older reiiorts are those of Blanchard of a woman 
who bore a child at sixty years ; Ficlitz,*®® one at sixty ; Ephemeridcs, one 
at sixty-two ; Rush,^’ one at sixty ; Bernstein, one at sixty years ; Schocpfer, 
at seventy years ; and, almost beyond belief, Debes® cites an instance as tak- 
ing place at the very advanced age of one hundred and three. 'Wallace'^ 
speaks of a woman in the Isle of Orkney bearing children when past the age 
of sixty, "NYe would naturally expect to find the age of child-bearing prolonged 
in the northern countries where the age of maturity is later. Capuron cites 
an example of child-birth in a woman of sixty ; Haller, cases at fifty-eight, 
sixty-three, and seventy ; Dewees, at sixty-one ; and Thibaut de Chauvalon, 
in a M’oman of Martinique aged ninety years. There was a woman delivered 
in Germany, in 1723, at the age of fifty-five ; one at fifty-one in Kentucky ; ® 
and one in Russia at fifty. ^ DepasseR speaks of a woman of fifty-nine years 
and five months old who was delivered of a healthy male child, M'hich she 
suckled, weaning it on her sixtieth birthday. She had been a widow for 
twenty years, and had ceased to menstruate nearly ten years before. In St. 
Peter’s Church, in East Oxford, is a monument bearing an inscription re- 
cording the death in child-birth of a woman sixty-two years old. Cachot** 
relates the case of a woman of fifty-three, wlio was delivered of a living 
child by moans of the forceps, and a year after bore a second child without 
instrumental interference. She had no milk in her breasts at the time and 
no signs of secretion. This aged mother had been married at fifty-two, five 
years after the cessation of her menstruation, and her husband was a young 
man, only twenty-four years old. 

Kennedy* reports a delivery at sixty-t\vo years, and the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, January, 1863, says: “Dr. W. McCarthy was in attendance on a 
lady of sixty-nine years, on Thursday night last, who gave birth to a fine boy. 
The father of the child is seventy-four years old, and the mother and child 
are doing well.” Quite recently there died in Great Britain a Mrs. Heniy 
of Gortree at the age of one hundred and twelve, leaving a daughter of nine 
years. 

MayhamJ saw a woman seventy-three years old who recovered after 
delivei^' of a child. A most peculiar case is that of a widow, seventy years 
old, a native of Garches.*' She had been in the habit of indulging freely in 
wine, and, during the last six months, to decided excess. After an unusually 
prolonged libation she found herself unable to walk home ; she sat down by 
the roadside Avaiting until she could proceed, and Avas so found by a young 
man aa'Iio kneAv her and aa'Iio proi}osed helping her home. By the time her 
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house was reached night was well advanced, and she invited him to stop^ over 
night ; finding her more than affable, he stopped at her house over four nights, 
and the result of his visits was an ensuing pregnancy for Madame.^ 

Multiple hirths in the aged have been reported from authentic sources. 
The Lancet “ quotes a rather fabulous account of a lady over sixty-hvo years 
of age who gave birth to triplets, making her total number of cliildren 
13. Montgomery, Colorab, and Knehel, each, have recoixled tlie birth of 
twins in women beyond the usual age of the menopause, and there is a case 
recorded of a woman of fifty-two who was delivered of twins. 

Impregnation without completion of the copulative act by reason 
of some malformation, such as occlusion of the vagina or uterus, fibrous and 
unruptured h3'men, etc., has been a subject of discussion in the Avorks of 
medical jurisprudence of all ages ; and cases of conception Avithout entrance 
of the penis are found in abundance throughout medical literature, and may 
haA’e an important medicolegal bearing. There is little doubt of the jiossibilitj* 
of spermatozoa deposited on the genitalia making pi'ogress to the scat of fer- 
tilization, as their power of motility and tenacity of life have been Avell dem- 
onstrated. Percy “ reports an instance in Avhich semen Avas found issuing 
from the os uteri eight and one-half days after the last intercourse ; and a 
microscopic examination of this semen rcA’ealcd the presence of liA’ing as aa’cU 
as dead spermatozoa. Wo liaA'e occasional instances of impregnation bj' 
rectal coitus, the semen finding its aa-ua' into an occluded vaginal canal by a 
fistulous communication. 

Guillenieau,** the surgeon of the French king, tells of a girl of eighteen, 
who Avas brought before the French officials in Paris, in 1607, on the cita- 
tion of her husband of her inability to alloAv him completion of the marital 
function. He alleged that he had made seA'eral unsuccessful attempts to 
enter her, and in doing so had caused paraphimosis. On examination by 
the surgeons .she AA'as found to liaA'e a dense membrane, of a fibrous nature, 
entirely occluding the A'agina, Avhich they inci.=ed. Immediately afterward 
the AA'oman exhibited morning sickness and the usual signs of pregnancy, and 
AA'as delu'ered in four months of a full-term child, the results of an impreg- 
nation occasioned by one of the unsuccessful attempts at entrance. Such 
instances arc numerous in the older literature, and a mere citation of a fcAA* 
is considered sufficient here. Zacchias,® Amand, Fabricius Hildamis, Graaf, 
thediscoA'ererof the follicles that bear his name, Borellus, Blegnj’, Blanchartl,^' 
DiemerbroeckjS Duddell, Mauriceau, & Rej'es, Riolan,** HarA'ej', the discoA’erer 
of the circulation of the blood,* Wolfius, Walther, Rongier,j Ruj'sch, For- 
estus, Ephemerides,** and Schurig all mention cases of conception AA'ith intact 
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liymeiij and in which there was no enti’ance of tiie penis. Tolherg has 
an example of hymen integrum after the birth of a. fetus five months old, 
and there is recorded" a case of tubal j)regnancy in which the hymen Avas 
intact. 

Gilbert •’ gives an account of a case of pregnancy in an unmarried Avoman, 
Avho successfully resisted an attempt at criminal connection and yet became 
im})regnatcd and gaA’c birth to a ])crfectly formed female child. The hymen 
Avas not ruptured, and the impregnation could not haA'c preceded the birth 
more than thirty-six Avccks. Unfortunately, this poor Avoman Avas infected 
with gonorrhea after the attemjrted assault. Simmons of St. Louis" gives 
a curious peculiarity of conception, in Avhich there aaus comj)lete closure of 
the A’agina, subsequent conception, and delivery at term. He made the 
patient’s acquaintance from her application to him in regard to a malcondi- 
tion of her sexual apparatus, causing much domestic infelicity. 

LaAVSon speaks of a Avoman of thirty-fiA’e, Avho had been married ten 
months, and whose husband could never effect an entrance ; yet she became 
pregnant and had a normal labor, desjnte the fact that, in addition to a tough 
and unruptured hymen, she had an occluding A'aginal cyst. Hickinbotham 
of Birmingham ® reports the history of tAA'o cases of labor at terra in females 
AA’hose hymens AA’ere immensely thickened. H. Grey EdAvards has seen a 
case of imperforate hymen Avhich had to be torn through in labor ; yet one 
single act of copulation, even Avith this obstacle to entrance, sufficed to 
impregnate. Champion speaks of a Avoman Avho became pregnant although 
her hymen Avas intact. She had been in the habit of having coitus by the 
urethra, and all through her pregnancy continued this practice. 

Houghton^ speaks of a girl of tAA’onty-five into Avliose A'agina it Avas 
imjjossible to pass the tip of the first finger on account of the dense cicatricial 
membrane in the orifice, but Avho gaA'e birth, Avith comparative ease, to a 
child at full terra, the only interference necessary being a fcAv slight incisions 
to permit the passage of the head. TAveedie® saAv an Irish girl of tAventy- 
three, Avith an imperforate os uteri, aa'Iio had menstruated only scantily since 
fourteen and not since her marriage. She became pregnant and Avent to 
term, and required some operatiAm interference. He incised at the point of 
usual location of the os, and one of his incisions AA’as followed by the floAV of 
liquor amnii, and the head fell upon the artificial opening, the diameter of 
AA'hich proA’od to be one and a half or tAA'o inches ; the birth then progressed 
promptly, the child being born alhra. 

Guerard '* notes an insfcince in AA'hich the opening barely admitted a hair ; 
yet the patient reached the third month of pregnancy, at Avhich time she 
induced abortion in a manner that could not be ascertained. Roe gives a 
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case of conception in an imperforate uterus,® and Duncan** relates the liistory 
of a case of pregnancy in an unruptured hymen, characterized by an extra- 
ordinarj' ascent of the uterus. Among many, the following modern observers 
have also reported instances of pregnancy with hj’men integrum : Braun,® 
3 cases; Francis,** Horton,® Oakman,^ Brill, e 2 cases; Burgess,** Haig,* 
Hay,* and Smith.** 

Instances in which the presence of an unruptured hymen has complicated 
or retarded actual labor are quite common, and until the membrane is rup- 
tured external means the labor is often effectually obstructed. Among 
others reporting cases of this nature are Beale,* Care}’,™ Davis, Emond,® 
Fetherston, Leisenring,® Mackinlay,P Martinelli, Palmer,*! Rousseau, Ware, 
and Yale.*' 

There arc many cases of stricture or complete occlusion of the vagina, con- 
genital or acquired from cicatincial contraction, obstructing delivery, and in 
some the impregnation seems more marvelous than cases in which the obstruc- 
tion is only a thin membranous hymen. Often the obstruction is so dense 
as to require a large bistoury to divide it, and even tliat is not ahvays suffi- 
cient, and the Cesarean operation only can terminate the obstructed delivery ; 
we cannot surmise how conception could have been possible. Staples ® records 
a case of pregnancy and parturition with congenital stricture of the vagina. 
IMaisonneuve * mentions the successful practice of a Cesarean operation in a 
case of congenital occlusion of the vagina forming a complete obstruction to 
delivery’. Verdile" records an instance of imperforate vagina in which the 
rectovaginal wall was divided and the delivery effected through the rectum 
and anus. Lombard *■ mentions an observation of complete occlusion of the 
vagina in a woman, the mother of 4 living children and pregnant for the 
fifth time. Thus, almost incredible to relate, it is possible for a woman to 
become a mother of a living child and yet preserve all the vaginal evidences 
of virginity. Cole®' describes a woman of twenty-four who was delivered 
without the rupture of the hymen, and Meek * remarks on a similar case. 
W e can readily see that, in a case like that of Verdile, in which rectal deliv- 
er}’ is effected, the hymen could be left intact and the product of conception 
be born alive. 

A natural sequence to the subject of impregnation without entrance is 
that of artificial impregnation. From being a matter of wonder and 
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hearsay, it has been clcnionstratecl as a practical and useful method in those 
cases in ■which, by reason of some unfortunate anatomic malformation on 
either the male or the female side, the marriage is unfruitful. There are 
many cases constantly occurring in -which the birth of an heir is a most 
desirable thing in a person’s life. The historic instance of Queen Mai^’’ of 
England, whose anxiety and efforts to bear a child were the subject of public 
comment and prayers, is but an example of a fact that is occurring eveiy 
day, and doubtless some of these cases could be righted by the pursuance of 
some of the methods suggested. 

There have been rumoi’s from the beginning of the century of women 
being impregnated in a bath, from contact with cloths containing semen, etc., 
and some authorities in medical jurisprudence have accepted the possibility 
of such an occurrence. It is not in the province of this work to speculate 
on what may be, but to give authoritative facts, from which the reader may 
draw his own deductions. Fertilization of plants has been thought to have 
been known in the oldest times, and there are some who believe that the 
library at Alexandria must have contained some information relative to it. 
The first authentic account that we have of artificial impregnation is that of 
Schwammerdam, who in 1680 attempted it without success by the fecunda- 
tion of the eggs of fish. Roesel, his scholar, made an attempt in 1690, but 
also failed ; and to Jacobi, in 1700, belongs the honor of success. In 1780, 
Abbe Spallanzani, following up the success of Jacobi, artificially impreg- 
nated a bitch, who brought forth in sixty-two days 3 puppies, all 
resembling the male. The illustrious John Hunter advised a man afflicted 
with hypospadias to impregnate his wife by vaginal injections of semen in 
water with an ordinary syringe, and, in spite of the simplicity of this 
method, the attempt was followed by a successful issue. Since this time, 
Nicholas of Nancy and Lesueur have practised the simple vaginal method ; 
while Gigon, d’AngoulGme (14 cases), Girault (10 cases), Marion Sims, 
Tliomas, Salmon, Pajot, Gallard, Court)’^, Roubaud, Dehaut, and others have 
used the more modern uterine method with success. 

A dog-breeder," by syringing the uterus of a bitch, has succeeded in im- 
pregnating her. Those who are desirous of full information on this subject, as 
regards the modus operandi, etc., are referred to Girault this author reports 
in full several examples. One case was that of a woman, aged twenty-five, 
afflicted with blenorrhea, who, chagrined at not having issue, made repeated 
forcible injections of semen in water for t^vo months, and finally succeeded 
in impregnating herself, and was delivered of a living child. Another case 
was that of a female, aged twenty-three, who had an extra long vaginal 
canal, probably accounting for the absence of pregnancy. She made injec- 
tions of semen, and was finally delivered of a child. He also reports the 
case of a distinguished musician who, by reason of hypospadias, had never 
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imprc{,matc(l hi? wife, and had resorted to injections of semen with a favor- 
able re=nlt. This latter case seems lianlly warranted when we consider 
that «nen afilicted witli hypospadias and epispadias Jiave become fathers. 
I’erov » *'ivc< (he instance of a gentleman whom he had known for some 
time, wlm-e urethra terminated a little below the fremira, as in other persons, 
blit who-e glans bulged quite prominently beyond it, rendering urination in 
the Ibrwartl direction impossible. Despite the fact that this man could not 
perform the ejaculatory lunction, he was the father of three children, two of 
them iiilieriting hi? penile formation. 

The fundaniental condition of fecnnditj' being the union of a spermato- 
rnid and an ovum, the oliject of artificial impregnation is to further this union 
hr iitfrodneing semen directly to the fundus of the uterus. The operation is 
(piitc pimple and as follows ; The husband, having been found perfectly 
hcalthv, is directed to cohabit with his wife, using a condom. The semen 
ejaculated is sucked up by an intrauterine syringe (Fig. 1) which has been 

properly disinfected and kept 
warm. The os uteri is now 
e.vposcd and wiped off with 
some cotton which has been 
dipped in an antiseptic fluid ; 
the nozzle of the syringe is 
introduced to the fundus of 
the uterus, and some drops 
of the fluid slowly expressed 
into the uterus. The woman 
is then kept in bed on her 
back. This operation is best 
curried out immediately before or immediately after the menstrual epoch, and 
if not Micce."!ful .at the fir^t attempt should be repeated for several months. 
At the pre-ent <l.uy artificial impregnation in pisciculture is extensively used 
with great miccc=s.'’ 

“ jao, tefil. 

•' The fnllowiiij: oxtraoTtlinary incident of accidental impregnation, quoted from tlie 
American Medical Meekly l by the Lancet, 2 is given in brief, not beennse it bears any sem- 
blance of possibility. Imt as a curious example from the realms of imagination in medicine. 

L. G, Ctipers of Vicksburg, Miss., relates an incident during the late Civil War, as fol- 
lows; A matron and her two daughters, aged ilitcen and Be^cnteen years, filled with the 
etilhtisiasm orpatriotivin. stood ready to ntinister to the woands of their conntrymeu in their 

fine r<-videnw near the secnc of the iKitllcof R , May 12, 16G3, between’ a portion of 

Grant’s army and some Confodcrates. During the fray a gallant and noble yonng friend of 
the narrator staagercil and fell to the earth ; at the same time a piercing cry was heard in the 
ion‘4 iH'ar liy, Lxnniiiirvtion of the xronncled foldior showed thata hnllethnd passed through 
the M rotnm and carritsl away the led testicle. The Kime bullet Iiad apparently penetrated the 
Jrn M,ic of the alKlonicn of tlic elder yonng lady, midway between the nmbilicns and the 
anterior siipennr spinous procc-s of the ilium, and had liecome lost in the abdomen. This 
«fiI.Sor.:,t,TI. ,,,, „ 
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Interesting as are all the anomalies of conception, none are more so than 
those of unconscious impregnation; and some 'well-authenticated cases 
can be mentioned. Instances of violation in sleep, with subsequent j)reg- 
nancy as a result, have been reported in the last century by Valcntini,^®^ Gen- 
selius,*^ and Schurig. Reports by modern authorities seem to be quite scarce, 
though there are several cases on record of rape during anesthesia, followed 
by impregnation. Capuron ^ relates a curious instance of a woman who was 
raped during lethargy, and who subsequently became pregnant, though her 
condition was not ascertained until the fourth month, the peculiar abdominal 
sensation exciting suspicion of the true nature of the case, which had pre- 
viously been thought impossible. 

There is a record of a case ® of a young girl of great moral pui'ity who 
became pregnant without the slightest knowledge of the source ; although, it 
might be remarked, such cases must be taken “ cwm grano salis.” Cases of 
conception Avitiiout the slightest sexual desire or pleasure, either from fright, 
as in rape, or naturally deficient constitution, have been recorded ; as well 
as conception during intoxication and in a hypnotic trance, which latter has 
recently assumed a much mooted legal aspect. As far back as 1680,-‘® 
Duverney speaks of conception without the slightest sense of desix'eor pleasure 
on the part of tlie female. 

Conception ■with. Deficient Organs. — Having spoken of conception 
with some obstructive interference, conception with some natural or acquired 
deficiency of the functional, organic, or genital apparatus must be considered. 
It is a well-known fact that women exhibiting rudimentary development of 
the uterus or vagina are still liable to become pregnant, and many such cases 
have been recorded ; but the most peculiar cases are those in which pregnancy 
has appeared after removal of some of the sexual apparatus. 

Pregnancy going to term with a successful delivery frequently follows 
the performance of ovariotomy with astonishing rapidity. Olier cites an 

(liiughter siiiTered an attack of peritonitis, bat recovered in two months under the treatment 
administered. 

Alarvelons to relate, jnst two hundred and seventy-eight days after the reception of the 
minie-hall, she was delivered of a fine boy, weighing 8 pounds, to the surprise of herself and the 
mortification of her parents and friends. The hymen was intact, and the young mother strenu- 
ously insisted on her virginity and innocence. About three weeks after this remarkable birth 
Dr. Capers was called to see the infant, and the grandmother insisted that there was something 
wrong Avith the child’s genitals. Examination showed a rough, swollen, and sensitive scrotum, 
containing some hard substance. He operated, and extracted a smashed and battered minie- 
hall. The doctor, after some meditation, theorized in this manner : He concluded that this was 
the same ball that had carried away the testicle of his young friend, that had penetrated the 
OA’ary of the young lady, and, Avith some spermatozoa upon it, had impregnated her. With 
this conviction he approached the young mcin and told him the circumstances ; the soldier 
appeared skepticMl at first, hut consented to Arisit the j'onng mother ; a friendship ensued 
which soon ripened into a happy marriage, and the p.air had three children, none resembling, 
in the same degree as the first, the Ireroic pater familiaB. 

a 104, 1715. b 254, 86. « 525, 1855. 
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instance of ovariotomy Avith a pregnancy of twins three mouths afterward, 
and accouchement at term of two well-developed boys. Polaillon » speaks of 
a pregnancy consecutive to ovariotomy, the accouchement being normal at 
term. Crouch'* reports a case of successful parturition in a patient who had 
previously undergone ovariotomy by a large incision. Parsons *= mentions a 
case of twin jjregnancy two years after ovariotomy attended with abnormal 
development of one of the children. Cutter*' speaks of a case in which a 
woman bore a child one year after the performance of ovariotomy, and 
Pippingskold ® of two cases of pregnancy after ovariotomy in which the 
stump as well as the remaining ovarj-- were cauterized. Biwn ^ relates a 
similar instance with successful delivery. Bixby,e Harding,** 'Walker 
(1878-9), and Mears* all report cases, and others are not at all rare. In 
the cases following shortly after operation, it has been suggested that they 
may be explained by the long retention of the ova in the uterus, deposited 
there prior to operation. In the presence of such facts one can but wonder 
if artificial fecundation of an omun derived from another woman may ever 
be brought about in the uterus of a sterile woman ! 

Conception Soon After a Preceding Pregnancy. — Conception some- 
times follows birth (or abortion) with astonishing rapiditj', and some women 
seem for a period of their lives either always pregnant or with infants at 
their breasts. This prolificity is often alluded to, and is not confined to 
the lo'\\;cr clas«e-, as often stated, but is eommon even among the nobility. 
Illustrative of this, we have examples -in some of the reigning families in 
Europe to-day. A peculiar instance is given by Sparkman t in which a 
woman conceived just forty hours after abortion. Rice ** mentions the case 
of a woman who was confined with her first child, a boy, on July 31, 1870, 
and was again delivered of another child on June 4, 1871. She had become 
pregnant twenty-eight days after deliveiy'. He also mentions another case 
of a ^Irs. C., who, at the age of twenty-three, gave birth to a child on 
September 13, 1880, and bore a second child on July 2, 1881. She must 
have become pregnant twenty-one days after the delivery' of her first child. 

Superfetation has been known for many centuries ; the Romans had laws 
prc'cnbing the laws of succession in such cases, and many medical writers have 
mentioned it. Hippocrates and Aristotle wrote of it, the former at some length. 
Pliny speaks of a slave who bore two infants, one resembling the master, the 
other a man with whom she had intercourse, and cites the case as one of super- 
fetation. Scheiick ' relates instances, and Zacchias, Velchius, and Sinibaldus 
mention ca<!cs. Pare seemed to be well conversant with the possibility as 
well as the actuality of superfeUition ; and Harvey™ reports that a certain 


® ICS, 1879, vi., 243. b 550, xxxv., 71. c 47 Q i 80 q j 
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ninicl, gotten with child by her master, in order to hide lier knavery came to 
London in Septemhor, where she lay in by stealth, and being recovered, 
returned home. In December of the same year she was unexpectedly deliv- 
ered of another child, a product of superfetation, which proclaimed the crime 
that she had so cunnindv concealed before. 

jMareollus Donatus, Corel, Schaclier,"*” and IMauriceau " mention super- 
fetation. In the Academic dcs Sciences, at I’aris, in 1702, there was men- 
tioned the rase of a woman who was delivered of a boy ; in the idaconta was 
discovered a sort of bladder which was found to contain a female fetus of 
the age of from four to five months ; and in 1720, before the same society, there 
was an in.^tance in which two fetuses were born a day apart, one aged forty 
days and the other at fidl term. From the description, it docs not seem pos- 
.«iblc that either of these were blighted twin ])regnancies. Ruysch’’ gives an 
nceonnl of a snrgeon\>5 wife at Amsterdam, in IGSti, who was delivered of a 
strong child which survived, and, six hours after, of a small embryo, the 
funis of which was full of hydatids and the placenta as largo and thick as one 
of three months. Ruysch aceompania-« his description with an illustnitive 
figure. At Lyons, in 17S2, llenoite Fnimjuet was uncxi)ectodly delivered 
of a child seven months old j three weeks later she experienced symptoms 
indicative of the existence of another fetus, and after live months and six- 
teen davs she was delivered of a remarkablv strong and hoalthv child. 

IJaudeloque® .speaks of a ca.se of suporfetation «)b.-iervcd by De.8grange.s 
in Lvons in 1780. After the birth of the first infant the lochia failed to 
flow, no milk appeared in the breasts, and the belly remained large. In 
about three wcek.s after the accouchement .she had connection with her hus- 
band, and in a few days felt fetal movements. A second child was born at 
term, .sixty-eight days after the first ; and in 1782 both children were 
living. A woman of Arle.s‘’ was delivered on Xovember 11, 1700, of a 
child at term ; .she had connection with her husband four d.ay.s after ; the 
lochia stopped, and the milk did not flow after thi.s intcrcoui'se. About one 
and a half months after this she felt quickening again, and naturally sup- 
posed that she had become impregnated by the first intercourse after confine- 
ment ; but five months after the first accouchement .she Avas delivered of 
another child at term, the rc.sult of a su])erfetation. Milk in abundance 
made its appearance, and .she Avas amply able to nourish l>oth children from 
the brejists. L{ichau.<5e " speaks of a AA-oman of thirty aa*]io bore one cliild 
on April 30, 1748, and another on September IGth in the .same year. Her 
breasts were full enough to nourish both of the children. It might be 
remarked in comment on this case that, according to a French authority, 
the Avoman died in 1755, and on dissection Avas found to have had a double 
uterus. 

» 513, npp. i., C.J. G9S, Tome i., obs. 14, « Trait6 (Ic I’Art dcs Accbuclicmcns, ii. 
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A peculiar instance of superfetation Tvas reported by Langmore* in which 
there was an abortion of a fetus between the third and fourth months, appar- 
ently dead some time, and thirteen hours later a second fetus ; an ovum of 
about four weeks and of perfect formation was found adherent near tiie 
fundus. Tyler Smith'’ mentions a lady pregnant for the first time who 
miscarried at five months and some time afterward discharged a small clot 
containing a perfectly fresh and healthy ovum of about four weeks’ forma- 
tion. There was no sign of a double uterus, and the patient menstruated 
ref>'ularly during pregnancy, being unwell three weeks before the abortion. 
Harley and Tanner ® speak of a woman of tliirty-eight who never had borne 
twins,' and who aborted a fetus of four months’ gestation ; serious hemorrhage 
accompanied the removal of the placenta, and on placing the hand in the uter- 
ine cavity an embryo of five or six weeks was found inclosed in a sac and 
floating in clear liquor amnii. The patient w^as the mother of nine children, 
the youngest of whicli w’as three years old. 

Young'' speaks of a woman who three months previously had aborted a 
three months’ fetus, but a tumor still remained in the abdomen, the auscultation 
of which gave evidence of a fetal heart-beat. Vaginal examination revealed 
a dilatation of the os uteri of at least one incli and a fetal head pressing out ; 
subsequently a living fetus of about six months of age was delivered. Se- 
vere hemorrhage complicated the case, but was controlled, and convales- 
cence speedily ensued. Huse * cites an instance of a mother bearing a boy 
on November 4, 1834, and a girl on August 3, 1835. At birth the boy 
looked premature, about seven months old, which being the cage, the girl 
mu-jt have been either a superfetation or a seven months’ child also. Van 
Bil)ber of Baltimore says he met a young lady who was bom five months 
alter her .lister, and avIio was still living. 

The most curious and convincing examples of superfetation are those in 
which children of different colors, either tvdns or near the same age, are 
born to the same woman, — similar to that exemplified in the case of the mare 
who was covered first by a stallion and a quarter of an hour later by an 
a^-, and gave birth at one parturition to a horse and a mule.*’ Parsons e 
speaks of a ca.'-e at Charleston, S. C., in 1714, of a white woman who gave 
birth to twins, one a mulatto and the other white. She confessed that after 
her husband left her a negro servant came to her and forced her to comply 
u ith his u islics by threatening her life. Smellie mentions the case of a 
Idack u Oman who had twins, one child black and the other almost white. 
She confessed having had intercourse with a white overseer immediately after 
her husband left her bed. Dewees'' reports a similar case. Newlin of 
Nashville ‘ speaks of a negress who bore t^vins, one distinctly black with the 

“ 135. b 47G, April 19, 1856. 
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tj’pical African features, while the other was a pretty mulatto exhibiting the 
distinct characters of the Caucasian race. Both the parents were perfect 
types of the black African negro. The mother, on being questioned, frankly 
acknoAvledgcd that shortly after being with her husband she had lain a night 
with a white man. In this case each child had its own distinct cord and 
l)lacenta. 

Archer” gives facts illustrating and observations showing : “ that a 
white woman, by intercourse with a white man and negro, may conceive 
twins, one of which shall be white and the other a mulatto ; and that, vice 
versa, a black woman, by intercourae with a negro and a white man, may 
conceive twins, one of which shall be a negro and the other a mulatto.” 
AVight’’ narrates that he was called to sec a ■woman, the wife of an East 
Indian laborer on the Isle of Trinidad, who had been delivered of a fetus 
6 inches long, about four months old, and having a coid of about 18 inches 
in length. He removed the placenta, and in about half an hour the woman 
was delivered of a full-term white female child. The first child was dark, 
like the mother and father, and the mother denied any possibility of its 
being a white man’s child ; but this was only natural on her part, as East 
Indian husbands are so intensely jealous that they would even kill an un- 
faithful wife. Both the mother and the mysterious white baby are doing 
well. Bouillon speaks of a negrcss in Guadeloupe who bore twins, one a 
negro and the other a mulatto. She had sexual congress with both a negro 
and a white man. 

Delmas,‘' a surgeon of Rouen, tells of a woman of thirty-six who was 
delivered in the hospital of his cit)’ on February 26, 1806, of two children, 
one black and the other a mulatto. She had been pregnant eight months, 
and had had intercourse with a negro tNvice about her fourth month of preg- 
nancy, though living with the white man who first impregnated her. Two 
placentae were expelled .some time after the twins, and showed a mem- 
branous junction. The children died shortly after birth. 

Pregnancy often takes place in a unicorn or bicorn uterus, leading to sim- 
ilar anomalous conditions. Galle, Hoffman, Massen, and Sanger give inter- 
esting accounts of this occurrence, and Ross® relates an instance of triple 
pregnancy in a double uterus. Cleveland*" describes a discharge of an 
anomalous deciduous membrane during pregnancy whichVas iwobably from 
the unimpregnated half of a double uterus. 

n 641, 1809-10. 124, July C, 1895, 14. c Bull, de la Soci6t6 de M6d., 1821. 
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Extrauterine Pregnancy. — In the consideration of prenatal anomalies, 
the first to be discussed will be those of extrautcrinc pregnancy. This 
abnormalism has been known almost as long as there has been any real 
knowledge of obstetrics. In the writings of Albucafeis,”® during the eleventh 
centuiy, extrauterine pregnancy is discussed, and later the works of N. 
Polinas and Cordaus, about the sixteenth century, speak of it ; in the case 
of Cordffius the fetus was converted into a lithopedion and carried in the 
abdomen t\venty-eight years. Horstius in the sixteenth century relates the 
history of a woman who conceived for the third time in March, 1547, and 
in 1563 the remains of the fetus were still in the abdomen. 

Israel Spach, in an extensive gjmecologic work published in 1557, fig- 
ures a lithopedion drawn in situ in the case of a woman with her belly laid 
open. He dedicated to this calcified fetus, which he regarded as a reversion, 
tlie following carious epigram, in allusion to the classical myth that after the 
flood the world was repopulated by the two sursdvors, Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
who walked over the earth and cast stones behind them, which, on striking 
the ground, became people. Roughly translated from the Latin, this epigram 
read as follows ; “ Deucalion cast stones behind him and thus fashioned our 
tender race from the hard marble. How comes it that nowadays, by a reversal 
of tilings, the tender body of a little babe has limbs nearer akin to stone ? ” “ 
Many of the older writers mention this form of fetation as a curiosity, but 
offer no explanation as to its cause. Mauriceau and do Graaf discuss in 
full extrauterine pregnancy, and Salmutli, Hannmus, and BarthoHnus describe 
it. From the be^nning of the eighteenth century' this subject always 
demanded the attention and interest of medical observers. In more modem 
times, Campbell and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, who named it “ Grossesse Path- 
ologique,” have carefully defined and classified the forms, and to-day every 
text-book on obstetrics gives a scientific discussion and classification of the 
different forms of extrauterine pregnane)'. 

The site of the conception is generally the wall of the utenis, the Fallo- 
pian tube, or the ovary, although there are instances of pregnancy in the 
vagina, as for example when there is scirrhus of the uterus ;** and again, cases 
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supposed to be only extrautoriiie have been instances simply of double uterus, 
with single or concurrent pregnancy. Ross® speaks of a woman of thirty- 
three who had been married fourteen years, had borne six children, and 
who on July 16, 1870, miscarried with tAvins of about five months’ develop- 
ment. After a week she declared that she was still pregnant with another 
child, but as the physician had placed his hand in the uterine cavity after the 
abortion, he kncAV the fetus must be elsewhere or that no pregnancy existed. 
We can readily see how this condition might lead to a diagnosis of extra- 
uterine pregnancy, but as the patient insisted on a thorough examination, the 
doctor found by the stethoscope the presence of a beating fetal heart, and 
by vaginal examination a double uteins. On introducing a sound into the new 
aperture he discovered that it opened into another cavity ; but as the Avoman 
AA'as pregnant in this, he proceeded no further. On October 31st she AA^as 
delivered of a female child of full groAsftii. She had menstruated from this 
bipartite uterus three times during the period betAA'een the miscarriage of the 
tAvins and the birth of the child. Both the mother and child did Avell. 

In most cases there is rupture of the fetal sac into the abdominal caA'ity 
or the uterus, and the fetus is ejected into this location, from thence to be 
reraoA^ed or carried therein many years ; but there are instances in AA'hich the 
conception has been found in situ, as depicted in Figure 2. A sturdy Avoman 
of thirty aa'us executed on January 16, 1736, for the murder of her child. It 
Avas ascertained that she had passed her catamenia about the first of the 
month, and thereafter had sexual intercourse AA’ith one of her felloAA'-prisoners. 
On dissection both Fallopian tubes AA'^ere found distended, and the left OA’ary, 
which bore signs of conception, aa'us tAA'ice as large as the right, Campbell 
quotes another such case in a AA'oraan of thirty-eight aa'Iao for twenty years 
had practised her Amcation as a Cj'prian, and Avho unexpectedly conceived. 
At the third month of pregnancy a hard extrauterine tumor AA’^as found, 
Avhich Avas gradually increasing in size and extending to the left side of the 
hjqjogastrium, the associate symptoms of pregnancy, sense of pressure, pain, 
tormina, and dysuria, being unusually scA^ere. There AA^as subsequently an 
attack of inflammatoiy fever, followed by tumefaction of the abdomen, con- 
vulsions, and death on the ninth day. The fetus had been contained in the 
peritoneal coat of the ovary until the fourth month, AAdien one of the feet 
passed through the cyst and caused the fatal result. Signs of acute peritonitis 
Avere seen postmortem, the abdominal caAuty AA^as full of blood, and the OA^aiy 
much lacerated. 

The termination of extrauterine pregnancy varies ; in some cases the 
fetus is extracted by operation after rupture ; in others the fetus has been 
delivered alive by abdominal section ; it may be partially absorbed, or carried 
many years in the abdomen ; or it may ulcerate through the confining walls, 
enter the boAvels or bladder, and the remnants of the fetal body be discharged. 

a 476, 1871, ii., 189. ^ 527 , vol. v., 277. 
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The ciirioii« moiid'onwl by older M'ritci-s, and called abortion 
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pnnic<l by Its placenta. The older observei’s thouglit this woman must have 
had two orifices to her womb, one of which had some connection with the 
stomach, a< they had rccoids of the dissection of a fcinalo in whom was found 
a conformation similar to this. 
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which the bones of a fetus were discharged at stool, causing intense pain. 
Armstrong * describes an anomalous case of pregnancy in a syphilitic patient 
M'ho discharged fetal bones by the rectum. Bubendorf ^ reports the sponta- 
neous elimination of a fetal skeleton by the rectum after five years of reten- 
tion, with recovery of the patient. Butcher ® speaks of delivery through the 
rectum at the fourth month, with recovery. Depaul mentions a similar ex- 
pulsion after a pregnancy of about two months and a half. Jackson reports 
the dissection of an extrauterine sac which communicated freely with the 
large intestine. Peck ® has an example of spontaneous delivery of an extra- 
uterine fetus by the rectum, with recovery of the mother. Skippon,^ in the 
early part of the last centuiy, reports the discharge of the bones of a fetus 
through an “ imposthiime " in the groin. Other cases of anal discharge of 
the product of extrauterine conception are recorded by Winthrop, 'NYoodbury, 
Tuttle, Atkinson, Browne, AVeinlechner, Gibson, Littre, IMagnider, Gilland, 
and many others. Be Brun du Bois-Xoir 6 speaks of the expulsion of extra- 
uterine remains by the anus after seven years, and Heyerdahl ** after thirteen 
years. Benhani * mentions the discharge of a fetus by the rectum ; there 
was a stricture of the rectum associated with syphilitic patches, necessitating 
the performance of colotomy. 

Bartholinus and Rosseus speak of fetal bones being discharged 
from the urinary passages. Ebersbach, in the Ephemerides of 1717, 
describes a necropsy in which a human fetus was found contained in the 
bladder. In 1878 White ^ reported an instance of the discharge of fetal 
remains through the bladder. 

Discharge of the Fetus through the Abdominal "Walls. — ^Margaret 
Parry of Berkshire^ in 1668 voided the bones of a fetus through the flesh 
above the os pubis, and in 1684 she was alive and well, having had healthy 
children afterward. Brodie ^ reports the history of a case in a negress who 
voided a fetus from an abscess at the navel about the seventeenth month of 
conception. ^Modern instances of the discharge of the extrauterine fetus 
from the Avails of the abdomen are frequently reported. Algora speaks of 
an abdominal pregnancy in which tliere AA’as spontaneous perforation of the 
anterior abdominal parietes, folloAved by death. Bouzal " cites an extraor- 
dinaiy case of ectopic gestation in which there Avas natural expulsion of the 
fetus through abdominal Avails, AAuth subsequent intestinal strangulation. An 
artificial anus was established and the mother recovered. Brodie, Dunglison, 
Erich, Rodbard, Fox, and Wilson are among others reporting the expulsion 
of remnants of ectopic pregnancies through the abdominal parietes. Camp- 
bell quotes the case of a Polish w’oman, aged thirty-five,® the mother of nine 
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children, most of whom were stillborn, who conceived for the tenth time, the 
gestation being normal up to the Ijdng-in jjeriod. She had pains followed 
bv extraordinary effusion and some blood into the vagina. After various 
proti’acted complaints the abdominal tumor became painful and inflamed in 
the umbilical region. A breach in the walls soon formed, gi\ing exit to 
jnirulent matter and all the bones of a fetus. During this process the patient 
received no medical treatment, and frequently no assistance in dressing the 
opening. She recovered, but had an artificial anus all her life. Sarah 
jMcKinna® was married at sixteen and menstruated for the first time a 
month thereafter. Ten months after marriage she showed signs of preg- 
nancy and was delivered at full term of a living child ; the second child 
was born ten months after the first, and the second month after the seeond 
birth she again showed signs of pregnancy. At the close of nine months 
these symptoms, with the exception of the suppression of menses, subsided, 
and in this state she continued for six years. During the first four years she 
felt discomfort in the region of the umbilicus. About the seventh year 
she suffered tumefaction of the abdomen and thought she had conceived 
again. The abscess burst and an elbow of the fetus protruded from the 
wound. A butcher enlarged the wound and, fixing his finger under the jaw 
of the fetus, extracted the head. On looking into the abdomen he perceived 
a black object, whereupon he introduced his hand and extracted piecemeal 
an entire fetal skeleton and some decomposed animal-matter. The abdomen 
was bound up, and in six weeks the woman was enabled to superintend her 
domestic affaire ; e.xcepting a ventral hernia she had no bad after-results. 
Kimura,'’ quoted by 'Whitney, speaks of a case of extrauterine pregnancy in 
a Japanese woman of forty-one similar to the foregoing, in which an arm 
protruded through the abdominal wall above the umbilicus and the remains 
of a fetus were removed through the aperture. The accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 3) shows the appearance of the arm in situ before extraction of 
the fetus and the location of the wound. 

Bodinier® and Lusk ** report instance of the deliver)' of an extrauterine 
fetus by the vagina ; and iMathieson ® relates the liistory of the delivery of a 
living ectopic child by the vagina, with recovery of the mother. Gordon^ 
spc.aks of a curious case in a negress, six months pregnant, in which an extra- 
uterine fetus passed down from the posterior culdesac and occluded the 
uterus. It was removed through the vagina, and two days later labor-pains 
set in, and in two hours she was delivered of a uterine child. The placenta 
was left behind and drainage established through the vagina, and the woman 
made complete recovery. 

Combined Intrauterine and Extrauterine Gestation.— Many w-ell- 
authentic.atcd cases of combined pregnancy, in w'hich one of the products of 


“ 629, viiL, 517. 
^ 12o, xk,, 242. 


'*791, 1893. 

« 224, 1834, i., 99. 


e 616, V., 79. 
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conception was intrauterine and tbe other of cxtrauterine gestation, have been 
recorded. Clark and Eanisbothaiu*^ report instances of double conception, 
one fetus being born alive in the ordinary manner and the other located 
extrauterinc. Chasser** speaks of a case in which there was concurrent 
pregnancy in both the uterus and the Fallopian tube. Smith‘d cites an 
instance of a woman of twenty-three who became pregnant in August, 1870. 
In the following December she passed fetal bones from the rectum, and a 
month later gave birth to an intrauterine fetus of six months’ growth. 
IMcGce mentions the case of a woman of twenty-eight who became pregnant 
in July, 1872, and on October 20th and 21st passed several fetal bones by the 
rectum, and about four months later expelled some from the uterus. From this 
time she rapidly recovered her strength and health. Devergie® quotes an 
instance of a woman of thirt)’ who had several children, but who died sud- 




Fig. 3.— A, protrusion of an arm in ectopic gestation; B, after operation (Kimura). 


denly, and being pregnant was opened. In the right iliac fossa was found 
a male child weighing 5 pounds and 5 ounces, 81 inches long, and of 
about five montlis’ growth. The uterus also contained a male fetus of about 
three months’ gestation. Figure 4 shows combined intrauteilne and extra- 
uterine gestation. Hodgeu ^ speaks of a woman of twenty-seven, who was 
regular until Jfovember, 1872; early in January, 1873, she had an attack 
of pain with peritonitis, shortly after which what was apparently an extra- 
uterine pregnancy gradually diminished. On August 17, 1873, after a labor 
of eight hours, she gave birth to a healthy fetus. The hand in the uterus 
detected a tumor to the left, which was reduced to about one-fourth the 
former size. In April, 1874, the woman still suffered pain and tenderness 

» 548, 1856, 691. 463, Aont, 1812, 415. « 481, Februai;)-, 1873. 

d 681, March, 1875. « M^decine L4gale, i., 508. f 703, August, 1874. 
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in the tumor. Hodgen believed this to have been originally a tubal preg- 
nancy, which burst, causing much hemorrhage and the deatli of the fetus, 
together with a limited peritonitis. Beach “ has seen a t^^dn compound 
pregnancy in which after connection there was a miscarriage in six ■weeks, 
and four years after delivery of an extrauterine fetus through the abdominal 
walls. Cooke cites an example of intrauterine and extrauterine pregnancy 
progressing simultaneously to full period of gestation, witli resultant 
death. Rosset** reports the case of a woman of twenty-seven, who menstru- 
ated last in November, 1878, and on August 6, 1879, was delivered of a 
well-developed dead female child 'weighing seven pounds. The uterine 
contractions were feeble, and the attached placenta ■was removed only 
wdth difficulty; there was considerable hemorrhage. The hemorrhage 

continued to occur at inter\mls of two 



weeks, and an extrauterine tumor re- 
mained. Ttvo weeks later septicemia 
supervened and life was despaired of. 
On the 15tli of October a portion of a 
fetus of five months’ growth in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition protruded 
from tlie vulva. After the escape of this 
putrid mass her health returned, and in 
four months she was again robust and 
healthy. "Whinery® speaks of a young 
W’oman who at tlie time of her second 
child-birth observed a tumor in the ab- 
domen on her right side and felt motion 
in it. In about a month she was seized 


Fig. i —Combined intraaterine and extrauterine _ -.i • i • i . • j i 

gestation (Brit. Med Jour , May 12. 1894) COntlnUed a WCek 

and then ceased. Health soon improved, 
and the woman afterward gave birth to a third child ; subsequently she 
noticed that the tiunor had enlarged since the first birth, and she had a recur- 
rence of pain and a slight hemorrhage every three weeks, and distinctly felt 
motion in the tumor. This continued for eighteen months, ■when, after a most 
\ iolent attack of pain, all movement ceased, and, as she expressed it, she knew 
the moment the child died. The tumor lost its natural consistence and felt 
flabbj and dead. An incision was made through the linea alba, and the 
knife came in contact >vitli a hard, gritfy substance, three or four lines thick. 
The escape of several quarts of dark brown fluid followed the incision, and the 
operation had to be discontinued on account of the ensuing syncope. About 
six weeks afterward a bone presented at the orifice, which tlie woman extracted, 
and this was soon followed by a mass of bones, hair, and putrid matter. The 
discharge was small, and gradually grmv less in quantity and offensiveness, 
“ 4o9, 1871. b 133^ April, 1878. c 134, 1846. 
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soon ceasing altogether, and the wound closed. By December health was 
good and the menses had returned. 

Ahlfeld, Ambrosioni, Galabin, Packard, Thiernesse, Maxson, de Belanii- 
zaran, Dibot, and Chabcrt are among others recording the phenomenon of 
coexisting extrautcrine and intrauterine pregnancy. Argles" mentions 
simultaneous extrautcrine fetation and superfetation. 

Sanger mentions a triple ectopic gestation, in which there was tAvin 
pregnancy in the wall of the utems and a third ovum at the fimbriated end 
of the right tube. Careful examination showed this to be a case of intramural 
tAvin pregnancy at the point of entrance of the tube and the uterus, Avhile at 
the abdominal cud of the same tube there Avas another ovum, — the Avhole 
being an example of triple unilateral ectopic gestation. 

The instances of delivery of an extrauterine fetus, with, viability of 
the child, from the abdomen of the mother would attract attention from 
their rarity alone, but Avhen coupled AA-ith associations of additional interest 
they surely deserve a place in a AA'ork of this nature. Osiander®*® speaks 
of an abdominal fetus being taken out aliA'e, and there is a similar case on 
record in the early part of this centui^\ ® The London Medical and Physical 
Journal, in one of its early numbers, contained an account of an abdominal 
fetus penetrating the AA’alls of the bladder and being extracted from the AA'alls 
of the hypogastrium ; but Sennertus giA’cs a case AA'hich far eclipses this, both 
mother and fetus surviving. He says that in this case the Avoman, AAdiile 
pregnant, received a bloAV on the loAA'er part of her body, in consequence of 
Avhich a small tumor appeared shortly after the accident. It so happened in' 
this case that the peritoneum AA'as extremely dilatable, and the uterus, AA'ith 
the child inside, made its AA’ay into the peritoneal sac. In his presence 
an incision AA'as made and the fetus taken out aliA’e. Jessop** gives an ex- 
ample of extrautcrine gestation in a woman of tAA’cnty-six, AA’ho had jwe- 
A’iously had normal deliA’cry. In this case an incision AA'as made and a fetus 
of about eight months’ groAA’th AA’as found lying loose in the abdominal cavity 
in the midst of the intestines. Both the mother and child AA'ere saA'ed. This is 
a very rare result. Campbell, in his celebrated monograph, in a total of 51 
operations had only seen recorded the accounts of tAVo children saA'ed, and one 
of these AA'as too marvelous to believe. LaAA'son Tait reports a case in aa'IucIi 
he saA'cd the child, but lost the mother on the fourth day. Parvin describes 
a case in AA'hioli death occurred on the third day. BroAA'iie® quotes 
Parry as saying that there is one tAA'in pregnancy in 23 extrauterine concep- 
tions. He gives 24 cases of tAvin conception, one of AA'hich AA'as uterine, the 
other extrauterine, and says that of 7 in the third month, AA'ith no opera- 
tion, the mother died in 5. Of 6 cases of from four and a half to seven 
months’ duration, 2 lived, and in 1 case at the fifth month there AA'as an 

n 47G, 1871, ii., 394. b OGl, 1893. c 559, 1809, 414. 

4 778, xviii., 261; and 610, December, 1876. e 764, 1882, vi., 444-462. 
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intrauterine fetus delivered u'hich Uved. Of 11 such cases at nine months, 
6 mothera lived and 6 intrauterine fetuses lived. In 6 of these cases no 
operation was performed. In one case the mother died, but both the uterine 
and the extrautcrine conceptions lived. In another the mother and intra- 
uterine fetus died, and the extrauterine fetus lived. Wilson “ gives an instance 
of a woman delivered of a healthy female child at eight months which lived. 
The after-birth came awa}' without assistance, but the woman still pre- 
sented evei^' appearance of having another child within her, although ex- 
amination by the vagina revealed none. Wilson called Chatard in consulta- 
tion, and from the fetal heart-sounds and other sj-mptoms they decided that 
there was another pregnancy wholly extrauterine. They allowed the case to 
go twenty-three daj’s, until pains similar to those of labor occurred, and 
then decided on celiotomy. The operation was almost bloodless, and a 
living child weighing eight pounds was extracted. Unfortunately, the 
mother succumbed after ninety hours, and in a month the intrauterine 
child died from inanition, but the child of extrauterine gestation thrived. 
Sales '* gives the case of a negress of twenty-two, wdio said that she had been 
“ tricked by a negro,” and had a large snake in the abdomen, and could dis- 
tinctty feel its movements. She stoutly denied any intercourse. It was 
decided to open the abdominal cyst ; the incision was followed by a gush 
of blood and a placenta came into view, which was extracted with a living 
child. To the astonishment of the operators the uterus was distended, and 
it was decided to open it, when another living child was seen and extracted. 
•The cyst and the uterus were cleansed of all clots and the wound closed. 
The mother died of septicemia, but the children both lived and were doing 
well six weeks after the operation. A curious case Avas seen in 1814® of a 
woman Avho at her fifth gestation suffered abdominal uneasiness at the third 
month, and tliis became intolerable at the ninth month. The head of the 
fetus could be felt through the abdomen ; an incision was made through 
the parietes ; a fully deA^eloped female cliild Avas deltyered, but, unfortunately, 
the mother died of septic infection. 

The British Medical Journal quotes : “ Pinard (Bull, de I’Acad. de 
M6d., August 6, 1895) records the folloAving, AA'hich he describes as an ideal 
case. The p-itient was aged thirtj’-six, had had no illness, and had been 
regular from the age of fourteen till July, 1894. During August of that 
year she had nausea and A'omiting ; on the 2 2d and 23d she lost a fiuid, 
AA'hich Avas just pink. The symptoms continued during September, on the 
22d and 23d of AA’hich month there was a similar loss. In October she 
ATas kept in bed for two days by abdominal pain, AA’hich reappeared in 
h«OA’ember, and AA’as then associated with pain in micturition and defecation. 
From that time till Februarj’ 26, 1895, when she came under Pinard’s 
care, she Avas attended by several doctors, each of Avhom adopted a different 
» 125, 1880, xiii., 82I-83G. *> 693, October, 1870. « 4G0, xv. 61. 
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diagnosis and treatment. One of them, thinking she liad a fibroid, made 
her take in all about an ounce of savin powder, which did not, however, pro- 
duce any ill effect. When admitted she looked ill and pinched. The left 
thigh and leg were painful and edematous. The abdomen looked like that 
of the sixth month of pregnane)’. The abdominal wall was tense, smooth, 
and without line® albicantes. Palpation revealed a cystic immobile tumor, 
extending 2 inches above the umbilicus and apparently fixed by deep 
adhesions. The fetal parts could only be made out Avith difficulty by deep 
palpation, but the heart-sounds were easily heard to the right of and below 
the umbilicus. By the right side of this tumor one could feel a small one, 
the size of a Tangerine orange, Avhich liai'dened and softened under examina- 
tion. When contracted the groove between it and the lai’ge tumor became 
evident. Vaginal examination showed that the cervix, Avhich Avas slightly 
deflected forAA’ard and to the right and softened, as in uterine gestation, aa’bs 
continuous Avith the smaller tumor. Cephalic ballottement Avas obtained in 
the large tumor. Jfo sound AA’as passed into the uterus for fear of setting up 
reflex action ; the diagnosis of extrauterine gestation at about six and a half 
months AA’ith a Ih’ing child aa’os established without requiring to be clinched 
by proving the uterus empty. The patient Avas kept absolutely at rest in 
bed and the edema of the left leg cured by position. On April 30th the 
fundus of the tumor AA’as 35 cm. aboA^e the symphysis and the uterus cm . ; 
the cerA’ix AA’as soft as that of a primi23ara at term. Operation, May 2d : 
Uterus found emiJty, caA’ity 14i cm. long. Median incision in abdominal 
wall ; cyst AA’alls exposed ; seen to be A’ery slight and filled AA’ith enormous 
A’essels, some greater than the little finger. On seizing the AA'all one of these 
A’essels burst, and the hemorrhage was only rendered greater on attempting 
to secure it, so great AA'as the friabilit)’ of tlie AA’alls. The cyst AA’as therefore 
rajiidly opened and the child extracted by the foot. Hemorrhage AA’as re- 
strained first by pressure of the hands, then by pressure-forceps and ligatures. 
The AA’alls of the cyst AA’cre sgaa’u to the margins of the abdominal AA’ound, the 
edge of the iilacenta being included in the suture. A AA’ound AA'as thus formed 
10 cm. in diameter, AA’ith the jjlacentn for its base ; it AA’as filled AA’itli iodo- 
form and .salicylic gauze. The operation lasted an hour, and the child, a 
• boy Aveighing 5 J pounds, after a brief period of respiratory difficulties, Avas 
perfectly A’igorous. There AA’as at first a slight facial asymmetry and a 
‘ depression on the left ujjper jaAA’ caused by the point of the left shoulder, 

, against AA’hich it had been pressed in the cyst ; these soon disappeared, and 
, on the nineteenth day the boy AA’eighed 12 pounds. The maternal AA’ound AA'as 
/ not dressed till May 13th, AA’hen it AA’as washed Avith biniodid, 1 ; 4000. 
/ The placenta came away piecemeal betAA’een May 25th and June 2d. The 
I wound healed up, and the patient got up on the forty-third day, haA’ing 
suckled her infant from the first day after its birth.” 
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Quite recently ‘Wenler® has investigated the question of the ultimate 
fate of ectopic children deUvered alive. He has been able to obtain the 
record of 40 cases. Of these, 18 died within a week after birth ; 5 within a 
montli ; 1 died at six months of bronchopneumonia ; 1 at seven months of 
diarrhea ; 2 at eleven months, 1 from cronp j 1 at eighteen months from cholera 
infantum— making a total of 26 deaths and leaving 14 children to be ac- 
counted for. Of these, 5 were reported as living and well after operation, with 
no subsequent report ; 1 was strong and healthy after three weeks, but there 
has been no report since j 1 was well at six months , then was lost sight of j 
1 was well at the last report ; 2 live and are well at one year ; 2 are living 
and well at two years ; 1 (Beisone’s case) is well at seven years ; and 1 (Taifs 
case) is well at fourteen and one-half years. The list given on pages 60 and 
G1 has been quoted by Hirst and Dorland.** It contains data relative to 17 
cases in which abdominal section has been successfully performed for advanced 
ectopic gestation witli living children. 

Long Retention of Extrauterine Pregnancy. — The time of the reten- 
tion of an extrauterine gestation is sometimes remarkable, and it is no un- 
common occurrence for several pregnancies to successfully ensue during such 
retention. The Ephemerides contains examples of extrauterine pregnancy 
remaining in the abdomen forty-six years Hannffius^ mentioned an in- 
stance remaining ten years, tbe motlier being pr^nant in tlie meantime; 
Primporosius speaks of a similar instance ; de Blegny,® one of twenty-five 
yoai’s in the abdomen ; Birch, a case of eighteen years in the abdomen, the 
woman bearing in the meantime ; Bayle,^ one of twenty-six years, and the 
Ephemerides, another. In a woman of forty'-sixjB the labor pains inter- 
vened without expulsion of the fetus. Impregnation ensued t^vice after- 
ward, each followed by the birth of a living child. The woman lived to 
be ninety-four, and was persuaded that the fetus was still in the abdomen, 
and directed a postmortem examination to be made after her decease, which 
was done, and a large cyst containing an ossified fetus was discovered in the 
left side of the cavity. In 1716 ’’ a woman of Joigny when thirty years 
old, having been married four years, became pregnant, and three months 
later felt movements and found milk in her breasts. At the ninth month 
she had labor-pains, but the fetus failed to present ; the pains ceased, but 
recurred in a month, still with a negative result. She fell into a most sickly 
condition and remained so for eighteen months, when the pains returned 
again, but soon ceased. Menstruation ceased and the milk in her breasts 
remained for tliirtj' yaars. She died at sixty-one of peripneumonia, and on 
iwstmortcm examination a tumor was found occupying part of the hypogas- 
tric and umbilical regions. It weighed eight pounds and consisted of a rnnlA 


a 539, Xov. 24, 1894. 

^ Proa. Act., HaTii., 107. 
C29, Lonaon, xii. 


843, 372. c 104 ^ cent, x., obs. 48. 
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fetus of full term witli six teeth ; it had no odor and its sac contained no 
liquid. The bones seemed better developed than ordinarily ; the skin was 
thick, callous, and yellowish. The chorion, amnion, and placenta were ossi- 
fied and the cord dried up. Walther “ mentions the case of an infant which 
remained almost petrified in the belly of its mother for t^A"enty-three year’s. 
!No trace of the placenta, cord, or enveloping membrane could be found. 

Coi’dier publishes a paper on ectopic gestation, ndth particular reference 
to tubal pregnancy, and mentions that when there is rupture between the 
broad ligaments hemorrhage is greatly limited by the resistance of the sur- 
rounding structures, death rarely resulting from the primary rupture in this 
location. Cordier gives an instance in which he successfully removed a full- 
grown child, the result of an ectopic gestation which had ruptured intraliga- 
mentally and had been retained nearly t\vo years. 

Lospichlerus ^ ^ves an account of a mother carrying twins, extrauterine, 
for six years. Mounsey of Riga, physician to the army of the Czarina, sent 
to tlie Royal Society in 1748 the bones of a fetus that had been extracted 
from one of the fallopian tubes after a lodgment of thirteen years. Starkey 
Middleton read the report of a case of a child which had been taken out of 
the abdomen, having lain there nearly si.xteen years, during which time the 
mother had borne four children. It was argued at this time that boys were 
conceived on the right side and girls on the left, and in commenting on this 
Middleton remarks that in this case the woman had three boys and one girl 
after the right fallopian tube had lost its function. Chester® cites the 
instance of a fetus being retained fi%’-two years, the mother not dying 
until her eightieth year. Margaret Mathew ^ carried a child weighing eight 
pounds in her abdomen for twenty-six years, and which after death was 
extracted. Aubrey 8 speaks of a woman aged seventy years unconsciously 
carrying ai^ extrauterine fetus for many years, which was only discovered 
postmortem.’ She had ceased to menstruate at forty and had borne a child 
at twenty-seven. "Watkins ^ speaks of a fetus being retained forty-three 
years; James, others for t^ve^ty-five, thirty, forty-six, and fifty years; 
Murfee,* fifty-five years; Cunningham, ^ forty years; Johnson,’^ fortjj^-four 
years ; Josephi,* fifteen years (in the urinary bladder) ; Craddock,® twenty- 
t^vo years, and da Costa Simoes,“ Wenty-six years. 

Long Retention of Uterine Pregnancy. — Cases of long retained intra- 
uterine pregnancies are on record and deserve as much consideration as those 
that were extrauterine. Albosius speaks of a mother carrying a child in an 
ossified condition in the uterus for twenty-eight years.® Cheselden speaks 
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of a case in ^vliicli a cliilcl was carried many years in the uterus, being con- 
verted into a clay-like substance, but preserving form and outline. Cald- 
well “ mentions the case of a woman who carried an o.'ssified fetus in her uterus 
for sixty years. Camerer'* describes the retention of a fetus in the uterus for 
forty-six years j Stengel,® one for ten years, and Storer and Buzzell, for twenty- 
two mon^s. Haunajus, in 1686, issued a paper on such a case under the 
title, “Mater, Infantis Mortui Yivum Sepulchrum,” which may be found in 
French translation.'* 

Buchner ® speaks of a fetus being retained in the uterus for six years, 
and Hoistiiis^^ relates a similar case. Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher^ contain the 
report of a woman of fort 5 "-nine, who had borne two children. ‘While 
threshing com she felt violent pain like that of labor, and after an illness 
suffered a constant fetid discharge from the vagina for eleven yeare, fetal 
bones being discharged with occasional pain. This poor creature worked 
along for eleven yeara, at the end of which time she u'as forced to bed, and 
died of symptoms of purulent peritonitis. At the necropsy the uterus was 
found adherent to the anterior wall of the abdomen and containing rem- 
nants of a ijutrid fetus with its numerous bones. There is an instance re- 
corded s of the death of a fetus occurring near term, its retention and 
subsequent discharge being through a spontaneous opening in the abdominal 
wall one or two months after. 

Meigs** cites the case of a woman who dated her pregnancy from March, 
1848, and which proceeded normally for nine months, but no labor super- 
vened at this time and the menses reappeared. In March, 1849, she passed 
a few fetal bones by the rectum, and in May, 1855, she died. At the necropsy 
the utenis was found to contain the remains of a fully developed fetus, minus 
the portions discliarged through a fistulous connection between the uterine 
cavity and the rectum. In this case there had been retention of a fully 
develojjed fetus for nine years. Cox * describes the case of a woman who 
was pregnant seven months, and who was seized with convulsions ; the sup- 
posed labor-pains passed off, and after death the fetus was found in the 
womb, liaving lain there for five years. She had an early return of the 
menses, and these recurred regularly for four years. Dewees quotes tAvo 
cases, in one of AA'hich the child AA-as carried tAA’enty months in the uterus ; 
in the other, the mother was still Ihdng tAvo years and five months after 
fecundation. Another case J Avas in a AA’oman of sixty, Avho had conceiA’ed at 

tAA eniy-six, and whose fetus was found, partly ossified, in the uterus after 
death. 

There are many narratives of the long continuation of fetal move- 
ments, and during recent years, in the Southern States, there Avas quite a 
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prevalence of this kind of iinpostci's. Many instances of the exhibition of 
fetal inoveinents in the bellies of old negro women have been noticed by the 
lay journals, but investigjition proves them to have been nothing more than 
an exceptional control over the abdominal muscles, with the ability to 
simulate at will the supposed fetal jerks. One old woman went so far as 
to show the fetus dancing to the music of a banjo with rhythmical move- 
ments. Such imposters nourished best in the regions given to “ voodooism.” 
We can readily believe how easy the deception might be when we recall 
the exact simulation of the fetal movements in instances of pseudocyesis. 

The extraoixlinary diversity of reports concerning the duration of preg- 
nancy has made this a much mooted question, ilany opinions relative to 
the hmgest and shortest period of pregnancy, associated with viability of the 
issue, have been expressed by authors on medical jurisprudence. There is 
perhaps no information more unsatisfactory or uncertain. ^listakcs are so 
easily made in the date of the occurrence of pregnancy, or in the date of 
conception, that in the remarliable cases we can hardly accept the proposi- 
tions as worthy evidence unless associated with other and more convincing 
facts, such as the ajqieai’iuice and stage of development of the fetus, or cir- 
cumstances making conception impossible before or after the time mentioned, 
etc. It will be our endeavor to cite the more sceminglv reliable instances 
of the anomalies of the time or duiution of pregnancy reported in reputable 
periodicals or books. 

Short Pregnancies. — Hasenct'* speaks of the possibility of a living birth 
at four months ; Capuron relates the instance of Fortunio Liceti, wlio was said 
to have been born at the end of four and a half months and lived to complete 
his twenty-fourth year. In the case of the Marcchal de Eichelicu, the Parli- 
ament of Paris decreed that an infant of five months possessed that capability 
of living the ordinary period of existence, /.<?., the “viabilitC*,” wliich the law 
of France requires for the establishment of inheritance. In his seventh book 
Pliny gives examples of men who were born out of time. Jonston ’* gives 
instances of births at five, six, seven, and eight months. Bonnar ® quotes o 
living births before the one hundred and fiftieth day ; 1 of one hundred and 
twenty-five days ; 1 of one liundrod and twenty days ; 1 of one hundred and 
thirty-three days, surviving to twenty-one months ; and 1 of one hundred and 
thirty-five days’ pregnancy surviving to eighty years. jMaisonncuvc'*”" de- 
scribes a case in which abortion took place at four and a half months ; he found 
the fetus in its membranes two hours after delivery, and, on laying the mem- 
branes open, saw that it was living. He apifiied warmth, and partly succeeded 
in restoring it ; for a few minutes respiratory movements were performed regu- 
larly, but it died in six hours. Taylor quotes Carter concerning the case 
of a fetus of five months which cried directly after it was born, and in the 
half hour it lived it tried frequently to breathe. He also quotes Davies, 
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mentioning an instance of a fetus of five months which lived twelve lirmrs, 
weighing 2 poiindc, and measuring 12 inches, and which cried vigorou‘>ly. 
The pupillary membrane was entii'c, the te«tes had not dc-scended, and the 
head was well covered with hair. Usher** speak*' ol :i woman who in l«S7fi 
was delivered of 2 male children on the one hundred and thirty-ninth day ; 
both lived for an hour; the first weighed 10 ounce*! 0 dram- and mea— 
ureri inches; tlie other 10 ounce- 7 dram-, with the same h*ngth a- 

thefirat. Routli'* speaks of a ilr.-. F aged thirty-eight, wln> had borne 

9 children and had had .‘3 mi-earriage-, the la-t cotiecption terminating 
as such. Her husband w.ns au ay, and returnwl October 9, ISO 9. She did 
not again see her hui^band until the 3d «ir llh of JanuaiT. The date fif 
quickeningf'was not observed, and the child ua- born June S, 1S70. Dur- 
ing gestation she uas niueh frightened by a rat. The (duld wa- weak, the 
^testes undct.cended, and it lived but eighteen ilay-, dying of .-ymptom*! of 
atrophy. The parent- were poor, of excellent eharaeter, tuid althnugli, 
acconling to the evidence, tin- pregnancy larteil but twenty-two week.- aiul 
rt\o davt", tliere was absolutely no rea-on to -u-peet infidelity. 

Ruttel spcak^ of a child of five month- who lived twenty-four hour- ; 
and he *>aw male twin« born at the sixth month weighing .‘3 ]«>unds each 
who were alive and healthy a year after. Barker*' cite- the ea-e of a female 
child born on tlie one hmulre<l and fifty-eighth <lay that wcighetl 1 p(»mid 
and was 11 inche- long. It had riulimentary nail-, very little hair on the 
head, its eyelid- were elo«e<l, and the -kin miieh shriveled ; it did not 
suckle properly, and did not walk until nint'teen month- old. Three and a 


half years after, the child wa- lieidthy and thriving, hut weighed only 29 J 
jioiuuls. At the time of Ijjj’th if wa- »p ijj a )a>.Y awi) p)a<vv) )>eJ/>re 

the fire. Brouzot speak- of living hirth- <if fnnn five to -ix month-’ preg- 
nancy, and Kopp*' >ia*ak- of a -i\ month-’ child which liveil four days. The 
Ephcnierides contain- aeemmt- of living jwenintmv hirth-. 


KeAvinton describes a pregnancy of five month- terminating with the 
birth of twins, one of whom lived twenty minute- and the other fifteen. 
The first Avas Hi inches long, and A\eighed 1 pound 13.1 onnees, and the 
other AAas 11 inches long, and AA’cighed 1 poiin<1. Thera i- a recent instance 
of premature birtlrt following a jiregnaney of bctAA cen live and a half and 
six months, the infant Avoighing Oo-) grams. One month after hirth, thraugh 
the good offices of the AA'ct-nur-e and M. Yillemin, Avho attended the child 
and Avho inA-cntcd a “ convense ” for the occasion, it measured .38 cm. long. 

Moore f is accredited with the trnstAvorthy report of the case of a wonian 
who bore a child at the end of the fifth month Aveighiag 1 1 pounds and 
measuring 9 inches. It w-as first nourished by dropping liquid food into its 
mouth; and at the age of fifteen months it was healthy and weighed 18 
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ponnds. Eikam“ saw a case of abortion at the fifth month in wliich tlie 
fetus was 6 inches in lengtli and weighed about 8 ounces. Tlie head was 
sufficiently developed and the cranial bones considerably advanced in ossifi- 
cation, He tied the cord and placed the fetus in warm water. It drew up 
its feet and arms and turned its head from one side to the other, opening its 
mouth and trying to breathe. It continued in this wise for an hour, the 
action of the heart being visible ten minutes after the movements ceased. 
From its imperfectly developed genitals it was supposed to have been a 
female. Professor J. Miiller, to whom it was shown, said that it was not 
more than four months old, and this coincided with the mother’s calculation. 

Yilloinin *' before the Society Obstetricjile et Gyn6cologique reported the 
case of a two-year-old child, born in the sixth month of pregnaurjpy. That 
the child had not had six months of intrauterine life he could vouch, the 
statement being borne out by the last menstrual period of the mother, the»^ 
date of the first fetal movements, the child’s weight, which was 30^- ounces, 
and its appearance. Budin had had this infant under observation from the 
beginning and corroborated Villcmin’s statements. He had examined 
infants of six or seven months that had cried and lived a few days, and had 
found the alveolar cavities filled with epithelial cells, the lung sinking when 
placed in a vessel of water. Charpeiitier repoi'ted a case of premature birth 
in his practice, the child being not more than six and a half months and 
weighing 33J ounces. So sure was he that it would not live that he placed 
it in a basin while he attended to the mother. After this had been 
done, the child being still alive, he wrapped it in cotton and was surprised 
next day to find it alive. It was then placed in a small, well-heated room 
and fed with a spoon on human milk ; on the twelfth day it could take the 
breast, since which time it thrived and grew. 

There is a case on record ® of a child viable at six months and twenty 
days. The mother had a miscarriage at the beginning of 1877, after which 
menstruation became regular, ap])earing last from July 3 to 9, 1877. On 
January 28, 1878, she gave birth to a male infant, which was wrapped in 
wadding and kept at an artificial teinjjcrature. Being unable to suckle, it was 
fed first on diluted cow’s jnilk. It was so small at birth that the father 
passed his ring over the foot almost to the knee. On the thirteenth day it 
weighed 1250 grams, and at the end of a week it was taking the breast. In 
December, 1879, it had 16 teeth, weighed 10 kilograms, walked with agilih*, 
could pronounce some woi’ds, and was especially intelligent. Capuron 
relates an instance of a child born after a pregnancy of six and a half 
months and in excellent health at two years, and another living at ten years 
of the same age at birth. Tait ^ speaks of a living female child, bom on the 
one hundred and seventy-ninth day, with no nails on its fingers or toes, no 
hair, the extremities imperfectly developed, and the skin florid and thin. It 
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was too feeble to grasp its mother’s nipple, and was fed for three weeks \>j 
milk from the breast through a quill. At forty days it weighed 3 pounds 
and measured 13 inches. Before the expiration of three months it died 
of measles. Dodd “ describes a case in which the catamenia were on the 
24th of June, 1838, and continued a week j the woman bore twins on 
January 11, 1839, one of which survived, the other dying a few minutes 
after birth. She was never irregular, prompt to the hour, and this fact, 
coupled with the diminutive size of the children, seemed to verify the dura- 
tion of the pregnancy. In 1825, Baber of Buxur, India, spoke of a child 
boi-n at six and a half months, who at the age of fifty days weighed 1 pound 
and 13 ounces and was 14 inches long. The longest circumference of the 
head was 10 inches and the shortest 9.1 inches. The child suckled freely 
and readily. In Spaeth’s clinic ’’ there was a viable infant at six and a half 
months weighing 900 grams. Spaeth says that he has known a child of six 
months to surpass in eventual development its brothers bom at full term. 

In some cases there seems to be a peculiarity in women which manifests 
itself by regular premature births. La Motte, van Swieten, and Fordere 
mention females who always brought forth their conceiJtions at the seventh 
month. 

The incubator seems destined to be the future means of preserving 
these premature births. Several successful cases have been noticed, and 
by means of an incubator Tarnier succeeded in raising infants which at the 
age of six months were above the average. A full description of the incu- 
bator may be found.® The modified Auvard incubator is easily made ; the 
accompanying illustrations (Figs. 5, 6, and 7) explain its mechanism. Several 
improved incubators have been described in recent years, but the Auvard ap- 
pears to be the most satisfactory. 

The question of retardation of labor, like that of premature birth, is 
open to much discussion, and authorities differ as to the limit of protraction 
with viability. Aulus Gellius says that, after a long couvereation with the 
physicians and wise men, the Emperor Adrian decided in a case before 
him, that of a woman of chaste manners and irreproachable character, tlie 
child born eleven montlis after her husband’s death was legitimate. Under 
the Roman law the Decemviri established that a woman may bear a viable 
child at the tenth month of pregnancy. Paulus Zaccliias,®*’ physician to 
Pope Innocent X., declared that birth may be retarded to the tenth month, 
and sometimes to a longer period. A case was decided in the Supreme 
Court of Friesland, a province in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
October, 1634, in which a child born three hundred and thirfy-three days 
after the death of the husband was pronounced legitimate. The Parliament 
of Paris was gallant enough to come to the rescue of a widow and save her 
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reputation by cleclariug that a child born after a fourteen months’ gestation 
was legitimate. Bartholinus speaks of an unmarried woman of Leipzig wlio 
was delivered after a pregnancy of sixteen months. The civil code of 
France provides that three hundred da5’s sliall constitute the longest period 



Fig. 5.— Modified Auvaid inculiatOT ; r, glass plate of the movable Hd, b ; IT, ventilating tube containing 
small rotarv fan ; A", ventilating slide ; M, hol-wntcr cans ; 0, slide closing hot-air chamber. 

of the legitimacy of an infant ; the Scottish law, three hundred days ; and the 
Prussian law, three hundred and one days. 

There are numerous cases recorded by the older writers. Amman 
has one of twelve months’ duration ; Enguiii," one of twelve months’ ; 



Fig. 6.— Interior view of a modified Auvard Incubator. 


Buchner,*' a case of twelve months’ ; Benedictus,*®® one of fourteen months ’ ; 
de Blegny, ® one of nineteen months’ j Marteau,'* Osiander, and others of 
forty-two and fort^'-fonr weeks ’ ; and Stark’s Archives,' one of forty-five 
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weeks’, living, and also another case of forty-four weeks’. An incredible 
case is recorded" of an infant Avhich lived after a three years’ gestation. 
Instances of t^Yelve months’ duration are also rccoi*ded.'‘®‘- Jonston«’ 
quotes Paschal in relating an instance of birth after pregnancy of twenty- 
three months ; Aventium, one after two years ; and Mercurialis, a birth after 
a four years’ gestation — which is, of coui-se, beyond belief. 

Thoi-meau writes from Tours, 1580, of a case of gestation prolonged to 
the twenty-third month, and Santorini, at Venice, in 1721, describes a similar 
case, the child reaching adult life. Elvert® records a case of late pregnancy, 
and HenscheP'’® one of forty-six weeks, but the fetus was dead. Schneider'* 
cites an instance of three hundred and eight days’ duration. Campbell says " 
that Simpson had cases of three hundred and nineteen, three hundred and 
thirty-two, and three hundred and thirty-six days’; Meigs had one of four 
hundred and twenty. James Reid, in a table of 500 mature births, gives 
14 as being from three hundred and two to three hundred and fifteen days’. 

Not so long ago a jury rendered a verdict of guilty of fornication and 
bastardy when it was alleged that the child was born three hundred and 
seventeen days after intercourse. Taylor relates a case of pregnancy in 
which the wife of a laborer went to America three hundred and t^venty-two 
driys before the birth. Jaffe*' describes an instance of the prolongation of 
jjregnancy for three hundred and sixty'-five days, in which the develojnuents 
and measurements corre.sponded to the length of protraction. Bryan 8 speaks 
of a woman of twenty-five who became pregnant on February 10, 1876, and 
on June 17th felt motion. On July 28th she was threatened with miscar- 
riage, and by his advice the woman Aveaned the child at the breast. She 
expected to be confined the middle of November, 1876, but the expected 
event did not occur until April 26, 1877, nine months after the quickening 
and four hundred and forty days from the time of conception. The boy 
was active and Aveighed nine pounds. The author cites Meigs’ case, and also 
one of Atlee’s, at three hundred and fifty^-six days. 

Talcott,** Superintendent of the State Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane, 
explained the pregnancy of an inmate Avho had been confined for four yeara 
in this institution as one of protracted labor. He said that many siicli 
eases liave been reported, and that something less than tAA'o years before he 
had charge of a case in which the child aa'os bora. He made the report 
to the Ncav Tork Senate Commission on Asylums for the Insane as one of 
three years’ protraction. Tidd* speaks of a Avoman Avho was delivered of a 
male child at term, and again in ten months deliA’ered of a Avell-dcA’eloped 
maleiohild^AA’^eighing 7J pounds ; he relates the history of another case, in 
Clifton, AV. A^a., of a Avomau expecting confinement on June 1st going OA'er 
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to September the tetii.^ heins; in the iitcriij? over twelve inonthi<, and 
nine inontli« after quiekenin;^^ was felt. 

Tw«> oxtraordinarv eases are mentioned “ one in a woman of thirtv-live, 
who expeeted ti» ho confme<] April 2-f, lS8o. Jn ^fay she had a few lahnr- 
pains that pas'^ed away, and durinjr the next six months she remained about 
as larfre a«i iHnal, and was several times thonirht to he in the earlv staires of' 
labor. In .September the os dilated nntil the first and seeond fingers eonld 
be passed direetly to the head. This condition lasted about a month, but 
passetl jiway. At times dtiring the last nine mouths of ju’egnaney .«he was 
almo-t unable to etidure the movements of the child. Finallv, on the morn- 
ing of November Oth, alter a pregnancy of four hundred and seventy-six 
days, she was delivered of a male child weighing Kl jtotmds. Doth the 
mother and child did well despite the use of chloroform and forceps. The 
other ease was one lastin'; sixteen months and twentv ilavs. 

In a Hither loose arixument, Carev reckons a ease of three hundred and 
fifty days. Menzie*' gives an instance in a woman aged twenty-eight, the 
m(»ther of one child, in whom a gest.ntion was prolonged to the seventeenth 
month. The jiregnancy was compHcateil by caifinoma of the uterus. Dal- 
lard* describes the ease of a girl of sixteen years and six months, whose 
pregnancy, the result of a single intercourse, la^ted three hundred and ^^xty 
days. Her labor was >hort and easy for a jirimipara, and the child was of 
the average size. Mackenzie'* cites the instance of a woman aged thirty- 
two, a primipara, who hail been marricil ten years and who always had been 
regular in menstruation. The mcnse^ ceased on April 28, 1888, and she felt 
the child for the first time in September. She had false pains in .Tanuary, 
1 88!l, and labor did not begin until March 8th, lasting sixty-six hours. If all 
these statements are correct, the probable dur.ition of this pregnancy was 
eleven months and ten days. 

liundic*’ relates an example of protracted gestation of eleven mouths, in 
which ail aneucephalous fetus was born ; and Martin of Rirniiiigham de- 
scribes a similar case of ten and a half months’ iluration. Ihiux-Tripior 
has seen protnictiou to the thirteenth month. Enguin*' rejiorts an observa- 
tion of an accouchement of twin.s after a pregnancy that had been prolonged 
for eleven month<. l?esnikoil''' mentions a jiregnancy of eleven months’ 
duHition in an anomic secundipara. The case had been under his ob.-erva- 
tion from the beginning of pregnancy ; the patient would not submit to 
artificial termination at term, which ho advised. After a painful labor of 
twenty-four hours a macerated and decomposed child was born, together 
with a closely-adhcrent placenta. Tarnier* reports an iu'^tance of partus 
serotinus in which the product of conception was carried in the uterus forty 
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dav^ after term. Tlie fetus tvas macerated but not putridj and the placenta 
had undergone fattv degeneration. At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Gynecological Society, Dr. F. A. Stahl reported the case of a German-Bohe- 
miaii woman in which the fifth pregnancy terminated three hundred and two 
days after the last menstruation. ' Twenty days before there liad occurred 
pains similar to those of laljor, but they gradually ceased. The sacral prom- 
ontory was exaggerated, and the anteroposterior pelvic diameter of the inlet 
in consequence diminished. The fetus was large and occupied the first posi- 
tion. Version was with difficulty effected and the passage of the after- 
coming head through the superior strait required expression and traction, 
during wliich the child died. The mother suffered a deep laceration of the 
perineum involving an inch of the wall of the rectum. 

Among othera reporting instances of protracted pregnancy are Collins,® 
eleven months; Desbrest, ‘‘ eighteen months; Henderson,® fifteen months; 
Jefferies,^ three hundred and fifty-eight days, and De la Vergne® gives the 
history of a woman who carried an infant in her womb for twenty-nine 
months ; this case may possibly belong under the head of fetus long retained 
ill the uterus. 

Unconscious Pregnancy. — There are numerous instances of -women who 
liave had experience in pregnancy unconsciously going almost to the moment 
of delivery, yet experiencing none of the usual accompanying symptoms of 
this condition, Crowell speaks of a woman of good social position who had 
been manned seven years, and who had made extensive preparations for a 
long journey, when she was seized ivith a “ bilious colic,'' and, to her dismay 
and surprise, a child was bom before the arrival of the doctor summoned on 
account of her sudden colic and her inability to retain her water. A peculiar 
feature of this case was the fact that mental disturbance set in immediately 
afterwaid, and the mother became morbid and had to be removed to an asy- 
lum, but recovered in a few months. Tanner ^ saw a woman of forty-two who 
had been suffering with abdominal pains. She had been married three years 
and had never been pregnant. Her catamenia v'ere very scant, but this was 
attrilnited to her change of life. She liad conceived, had gone to the ftill 
term of gestation, and was in labor ten hours without any suspicion of preg- 
nancy. She was successfully delivered of a girl, which occasioned much 
rejoicing in the household. 

Tasker of Kendall’s Mills, Me,, reports the case of a young married -u'oman 
calling him for bilious colic. He found the stomach slightly distended and 
questioned her about the possibility of pregnancy. Both she and her hus- 
band informed him that such could not be the case, as her courses had been 
regular and her waist not enlarged, as she had worn a certain corset all 
the time. There were no signs of quickening, no change in the breasts, and. 
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in fact, none of the usual signs of pregnancy present. He gave her an opiate, 
and to her surprise, in about six hours she vas the mother of a boy 'sveigh- 
ing five pounds. Both the mother and child made a good recovery. Duke “ 
cites the instance of a woman who supjiosed that she was not pregnant up to 
the niglit of her miscarriage. She had menstruated and was suckling a child 
sixteen months old. During the night she was attacked with i)ains resem- 
bling those of labor and a fetus slipped into the vagina without any hemor- 
rhage ; the placenta came away directly afterward. In tliis jiecnliar case the 
woman was menstruating regularly, suckling a child, and at the same time 
was unconsciously pregnant, 

Isham ** speaks of a case of unconscious pregnancy in which extremely 
small twins were delivered at the eighth month. Fox ® cites an instance 
of a woman who had borne eight children, and yet unconscious of 
pregnancy. INIerriman speaks of a woman forty years of age who had not 
borne a child for nine years, but who suddenly gave birth to a stout, healthy 
boy without being cognizant of pregnancy. Dayral® tells of a woman who 
carried a child all through pregnancy, unconscious of her condition, and who 
was greatly surprised at its birth. Among the French observers speak- 
ing of pregnancy remaining unrecognized by the mother until the period 
of accouchement, Lozes and Rhades record peculiar cases; and Mouron- 
val® relates an instance in which a woman who had borne three children 
completely ignored the presence of pregnancy until the pains of labor were 
felt. Fleishman ^ and Miinzenthaler also record examiiles of unconscious 
pregnancy. 

Pseudocyesis. — On the other hand, instances of pregnancy with 
imaginary symptoms and preparations for birth are sometimes noticed, and 
many cases are on record. In fact, nearly every text-book on obstetrics 
gives some space to the subject of pseudocyesis. Suppression of the menses, 
enlargement of the abdomen, engorgement of the breasts, together with the 
symptoms produced by the imagination, such as nausea, spasmodic contraction 
of the abdomen, etc., are for the most part the origin of the cases of pseudo- 
cyesis. Of course, many of the cases are not examples of true pseudocyesis, 
with its interesting phenomena, but instances of malingering for mercenary 
or other pnrposes, and some are calculated to deceive the most exjjert 
obstetricians by their tricks. TToir MitchelD delineates an interesting 
case of pseudocyesis as follows ; “ A woman, young, or else, it may be, at or 
past the climacteric, eagerly desires a child or is horribly afraid of becoming 
pregnant. The menses become slight in amount, irregular, and at last 
cease or not. IMeanwhile the abdomen and breasts enlarge, owing to a rapid 
taking on of fat, and this is far less visible elsewhere. There comes with 
this excess of fat the most profound conviction of the fact of pregnancy. By 
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and by the child is felt, the physician takes it for granted, and this goes on 
until the great diagnostician, Time, corrects the delusion. Then the fat 
disappears with remarkable speed, and the reign of this singular simulation 
is at an end.” In the same article, Dr. Mitchell cites the two following 
cases under liis personal observation : **I was consulted by a lady in regaid 
to a woman of thirty yeans of age, a nurse in whom she was interested. 
This person had been married some three years to a very old man possessed 
of a considerable estate. He died, leaving his wife her legal share and the 
rest to distant cousins, unless the wife had a child. For tw’O months before 
he died the woman, Avho was very anemic, ceasejl-to menstruate. She became 
sure that she was pregnant, and thereupon took on flesh at a rate and in a 
way which seemed to justify her belief. Her breasts and abdomen were the 
chief seats of this overgrowth. The menses did not return, her pallor in- 
creased ; the child was felt, and everj’ prejiaration made for delivery. At 
the eighth month a iihysician made an examination and assured her of the 
absence of pregnancy. A second medical opinion confirmed the first, and 
the tenth month found her of immense size and still positive as to her con- 
dition. At the twelfth month her menstrual flow returned, and she became 
sure it was the early sign of labor. When it passed over she became con- 
vinced of her erroi’, and at once dropped weight at the rate of half a pound 
a day despite every effort to limit the rate of this remarkable loss. At the 
end of two months she had parted with fifty pounds and was, on the whole, 
le«s anemic. At this stage I was consulted by letter, as the woman had be- 
come e.xceedingly hysteric. This briefly stated case, which oecuiTed many 
year*, ago, is a fair illustration of my thesis. 

“ Another instance I saw when in general practice. A lady who had 
several children and suffered much in her pregnancies passed five years 
without becoming impregnated. Then she missed a period, and had, as 
u*.ual, vomiting. She made some wild efforts to end her supposed pregnancy, 
anil failing, acquiesced in her fate. The menses returned at the ninth mouth 
and were pre.eumed to mean labor. Meanwhile she vomited, uj? to the eighth 
month, and ate little. Nevertheless, she took on fat so as to make the abdo- 
men and brea.sts immense and to excite unusual attention. No physician 
examined her until the supposed labor began, w'lien, of course, the truth 
came out. She was pleased not to have another child, and in her case, as in 
all the others known to me, the fat lessened as soon as the mind "was satisfied 
as to the non-existence of pregnancy. As I now recall the facts, this 
nonian was not more than t\vo months in getting rid of the excess of adipose 
ti'.'Ue. Dr. Hirst tells me he has met with cases of women taking on fat 
with cessjition of the menses, and in which there was also a steady belief in 
the cxi<itence of pregnancy. He has not so followed up these cases as to 
know if in them the fat fell away with speed when once the patient was as- 
sured that no child existed within her.” 



Plate 2 . 



Conditions siranlating pregnancy (pseudocyesis) (Hirst) : 1. Pendulous belly of rachitis. 
2. Honnal distention in a primipara at term. 3. Normal distention, seventh month. 4. Pen- 
dulous belly of rachitis (Cesarean section), o. Twins. 6. Pendulous belly of rachitis ; fat 
and tympany. 7. Hydramnios. 
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in an article on the difficulties in the diagnosis of pregnancy, gives 
several excellent photographs showing the close resemblance between several 
pathologic conditions and the normal distention of the abdomen in preg- 
nancy (Plate 2). A woman*’ who had several children fell sick with 
a chest-affection, follow’ed by an edema. For fifteen months she was con- 
fined to her bed, and had never had connection with her husband during that 
time. Her menses ceased ; her mammre became engorged and discharged 
a serous lactescent fluid ; her belly enlarged, and both she and her phy- 
sician felt fetal movements in her abdomen. As in her previous pregnancies, 
she suffered nausea. Naturally, a susjiicion as to her virtue came into her 
husband’s mind, but when he considered that she had never left her bed for 
fifteen months he thought the pregnancy impossible. Still the wife insisted 
that she was pregnant and was confirmed in the belief by a midwife. The 
belly continued to increase, and about eleven months after the cessation of 
the menses she had the pains of labor. Three doetors and an accoucheur 
were present, and when they claimed that the fetal head presented the hus- 
band gave up in despair j but the supposed fetus was born shortly after, and 
proved to be only a mass of hydatids, with not the sign of a true pregnancy. 
Girard of Lyons® speaks of a female who had been pregnant several times, 
but again experienced the signs of pregnancy. Her manimfe were engorged 
with a lactescent fluid, and she felt belly-movements like those of a 
child ; but during all this time she had regular menstruation. Her abdo- 
men progressively increased in size, and between the tentli and eleventh 
months she suffered what she thought to be labor-pains. These false pains 
ceased upon taking a bath, and with the disappearance of the other signs 
was dissipated the fallacious idea of pregnancy. 

There is mentioned ** an instance of medicolegal interest of a young girl 
who showed all the signs of pregnancy and confessed to her parents that she 
had had commerce with a man. The parents immediately i>rosecuted the 
seducer by strenuous legal methods, but when her ninth month came, and after 
the use of six baths, all the signs of pregnancy vanished. Harvey cites sev- 
eral instances of pseudocyesis, and says we must not rashly determine of the 
the inordinate birth before the seventh or after the eleventh month. In 1G46 
a woman, after having laughed heartily at the jests of an ill-bred, covetous 
clown, was seized with various movements and motions in her belly like those 
of a child, and these continued for over a month, when the courses appeared 
again and the movements ceased. The woman was certain that she was 
pregnant. 

The most noteworthy historic case of pseudocyesis is that of Queen Mary 
of England, or " Bloody Mary,” as she was called. To insure the succession 
of a Catholic heir, she was most desirous of having a son by her consort, 
Philip, and she constantly prayed and -wished for pregnancy. Finally her 
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meikcs fctopped ; the breast^ began to enlarge and became discolored around 
the nipples. She had moming-«?ickne*5 of a violent nature and her abdomen 
enlarged. On consultation with the ladies of her court, her opinion of preg- 
nancy was stronglj' confirmed. Her favorite arau.«ement then was to make 
baby^lothes and count on her fingers the months of pregnancy. 'NYhen the 
end of the ninth month approached, the people were awakened one night bj' 
the joyous peals of the bells of London announcing the new heir. An am- 
bassador had been sent to tell the Pope that Mary could feel the neAV life 
within her, and the people rushed to St. Paul’s Cathedral to listen to the 
venerable ArchbLhop of Canterburj' describe the baby-prince and give 
thanks for his deliverance. The spurious labor pains passed anny, and 
after being a«'<ured that no real pregnancy e-vi'-ted in her case, Maiy went 
into violent hysterics, and Philip, di<.gU'ted with the whole affair, deserted 
her ; then conimouced the pei'seeution of the Protestants, which blighted the 
reign. 

Piitaaia ® cite- flie of a iieahhr hriwet, aged forty, the mother of three 
children, fihe had abrupt vertical abdominal movements, so strong as to 
cause her to plunge and snay from side to side. Her brea«sts Avere enlarged, 
the areolfc dark, and the uterus contained an elastic tuinoi', heavy and roll- 
ing under the hand. Her abdomen progressively enlai’ged to the regular 
size of matured gestation ; but the extrauterine pregnancy, which aaus sup- 
posed to have existed, aa as not seen at the autopsy, nothing more than an 
enlarged liver being found. The movement was due to spasmodic move- 
ments of the abdominal muscle«, the causes being unknown. Madden giA'cs 
the histoiy of a primipara of twenty-eight, married one year, to Avhom he 
Avas called. On entering the room he aaus greeted by the midAA'ife, Avho .'?aid 
she e.\pected the child about S p. M. The Avoman was lying in the usual 
obstetric po^iition, ou the left side, proaning, crying loudly, and pulling hard 
at a strap fa^stened to the bed-po^t. She had a partial cessation of mense*?, 
and had complained of tunuiltuoiis moA'cments of the child and OA'erflow of 


milk from the breasts. Examination shoAved the cerA'ix Ioaa’ doAA'n, the os 
small and circular, and no <iigns f>f pregnancy in the uterus. The abdomen 
AA*as distended AA it li tympanites and the I'cctum much dilated AAith accumulated 
feces. Dr. Madden left her, telling her that she A\'as not pregnant, and AA'hen 
she reappeared at hi- office in a fcAv days?, he reassured her of the nonexist- 
ence of pregnancy ; she became A-erj' indignant, triumphantly squeezed lac- 
te-cent fluid from her breasts, and, insisting that she could feel fetal moA’e- 
ments, left to seek a more .synqAathetic accoucheur. Underhill, “ in the words 
of Hamilton, describes a Avoman as “ having acquired the most accurate 
description of the brooding symptoms, and Avith wonderful facility imagined 
that she had felt every one of them.” He found the Avoman on a betl com- 
plammg of great labor-pains, biting a handkerchief, and pulling on a cloth 
« 218, 1670. •> 310. 1872. Ini OSS ....... . .. 
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attached to her bed. The finger on the abdomen or vulva elicited symptoms 
of great sensitiveness. He told her she was not pregnant, and the next day 
she was sitting up, though the discharge continued, but the simulated throes 
of labor, which she had so grajDhically pictured, had ceased. 

Haultain” gives three examples of pseudocyesis, the first with no apparent 
cause, the second due to carcinoma of the uterus, while in the third there was 
a small fibroid in the anterior wall of the uterus. Some cases arc of purely 
nervous origin, associated with a purely muscular distention of tlic abdomen. 
Clay reported a case duo to ascites. Cases of pseudocyesis in women con- 
victed of murder arc not uncommon, though most of them are impostors 
hoping for extra lease of life. 

Croon^'silcaks of a child seven years old on whom he performed ovari- 
otomy for a round-celled sarcoma. She had been well up to May, but since 
then she had several times been raped by a boy, in consequence of which she 
had constant uterine hemorrhage. Shortly after the first coitus her abdomen 
began to enlarge, the breasts to develop, and the areolas to darken. In seven 
months the abdomen presented the signs of pregnancy, but the cervix was soft 
and patulous ; the sound entered tlirec inches and was followed by some hemor- 
rhage. The child was well developed, the mons was covered with hair, and 
all the associate symptoms tended to increase the deception. 

Sympathetic Male Nausea of Pregnancy. — Associated with preg- 
nancy there are often present morning-nausea and vomiting as prominent 
and reliable symptoms. Vomiting is often so excessive as to be pro- 
vocative of most serious issue and even warranting the induction of 
abortion. This fact is well known and has been thoroughly discussed, 
but with it is associated an interesting point, the occasional association 
of the same symptoms sympathetically in the husband. Tlie belief has 
long been a superstition in parts of Great Britain, descending to America, 
and even exists at the present daj’. Sir Francis Bacon has written on this 
subject, the substance of his argument being that certain loving husbands 
so sympathise with their pregnant wdves that tliey sutfer morning-sickness 
in their own person. No less an authority than S. Weir Mitchell called 
attention to the interesting subject of sympathetic vomiting in the husband 
in his lectures on nervous maladies some years ago. Ho also quotes the 
following case associated with pseudocyesis : — 

'' A woman had given birth to two female children. Some years passed, 
and her desire for a boy was ungratified. Then she missed her flow once, 
and had thrice after this, as always took place with her when pregnant, a very 
small but regular loss. At the second month morning-vomiting came on as 
usual with her. Meanwhile she became very fat, and as the grouiih was 
largely, in fact excessively, abdominal, she became easily sure of her condi- 
tion. She was not my patient, but her husband consulted me as to his own 
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morning-sickness, ^Yhich came on with the fiist occurrence of this sign in his 
wife, as had been the case twice before in her former pregnancies. I advised 
Iiim’to leave home, and this proved effectual. I learned later that the 
woman continued to gain flesh and be sick every morning until the seventh 
month. Then menstruation returned, an examination was made, and when 
sure that there was no possibility of her being pregnant she began to lose 
flesh, and within a few months regained her usual size.” 

Hamill* reports an instance of morning-sickness in a husband two weeks 
after the appearance of menstruation in the wife for the last time. He had 
daily attacks, and it was not until the failure of the next menses that the 
woman had any other sign of pregnancy than her husband’s nausea. His 
nausea continued for two months, and was the same as that which he had 
suffered during his wife’s former pregnancies, although not until both he and 
his wife became aware of the existence of pregnancy. The Lancet*’ describes 
a case in which the husband’s nausea and vomiting, as well as that of the wife, 
began and ended simultaneousiy. Judkins® cites an instance of a man who 
was sick in the morning while his wife was eanyiiig a child. This occurred 
during everj' pregnancy, and the man related that his own father was simi- 
larly affected while his mother was in the early months of pregnancy with 
him, showing an hereditary predisposition. 

The perverted appetites and peculiar longings of pregnant women 
furnish curious matter for discussion. From tlie earliest times there are 
many such records. Borellu.s cites an instance, and there are many others, 
of pregnant women eating excrement with apparent relish. Tulpius, Sennert, 
Langius, van Swieten, fi Castro, and several other.-, report depraved appe- 
tites. Several writers have seen avidity for human flesh in such females, 
Fournier** knew a woman with an appetite for the blood of her husband. 
She gently cut him while he lay asleep by her side and sucked blood 
from the wounds — a modern “ Succubus.” Pare® mentions the perverted 
appetites of pregnant women, and says that they have been known to cat 
plaster, ashes, dirt, charcoal, flour, salt, spices, to drink pure vinegar, and to 
indulge in all forms of debauchery. Plot®** gives the case of a woman who 
would gnaw and eat all the linen off her bed. Hufeland’s Journal ■*’- recoirls 
the history of a case of a woman of thirl^’-trvo, who had been married ten 
years, who acquired a strong taste for charcoal, and was ravenous for it. It 
seemed to cheer her and to cure a supposed dyspepsia. She devoured cnoiiiious 
quantities, preferring hard-wood charcoal. Bniyesinus speaks of a Avoman 
uho liad a most perverted appetite for her oAvn milk, and constantly drained 
her breasts ; Krafft-Ebing cite.s a similar case. Another case®®** is that of a 
pregnant woman Avho had a desire for hot and pungent articles of food, and 
A' ho in a short time dcA’oiired a pound of pepper. Scheidcmantcl cites a 
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case in which the perverted appetite, originating in pregnancy, became 
permanent, but this is not the experience of most observers. Tlie pregnant 
Avife of a farmer in Hassfort-on-tlie-jMain ate the excrement of her liiisbancl.®* 

Many instances could be quoted, some in Avhich extreme cases of poly- 
dipsia and bulimia developed ; these can be readily attributed to the in- 
creased call for liquids and food. Other cases of diverse new emotions can 
be recalled, such as lasciviousness, dirty habits, perverted thoughts, and, on 
the other hand, extreme piety, chastity, and purity of the mind. Some of 
the best-natured women are when pregnant extremely cross and irritable, 
and many perversions of disposition are commonly noticed in pregnancy. 
There is often a longing for a particular kind of food or dish for Avhich no 
noticeable desire had been displayed before. 

Maternal Impressions. — Another curious fact associated with pregnancy 
is the apparent influence of the emotions of the mother on the child in utero. 
Every one knows of the popular explanation of many birth-marks, their 
supposed resemblance to some animal or object seen by the mother during 
pregnancy, etc. The truth of matenial impressions, however, seems to be 
more firmly established by facts of a substantial nature. There is a natural 
desire to explain any abnormality or anomaly of the child as due to .some 
incident during the period of the mother’s pregnancy, and the truth is often 
distorted and the imagination heavily dniwn upon to furnish the satisfactory 
explanation. It is the customary speech of the dime-museum lecturer to 
attribute the existence of some “ freak ” to an episode in the mother’s 
pregnancy. The poor “Elephant-man” firmly believed his peculiarity Ava.s 
due to the fact that his mother while canying him in utero Avas knocked down 
at the circus by an elephant. In some countries the exhibition of monstrosi- 
ties is forbidden because of the supposed danger of maternal impre.«sion. 
The celebrated “ Siamese Twins ” for this reason were forbidden to exhibit 
themselves for quite a ]>eriod in France. 

We shall cite only a few of the most interesting cases from medical litera- 
ture. Hippocrates saved the honor of a princess, accused of adultery with 
a negro because she bore a black child, by citing it as a case of maternal 
impression, the husband of the princess having placed in her room a paint- 
ing of a negro, to the vioAv of Avhich she Avas subjected during the Avhole of 
her pregnancy. Then, again, in the treatise “De Superfoebitione ” there 
occurs the folloAving distinct statement : “ If a pregnant Avoman has a long- 
ing to eat earth or coals, and cats of them, the infant which is born carries 
on its head the mark of these things.” This statement, hoAVCA'er, occur.-; in a 
AA’ork Avhich is not mentioned by any of the ancient authorities, and isrejectetl 
by praetieally all the modern ones ; according to Ballantyne, there is, there- 
fore, no absolute ]iroof that Hippocrates Avas a believer in one of the most 
popular and long-persisting beliefs concerning fetal deformities. 

» Eplicin. riivsico-Metlicornni, Leipzig, 1G9J. 212. 
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In the explanation of heredity, Hippocrates “ states » that the body of the 
male as well as that of the female furnishes the semen. That which is weak 
(unhealthy) is derived from weak (unhealthy) parts, that which is strong 
(healthy) from strong (health)') parts, and the fetus will correspond to the 
quality of the semen. If the semen of one part come in greater quantity 
from the male than from the female, this part will resemble more closely the 
father j if) however, it comes more from the female, the part will rather 
re.semble the mother. If it be true that the semen comes from both parents, 
then it is impossible for the Avhole body to resemble either the mother or the 
father, or neither the one nor the other in anything, but necessarily the child 
will resemble both the one and the other in something. The child Avill most 
resemble the one who contributes most to the formation of the parts.” Such 
was the Hippocratic theor)' of generation and heredity, and it was ingen- 
iously used to explain the hereditary nature of certain diseases and mal- 
formations. For instance, in speaking of the sacred disease (epilepsy), 
Hippocrates says : “ Its origin is hereditary, like that of other diseases ; for 
if a phlegmatic person be born of a phlegmatic, and a bilious of a bilious, 
and a phthisical of a phthisical, and one having spleen disease of another 
having disease of the spleen, what is to hinder it from happening that where 
the father and mother were subject to this disease certain of their offspring 
should be so affected also ? As the semen comes from all parts of the 
body, healthy particles will come from healthy parts, and unhealthy fi'om 
unhealthy parts.” 

According to Par^,®'® Damascene saw a girl with long hair like a bear, 
whose mother had constantly before her a picture of the haiiy’ St. John. 
Pare also appends an illustration showing the supposed resemblance to a bear. 
Jonston quote-s a case of Heliodorus ; it was an Ethiopian, who by the 
effect of the imagination produced a white child. Pare desci’ibes this case 
more fully ; Heliodorus says that Persina, Queen of Ethiopia, being 
impregnated by Hydustes, also an Ethiopian, bore a daughter with a white 
skin, and the anomaly was ascribed to the admiration that a picture of Andro- 
meda excited in Persina throughout the whole of the pregnancy.” Van 
Helmont cites the case of a tailor’s wife at Mechlin, who during a conflict 
outside her house, on seeing a soldier lose his hand at her door, gave birth to 
a daughter \rith one hand, the other hand being a bleeding stump ; he also 
speaks of the case of the M'ife of a merchant at Antwerp, avIio after seeing 
a soldier’s arm shot off at the siege of Ostend gave birth to a daughter with 
one arm. Plot *■'*' speaks of a child bearing the figure of a mouse ; when 
pregnant, the mother had been much frightened by one of these animals. 
Gas'^endus describes a fetus with the traces of a wound in the same location 
as one received by the mother. Tlie Lancet” speaks of several cases— 
one of a child with a face resembling a dog whose mother had been bitten ; one 
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of a child with one eye blue and the other black, whose mother during con- 
finement had seen a person so marked ; of an infant with fins as upper and 
lower extremities, the mother having seen such a monster j and another, a 
child born with its feet covered with scalds and burns, whose mother had 
been badly frightened by fireworks and a descending rocket. There is “ the 
history’ of a woman who while pregnant at seven months with her fifth child 
was bitten on the right calf by a dog. Ten weeks after, she bore a child with 
three marks eorrespouding in size and appearance to those caused by the dog’s 
teeth on her leg. Kerr reports the case of a woman in her seventh month 
whose daughter fell on a cooking stove, shocking the mother, who suspected 
fatal burns. The woman was delivered two months later of an infant blistered 
about the mouth and extremities in a manner similar to the burns of her sis- 
ter. This infant died on the third day, but another was born fourteen 
months later with the same blisters. Inflammation set in and nearly all the 
fingers and toes sloughed oflfi In a subsequent confinement, long after the 
mental agitation, a healthy unmarked infant was born. 

Hunt® describes a case which has since become almost classic of a 
woman fatallj' burned, Avhen pregnant eight months, by her clothes catching 
fire at the kitchen grate. The day after the burns labor began and was ter- 
minated by the birth of a well-formed dead female child, apparently blis- 
tered and burned in extent and in places corresponding almost exactly to the 
locations of the mother’s injuries. The mother died on the fourth day. 

Webb reports the history of a negress who during a convulsion while 
pregnant fell into a fire, burning the whole front of the abdomen, the front 
and inside of the thighs to the knees, the external genitals, and the left arm. 
Artificial delivery was deemed necessary, and a dead child, seemingly burned 
much like its mother, except less intensely, was delivered. There was also 
one large blister near the inner canthus of the eye and some large blisters 
about the neck and throat which the mother did not show. There was no 
history of syphilis nor of any eruptive fever in the mother, who died on the 
tenth day with tetanus. 

Graham ® describes a woman of thirty-five, the mother of seven children, 
who while pregnant was feeding some rabbits, when one of the animals 
jumped at her with its eyes “glaring” upon her, causing a sudden fright. 
Her child was born hydrocephalic. Its mouth and face were small and rab- 
bit-shaped. Instead of a nose, it had a fleshy growth inch long by -J inch 
broad, directed upward at an angle of 45°. The space behveen this and 
the mouth was occujiied by a body resembling an adult eye. Within this were 
two small, imperfect eyes which moved freely while life lasted (ten minutes). 
The child’s integument was covered with dark, downy, short hair. The 
woman recovered and afterward bore tv'o normal children. 
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Purvin mentions an insUim-o of the itiflnemv of maternal imprcs'oon In 
the canralioii of a lut^ie, Nivkl, r«l mark or sjilotch on tlic fiiee ; « 'WImjii llic 
matlu?r xto-? in Irclatjtl she wits Iwdlj* frlghlcncil b.v n iiw‘ in wliioh some oti- 
tic were hnmwl. Again, (tnriiig tlic early months of her pregittnioy site xnts 
friphtenol ity teeing Another woman suddenly light the lire with kcro^nc, 
and at thnl time became firmly impressed with the idea that her eliihl wmiltl 
bo marked.” Pandn • alto pietnrea the “ turtlo-num,” iiii imUvidiinl xvith do* 
formwl extremities, wlto might Ite clat^l us an oclro- 
mehis, jterltaps as a plioconicln«, or seal-likc luonstci*. 
Axsimling to tlie storx', xrhen (lie mother wnu a few 
weeks pregnant her bntbaiid, a OKirse, roiigli liHlicmuiii, 
fond of mde jokes, put a large live turtle in the eu])* 
board. In the twilight tlie wife went to (he <>upiKmrd 
and the huge tnrtle fell ont, greatly startling tier by its 
hideous appearance as it fell huddcnly to the Hour and 
began to move vigorously. 

/' Cn|>elnMd mentions a enrions case in xvlileh a woman 

U’«s attiu'kcd by a nUtlcsiuikc xrhen in Iter sixth mouth 
of pregnancy, and ^Vo'birth to n child xvlnwc arm cx- 
liiliited the slmpo and action of a snake, and iinttlmi* 
(nrily went thmngli snnkc-Iiko movements. The face 
and ntoulh also markedly resembled the liead of n snake. 
Hic teeth « ere situated like u seriicnt’s fangs. The 
mere mention of a snake filled tlic child (n man of 
twenty-nine) with great horror and rage, “ pnrticnlnrly in the sniiltc season.” 
Ikole gives tlie history of a ease of a child Iwni with Its left eye blackened 
us bv A bloA, wbo«c mother vrns struck in a corres]smdlng jxirtion of the 
face laglit Iionm Imforo confinement. There is on rx'cord an account of a 
yoiing man of twciity-ouc sulTciing from congenital defonnities attriimted 
to tlw fact tiwt his mother was frightened by a guinea-pig having been thrust 
into her face during pi-cgnancy. lie also had congcnitiil deformity of lire 
right auricle. At the autopsy, all tlw skin, tissues, muMslcs, mnl Ikuh's were 
foinal involvcrl, Owen • sjieaks of a woman whoxvas greatly excited ten montlis 
lirox’iously ly n pmrienr eurlosity to see wliat ajiitcamnec tlie genitnls <tf her 
Inothcr presented after he liad mihmitted to am^mtntiun of the penis rm 
count of carcinoma. The whole jieiiis liad been removed. The n’oiiain slated 
tliat fnan the time she liad thus satisfied liorsclf, licr mind was nnccaringly 
engagwl in reflecting awl sym)iathming on tho forlorn eimdition of her 
lirothcr. ‘While in this mental state she gave birth to.a sonudioso jwnUuns 
entirely alwent, but wl» xnw otherwise xvcH and likely to live. Tho other 
portions of tho genitals xrcrc perfect aikI well dcvcloiicd. The appeanmcc of 

» Inleriiat. jr«l. Mup , WwIr., Jmw, J8W »» 2IR iKift oft 
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the nephew and the uncle was identical. A most peculiar case “ is stated by 
Clcrc as occurring in the experience of Kiiss of Strasburg. A woman had 
a negro paramour in America with whom she had had sexual intercourse 
several times. She was put in a convent on the Continent, where she stayed 
two years. On leaving the convent she married a white man, and nine 
months after she g*avc birth to a dark-skinned child. The supposition was 
that during her abode in the convent and the nine months subsequently she 
had the image of her black paramour constantly Ijefore her. Loin speaks 
of a woman who was greatly impressed by the aetions of a clown at a circus, 
and who brought into the world a child that resembled the fantastic features 
of the clown in a most striking manner. 

Mackay ® describes five cases in which fright produced distinct marks on 
the fetus. There is a case mentioned ** in which a pregnant woman was 
informed that an intimate friend had been thrown from his horse ; the 
immediate eause of death was fracture of the skull, produced by the corner 
of a dray against which the rider was thrown. The mother was profoundly 
impressed by the eircumstance, which was minutely described to her by an 
eye-witness. Her child at birth presented a red and sensitive area upon the 
scalp corresponding in location with the fatal injury in the rider. The 
child is now an adult M’oman, and this area upon the scalp remains red and 
sensitive to pressure, and is almost devoid of hair. jMastin of Mobile, 
Alabama, reports a curious instance of maternal impression. During the 
sixth month of the pregnancy of the mother her husband was shot, the ball 
passing out through the left breast. The woman was naturally much shocked, 
and remarked to Dr. Mastin : “ Doctor, my baby will be ruined, for when I 
sau’ the wound I ])ut my hands over my face, and got it covered with Idood, 
and I know my baby will have a bloody face.” The child came to term 
without a bloody face. It had, however, a well-defined s])ot on the left 
breast just below the site of exit of the ball from its father’s chest. The 
spot was about the size of a silver half-dollar, and had elevated edges of a 
bright red color, and was quite visible at the distance of one hundred feet. 
The authors have had personal communication with Dr. INIastin in regard to 
this ease, which he considers the most positive evidence of a case of maternal 
impression that he has ever met. 

Paternal Impressions. — Strange as are the foregoing cases, those of pater- 
nal impression eclipse them. Several are on record, but none are of sufficient 
authenticity to warrant much discussion on the subject. Those below are 
given to illustrate the method of report. Stahl, quoted by Steinan, 1843, 
speaks of the case of a child, the father being a soldier who lost an eye in the 
war. The child was born with on.e of its eyes dried up in the orbit, in 
this respect presenting an appearance like that of the father. Schneider ® 
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siybnumn wIhhj «ifo m cxi)cclitig wnfiiicmerit i\mmt Itis oWcst 
son s(c) 0 (l bi-bidf his hwisldc with ]iU genitals nnicli miitilwtcd «ud bleeding, 
lie awoke in a gn-at st.ato of aptation, and a few days later tlic wife was 
delivered of a eldld with cxstwpliy of the bladder. Hoare* reeltcs the 
ctirkHW ^toiy of a inan wlw vowed tkt if his iievt eliild was a daughter he 
would never speak to it. Tlie eliild (wved to U a son, and during the 
whole oftlie father’s life notliitig could induce the son to speak to his father, 
nor, in fiiet, to any other jnnlo luj^on, but after tlie fidlier’s death he talked 
fluently to both men aiwl women. Clark ■' wports tlie birth of a child whoso 
firtlier'hwl a still' kuec-joiut, mid the cliildV knee was stilf and bent in exactly 
the Mime |x>-ition ns that of its flitlier. 

Telegouy. — Tlie iiiflucnec of the |)aternnl seed on the physieal and 
mental eomtilntion of the child is well known. To designate this condition, 
7Hiyoa,y is the w«ml that was coined hy AVcismanu in his “ Das Keim- 
filasnui,” and he defines it as “ Infection of the Genn,” awl, at another time, 
ns TlKbo doiibtfn) iiistaiiecH in wliieli the oiTspring is said to resemble, not 
tlie father, but an cariy mute of the mother,”— or, in other words, the alleged 
iniluenee of a iirevions sire on the jirogeny 1 ) 10 ( 11111 x 1 by a subsequent one 
from the ^amc motlier. In a systematic discUM^iou of tclegony Iicforc 
(he Iknul illcdical Soeicty, I'Minliuigh, on March 1, 1895,” Brmiton 
Blolkie, as a means of making the definition of tclegony iilnincr liy practical 
example, prefiu'cd liis remarks by citing tlie classic example wliidi first drew 
the attention of tlie nuMlcrn Hncntifio world to this phenomenon. The 
facts of tliis ease were eommuuieateil in a letter from the Earl of Morton 
to the l’re*>idciit of the Uoj’al Sodety in 1821, and wxiro os follow's: 
In tlie year 11tl5 Ijord Morton put a male qiu)($a to a young dnstnut mare 
of ^ Arabian blond, w'liich had never liefure been bred iVom. Tlie result was 
a female hybrid wdiich rcMonblvd both jwrents. He now sold tlie mare to 
Sir Gore Oiwley, who tw’O years after she bore the liylirid put her to 
a black Arabian iuirfic. During the tw'o following years she IiikI two ibaU 
whieli IwOnl Morton thus dc»cribc8 ; “ Tlioy liave the character of (he Andiian 
hrceil ns decidedly ns can he expected when of the Wood arc Arabian, 
awl IIm^' are fine sjiecimens of tlie breed ; but botli in their color and in the 
hair of tlieir manes tlicy have a striking rcscrablmicc to tlie (jua^a. Tlidr 
color is Imy, marked more or Icjis like tlie quo^ in a darker tint. Both 
aredistingiiMicd hy the dark line along the ridge of the kek, the dark 
stripes across the forehand, and tlie dark Ikuw acpowf tlie hack part of the 
legs.” The President of the Royal Society saw the fwils and x’crified Lord 
Morton’s statement. 


“Ilcrljcrt Sjicnccr, in the Contemponirj' Review for May, 189.3, gives 
KN-CTJil caH*s commimicatcd to him by Ids friend ilr. Pookes, wlumi Sjicuecr 
pay. I- often apixAntcd judge of niiimaU at agricnltnral f-liows. After giving 
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various examples he goes on to. say : ‘ A friend of mine near this had a 
valuable Dachshund bitch, which most unfortunately had a litter by a stray 
sheep-dog. The next year the owner sent her on a visit to a pure Dachs- 
hund dog, but the produee took quite as much of the first father as the 
second, and the next year he sent her to another Dachshund, with the same 
result. Another case : A friend of mine in Devizes liad a litter of puppies, 
unsought for, by a setter from a favorite pointer bitch, and after this she 
never bi’ed any true pointers, no matter what the paternity was.’ 

“ Lord Polwarth, whose very fine breed of Border Leicesters is famed 
throughout Britain, and whose knowledge on the subject of breeding is great, 
says that * In sheep we always consider that if a ewe breeds to a Shrop ram, 
she is never safe to breed pure Leicesters from, as dun or colored legs are 
apt to come even when the sire is a pure Leicester. This lias been proved 
in various instances, but is not invariable.’ ” 

Hon. Henry Scott says : “ Dog-breeders know this theory Avell ; and if a 
pure-bred bitch happens to breed to a dog of another breed, she is of little 
use for breeding pure-bred puppies afterward. Animals which produce 
large litters and go a short time pregnant show this throwing back to 
previous sires far more distinctly than others — I fancy dogs and pigs most 
of all, and probably horses least. The influence of previous sires may be 
carried into the second generation or further, as I have a cat now which 
appears to be half Persian (long hair). His dam has very long liair and 
every appearance of being a half Pereian, whereas neither have really any 
Persian blood, as far as I know, but the grand-dam (a very smooth-haired 
cat) had several litters by a half-Pereian tom-cat, and all her produce since 
have showed the influence retained. The Persian tom-cat died many years 
ago, and was the only one in the district, so, although I cannot be absolutely 
positive, still I think this case is really as stated.” 

Breeders of Bedlington terriere wish to breed dogs with as powerful jaws 
as possible. In oi*der to accomplish this they put the Bedlington terrier 
bitch first to a bull-terrier dog, and get a mongrel litter which they destroy. 
They now put the bitch to a Bedlington terrier dog and get a litter of 
puppies Avhich are practically pure, but have much stronger jaws than they 
would otherwise have had, and also show much of the gameness of the bull- 
terrier, thus proving that physiologic as well as anatomic characters may be 
transmitted in this way. 

After citing the foregoing examples, Blaikie directs his attention to man, 
and makes the following interesting remarks : — 

‘^AVe might expect from the foregoing account of telegony amongst ani- 
mals that whenever a black woman had a child to a white man, and then 
married a black man, her subsequent children would not be entirely black. 
Dr. Eobert Balfour of Surinam in 1851 Avrote to Harvey that he was con- 
tinually noticing amongst the colored population of Surinam ‘ that if a negress 
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liad a child or children by a white, and afterward fruitful intercourse with 
a negro, the latter offspring had generally a lighter color than the parents.’ 
Rit as Var as I know, this is the only instance of this observation on recoi-d. 
Heiort Spencer has shown that when a pure-bred animal breeds Avitli an 
animal of a mixed breed, the offspring resembles much more closely the pa- 
rent of pure blood, and this may explain why the circumstance recoi-ded by 
Balfour has been so seldom noted. Tor a negro, who is of very pnare blood, 
will naturally have a stronger influence on the subsequent jirogeny than an 
Anglo-Saxon, who comes of a mixed stock. If this be the correct explana- 
tion, we should expect tliat when a white woman married first a black man, 
and then a white, the children by the white husband would be dark colored. 
Unfortunately for the proof of telegony, it is very rare that a white woman 
does marry a black man, and then Iiave a wJiite as second husband ; never- 
theless, we have a fair number of recorded instances of dark-colored chil- 
dren being born in the above way of white parents. 

“ Dr. Har^’•ey mentions a case in which ‘ a young woman, residing in 
Edinburgh, and bom of white (Scottish) parents, but whose mother, some 
time previous to her marriage, had a natural (mulatto) child by a negro man- 
servant in Edinburgh, exhibits distinct traces of the negro. Dr. Simjison 
— aftenvard Sir James Simpson — ^\vhose patient the young woman at one 
time was, has had no recent opportunities of satisfying himself as to the pre- 
cise extent to which the negro cluiracter prevails in her features ; but he 
recollects being struck with the resemblance, and noticed particularly that 
the hair had the qualities characteristic of the negro.’ Herbert Spencer got 
a letter from a 'distinguished correspondent’ in the United States, who said 
that children by white parents had been ‘ repeatedly ’ observed to shou' traces 
of black blood when the women had had previous connection with (i. c., a 
child by) a negro. Dr. Youmans of New York interviewed several medi- 
cal professors, who said the above was 'generally accepted as a fact.’ Prof. 
Austin Flint, in ‘ A Text-book of Hiunan Physiologj',’ mentioned this fact, 
and when asked about it said : ' He had never heard the statement ques- 
tioned.’ 


"But it is not only in relation to color that we find telegony to have 
been noticed in the human subject. Dr. Middleton Michel gives a most in- 
teresting case in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for 1868 : 


‘ A black woman, mother of several negro children, none of ■whom were de- 
formed in any particular, had illicit intercourse with a white man, by 'whom 
she became pregnant. During gestation she manifested great uneasiness of 
mind, le.st the birth of a mulatto offspring should disclose her conduct. . • • 
It so happened that her negro husband possessed a sixth digit on each hand, 
but there was no peculiarity of any kind in the white man, yet when the 
mulatto child was born it actually presented the deformity of a supernume- 
rarj' finger.’ Taruffi, the celebrated Italian teratologist, in speaking of the 
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subjectj says ; ‘ Our knowledge of this strange fact is by no means recent, 
for*Fieniis, in 1608, said that most of the children born in adulterj' have a 
greater resemblance to the legal tlian to tlie real father ’ — an observation that 
was confirmed by the philoso 2 }her Vanini and by the naturalist Ambrosini. 
From these obsen’ations comes the proverb : ‘ Filium ex adultera excusare 
matrem a culjia.’ Osiander has noted telegony in relation to moral qualities 
of children by a second marriage. Harvey said that it has long been knoAvn 
that the children by a second husband resemble the first husband in features, 
mind, and disposition. He then gave a case in which tliis resemblance was 
very well marked. Orton, Burdach (Traits de Physiologic), and Dr. Will- 
iam SedgAvick have all remarked on this x^hysical resemblance ; and Dr. 
Metcalfe, in a dissertation delivered before this society in 1855, observed 
that in the cases of widows remarij-ing the children of the second marriage 
frequently resemble the first Imsband. 

“An observation probably having some bearing on this subject was made 
by Count de Stuzeleei (Harvey, foe. dt). He noticed that when an aborig- 
inal female had had a child by a European, she lost the power of concejjtion 
by a male of her own race, but could produce children by a white man. He 
believed this to be the case with many aboriginal races ; but it has been dis- 
proved, or at all events proved to be by no means a universal law, in every 
case except that of the aborigines of Australia and New Zealand. Dr. 
William Sedg^vick thought it probable that the imfruitfiilness of iwostitutes 
might in some degree be due to the same cause as that of the Australian 
aborigines who have had children by white men. 

“ It would seem as though the Israelites liad had some knowledge of 
telegony, for in Deuteronomy we find that when a man died leaving no issue, 
his wife was commanded to raarir her husband’s brother, in Older that he 
might ‘ raise up seed to his brother.’ ” 

We must omit the thorough inquiry into this subject that is offered by 
Mr. Blaikie. The exiilauations put forward have always been on one of 
three main lines : — 

(1) The imagination-theorj', or, to quote HaiA'ey : “ Due to mental causes 
so operating either on the mind of the female and so acting on her repro- 
ductive powers, or on the mind of the male parent, and so influencing the 
qualities of liis semen, as to modify the nuti’ition and development of the 
offspring.” 

(2) Due to a local influence on the rejiroductive organs of the mother. 

(3) Due to a general influence through the fetus on the mother. 

Antenatal Pathology. — ^W e have next to deal with the diseases, acci- 
dents, and operations that affect the pregnant uterus and its contents ; these 
are rich in anomalies and facts of curious interest, and have been recog- 
nized from the earliest times. In the various works usually grouped 
together under the general designation of Hipjiocratic ” are to be found 
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the earliest opinions upon the subject of antenatal pathology which the 
medical literature of Greece has handed down to modern times. That there 
were medical writers before the time of Hippocrates cannot be doubted, and 
that the works ascribed to the “Father of Medicine” were immediately fol- 
lowed hy those of other physicians, is likewise not to be questioned ; but 
whilst nearly all the writings prior to and after Hippocrates have been long 
lost to the world, most of those that were written by the Coan physician and 
hi? followers liave been almost miraculously preser^'ed. As Littrfi puts it, 
“ Les C'crits hippocratiques demeurent isolfes au milieu des debris de ^antique 
litt6rature m6dicale.” — (Ballantyne.) 

The first to be considered is the transmission of contagious disease 
to the fetus in utero. The first disease to attract attention was small- 
pox. Devilliers, Blot, and Depaul all speak of congenital small-pox, the 
child horn dead and showing evidences of the typical small-pox pustulation, 
with a history of the mother having been infected during pregnancy, 
\\'atson reports two cases in which a child in utero had small-pox. In the 
first case the mother was infected in pregnancy ; the other was nursing a 
patient when seven months pregnant ; she did not take the disease, although 
she had been infected many months before. Mauriceau®^® delivered a u'oman 
of a healthy child at full term after she had recovered from a severe attack 
of this disease during the fifth month of gestation. Mauriceau supposed 
the child to be immune after the delivery. Vidal reported to the French 
Academy of Medicine, May, 1871, the case of a woman who gave birth to 
a living child of about six and one-half months’ maturation, which died some 
hours after birth covered with the pustules of seven or eight days' eruption. 
The pustules on the fetus were well umbilicated and typical, and could have 
been nothing but those of small-pox ; besides, this disease was raging in the 
neighborhood at the time. The mother had never been infected before, and 
never was subsequently. Both parents were robust and neither of them 
had ever had syphilis. About the time of conception, the early part of 
December, 1870, the father had suffered from the seroiconfluent t 3 qje, but the 
mother, who had been vaccinated when a girl, had never been stricken 
cither during or after her husband’s sickness. Quirke*' relates a peculiar 
instance of a child bom at midnight, whose mother was covered with the 
eruption eight hours after deliver}'. The child was healthy and showed no 
signs of the contagion, and was vaccinated at once. Although it remained 
u ith its mother all through the sickness, it continued well, with the excep- 
tion of the ninth day, when a slight fever due to its vaccination appeared. 
The mother made a good recoveiy, and the author remarks that had the 
child been bom a short time later, it would most likely have been infected. 

Ayer * reports an instance of congenital variola in twins. Chantreuil ^ 
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fcliil [.kin iil'iiip gives nti of the ihemiicHtie m-ulls of tire ndniliiis- 

tmtion of thio sulMtaiicc in skin tiw.w's. 

IntrauteriBC amputations arc of hitorost to the niedleal iiiiiti, jtar- 
ticulatly tlHw;e»s.s in uhieli the ac-i*itlcnt lias hapitern'O in «iriy pregimnoy 
ftiul tlic eluhl i" la»rH with a vcia* satlsfiiclory and clean stump, ifoiit- 
gomen*," in an exeellent iwper, advnnccs tlie theon’, wliicli is vm* ))lnnsil)lc, 
that mtmnterinc anipntationH ure niiM'd Ijy contraeliou of Iwnils m luoni- 
lm»ne> of orjpinlrwl lynijih wuipeling the liml» ami im>iUtchig ni»))Uta(ion hy 
the same ]Hwess ijfdihjmutive atrophy tlmt the Miigeons iiulucc by llgatuw. 
M'vinloehner'' s})caks of a m>Q in nhieh a man devoid of nil four oxtrcmi> 
tii‘s nils exhibited iKiforo llu' Vienna Jledh'al Soeicly. The anipiitntions 
nen> congenital, and on the riglit side thei’c nns a very sniull stump of the 
upper anil reniuiniiig, admitting tlie atlaehment of an artilioinl n]i])aratns. 
lie nas l\ri'nt\>M*\t>n yrars old, mul able to nrlle, to tbread a nccillo, ])Our 
nater out of a Imttle, etc. Ostk^ s^teakh of a feuuilu child Iwm of Lnlinn 
parents the fourth hirtli of n mother tn-euly.«ix years old. The chihl 
noigliid .'>} {Kiiindv • (Iw eirenmferenee of tlic hrnd nas 14 iiirhos and that of 
the trunk Ul ineliis llie upper extrwiiltieseoii[.i.iled of iierft'ct shoulder joints, 
but only j of each immenh nas present. Both sides slion'inl evidences of 
nm}mtnlion, the eientrix on the light side 
Iniiig 1 ineh long and on the leil | 
itwh long. Tlic rijHrt Iowit limb was 
imwiy a fleshy corjuwle f incli wide and 
^ imii long ; (o tlie (lOiitcrlor edge ntis 
nttaelied a IunIv rosunbliug the little toe 
of a iieivly-boni infiint. On tlie loA side 
the limb wan n-pirsented liy a fleshy eor- 
}>UH*le 1 ineh long and j inch in eirenmfer* 
cmv, reMonhliug the gn>at toe of nn in- 
fant. 'J’ltt'i'e was no Idstoin’ of slioek op 
injiiiy Ifi the mother. The ehild pn'spnlwl by the bawb, and by the nb- 
Mwe of UmlH eanswl miu.b dillicidty in dliigimsis. The thiwstagcs of laluir 
new oue and nae-lnilf hiiups, forty-five miiiuliN, and live mimilos, re'^poet- 
uc*ly. TIk' neeotn{iaiiyiug iUmtnitiun (Fig. 9) shows the iip|)cnrnnec of the 
liiidw at the tiuu* of n-port. 

Mgiin* 10 rcjin-somM n wgro Ihiv, tlu* victim of intmiUcrinc nm)nitntion, 
nho l«im«l to iitiliw hii toes for many i»urpu«ea. The illnstmtion shows 
his moile of hnldhig hi^ jam. 

Then' is irn i,„i,iiiro n'jmrtciH in whlrli n cliild iit Ml Icm w Inmi 
n nil nn imt|niliil«l unn, nnil nt tlio nRC of fwmlccn llii! i,tiiin]i mn, .cnreoly 
If nt nil fmnlliT tlian tin. olliw. Blnl!o« speaks of n oiso of congenital 
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Tlicvc has been much discussion on the effects on the fetus in utero 
of medicine administered to the pregnant mother, and the opinions as 
to the reliability of this medication are so varied that we are in doubt as to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The effects of drugs administered and eliminated 
bv the mammary glands and transmitted to the child at the breast are 
well known, and have been Avitnessed by nearly every physician, and, as 
in cases of strong metallic purges, etc., need no other than the actual test. 
However, scientific experiments as to the efficacy of fetal therapeutics have 
been made from time to time Avith A’arying results. 

Gusserow of Strasbourg tested for iodin, chloroform, and salicylic acid 
in the blood and secretions of the fetus after maternal administration just 
before death. In 14 cases in Avliich iodin had been administered, he 
examined the fetal urine of 11 cases ; in 5, iodin Avas present, and in the 
othei-s, absent. He made some similar experiments on the loAA'er animals. 
Benicke reports having giA'en salicylic acid just before birth in 25 cases, and 
in each case finding it in the urine of the child shortly after birth. 

At a discussion held in New' York some years ago as to the real effect on 
the fetus of giving narcotic.? to the motlier. Dr. Gaillai'd Thomas AA'as almost 
alone in adA’oeating that the effect AA'as quite A'isible. Foi*dyce Barker AA'as 
strongly on the negative side. Henning and Ahlfeld, tAA'o German observers, 
vouch for the opinion of Thomas, and Thornburn states that he has AA’itnessed 
the effect of nux A’omica and stiychnin on the fetus shortly after birth. 
Over fifty years ago, in a memoir on “ Placental Phthisis,” Sir James Y. 
Simpson adA'anced a ncAv idea in the recommendation of potassium chlorate 
during the latter stages of pregnancy. The efficacy of this suggestion is 
knoAA'ii, and W’hothor, as Simpson said, it acts by supplying extra oxygen to 
the blood, or Avhether the salt itself is conA'eyed to the fetus, has neA'Cr 
been definitely settled. 

jMcClintock,® Avho has been a close obserA'er on this subject, reports some 
intore.sting cases. In his first case he tried a mixture of iron perchlorid and 
potassium chlorate three times a day on a Avoman aa'Iio had borne three dead 
children, with a most successful result His second case failed, but in a 
third ho AA’as successful by the same medication AA'ith a AA’oman AA'ho had 
before borne a dead child. In a fourth case of unsuccessful pregnancy for 
three consecutiA'e births he was successful. His fifth case was extra- 
ordinary ; It Avas that of a Avoman in her tenth pregnancy, aa'Iio, AA'ith one 
exception, had abvays borne a dead child at the seA-enth or eighth month. 
The one exception liA’ed a fcAv hours only. Under this treatment he AA'as 
successful in carrying the AA’oman safely past her time for miscarriage, and 
had cverA’ indication for a normal birth at the time of report. Thornburn 
belicA'cs that the administration of a tonic like stiy chnin is of benefit to a 
ctus Avliich, by its feeble heart-beats and moA'ements, is thought to be un- 
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healthy. Porak^ has recently investigated tlie passage of substances foreign 
to the organism through the placenta, and offers an excellent paper on this 
subject, which is quoted in brief in a contemporary number of Terato- 
logia.^®^ 

In this important paper, Porak, after giving some historical notes, 
describes a long series of experiments performed on the guinea-pig in order 
to investigate the passage of arsenic, copper, lead, merciuy, j)liosphorus, 
alizarin, atropin, and eserin through the placenta. The placenta shows 
a real affinity for some toxic substances ; in it accumulate copper and mer- 
cury, but not lead, and it is therefore through it that the poison reaches the 
fetus ; in addition to its pulmonary, intestinal, and renal functions, it fixes 
glycogen and acts as an accumulator of poisons, and so resembles in its action 
the liver ; therefore the organs of tlie fetus possess only a potential activity. 
The storing up of poisons in the placenta is not so general as the accumula- 
tion of tliem in the liver of the mother. It may be asked if the placenta 
does not form a barrier to the passage of poisons into the circulation of the 
fetus ; this would seem to be demonstrated by mercury, which was always 
found in the placenta and never in the fetal organs. In poisoning by lead 
and copper the accumulation of the poison in the fetal tissues is greater than 
in the maternal, perhaps from difierences in assimilation and disassimilation 
or from greater diffusion. Whilst it is not an impermeable barrier to the pas- 
sage of poisons, the jjlacenta offers a varying degree of obstruction : it allows 
copper and lead to pass easily, arsenic with greater difficulty. The accumu- 
lation of toxic substances in the fetus does not follow the same law as in the 
adult. They-diffuse more widely in the fetus. In the adult the liver is the 
chief accumulatory organ. Arsenic, which in the mother elects to accumu- 
late in the liver, is in the fetus stored up in the skin ; copper aeciunulates 
in the fetal liver, central nervous system, and sometimes in the skin ; lead, 
which is found specially in the maternal liver, but also in the skin, has been 
observed in the skin, liver, nervous centers, and elsewhere in the fetus. The 
frequent presence of poisons in the fetal skin demonstrates its physiologic 
importance. It has probably not a very marked influence on its health. 
On the contrary, accumulation in the placenta and nerve centers explains 
the pathogenesis of abortion and the birth of dead fetuses (“ mortinatality ”). 
Copper and lead did not cause abortion, but mercury did so in hvo out of 
six cases. Arsenic is a powerful abortive agent in the guinea-pig, probably 
on account of placental hemorrhages. An important deduction is that Avliilst 
the placenta is frequently and seriously affected in syphilis, it is also the 
special seat for the accumulation of mercur5\ May this not explain its 
therapeutic action in this disease ? The marked accumulation of lead in the 
central nervous system of tlie fetus explains the frequency and serious char- 
acter of saturnine encephalopathic lesions. The presence of arsenic in the 
0 Archives de M^d. exp^rimentale et d’Auntomie path., March, ISQ*], p. 192. 
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f, • .! nl-iii- L'iv* - :iii < of the thonipeiitic results of the sulniini?- 

(.f tlii' iii .-kin di-ea^e'. 

Intrauterine amputations an* »»f interest to the medical man, pir- 
ti. -il.trlv in^^hi(■h the sur idem h;w happeiuHHii early pregnancy 

:!vl tlie ehild i- h Tn \\ith a very .-atL-faetory and clean stump. ^Inut- 
n-,* in an ixeellent paper, advaiKT' the theory, which is very plausible, 
tfi;! intr.nitt riue riiapnlation- an* eaii-wl by coat met ion of hands or niem- 
hr.ia- nf orL^iniyeil lyni])h j*iieireliiig the lini!> and jtroducing amputation by 
tie- viine priM*, .., (pf di'jniietive atrophy that the surgeons induce hy ligtiture. 
Wi iiiliehner' -pt-.ik'- of a e;i>e ia whieh a man devoid of all four cxtrcmi- 
ti'-' M.i' e\hihite«l hefure the Vienna Mwlieal Society. The amputations 
v,t n* emiep nit.d, and on tlie right -sido lliore was a very small stump of the 
iipjv- r arm remaining, tidmitting tlu* attaehmeut of an nrtilicinl apparatus. 
n<- wa- iv.eaty-'fveii y<■:lr^ ohl, ami aide to M'rite, to thread a needle, pour 
v.ater<iiit of a Ixittle, ete. Cook*’ .-peak^ of a female child horn of Indi.'ia 
pin iii', th<* I'ltirth l»inli of a mother twenty-si.v years old. The child 
x'.eieliid .'pt pound' ; the oii-cnmfereaee of the head was 14 inches and that of 
tte- trunk I .'i iiielie-. Tin* tipper e.\trc*niitie< eoiwi>ted of jierfect shoulder joiiif*:, 
lint oiib I of e:ioli htimera- tta' pre'cnt. Both sides showed evidences of 

amputation, the cicatrix on the right side 
being 1 ineb long and on the left ^ 
ineli long. The right lower limb was 
merely a ilcshy eorptiscle f inch wide and 
i inch long ; to the jiosterior edge was 






attaehwl a hmlv ve'ombling the little t<»c 
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I itati . (< *«ik( 


of a newly-Imrn infant. On the left .«l(lc 
the limb mh' rejuv'cntcd by a fleshy enr- 
pii'cle I inch loiigand ineb in eirctimfer- 
eiiee, rc-einbling the great toe of an in- 
fant. I'livre wa*! no bir-lory of shoelt or 
injiitv til iIpp* mntlicr. 1 he ehlhl pri'-eated liy the hrcech, and hy the ah- 
IK I* «it limli* ean-i'd nnicli «!itlii*alty in diagno-i'. The three stages of labor 
v.io* OIK* ami oni-hall lipinr-. f«»rty-flve iniaiite-, and five minutes, re^pect- 
i'lb. I Ik* ai-i-iiiiip'itiyiai: iilu-tnition (I'ig. ft) Miow- the npjiearnnee of the 
Itinb- at till- timii nf ri*p'irt. 

1 iL’iiri in ri'pn-i at-, a in'grn Ihiy, the vietim of iiitiiiutcrinc aiiiputntioii, 
V Ik. li-.im..! to mtli/K hi- t.n*- for many ptirpo-e-. Tlie ilh^tnition .‘•hows 

hi- ,)• ]iiiIilii|o lij.. 

I ii* o i, .III iti^taiK'e ri'ported’’ in whicli a ehild at full term wa® born 
\ i.h .1 1 a.,ip.it.it.-l arm, and at the age of Miveateea the stump wa® scarcely 
..11 -i.ulliT tli.m iIm* otlmr. Blake .spejiks of a ca-e of congenital 
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amputation of both the upper extremities. Gillilam “ mentions a case that 
shows the deleterious influence of even the weight of a fetal limb resting on 
a cord or band. His case was that of a fetus, the product of a miscarriage 
of traumatic origin ; the soft tissues were almost cut through and the bone 
denuded by tlie limb resting on one of the two umbilical coixis, not encir- 
cling it, but in a sling. The coi’d u-as deeply imbedded in the tissues. 

The ceilings of the cord are not limited to compression about the extremi- 
ties alone, but may even decapitate the head by being firmly wrapped several 
times about the neck. According to Ballantyne, there is in the treatise 
De Octimestri Partu, by Hip- 
pocrates, a reference to coiling 
of the umbilical cord round the 
neck of the fetus. This coiling 
was, indeed, regarded as one of 
the dangers of the eighth month, 
and even the mode of its pro- 
duction is described . It is said 
that if the cord be extended 
along one side of the uterus, 
and the fetus lie more to the 
other side, then when the cil- 
hutc is performed the funis must 
necessarily form a looj) round 
the neck or chc.st of the infant. 

If it remain in this position, it 
is further stated, the mother will 
suffer later and the fetus will 
either perish or be born with 
difficulty. If the Hippocratic 
writers knew that this coiling is 
sometimes quite innocuous, they 
did not in any place state the fact. 

The accompanying illustrations (Fig. 11) show the different ways in which 
the funis may be coiled, the coils sometimes being as many as 8. 

Bizzen ’’ mentions an instance in which from strangulation the liead of a 
fetus was in a state of putrefaction, the funis being twice tightly bound 
around the neck. Cleveland,® Cuthbert,^ and Germain ® report analogous 
instances. IMatthyssens ^ observed the twisting of the funis about the arm 
and neck of a fetus the body of which was markedly wasted. There was 
complete absence of amniotic fluid during labor. Blumenthal s presented to the 
Hew York Pathological Society an ovum within which the fetus was under- 

« 274, 1872, iii., 230. ^ 124, 1852, xxxiii., 565. c 778, xiii., 1. ^ GIO, 1874-5. 
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goinir intrauterine decapitation. Buchanan = describes a case illustrative of 
the etiology of .spontaneous amputation of limbs in utcro. Nebinger reports 
a ca-e of abortion, showing commencing amputation of the left thigh from 
l)cing encircled by the fnnis. The death of the fetus was probably due to 
eomprcsrioii of the* cord. Owen « mentions an instance in which the left arm 
and hand of a fetus were found in a state of putrescence from strangulation, 
the funis being tightly bound around at the upper part. Simpson pub- 
li-hed an article on spontaneous amputation of the forearm and rudimentary 
regeneration of the hand in the fetus. Among other contributors to this 



Fig. II. — Coiling of tbecord. 


.“subject are Aveiy, Boncour, Brown, Ware, Wrangell, Young, Nettekoven, 
Martin, ^lacan, Leopold, Hccker, Gunther, and Friedinger. 

M _\go(lzky® fiinL that the greatest number of coils of the umbilical cord 
ever found to encircle a fetus are 7 (Baudelocque), 8 (Credfi), and 9 
(Muller and Gray). Ilis own case was observed this year in Wilna. The 
p.iticiit na- a priniipara aged twenty. The last period was seen on 
An} 10, 1804, On February 19th the fetal movements suddenly ceased. 
On the 20th pains set in about two weeks before term. At noon turbid 
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liquor amnii escaped. At 2 p. if., on examination, AVygodzky defined a 
dead fetus in left occipito-antcrior presentation, very liigli in the inlet. The 
os M'as nearly completely dilated, the pains strong. By 4 p. m. the head 
was hardly engaged in the pelvic cavity. At 7 p. m. it neared the outlet 
at the height of each pain, but retracted immediately afterward. After 10 
p. if. the i)ains grew u'cak. At midnight Al'^ygodzky delivered the dead 
child by expression. Xot till then was the cause of delay clear. The funis 
was very tense and coiled 7 times round the neck and once round the left 
shoulder ; there was also a distinct knot. It measural over 65 inches in 
length. The fetus was a male, slightly macemted. It weighed over 5 pounds, 
and was easily delivered entire after division and unwinding of the funis. 
Ifo marks remained on the neck. The placenta followed ten minutes later 
and, so far as naked-eye experience indicated, seemed healthy. 

Intrauterine fractures are occasionally seen, but are generally the re- 
sults of traumatism or of some extraordinary muscular efforts on the part 
of the motlier. A blow on the abdomen or a fall may cause them. The 
most interesting cases are those in which the fractures are multiple and the 
causes unknown. Spontaneous fetal fractures have been discussed thor- 
oughly, and the reader is referred to any responsible text-book for the theo- 
ries of causation. Atkinson," De Luna,** and Keller report intrauterine 
fractures of the clavicle. Filippi® contributes an extensive paper on the 
medicolegal aspect of a case of intrauterine fracture of the os cranium. 
Braun of Vienna reports a case of intrauterine fracture of the humerus and 
femur. Rodrigue describes a case of fracture and dislocation of the hu- 
merus of a fetus in utero. Gaultier® reports an instanee of fracture of both 
femora intrauterine. Stanley, Vanderveer, and Young cite instances of in- 
trauterine fracture of the thigh ; in the case of Stanley the fracture occurred 
during the last week of gestation, and tliere was rapid union of the frag- 
ments during lactation. Danyau, Proudfoot, and Smith ^ mention intrauterine 
fracture of the tibia ; in Proudfoot^s case there was congenital talipes talus. 

Dolbeau^ describes an instance in which multiple fractures were found in 
a fetus, some of which wore evidently postpartum, wliile others were assuredly 
antepartum. Hirschfeld describes a fetus showing congenital multiple frac- 
tures. Gross speaks of a wonderful case of Chaupier in which no less than 
113 fractures were discovered in a child at birth. It survived hventj’-foiur 
hours, and at the postmortem examination it was found that some were 
already solid, some uniting, whilst others were recent. It often happens 
that the intrauterine fracture is well united at birth. There seems to be a 
peculiar predisposition of the bones to fracture in the cases in which the frac- 
tures are multiple and the cause is not apparent. 
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The results to the fetus of injuries to the pregnant mother are most 
diversified. In some instance* the marvelou* e=cai)e of any serious conse- 
quences of one or both is almost incredible, Avhile in others the .*lighte*t 
injui^' is fatal. Guillemont “ cites the instance of a woman Avho was killed 
by a stroke of lightning, but whose fetus was saved ; while Fabricius Hil- 
danus describes a case in which there was perfomtion of the head, fracture 
of the skull, and a wound of the groin, due to sudden ‘•hirting and agony of 
terror of the mother. Here there was not the slightest hi<-tor}' of any exter- 
nal violence. 

It is a well-known fact that injurie- to the pregnant mother show visible 
effects on the person of the fetu*. The older writers kept a careful record 
of the anomalous and extraordinary* injuries of this character and of their 
effects. Brendelius tells us of hemorrhage from the mouth and nose of the 
fetus occasioned by the fall of the mother ; Buchner mentions a case of 
fracture of the cranium from fright of the mother ; Reuther describes a con- 
tusion of the o« sacrum and abdomen in the mother from a fall, with fracture 
of the arm and leg of the fetus from the same cau-e ; Saehse speaks of a 
fractured tibia in a fetus, caused by a fall of the mother ; Slevogt ® relates 
an instance of rupture of the abdomen of a fetus by a fall of the mother ; 
the Ephemerides contains accounts of injiirie- to the fetus of this nature, 
and among others mentions a stake as having been thrust into a fetus in 
utero ; Yorduc ^ offal's several example*, one a dislocation of the fetal foot 
from a maternal fall; Plocquet^’’ give* an instance of fractured femur; 
IValther s de-cribes a case of dislocation of the vertebne from a fall ; and 
there is al«o a case of a fractured fetal vertebra from a maternal fall. There 
is recorded* a fetal «ealp injury, together wth clotted blood in the hair, after 
a fall of the mother. Autenrieth describes a wound of the pregnant iiteni*, 
which had no fatal i«sue, and there to aFo another similar case on record.^ 

The modem records are much more interesting and wonderfid on tin* 
subject than the older one*. Richardson .speaks of a woman falling down 
a few Aveek* before her delivery. Her pelvi& was roomy and the hirth was 
easy ; but the infant Mas found to have extensive Avound* on the back, reach- 
ing from the 3d dor-al A'crtelira acro-s the scapula, along the back of the 
humerus, to AA’ithin a short distance of the elboAv. Part of these Avounds 
A\ ere cicatrized and part still granulating, aa hich shows that the process of 
reparation is as actiA’e in utero as elscAA-here. 

Injunes about tbe genitalia Avould naturally be expected to exercise 
some actiA e influence on the uterine contents ; but there are many* instances 
reported in Avhich the escape of injiuy* is marA*elous. Gibb ^ speaks of a 
woman, about eight months pregnant, who fell across a chair, lacerating her 
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gGiiihils iincl cauping an c.sca])e of liqnor aninii. There was regeneration of 
this fluid and delivery beyond term. The labor was tedious and took place 
two and a half months after the accident. Tlic mother and the female child 
did well. Purcell " rej)orts death in a pregnant woman from contused wound 
of the vulva. jNIorland '' relates an instance of a woman in the fifth month 
of her second pi'egnancVj who fell on the roof of a woodshed by slipping 
from one of the steps by which slie ascended to the roof, in the act of hang- 
ing out some clothes to dry. She snflered a wound on the internal surface 
of the left nympha li inch long and i inch deep. She had lost about three 
quarts of blood, and had a])plied ashes to the vagina to stop the bleeding. 
She made a recovery by the twelfth day, and the fetal sounds were plainly 
audible. Cullingworth ^ speaks of a woman wlio, during a quarrel with her 
husband, was jmsbed away and fell between two chairs, knocking one of them 
over, and causing a trivial wound one inch long in the vagina, close to the 
entrance. Slie screamed, there Avas a gush of blood, and she soon died. 
The uterus contained a fetus three or four months old, with the membranes 
intact, the maternal death being <lue to the varicosity of the pregnant 
pudenda, the slight injury being sufficient to produce fatal hemorrhage. 
Carhart*^ describes the case of a pregnant woman, who, while in the stoop- 
ing position, milking a cow, Avas impaled through the A'agina by another 
coAv. The child AA-as born seA'cn daA's later, Avith its skull crushed bv the 
C0AA'’s horn. The horn had entered the A'agina, carrying the clothing Avith it. 

There arc some marvelous cases of recovery and noninterference AA'ith 
pregnancy after injuries from horns of cattle. Corey ® speaks of a AA'omau 
of thirty-five, three mouths pregnant, AA'eighing 13o i)ounds, aa'Iio Avas horned 
by a coAA' through the abdominal jiarietes near the hypogastric region ; she 
AA’as lifted into tlic air, carried, and tossed on the ground by the infuriated 
animal. There aa’US a Avound consi.sting of a ragged rent from above the os 
pubis, extending obliquely to the left and upAA'ard, through Avliich protruded 
the great omentum, the dc.sccnding and transverse colon, most of the small 
intestines, as aa'cII as the ])yloric extremity of the stomach. The great omen- 
tum AA’as mangled and comminuted, and bore tAA’O lacerations of tAA'o inches 
each. The intestines Jind stomach AA’cre not injured, but there AA’as consider- 
able extraA’asation of blood into the abdominal cavity. The intestines aa'ci’c 
cleansed and an unsuccessful attempt AA’as made to replace them. The intes- 
tines remained outside of the body for tAA’o hours, and the great omentum 
AA’as carefully spread out oA’er the chest to prevent interference AA’ith the 
efforts to return tlic intestines. The patient remained conscious and calm 
throughout ; finally deep anesthesia Avas produced by ether and chloroform, 
three and a half hours after the accident, and in tAA’enty minutes the intes- 
tines Avere all replaced in the abdominal cavity. The edges AA’ere pared, 
sutured, and the AA’ound dressed. The AA’oman AA’as placed iii bed, on the 
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right side, and morplun was administered. The sutures were removed on 
the ninth day, and the ■wound had healed except at the point of penetration. 
The woman was discharged twenty days after, and, incredible to relate, vas 
delivered of a well-developed, full-term child just t^vo hundred and two 
days from the time of the accident. Both the mother and child did well. 

Luce ® speaks of a pregnant woman who was horned in tlie lower part 
of the abdomen by a cow, and had a subsequent protrusion of the intestines 
through the wound. After some minor complications, the wound healed 
fourteen weeks after the accident, and the woman was confined in natural 
labor of a healthy, vigorous child. In this case no blood was found on 
the cow’s horn, and the clothing was not torn, so that the ivound must 
have been made by the side of the horn striking the greatly distended 
abdomen. 

Richard,'* quoted also by Tiffany,®^'' speaks of a woman, twenty-two, who 
fell in a dark cellar with some empty bottles in her hand, suffering a wound 
in the abdomen 2 inches above the navel on the left side 8 cm. long. 
Through this wound a mass of intestines, the size of a man’s head, protruded. 
Both the mother and the child made a good convalescence. Harris “ cites 
the instance of a woman of thirty, a multipara, six months pregnant, who 
was gored by a cow ; her intestines and omentum protruded through the rip 
and the uterus was bruised. There was rapid recovery and delivery at 
term. "Wetmore of Illinois saw a woman who in the summer of 1860, 
when about six months pregnant, -was gored by a cow, and the large 
intestine and the omentum protruded through the wound. Three hours 
after the injuiy she was found swathed in rags wet with a compound 
solution of whiskey and camphor, with a decoction of tobacco. The intes- 
tines were cold to the touch and dirty, but were washed and replaced. The 
abdomen was sewed up with a darning needle and black linen thread ; the 
woman recovered and bore a healthy child at the full maturity of her gesta- 
tion.*' Crowdace® speaks of a female pauper, six months pregnant, who 
was attacked by a buffalo, and suffered a wound about li inch long and J 
inch Avide just above the umbilicus. Through this small oj^ening 19 inches 
of intestine protruded. The woman recovered, and the fetal heart-beats 
could be readily auscultated. 

Major accidents in pregnant women are often followed by the happiest 
results. There seems to be no limit to Avhat the pregnant uterus can success- 
fully endure. Tiffany,®®^ who has collected some statistics on this subject, 
as Avell as on operations successfully performed during pregnancy, which Avill 
be considered later, quotea^^ the account of a Avoman of twenty-seven, eight 
months pregnant, who was almost buried under a clay wall. She received 
terrible wounds about the head, 32 sutures being used in this location 
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!..nn -ho was dolivcrotl l)y foot-presentation of a healthy boy. The mother 
:it the lime of rcjiort was healtliy and free from cough, and Avas nursing her 
hahe, ^\Ili^•h was t-trong and bright. 

All the ca-c-: do not have a-s happy an issue as most of the foregoing ones, 
tlmuL'h in >=f>nu‘ the re-ults are not so bad as might be expected. A German 
fomali', thirtj-si.v, while in the sLxth month of pregnancy, fell and struck 
her abdomen on a tub. She was delivered of a normal living child, with 
the exception that the helix of the left «tr was pushed anteriorly, and had, 
in it- middle, a deej) incision, which also traversed the antihelix and the 
tnigii', and continued over the cheek towanl the nose, where it terminated. 
'J'iie external auditory meatus was obliterated. Gnrlt speaks of a woman, 
.-even month- pregnant, who fell from the top of a ladder, subsequently 
lo'ing .-omc blood and water from the vagina. She had also persistent 
pain- in the liclly, but there was no deterioration of general health. At her 
conlinement, which wa- normal, a strong boy was born, wanting the arm 
below the middle, at which point a white bone protruded. The wound 
lii'aled and the separated arm came away after birth. Wainwright “ relates 
the in-tanee of a woman of forty, who when six months pregnant was run 
over by railway cars. After a dcmble amputation of the legs she miscarried 
!uul made a good recovery. Xougebaucr '* reported the histor)’ of a case of a 
woman who, while near her term of pregnancy, committed suicide by jump- 
ing from a wimlow*. She ruptured her uterus, and a dead child with a frac- 
ture <if the parietal bone was found in the abdominal cavity. Staples ® 
speak- of a Swede of twenty-eight, of ^linnesota, who was accidentally shot 
by a jmimr man riding by her ndo in a wagon. The ball entered the 
alulomeii two inehe- above the crcr>t of the right ilium, a little to the rear of 
the anterior -uperior -piiious ju’oeess, and took a dowunvard and forw'ard 
eoiir-e. .V little -hoek Avas felt but no serious symptoms folloAyed, In 
forty hour- there avu'J <loli\'ery of a dead child with a bullet in its abdomen. 


Jjalmr Ava- normal and the intemal recoven' complete. Von Chclius, 
quoting the younger Xaegelo, give.^ a remarkable instance of a young peasant 
(»t thirty-five, the mother of four children, pregnant Avith the fifth child, aa'Iio 
wa- -truck on the Ijplly violently by a blow frouA a Avagon pole. She A\'as 
thrown «lowii, and felt a tearing pain AA'hich caused her to faint. It Avas 


found that the Avomh had been ruptured and the child killed, for in several 
day.- it Ava- delivered in a jnitrid mass, partly through the natural passage 
smd jwrtly ihriAUgb an ab.aec.«s opening in the abdominal wall. The AA'oman 
ma.Iea good recoven*. A curious accident of pregnancy is that of a 
AAoman of ihirty-eigbt, advanced eight months in her iiintli pregnancy, Avho 
alter «uitig a lu-.irtA meal Ava*! seized by a violent pain in the region of the 
stiunacli and -oon afterwartl with convulsions, supposed to have been puer- 
peral. Sln> j|] a few' hours, and at the autopsy it was found that labor 
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had not begun, but that the pregnancy had caused a laceration of the spleen, 
from which had escaped four or five pints of blood. Edge" speaks of a case 
of chorea in pregnancy in a woman of twenty-seven, not interrupting preg- 
nancy or retarding safe delivery. This had continued for four pregnancies, 
but in the fourth abortion took place. 

Buzzard had a case of nervous tremor in a woman, following a fall at 
her fourth month of pregnancy, who at term gave birth to a male child that 
was idiotic. Beatty ® relates a curious accident to a fetus in utero. The 
woman was in her first confinement and was delivered of a small but healthy 
and strong boy. There was a small puncture in the abdominal parietes, 
through which the whole of the intestines protruded and were constricted. 
The opening was so small that he had to enlarge it with a bistoury to replace 
the bowel, which was dark and congested ; he sutured the wound with silver 
•wire, but the child subsecpiently died. 

Tiffany of Baltimore has collected excellent statistics of operations 
during pregnancy ; and IMann of Buffalo has done the same work, limit- 
ing himself to operations on the pelvic organs, where interference is sup- 
posed to have been particularly contraindicated in pregnancy. INIann, after 
giving his individual cases, makes the following summary and conclusions : — 

(1) Pregnancy is not a general bar to operations, as has been supposed. 

(2) Union of the denuded surfaces is the rule, and the cicatricial tissue, 
formed during the earlier months of pregnancy, is strong enough to resist 
the shock of labor at term. 

(3) Operations on the vulva are of little danger to mother or child. 

(4) Operations on the vagina are liable to cause severe hemorrhage, but 
otherwise are not dangei'ous. 

(5) Venereal vegetations or warts are best treated by removal. 

(6) Applications of silver nitrate or astringents may be safely made to the 
vagina. For such application, phenol or iodin should not be used, pure or in 
strong solution. 

(7) Operations on the bladder or urethra are not dangerous or liable to 
be followed by abortion. 

(8) Operations for vesicovaginal fistulaj should not be done, as they are 
dangerous, and are liable to be followed by much hemorrhage and abortion. 

(9) Plastic operations may be done in the' earlier months of pregnancy 
with fair prospects of a safe and successful issue. 

(10) Small polypi may be treated by torsion or astringents. If cut, 
there is likely to be a subsequent abortion. 

(11) Large polypi removed toward the close of pregnancy will cause 
hemorrhage. 

(12) Carcinoma of the cervix should be removed at once. 

A few of tlie examples on record of operations during pregnancy of 

a 244, 1889, i., 516. »> 476, 1868, ii., 479. 224, 1879, i., 701. d 764, 1882. 
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special interest, -will be given below. Polaillon “ speaks of a double ovari- 
otomy on a woman pregnant at three montlis, with the subsequent birth of a 
living child at term. Gordon •* reports five successful ovariotomies during 
pregnancy, in Lebedeff's clinic. Of these cases, 1 aborted on the fifth day, 
2 on the fifteenth, and the other 2 continued uninterrupted. He coDected 
204 cases with a mortality of only 3 per cent. ; 22 per cent, aborted, and 
69.4 per cent, were delivered at full term. Kreutzman reports two cases 
in which ovarian tumors were successfiilly removed from pregnant subjects 
without the interruption of gestation. One of these women, a secundipara, 
had gone rivo weeks over time, and had a large ovarian cyst, the pedicle 
of which had become twisted, the fluid in the cyst being sanguineous. May ^ 
describes an ovariotomy j)erformed during pregnancy at Tottenham Hospital. 
The woman, aged twenK-two, was pale, diminutive in size, and showed an 
enormous abdomen (Fig. 12), which measimed 50 inches in circumference at 

the umbilicus and 27 inches from the 
ensifonn cartilage to the pubes. At the 
operation, 36 pints of brown fluid were 
drawn off. Deliver}* took place twelve 
hours after the operation, the mother re- 
covering, but the child was lost. Gala- 
bin ® had a case of ovariotomy performed 
on a woman in the sixth month of preg- 
nancy without interruption of pregnancy j 
Potter^ liad a case of double ovariotomy 
with safe delivery at term ; and Stori}* « 
had a similar case. Jacobson** cites a 
case of vaginal lithotomy in a patient 
six and a half months pregnant, nfith 
normal deliver}* at full term. Tiffany quotes Heelan’s* description of a 
woman of thirty-five, in the eighth month of pregnancy, from whom he 
removed a stone weighing 124 ounces and measuring 2 by 24 inches, with 
subsequent recover}* and continuation of pregnancy. Eydygierl mentions 
a case of obstruction of the intestine during the sixth month of gestation, 
shoeing symptoms of strangulation for seven days, in which he performed 
abdominal section. Recover}* of the woman without abortion ensued. The 
Rcahc de Cliirurgie, 1887, contains an accoimt of a woman who suffered 
internal strangulation, on whom celiotomy was performed ; she recovered in 
twenty-five days, and did not miscarry, which shows that severe injury to the 
intestine with operative interference does not necessarily interrupt pregnancy. 
Gilmore,*^ without inducing abortion, extirpated the kidney of a negress, aged 





Pig. 12,— OTariotomj- during pregnaocf. (May, 
BriiUli Med. Jour., Dec. 2, 
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tlm'ty-thvoo, for severe and constant pain. Tiffany * removed the kidney of 
a ■woman of twenty-seven, five months pregnant, witljout interruj)tion of this 
or subsequent jn'egnancies. The child was living. He says that Fancon 
cites instances of operation without abortion. 

Lovort describes an cnncleation of the eye in the second month of 
Iircgnancy. Pilcher' cites the instance of a woman of fifty-eight, eight 
months in her fourth jircgnancy, whose breast and axilla he removed without 
interruption of pregnancy. Robson,'' Polaillon, and Coen report similar 
instances. 

Rein speak.s of the removal of an enormous echinococcus cyst of the 
omentum without interruption of pregnancy. Robson® reports a multi- 
locular cyst of the ovary with extensive adhesions of the uterus, removed at 
the tenth week of j)regnancy and ovariotomy performed without any inter- 
ruption of the oitlinary course of labor. Russell ^ cites the instance of a 
woman who was successfully tapped at the sixth month of j)regnancy. 

jMcLcanP sjieaks of a successful amputation during pregnancy ; yapi)cr, 
one of the arm ; Kicod, one of the arm ; Russell,’' an anjpntation through 
tlie shoulder joint for an injui^’ during pregnancy, with delivery and 
recovery ; and Vesey ‘ sj)caks of amputation for comiiound fracture of the 
arm, labor following ten Iioui's afterward with recovery. Kcen^ reports the 
successful performance of a hip-joint amputation for malignant disease of 
the femur during ])regnancy. The patient, who was five months advanced 
in gestation, recovered without aborting. 

Robson reports a case of strangidated hernia in the third month of preg- 
nancy with stci’coraceous vomiting. He performed herniotomy in the 
femoral region, and there was a safe delivery at full term. In the second 
month of pregnancy he also rotated an ovarian tumor causing acute symptoms, 
and afterward jjerformed ovariotomy without interfering with pregnancy. 
Mann quotes Mund6 in speaking of an instance of removal of elejdiantiasis of 
the vulva ^nthout interruirting j>regnancy, and says that there are many cases 
of the removal of venereal warts witliout any interference with gestation. 
Campbell of Georgia operated inadvertently at the second and third month 
in two cases of vesicovaginal fistula in pregnant women. The first case 
showed no interruption of i)regnancy, but in the second case the woman 
nearly died and the fistula remained unhealed. Engelmann operated on a 
large rectovaginal fistula in the sixth month of pregnancy without any in- 
terruption of ])rcgnnncy, which is far from the general result. Cazin and 
Rcy both produced abortion by forcible dilatation of the anus for fissure, 
but Gayet used both the fingers and a speculum in a case at five months and 
the ■woman went to term. By cystotomy Reamy removed a double hair-pin 
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from a woman pregnant six and a half months, without interruption, and 
according to Mann again, McClintock extracted stones from tlie bladder by 
the urethra in the fourth month of pregnancy, and Phillips did the same in 
the seventh month. Hendenberg and Packard " report the removal of a 
tumor weighing 8f pounds from a pregnant uterus without interrupting ges- 
tation. 

The folloAving extract from the University Medical Magazine of Phila- 
delphia illustrates the after-effects of abdominal bysteropaxy on sub- 
sequent pregnancies : — 

“ Fraipont {Annales de la Soci&i Midico-Chirurgicale de I/iSge, 1894) re- 
ports four cases where pregnancy and labor were practically normal, though 
the uterus of each patient had been fixed to the abdominal Avails. In tAvo 
of the cases the hysteropexy had been performed OA'er Aa'c years before the 
pregnancy occurred, and, although the bands of adhesion betAVeen the fundus 
and the parietes must have become very tough after so long a period, no 
special difficulty AA'as encountered. In tAvo of the cases the forceps Avas used, 
but not on account of uterine inertia ; the fetal head Avas A'oluminous, and in 
one of the turn cases internal rotation Avas delayed. The placenta AA’as alAA'ays 
expelled easily, and no serious postpartum hemorrhage occurred. Fraipont 
observed the progress of pregnancy in several of these cases. The uterus 
does not increase specially in its posterior part, but quite xmiformly, so that, 
as might be expected, the fundus gradually detaches itself from the abdom- 
inal Avail. EA’en if the adhesions were not broken doAA'u they AA'ould of ne- 
cessity be so stretched as to be useless for their original purpose after deliA'- 
ery. Bands of adhesion could not share in the process of inA'olution. As, 
hoAveA'er, the uterus undergoes perfect involution, it is restored to its original 
condition before the onset of the disease which rendered hysteropexy neces- 
sary.'’ 

The coexistence of an extensive tumor of the uterus with pregnancy 
does not necessarily mean that the product of conception will be blighted. 
Brochin ** speaks of a case in Avhich pregnancy was com])licated AA'ith fibroma of 
the uterus, the accouchement being natural at terra. Byrne ® mentions a case 
of pregnancy complicated AA'ith a large uterine fibroid. DeliA'eiy aaus effected 
at full term, and although there was considerable hemorrhage the mother 
recoA’^ered. Ingleby describes a case of fibrous tumor of the uterus termi- 
nating fatally, but not until three weeks after deliveiy. Lusk® mentions a 
case of pregnancy with fibrocystic tumor of the uterus occluding the cerAUX. 
At the appearance of symptoms of eclampsia Aversion aaus performed and 
deliA'erj' effected, followed by postpartum hemorrhage. The mother died 
from peritonitis and collapse, but tlie stillborn child aaus resuscitated. Bob- 
erts ^ reports a case of pregnancy associated AA’ith a large fibrocellular polypus 
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of the uterus. A living child vas delivered at the seventh mouth, Ocrase- 
mcnt was perlormed, and the mother recovered. 

Von Qua st " speaks of a fibromyoma removed five days after labor. 
Gcrvis •’ reports the removal of a large polypus of the uterus on the fifth day 
after confinement. Davis '■ describes the spontaneous expulsion of a large 
polypus two da^'s after the delivery of a fine, healthy, male child. Deason'^ 
mentions a ca'^e of anomalous tumor of the uterus during pregnancy which 
^^as exjielled after tlic birth of the child; and Daly also® speaks of a 
tumor expelled from the utcru's after delivery. Cathell ^ speaks of a case 
of pregnancy complicated vith both uterine fibroids and measles. Other 


rig. 13 —Largo fibroid blocking the pelvis (*5i>icgclbcrg). 



cases of a similar nature to the foregoing are too numerous to mention. 
Figure 13, taken from Spicgclberg, shows a large fibroid blocking the pelvis 
of a pregnant woman. 

There arc several peculiar accidents and anomalies not previously men- 
tioned which deserve a place here, viz., those of the membranes surround- 
ing the fetus. Brown u speaks of protrusion of the membranes from the 
vulva several weeks before confinement. Davies*' relates an instance in 
which there was a copious water)' discliarge during pregnancy not followed 
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by labor. There is a case mentioned" in which an accident and an inoppor- 
tune dose of ergot at the fifth month of pregnancy were follou'ed by rupture 
of the amniotic sac, and subsequently a constant flow of watery fluid con- 
tinued for the remaining three montlis of pregnancy. The fetus died at the 
time, and was born in an advanced state of putrefaction, by version, three 
months after the accident. The mother died five montlis after of carcinoma 
of the uterus. Montgomery *' reports the instance of a woman wlio menstru- 
ated last on May 22, 1850, and quickened on September 26th, and continued 
well until the llth of November. At this time, as she was retiring, she 
became conscious that there was a w’atery discharge from the vagina, which 
proved to be liquor ainnii. Her health -was good. The discharge continued, 
her size increased, and the motions of the child continued active. On the 
18th of Januar)' a full-sized eight months’ child was bom. It had an incessant, 
wailing, low cry, always of evil augury in new-born infants. The child died 
shortly after. The daily discharge was about 5 ounces, and had lasted sixty- 
eight days, making 21 pints in all. The same accident of rupture of the 
membranes long before labor happened to the patient's mother, 

Bardt « speaks of labor twenty-three days after the flow of the waters ; 
and Cobleigh one of seventeen daj's ; Bradley ® relates the history of a 
case of rupture of the membranes six weeks before deliver}’. Bains ^ cites 
an instance in which gestation continued three months after rupture of the 
membranes, the labor-pains lasting thirty-six hours. Grifiiths®®* speaks of 
rupture of the amniotic sac at about the sixth month of pregnancy with no 
untoward interruption of the completion of gestation and with delivery of a 
living child. There is another observation s of an accouchement terminating 
successfully twenty-three days after the loss of the amniotic fluid. Cami>- 
bell ^ mentions delivery of a living child twelve days after rupture of the 
membranes. Chesney ‘ relates the histoiy of a double collection of watere. 
Wood! reports a case in which there was expulsion of a bag of waters be- 
fore the rupture of the membranes. Bailly, Chestnut, Bjering, Cowger, 
Duncan, and others also record premature rupture of the membranes with- 
out interruption of pregnancy. 

Harris'' gives an instance of the membranes being e.xiiclled from the 
uterus a few days before deliver}’ at the full term. Chatard, Jr.,' mentions 
extrusion of the fetal membranes at the seventh month of pregnancy while 
the patient was taking a long afternoon walk, their subsequent retraction, and 
normal labor at term. Thurston “ tells of a case in which Nature had ap- 
parently effected the separation of the placenta without alarming hemorrhage, 
the case being one of placenta pnevia, terminating favorably by natural pro- 
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cesses. Playfuir** speaks of the detachment of the uterine decidua without 
the interruption of pregnancy. 

Guerrant*’ gives a xini(jue example of normal birth at full term in ■which 
the placenta was found in the vagina, but not a vestige of the membi’anes was 
noticed. The patient hud cxiierienccd nothing unusual until within three 
months of cx])octcd confinement, since which time tliere had been a daily loss 
of water from the uterus. She recovered and was doing her work. There 
was no possibility that this was a ease of retaiiied secimdines. 

Anomalies of the Umbilical Cord. — ^Absence of the membranes has its 
counterpart in the deficiency of the ttmbilical cord, so frequently noticed in 
old rcjwrts. The Ephemcridcs, Osiander, Stark’s Archives,^*’® Thiebault, 
van der Wicl, Cliatton, and Schurig **’ all speak of it, and it has been noticed 
since. Danthez ® speaks of the development of a fetus in spite of the absence 
of an umbilical cord. State reports an observation of total absence of the 
umbilical cord, with jilacental insertion near the cervix of the uterus. 

There is mentioned ® a bifid funis. The Ephemcridcs and van der 
Wiel speak of a duplex funis. Nolde^ reports a cord 38 inches long; and 
AVerner*' cites the instance of a funis 51 inches long. There are modern in- 
stances in which the funis has been bifid or duplex, and there is also a case 
reported in which there were two cords in a twin j)rcgnancy, each of them 
measuring five feet in length. The Lancet ‘ gives the account of a most pe- 
culiar pregnancy consisting of a placenta alone, the fetus wanting. What 
this “ placenta ” was will always bo a matter of conjecture. 

Occasionally death of the fetus is caused by the formation of knots in 
the coni, shutting off the fetal circulation ; Gt*ry, Grieve, Mastin, Passot, 
Piogey, Woets, and others report instances of this nature. KewmanJ i-eports 
a curious case of twins, in which the coni of one child was encircled by a 
knot on the cord of the other. Among others, Latimer and ^lottc ’ report 
instances of the accidental tying of the bowel with the funis, causing an arti- 
ficial anus. 

The diverse causes of abortion are too numerous to attempt giving 
them all, but some are so curious and anomalous that they deserve men- 
tion. Epidemics of abortion are spoken of by Fickius, Fischer, and the 
Ephemeridcs. Exposure to cold is spoken of as a ciuisc,™ and the same is 
alluded to by the Ephemeridcs ; " while another case is given as due to 
exposure ■\vhile nude.® There are several cases among the older writers in 
which odors arc said to have produced abortion, but as analogues are 
not to be found in modern literature, unless the odor is very poisonous or 
imngent, we can give them but little credence. The Ephemerides gives the 
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odor of urine as provocative of abortion; Sulzberger," Meyer, and Alber- 
tus all mention odors ; and Yesti gives as a plausible cause ** the odor of 
carbonic vapor. The Ephemericles ® mentions singultus as a cause of abor- 
tion. Mauriceau,®'® Pelargus, and Yalentini ™ mention coughing. Hippo- 
crates mentions^ the case of a ivoman who induced abortion by calling exces- 
sively loud to some one. Fabricius Hildanus ^ speaks of abortion following 
a kick in the region of the coccyx. Gullnmunus® speaks of an abortion 
which he atti’ibutes to the woman’s constant neglect to answer the calls of 
nature, the rectum being at all times in a state of irritation from her negli- 
gence. Hawley ^ mentions abortion at the fourth or fifth month due to the 
absorption of spirits of tuqientine. Solmgen^'^® speaks of abortion produced 
by sneezing. Osiander'®® cites an instance in which a woman suddenly arose, 
and in doing so jolted herself so severely that she produced abortion. Hip- 
pocrates speaks of extreme hunger as a cause of abortion. Treuner 8 speaks 
of great anger and wrath in a woman disturbing her to the extent of producing 
abortion. 

The causes that are obseiwed every day, such as tight lacing, excessive 
venei^', fright, and emotions, are too well known to be discussed here. 

There has been reported a recent aise of aboirion following a viper-bite, 
and analogues may be found in the writing of Severinus and Oedman, who 
mention viper-bites as the cause ; but there arc so many associate conditions 
accompanying a snake-bite, such as fright, treatment, etc., any one of which 
could be a cause in itself, that this is by no means a reliable explanation. In- 
formation from India on this subject would be quite valuable. 

The Ephemerides speak of bloodless abortion, and there have been modern 
instances in which tlie hemorrhage has been hardly noticeable. 

Abortion in a twin pregnancy does not nece.ssarily mean the abortion or 
death of both the products of conception. Chapman •* speaks of the case of the 
expulsion of a blighted fetus at the seventh month, the living child remaining 
to die full term, and being safely delivered, the placenta following. Crisp* 
says of a case of labor that the head of the child was obstnictcd by a round 
body, the nature of which he was for some time unable to determine. He 
managed to push the obstnicting body up and delivered a living, full-term 
diild ; tliis was soon followed by a blighted fetus, w'hich was 11 inches long, 
weighed 12 ounces, with a placenta attached weighing Gi ounces. It is quite 
common for a blighted fetus to be retained and expelled at term ■with a living 
child, its rtvin. 

Bacon j speaks of rtrin pregnancj', with the death of one fetus at the fourth 
month and the otlier delivered at term. Beall reports the conception of twins, 
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■with one fetus expelled end the other retained ; Beauchamp cites a similar 
instance. Bolliwell " describes a twin labor at term, in which one child was 
living and the other dead at the fifth month and macerated. Belt'* reports an 
analogous case. Jamesun ® gives the history of an extraordinary case of 
twins in which one (dead) child was retained in the womb for forty-nine 
weeks, the other having been born alive at the expiration of nine months. 
Hamilton describes a case of twins in which one fetus died from the effects 
of an injuiy between the fourth and fifth months and the second arrived at 
full jieriod. Moore ‘‘ cites an instance in which one of the fetuses perished 
about the third month, but was not expelled until the seventh, and the other 
was carried to full term. AVilson ^ speaks of a secondary or blighted fetus of 
the third month with fatty degeneration of the membranes retained and 
expelled with its living twin at the eighth month of uterogestation. 

There was a case at Riga in 1839 of a robust girl who conceived in Feb- 
ruary, and in consequence her menses ceased. In June she aborted, but, to 
her dismay, soon afterward the symptoms of advanced pregnancy appeared, and 
in November a full-gmwn child, doubtless the result of the same impregna- 
tion as the fetus, was expelled at the fourth month. In 1860 Schuh reported 
an instance before the Yienna Faculty of Medicine in which a fetus was dis- 
charged at the third month of pregnancy and the other twin retained until 
full term, 'flic ab(»rtion was attendetl with much metrorrhagia, and ten 
weelis afterward the movements of the other child could be plainly felt and 
pregnancy continued its cour.'-c uninterrupted. Bates s mentions a twin preg- 
nancy in whicli an abortion took place at the second month and was followed 
by a natural birth at full term, Hawkins'' gives a case of miscarriage, followed 

bv a natural birth at full term : and Newnham ‘ cites a similar in.stunce in which 

» ♦ 

there was a miscarriaffe at the seventh month and a birth at full term. 

Worms in the Uterus. — Haines^ .speaks of a most curious case — that of 
a woman who had had a miscarriage three days previous ; .she suffered intense 
pain and a fetid discharge. A number of maggots were seen in the vagina, 
and the next day a mass about the size of an orange came away from the 
uterus, riddled with holes, and which contained a number of dead maggots, 
killed by the carbolic acid injection given soon after the miscarriage. The 
fact seems inexplicable, but after their expulsion the symptoms immediately 
ameliorated. This case recalls a somewhat similar one given by the older 
writers, in which a fetus was eaten by a worm.'' Analogous arc those cases 
spoken of by Bidel ' of lumbricoides found in the uterus ; by Hole,'" in which 
maggots were found in the vagina and uterus ; and Simpson," in which the 
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abortion was caused by worms in the womb — ^if the associate qi^mptoms were 
trustworthy. 

We can find fabulous parallels to all of these in some of the older writings, 
Pai^ ® mentions Lycosthenes’ account of a woman in Cracovia in 1494 who 
bore a dead child which had attached to its back a live serpent, -wliich had 
gnawed it to death. He gives an illustration (Pig, 14) showing tlie serpent 
in situ. He also quotes the case of a woman who conceived by a mariner, 
and who, after nine months, w'as delivered by a midwife of a shapeless mass, 
followed by an animal vdth a long neck, blazing eyes, and clawed feet. Bal- 
lantyne says that in the writings of Hippocrates there is in the -work on 
« Diseases {Uep'i vouamv)^ wliieh is not usually regarded as genuine, a some- 



Fig. 14.— Sert)«ot In a fetus (after Par6). 


what curious statement with regard to worms in the fetus. It is affirmed 
that flat worms develop in the unborn infant, and the reason given is that the 
feces are expelled so soon after birth that there tvould not be sufficient time 
during extrauterine life for tlie formation of creatures of such a size. The 
same remark applies to round worms. The proof of these statements is to be 
found in the fact that many infants expel both these varieties of parasites with 
the first stool. It is difficult to know what to make of these opinions ; for, 
witli tlie exception of certain cases in some of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers, there are no records in medicine of the occurrence of vermes 
in the infant at birth. It is possible that other things, such as dried pieces 
of mucus, may have been erroneously regarded as worms, 
a 6]8. 733. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OBSTETRIC AR-OMALIES. 

General Considerations. — In cliscuti^ing obstetric anomalies we shall 
first consider those strange instances in whicli stages of parturition are uncon- 
scious and for some curious reason the pains of labor absent. Some women 
arc anatomically constituted in a manner favorable to child-birth, and pass 
through the experience in a comparatively easy manner; but to the great 
niajorit}' the throes of labor are anticipated with extreme dread, particularly 
by the victims of the present fashion of tight lacing. 

It seems strange that a pliysiologic process like parturition should be 
attended by so much pain and difficulty. Savages in their primitive and 
natural state seem to have difficultv in manv ca«os, and even animals arc not 
free from it. AVc read of the ancient wild Irish women breaking the 
pnbic bones of their female children .shortly after birth, and by some means 
preventing union subsequently, in order that tliese might liavc trouble in 
child-birth — as it were, a modified and early form of symphysiotomy. In 
consequence of this custom the females of this race, to quote an old English 
authority, had a “ waddling, lami^h gesture in their going.” Tlicsc old writers 
said that for the same rea'^on the women in some ])arts of Italy broke the 
coecyxes of their female children. This report is vciy likely not veracious, 
because this bone spontaneously repairs itself so quickly and easily. Rodet 
and Engelniaun,"-'’ in their most extensive and interesting papers on the modes 
of accouchement among the primitive peoples, substantiate tlie fear, pain, and 
difficulty with which labor is attended, even in the lowest grades of society. 

In view of the usual occurrence of pain and difficulty with labor, it seems 
natural that exceptions to the general rule should in all ages have attracted 
the attention of medical men, and that literature should be replete with such 
instances. Pechlin®-- and Maas" record instances of painless births. The 
E])hemerides records a birth as having occurred during asphyxia, and 
also one during an epileptic attack. Storck also speaks of birth during 
unconsciousness in an epileptic attack ; and Haen and others describe 
cases occurring during the coma attending apoplectic attacks. King*' 
reports the histories of two married w’omen, fond mothers and anticipat- 
ing the event, who gave birth to children, apparently unconsciousl)'. In 
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the fir?t ease, the appearance of the woman verified the assertion; in the 
second, a tninsicnt Mi-])ension of the menstrual influence accounted for it. 
After some months epilepsy dcvttlojicd in tliis case. Crawford “ speaks of a 
Mrs. D., who gave birth to twins in her first confinement at full term, and 
wiio two vears after aborted at tlirce months. In December, 18G8, a year 
after tlie abortion, ."he WU" delivered of a healthy, living fetus of about five or 
.‘-ix month"’ growtii in the following manner : While at stool, she discovered 
.‘•oniething of a shining, bluish apjM?arance protruding through the external 
labia, but s-he also found that wlien she lay down the tumor disappeared. 
Thi" tumor proved to be the child, which had been expelled from the uterus 
four da}> before, with the waters and membranes intact, but which had not 
been recognized ; it had passed through the os without pain or symptoms, and 
had remained alive in the vagina over four days, from whence it was delivered, 
prc.senting by the foot. 

The state of intoxication seems by record of several cases to render 
birth painless and unconscious, as well as serving as a means of anesthesia in 
the preane.sthetie days. 

The feasibilit}' of practising hypnotism in child-birth has been dis- 
^"■sed, and Fanton** reports 12 cases of parturition under the hypnotic influ- 
enee. He "ays that none of the subjects suifered any pain or wore aware of 
the liirth, and offers the suggestion that to facilitate the state of hypnosis it 
sliouhl be commenced before strong uterine contractions have occurred. 

In"tance.s of parturition or delivery during sleep, lethargies, trances, 
and similar conditions are by no means uncommon. Heister® speaks of birth 
iluring a eonvul"ivc .«omnolencc, and Osiandcr*’ of a case during sleep. JMont- 
gomeiy relates the case of a lady, the mother of several children, who on one 
ooea."inn was unconsciously delivered in sleep. Case® relates the instance of a 
French w«)man ro.®iding in the town of Hopodale, who, though near confine- 
ment, attributed her symptoms to over-fatigue on the previous day. AVheu 
summoned, the doctor found that she had severe lumbar pain.s, and that the os 
wa" dilated to the size of a half-dollar. At ten o’clock he suggested that 
eveiyone retire, and directed that- if anything of import occurred he should be 
railed. About 4 A. jr. the husband of the girl, in great fright, .summoned 
the physician, saying ; “ ^lonsiour Ic Medecin, il y a quelque chose entre Ics 

jambc" dc ma femme,” and, to Dr. Case’s surprise, he found the head of a 
child wholly expelled during a profound sleep of the mother. In twenty 
mimile^^ the seciindine^ followed. The patient, who was only twenty years 
old, said that she had dreamt that something was the matter tvith her, and 
awoke with a fright, at which instant, most probably, the head was expelled. 
She wa« aftenvard confined with the usual labor-pains. 

Palfrey ‘^^peak.a of a woman, pregnant at term, who fell into a sleep about 
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eleven o’clock, and dreamed tliat she was in great pain and in labor, and 
tliat sometime after a fine child Avas crawling over the bed. After sleeping 
for about four hours she awoke and noticed a discharge from the vagina. Her 
husband started for a light, but before he obtained it a child was born by a 
head-presentation. In a fcAA’ minutes the labor-pains returned and the feet of 
a second child presented, and the child was expelled in three pains, followed 
in ten minutes by the placenta. Here is an authentic case in Avhich labor j)ro- 
gressed to the second stage during sleep. 

Weill “ describes the case of a woman of twenty-three who gave bii’th to a 
robust boy on the 16th of Juno, 1877, and suckled him eleven months. This 
birth lasted one hour. She became pregnant again and was delivered under 
the following circumstances : She had been walking on the evening of Sep- 
tember oth and returned home about eleven o’clock to sleep. About 3 a. it. 
she awoke, feeling the necessity of passing urine. Slie arose and seated 
herself for the purpose. She at once uttered a cxy and called her husband, 
telling him that a child was born and entreating him to send for a physician. 
Weill saw the woman in about ten minutes and she was in the same position, 
so he ordered her to be carried to bed. On examining the urinal he found a 
female child weighing 10 pounds. He tied the cord and cared for the child. 
The Avdman exhibited little hemorrhage and made a complete recovery. She 
had apparently .slept soundly through the uterine contractions until the final 
strong pain, which awoke her, and which she imagined was a call for urina- 
tion. 

Samelson*’ says that in 1844 he was sent for in Zabelsdorf, .some 30 miles 
from Berlin, to attend Hannah Rhode in a case of labor. She had passed 
easily through eight parturitions. At about ten o’clock in the morning, after 
a partially unconscious night, there Avas a sudden gush of blood and Avater 
from the vagina ; she screamed and lapsed into an unconscious condition. 
At 10.35 the face presented, soon foIloAA^ed by the body, after which came a 
great floAV of blood, AA’clling out in scA'cral AvaA’^es. The child Avas a male, 
middle-sized, and Avas some little time in making himself heard. Only by 
degi’ees did the Avomau’s consciousnc.s3 return. She felt Aveary and inclined to 
sleep, but soon after she aAvoke and AA'as much surprised to knoAV AA'hat had 
hajxpencd. She had scA’^en or eight pains in all. Schultze ® .speaks of a AA'oman 
Avho, arriving at the period for deliA'erj”, AA'cnt into an extraordinaiy state of 
somnolence, and in this condition on the third day bore a liAung male child. 

Berihier in 1859 obscrA'cd a case of melancholia AA’itli delirium AA’hich 
continued through pregnancy. The AA'oman Avas apparently unconscious of 
her condition and Avas deliA^ered Arithout pain. Cripps ** mentions a case in 
AA'hicli there Avas absence of pain in parturition. Depaul ® mentions a AA^omau 
Avho fell in a public street and AA'as delri'ered of a Imng child during a 
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^vncnpo which histod four hours. Epley“ reports painless labor in a patient 
ith panipIuL'ia. J'ahnostock ** speaks of tlie case of a Avoman who Avas deliA'- 
cre<l t)f a <im Avhile in a state of artificial soinnambulism, AAuthout pain to herself 
or injurv to the child. Among others mentioning painless or unconscious 
labor are Behrens (during profound sleep), Eger, Tempel, Panis, Agnoia, 
Jlhmckineister, Whitehill, Gillette, Mattel, Miiri-a}', Lemoine, and Moglichkeit. 

Rapid Parturition Without Usual Symptoms. — Births unattendeil by 
‘.ymjjtoni.s tliat are the usual precursors of labor often lead to speedy deliA’cries 
ill awkwaixl places. According to Willoughby,®'^ in Darby, Februar}- 9, 1667, 
a pwr fwl, Mary Baker, aa IuIc AA'andering in an open, AA'indy, and cold place, 
wa-! deliA-erod by the sole assistance of Nature, Ea’g's midAvife, and freed of 
her afterbirth. The poor idiot had leaned against a Avail, and dropped the 
child on the cold boards, Avhere it lay for more than a quarter of an hour 
Avith its funis separated from the placenta. She AA’as only discoArered by the 
eric-, of the infant. In Cai'pcntcPs Physiology”® is described a remarkable 
(‘.'i^e <»f in.»tinct in an idiotic girl in Paris, aa’Iio had been seduced by some 
mi'crcant ; the girl had gnawwl the funis in tAA'o, in the same manner as is 
pnieti'cd by the lower animals. From her mental imbecility it can hawlly be 
imagined that site had any idea of the object of this separation, and it must 
haA’e been instinct that impelled her to do it Sermon™ says the Avife of 
Tlunnas James Avas deliA’crcd of a lusty child Avhilo in a AA'ood by herself. 
She put the chihl in an apron AA’ith some oak leaA'cs, marched stoutly to 
her hu'band’s uncle’s house a half mile distant, and after tAvo horn’s’ I’cst 
A\ cut on her journey one mile farther to her oaa'h house j despite all her cxer- 
tion.s she returned the next day to thank her uncle for the tAA’O hours’ accom- 
nuidatirin. There is related*^ the histoty of a case of a AA'oman Avhn Avas 
dclivercHl of a child on a mountain during a hurricane, aa’Iio took off her 
goAvn and Avrapped the child up in it, together Avith the afterbirth, and 
AA allied tAA’O miles to her cottage, the funis being unruptured. 

Han’ey relate.^ a ca^*, Avhich he learned from the President of Munster, 
Ireland, of a AA’oiuan Avith child aa’Iio folloAA’cd her husband, a soldier in the 
army, in daily inarch. Tliey Avere forced to a halt by reason of a riA-er, and 
the AA’oinan, feeling the jiains of labor approaching, retired to a thicket, and 
there alone brought forth tAvins. She carried them to the riA’cr, AA'ashed 
them herself, did them up in a cloth, tied them to her back, and that A’cry 
day marched, barefooted, 12 miles Avith the soldiers, and AA’as none the AA’orso 
for her experience. The next day the DeputA’ of Ireland and the President 
of Munrter, affected by the story, to repeat the AA'ords of HarA'ey, did both 
A’oueh-afe to be godfathei’s of the inlaiits.” 

W illoughby*'"* relates the account of a AA’oman aa’Iio, haA’ing a cramp AA’hile 
in bed Avith her .sister, AVent to an outhouse, its if to stool, and aa’os there 
deli\’cre<l of a <’hild. She (piickly returned to bed, her going and her return 
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not being noticed by her sleeping sister. She buried the child, “ and after- 
ward confessed her wickedness, and was executed in the Staflbi'd Gaol, jMarch 
31, 1670.’’ A similar instance is related by the same author of a servant in 
Darby in 1647. Nobody suspected her, and when delivered she was lying in 
the same room with her mistress. She arose without awakening anyone, 
and took the recently delivered child to a remote place, and hid it at the bottom 
of a feather tub, covering it with feathers ; she returned witliout any suspi- 
cion on the part of her mistress. It so happened that it was the habit of the 
Darby soldieiv? to peep in at night where they saw a light, to ascertain if 
everything was all right, and they thus discovered her secret doings, which 
led to her trial at the next sessions at Darby. 

Wagner® relates the history of a case of great medicolegal interest. An 
unmarried scivant, who was pregnant, pci*sistcd in denying it, and took every 
pains to conceal it. She slept in a room with two other maids, and, on ex- 
amination, she stated that on the night in question she got up toward morn- 
ing, thinking to relieve her bowels. For this purpose she secured a wooden 
tub in the room, and as she was sitting down the child passed rapidlj' into 
the empty vessel. It was only then that she became aware of the nature of 
her jjains. She did not examine the child closely, but was certain it neither 
moved nor cried. The funis was no doubt tom, and she made an attempt to 
tie it. RegaKling the event as a miscarriage, she took up the tub with its 
contents and carried it to a .sand pit about 30 paces distant, and threw the 
child in a hole in the .sand that she found already made. She covered it up 
with sand and packed it firmly so that the dogs could not get it. She re- 
turned to her bedroom, first calling up the man-servant at the stable. She 
awakened her fellow-seiTants, and feeling tired sat down on a stool. Seeing 
the blood on the floor, they asked her if she had made way with the child. 
She said : " Do you take me for an old .sow ? ” But, having their suspicioirs 
aroused, they traced the blood spots to the sand pit. Fetching a spade, they 
dug up the child, which was about one foot below the surface. Oji the access 
of air, following the removal of the sand and turf, the child began to cry, and 
was immediately taken up and carried to its mother, who wa.shcd it and laid 
it on her bed and soon gave it the breast. The child was healthy with the 
exception of a club-foot, and must have been under ground at least fifteen 
minutes and no air could have reached it. It seems likely that the child was 
born asphyxiated and was buried in this state, and only began to assume in- 
dependent vitality when for the second time exposed to the air. This curious 
case was verified to English correspondents by Dr. AVagnor, and is of unque.s- 
tionable authority; it became the subject of a thorough criminal investiga- 
tion in Germany. 

During the funeral procession of Marshal MacMahon in Paris an enor- 
mous crowd was assembled to see the cortege jiass, and in this crowd was a 
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woman almost at the time of delivciy ; the jostling which she received in her 
endeavors to obtain a place of vantage Avas sufficient to excite contraction, 
and, in au'Yipright position, she gave birth to a fetus, which fell at her feet. 
The crowd pushed back and made AVay for the ambulance olficials, and mother 
and child were carried off, the mother apparcntl}' experiencing little embarrass- 
ment. Quoted by Taylor,”^ Anderson .speaks of a Avomaii accused of child 
murder, who Avalked a distance of 28 miles on a single day Arith her tAA'o- 
days^old child on her back. 

There is also a case of a female sen’ant “ named Jane ]\Iay, aa'Iio Avas fre- 
quently charged by her mistress Avith pregnancy but persistently denied it. 
On October 26th she AA'as sent to market Avith some poultry. Ecturning 
home, she asked the boy Avho droA'c her to stop and allow' her to get out. 
She went into a recess in a hedge. In Aa'c minutes she AA'as seen to leaA’c the 
hedge and folloAv tlie cart, Avalking home, a distance of a mile and a half. Tlie 
folloAving day she AA'ciit to Avork as usual, and Avould not liaA'c been found out 
had not a boy, hearing feeble cries from the recess of the hedge, summoned a 
passer-by, but too late to saA'e the child. At her trial she said she did not 
see her babe breathe nor ciy, and she thought by the sudden birth that it 
must have been a still-born child. 

Shoi'tt ’’ says that one day, AA'hile crossing the esplanade at Yillaire, betAveen 
seA-en and eight o’clock in the moniing, he perceived three Hindoo Avomcn Avitli 
laige baskets of cakes of “ brattles ” on their heads, coming from a Aullage 
aljout four miles distant. Suddenly one of the Avomen stood still for a minute, 
stooped, and to his suqnise dropped a fully dcA’clopcd male child to the ground. 
One of her companions ran into the tOAvn, about lOO yartls distant, for a knife 
to dh'ide the cord. A few of the female passers-by formed a screen about the 
mother Avith their clothes, and the cord Avas diA'ided. The after-birth came 
UAvay, and the AA’oman Avass remoA'ed to the toAA'ii. It Avas afterwai’d discovered 
that she AA’as the mother of tAA'o children, AA'as tAA’enty-eight yeara old, had not 
tlie slightest sign of approaching labor, and AA’as not aAA'arc of parturition 
until she actually felt the child betAA'een her thighs. 

Smith of Madras, in 1862, says he Avas hastily summoned to see an English 
lady AA'ho had home a child Avithout the sliglitc.st AA'ai'ning. He found the 
cliild, AA'hich had been born ten minutes, lying close to the mother’s body, AA’ith 
the funis uncut. Tlie natiA'e female maid, at the lady's orders, had left the 
child untouched, lifting the bed-clothes to giA'e it air. The lady said that she 
arose at 5.30 feeling AA’ell, and during the forenoon had AA’alked doAA'n a long 
flight of steps across a walk to a small summer-house AA'ithin the enclosure of 
her grounds. Feeling a little tired, she had lain doAvn on her bed, and soon 
experienced a slight discomfort, and AA’as under the impression that something 
solid and AA'arm Avas lying in contact AA’ith her person. She directed the ser- 
vant to look beloAA’ the bed-clothes, and then a female child AA’as discoA’cred. 
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Her other labors had extended over six hours, and Avere preceded by all 
the signs distinctive of childbirth, which fact attaches additional interest to 
the case. Tlic ultimate fate of the child is not mentioned. Smith quotes 
Wilson, Avho .<5aid he was called to see a woman who Avas deliA’ercd AA'ithoiit 
pain Avhile Awnlking about the house. He found the child on the floor AA'ith 
its umbilical cord torn across. 

Langston * mentions the case of a AA-oman, tAA*ont}*-three, aa'Iio, betAA-^een 4 
and 5 A. Ar., felt griping pains in the abdomen. KnoAving her condition, 
she suspected labor, and determined to ga to a friend’s house AA'hero she could 
be confined in safely. She had a distance of about 600 yards to go, and 
AA’hen she AA’as about half Avay she AA*as deliA’ored in an upright position of a 
child, AA’hich fell on the paA’cment and ruptured its funis in the fall. Slioi’tly 
after, the placenta Avas expelled, and she proceeded on her journey, cariying the 
child in her arms. At o.oO the physician saAV the AA’oman in bed, looking AA’ell 
and free from pain, but complaining of being cold. The child, AA'hich Avas her 
first, Avas healthy, aa'oII nourished, and normal, Avith the exception of a slight 
ecchymosis of the parietal bone on the left side. The funis AA'as lacerated 
transA’ersely four inches from the umbilicus. Both mother and child progressed 
faA’orably. Doubtless the intense cold had so contracted the blood-vessels as 
to prcA'ent fatal hemorrhage to mother and child. Tliis case has a legal bear- 
ing in the supposition that the child had been killed in the fall. 

There is reported'’ the case of a AA'oman in "Wales, Avho, Avhile Avalldng Avith 
her husbaTid, AA’as suddenly seized AAitli pains, and AA’ould have been delivered 
by the AA'ayside but for the timely help of Jladame Patti, the celebrated diA-^a, 
AA'ho AA’as driving by, and aa’Iio took the AA'oman in her carriage to her palatial 
residence close by. It Avas to be christened in a fcAV days AA’ith an appropriate 
name in remembrance of the occasion. Coleman® met an instance in a mar- 
ried Avoman, AA'ho AA'ithout the slightest AA’ai’ning AA'as deliA'ered of a child 
Avhile standing near a AA'indoAv in her bedroom. Tlie child fell to the floor 
and ruptured the coi'd about one inch fi’oin the umbilicus, but AA’ith speedy 
attention the happiest results Avere attained. TAvitchcll has an example in 
the case of a young AA’oman of seventeen, aa'Iio aa’us suddenly dcliA'ered of a child 
Avhile ironing some clothes. The cord in this case AA’as also ruptured, but the 
child sustained no injuiy. Taylor quotes the descrii>tion of a child aa'Iio 
died from an injury to the head caused by dro]>ping from the motlier at an 
unexpected time, AA'hile she Avas in the erect position j he also speidcs of a 
parallel case on record. 

Unusual Places of Birth. — ^Besides those mentioned, the other aAA'kAA'ard 
positions in AA'liich a child may be bom arc so numerous and diA'ersified that 
mention of only a fcAv can be made here. Colton® tells of a painless labor in 
an Irish girl of tAventy-three, Avho felt a desire to urinate, and AA’hile seated on 
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the chamber dropped a child. She never felt a labor-pain, and twelve days after- 
ward rode 20 miles over a rough road to go to her baby’s funeral. Leonhanl " 
describes the case of a mother of tliii*t}'-seven, who had borne six children alive, 
who was pregnant for the tenth time, and who had miscalculated her pregnancy. 
During jwcgnancy she liad an attack of small-pox and suffered all through preg- 
nancy with constipation. She had taken a laxative, and when returning to 
bod from stool was surprised to find herself attached to the stool by a band. 
The cliild in the vessel began to ciy and was separated from the woman, who 
returaetl to bed and suddenly died one-half hour later. The mother was 
entirely unconscious of the deliveiy. Wcstjjhal ’’ mentions a deliveiy in a 
water-closet. 

Brown ' speaks of a woman of twentj’-six who had a c£ill of nature Avhilc 
in bed, and while sitting up she gave birth to a fine, full-grown child, which, 
falling on the floor, ruptured the funis. She took her child, lay down with 
it for some time, and feeling easier, hailed a cab, drove to a hospital with 
the child in her arms, and wanted to walk upstairs. She was put to bed and 
delivered of the placenta, there being but little hemorrhage from the cord ; 
both she and her cliild made speedy recoveries. Thebaiilt ^ reports an instance 
of deliveiy in the erect position, with rujiture of the funis at the placenta. 
There was recently a niinor, probably a newspaper fabrication, that a woman 
while at stool in a railway car gave birth to a child which was found alive 
on the track afterward. 

There is a curious instance on record in which a child was born in a hip- 
bath and narrowly escaped drowning.® The mother was a European woman 
aged forty, who had borne two children, the last nine years before. She ivas 
supposed to have di’opsy of the abdomen, and among other treatments was the 
use of a speculum and caustic applications for inflammation of the womb. 
The escape of water)’’ fluid for tivo days was considered evidence of the raii- 
ture of an ovarian cyst. At the end of two days, severe jiaiiis set in, and a 
warm hip-batli and an opiate were ordered. While in the bath she bore a 
fully-matured, living, male child, to the great surprise of herself and her 
friends. The child might have been drowned had not assistance been close at 
hand. 

Birth by the Rectum. — In some cases in which there is some obstacle 
to the deliveiy' of a child by the natural passages, the efforts of nature to 
expel the product of conception lead to an anomalous exit. There are some 
details of births by the rectum mentioned in the last century by Beta and 
others. Payne ^ cites the instance of a woman of thirty-three, in labor thirty- 
six hours, in whom there was a congenital absence of the vaginal orifice. The 
finger, gliding along the perineum, arrived at a distended anus, just inside of 
which w’as felt a fetal head. He anesthetized the patient and delivered the 
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child ^Yith forceps, and -without periucal rupture. There was little hoinor- 
rhiigc, and the placenta was removed with slight difficulty. Five mouths later, 
Payne found an unaltered condition of the perineum and vicinitj' ; there was 
absence of the vaginal orifice, and, on introducing the finger along the anterior 
wall of the rectum, a fistula was found, communicating with tlie vagina j 
above this point the ari’angcment and the situation of the parts were normal. 
The woman had given birth to three still-born children, and always menstru- 
ated easily. Coitus always seemed satisfactory, and no suspicion existed in 
the patient’s mind, and had never been .suggested to her, of lier abnormality. 

Harrison'^ saw a fetus delivered by the anus after rui>ture of the uterus; 
the membranes came away by the same route. In this case the nock of 
the utoi'us was cartilaginous and finnly adherent to the adjacent parts. In 
seven days after the accouchement the woman had completely regained her 
health. Vallisneri reports the instance of a woman ndio possessed rtvo 
uteruscs, one communicating with the vagina, the other with the rectum. She 
had j)ermitted rectal cojiulatioii and had become imi>regnated in this manner. 
Loui.*!, the celebrated French surgeon, created a furore by a pamphlet entitled 
^‘De partium externarum genorationi inservientium in mulieribus naturali 
vitiosa et morbosa di.spositione, etc.,” for which he was jnmished by the Sor- 
bonne, but absolved by the Pope. He described a young lady who had no 
vaginal opening, but who regular!}’ menstruated b}' the rectum. She allowed 
her lover to have connection with her in the only possible way, by the rectum, 
which, however, sufficed for impregnation, and at term .'she bore by the rec- 
tum a well-formed child. Hunter'* speaks of a case of pregnancy in a woman 
with a double vagina, who was delivered at the .seventh month by the rectum. 
jMekeln® and Andrews*' give instances of parturition through the anus. 
i^Iorisani ® describes a case of extrauterine pregnancy with tubal rui>ture and 
discharge into the culdo.sac, in which there was delivery by the rectum. After 
an attack of severe abdominal pain, followed by hemorrhage, the woman ex- 
perienced an urgent desire to empty the rectum. The fetal movements cea.scd, 
and a recurrence of these .symptoms led the patient to go to .stool, at u’hich 
she passed blood and a sei-omucoid fluid. She attempted manually to remove 
the offending sub.stances from the rectum, and in consequence grasped the leg 
of a fetus. She was removed to a hospital, where a fetus nine inches long was 
removed from the rectum. The rectal opening gradually cicatrized, the sac 
became obliterated, and the woman left; the hospital avcII. 

Birth Through Perineal Perforation, — Occasionally there is perineal 
perforation during labor, with birth of the child through the opciiiug. Brown ^ 
mentions a case of rupture of the perineum with birth of a child bet^vecn the 
vaginal opening and the anus. Cassidy® reports a ease of child-birth through 
the perineum. A successful operation was performed fifteen days after the 
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accident Dupnytren® speaks of tlie passage of an infant through a central 
opening of the perineum. Capuron, Gravis, and Lebrun all report accouche- 
ment through a perineal perforation, \rithout alteration in the sphincter ani or 
the fourchct In his “ Diseases of Women ” Simpson speaks of a fistula left 
by the passage of an infant through the perineum. AVilson, Toloshinoff, Stolz, 
Argles, Demarquay, Harley, Hernu, Martyn, Lamb, Morere, Pollock, and 
others reconl the birth of children through perineal perforations. 

Birth Through the Abdominal Wall. — Holleriusr^^ gives a verj' pecu- 
liar instance in which the abdominal walls gave way from the pressure exerted 
by the fetus, and the uterus ruptured, allowing the child to be extracted by 
the hand from the umbilicus ; the mother made a speedy recovery. In such 
cases deliver)’ is usually by means of operative interference (which will be 
spoken of later), but rarely, as here, spontaneously. Farquharson^ and 111® 
both mention nipturc of the abdominal parietes during labor. 

There have been cases reported in which the recto-vaginal septum has been 
ruptured, as well as the perineum and the sphincter ani, giving all the appear- 
ance of a birth by the anus. 

There is an account^ of a female who had a tumor projecting between the 
vagina and rectum, which was incised through the intestine, and proved to be 
a dead child. Saviard reported what he considered a rather unique case, 
in which the uterus was ruptured by extcnial violence, the fetus being thrown 
fonvard into the abdomen and afterward extracted from an umbilical abscess. 

Birth of the Fetus Enclosed in the Membranes. — ^Harvey says 
that an infant can rest in its membranes several hours after birth without loss 
of life. Schurig”® eventrated a pregnant bitch and her puppies lived in their 
membranes half an hour. Wrisberg cites thrce obsen'ations of infants born 
closed in their membranes ; one lived seven minutes ; the other two nine 
minutes; all breatlied when the membranes were cut and air admitted. 
AA’illoughby recorded the histon’ of a case which attracted much comment at 
the time. It was the birth of twins enclosed in their secundincs. The sac was 
opened and, together v’ith tlie afterbirth, was laid over some hot coals ; there 
was, however, a happy issue, the children recovering and living. Since AVil- 
loughbVs time several cases of similar interest have been noticed, one in a 
woman® of forty, who had been married sixteen year’s, and who had had several 
pregnancies in her early married life and a recent abortion. Her last preg- 
nancy lasted about rtventy-eight or twentj’-nine weeks, and terminated, after 
a short labor, by the expulsion of the or’um entire. The membranes had not 
been ruptured, and still enclosed the fetus and the liquor amnii. On break- 
ing them, the fetus was seen floating on the waters, alive, and, though veiy 
diminutive, rvas perfectly formed. It continued to live, and a day afterward 
took the breast and began to cry feebly. At six weeks it weighed 2 pounds 
2 ounces, and at ten months, 12 pounds, but was still ver)’ weak and ill-nour- 
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isliccl. Evans “ has an instance of a fetus expelled enveloped in its membranes- 
entire and nnriiptured. The membranes were opaque and preternaturally 
thickened, and were opened with a pair of scissors ; strenuous eiforts were 
made to save the child, but to no purpose. The mother, after a short con- 
valescence, made a good recovery. Forman reports an instance of unruptured 
membranes at birth, tlie delivery following a single pain, in a woman of 
twenty-two, pregnant for a second time. ^Voodson® speaks of a case of 
twins, one of which was born enveloped in its secundines. 

Van Bibber*’ was called in great haste to see a patient in labor. He 
reached tlic house in about fifteen mimito.s, and was told by the midwife, a 
woman of experience, that she had summoned him because of the expulsion 
from the womb of something the like of which she had never seen before. 
She thought it must have been some varict}’^ of false conception, and had 
wrapped it up in some flannel. It proved to be a fetus enclosed in its sac, 
with the placenta, all having been expelled together and intact. He told the 
nuree to rupture the membranes, and the child, which had been in the nnriip- 
tured sac for over twentj* minutes, began to cry. The infant lived for over a 
month, but eventually died of bronchitis. 

Cowger ^ reports labor at the end of the seventh month without rupture 
of the fetal sac. ^lacknus ’’ and Bootes 8 speak of expulsion of the entire 
ovum at the full period of gestation. Roe mentions a case of parturition with 
unruptured membrane. Slusser’* describes the delivery of a full-grown fetus 
without rupture of the membrane. 

“Dry Births.” — The reverse of the foregoing arc those cases in which, 
by reason of the deficiency of the waters, the birth is dry. Numerous causes 
can be stated for such occurrences, and the reader is referred elsewhere for 
them, the subject being an old one. The Ephemerides speaks of it, and 
Rudolph discusses its occurrence exhaustively and tells of the difficulties 
of such a labor. Burrall * mentions a case of labor without apparent liquor 
amnii, deliver^' being effected by the forceps. Strong j records an unusual 
obstetric case in which there was prolongation of the pregnancy, Avith a large 
child, and entire absence of liquor amnii. The case was also complicated 
with interstitial and subsorous fibroids and a contracted pehns, combined with 
a posterior position of the occiput and nonrotation of the head. Lente’' 
mentions a case of labor AAnthout liquor amnii ; and Townsend ’ records de- 
livery Avithout any sanguineous discharge. Cosentino mentions a case of the 
absence of liquor amnii associated Avith a fetal monstrosity. 

Delivery After Death, of the Mother. — Curious indeed are those 
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anomalous rases in which the delivon- is effected spontaneously after the death 
of the mother, or when, by manipulation, the child is saved after the maternal 
decease. Wegeliu “ gives the account of a birth in which vei*sion was per- 
formwl after death and the child successfully delivered. BarthoHmis, M’olff, 
.Sehenck, Horstiiis, Hagendorn, Fabricius Hildanns, Yalerins, Eolfinck, Cor- 
narins, Ilocncr, and other older writers cite cases of this kind. Pinarcl’’ 
gives a mu?t wonderful case. The patient was a woman of thirty-eight who 
had expcrienco<l five previous normal labors. On October 27th she Ituicied 
.‘‘he had labor pain-s and went to the Lartboisi&ro jllatcrniW, where, after a 
caivful examination, three fetal poles wore elicited, and she was told, to her 
.ciirprivc, of the i)mbability of triplets. At 6 p. jr., November 13th, the 
pains of labor commenced. Three hours later she was having great dyspnea 
with each pain. This .coon assumed a fatal aspect and the midwife attempted 
to resuscitate the jiatient by artificial respinttion, but failed in her efforts, and 
then she turned her attention to the fetuses, and, one by one, she extracted them 
in the short space of five minutes ; the last one was born twelve minutes after 
the mother’s death. They all lived (the first rtvo being females), and they 
weighetl from 4^ to 6 A pounds. 

Considerable attention has been directed to the advisabilitv of accelerated 
and forced labor in the dying, in order that the child may be saved. Bclluzzi 
has presented several papers on this subject. Csingay of Budapest mentions 
sJiving the child by forced labor in the death agonies of the mother. Dcvil- 
lieis®considor.« this question fram both the obstetric and medicolegal points of 
view. Hyncaux montion.s forcible accouchement practised on both the dead 
and the dying. Rogowiez advocates artificial doliveiy by the natural channel 
in place of Cesarian section in cases of pending or recent death, and Tli6venot 
iliseussed this question at length at the International j\Iedico-Lcgal Congress in 
1878. Dncr® ])resentcd the question of jjostinortem deliveiy in this country. 

Kelly ^ reports the history of a woman of foiij' who died in her eighth 
pregnamy, and who was dclivcml of a female child by version and artificial 
mean'-. Artificial re.-5piration was successfully practised on the child, although 
lifteen minute^ had elajisctl from the death of the mother to its exti'actiou. 
llriver f relates the histoiy of a woman of thirty-five, who died in the eighth 
month of ge.'t!ition, and who was delivered po-slinortem by the vagina, man- 
ual nieaii.s only being used. The operator wa.® about to perform Cesarean 
.‘icotiou wlicii he heanl the noise of the membranes rniituring. Thornton'' 
rojKwls the extraction of a living child by vereion after the death of the 
mother. Avcliiig' lia.*! compiletl extensive .rtatistics on all varieties of po.«t- 
niortein delivorie.*, collecting 44 cases of spontaneous c.xpiilsion of the fetus 
after di'ath of the mother. 
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Aveling states that in 1820 tlie Council of Cologne sanctioned the placing 
of a gag in tlie month of a dead pregnant woman, thereby hoping to prevent 
suffocation of the infant, and there arc numerous such laws on record, although 
most of them pertain to the j)erforniance of Cesarean section immediately after 
death. 

Reiss records the death of a woman who was hastily buried while her 
husband was away, and on his return he ordered exhumation of her body, 
and on opening the coffin a child’s ciy was heard. The infant had evidently 
been born postmortem. It lived long afterward under the name of “ Fils 
de la terre.” Willoughby®*^ mentions the curious instance in which rum- 
bling was heal'd from the coffin of a woman during her hasty bui'ial. One of 
her neighbors returned to the grave, applied her ear to the ground, and was 
sure she heard a sighing noise. A soldier with her affirmed her tale, and 
together they went to a clergyman and a justice, begging that the grave be 
opened. When the coffin was opened it was found that a child had been born, 
which had descended to her knees. In Derbyshire, to this day, may be seen 
on the parish register; “April ye 20, 1650, was buried Emme, the wife of 
Thomas Toplace, who was found delivered of a child after she had lain two 
hours in the grave.” 

Johannes Matthaeus relates the case of a buried woman, and that some 
time afterward a noise was heard in the tomb. The coffin was immediately 
opened, and a living female child rolled to the feet of the corpse. Hagen- 
dorn mentions the biith of a living child some hours after the death of the 
mother. Dethardingius mentions a healthy child born one-half hour after the 
mother’s death. In the Gentleman’s Magazine “ there is a record of an in- 
stance, in 1759, in which a midwife, after the death of a woman whom she 
had failed to deliver, imagined that she saw a movement under the shroud, 
and found a child between its mother’s logs. It died soon after. Valerius 
Maximus says that while the body of the mother of Gor^a Epirotas was 
being carried to the grave, a loud noise was heard to come from the coffin, 
and on examination a live child was found between the thighs, — whence arose 
the proverb : “ Gorgiam prius ad funus datum, quam natum fuisse.” 

Other cases of postmortem delivery are less successful, the delivery being 
delayed too late for the child to be viable. The fimt of Aveling’s cases was 
that of a pregnant Avonian Avho was hanged by a Spanish Inquisitor in 1551. 
While still hanging, four hours later, two children were said to have 
dropped from her Avomb. The second case Avas of a AA-oman of Madrid, who 
after death Avas shut in a sepulcher. Some months after, AA'hen the tomb AA-as 
opened, a dead infant AA’^as found by the side of the corpse. Rolfinkius tells of 
a Avoman avIio died during parturition, and her body being placed in a cellar, 
fiA’^c days later a dead boy and girl Av6re found on the bier. Bartholinus is 
accredited Avith the folloAA'ing : Three midAAdA’’es failing to delwer a AA’oman, 
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she died, and fort 5 '-eight hours after death her abdomen swelled to such an 
extent as to burst her grave-clothes, and a male child, dead, was seen issuing 
from the vagina. Bonet“‘® tells of a woman, who died in Brussels in 1633, 
who, undelivered, expired in convulsions on Thursday. On Friday abdomi- 
nal movements in the coqjse were seen, and on Sunday a dead child Avas 
found hanging beriA^een tlie thiglis. According to Aveling, Herman of 
Berne reports the instance of a young lady Avhose body w'as far adAmnced in 
putrefaction, from AA’^hich A\'as expelled an unbroken ovum containing tAA’ins. 
Even the placenta shoAved signs of decomposition. Naumann relates the 
birth of a child on the second day after the death of the mother. Richter of 
IVeissenfels, in 1861, reported the case of a AA’oman aa'Iio died in convulsions, 
and sixtj' hours after death an eight months’ fetus came awaj'. Stapedius 
Avritos to a friend of a fetus being found dead between the thighs of a AA’oman 
AA'ho expired suddenly of an acute disease. Schenk mentions that of a AA'oman, 
dying at 5 P. M., a child liaA’ing tAVO front tepth AA’as born at 3 A. M, 
Yeslingius tells of a AA’oman dying of epilepsy on June 6, 1630, from AA’hose 
body, two days later, issued a child. Wolfius relates the case of a AA’oman 
dying in labor in 1677. Abdominal moA’ements being seen six hours after 
death. Cesarean section AA’as suggested, but its performance Avas delayed, and 
eighteen hours after a child AA’as spontaneously born. Hoyer of Mulhausen 
tells of a child AA’ith its mouth open and tongue protruding, AA’hich AA’as born 
AA’hile the mother AA'as on tlie AA’ay to the gra\’e. Bedford of Sydney, accord- 
ing to AA’eling, relates the storj- of a case in AA’hich malpractice AA’as suspected 
on a woman of thirty-seven, AA'ho died while pregnant AA’ith her seA’enth child. 
The body AA’as exhumed, and a transverse rupture of the AA’omb six inches long 
above the cerA’ix AA’as found, and the body of a dead male child lay betAA’een 
the thighs. In 1862, Lanigan tells of a Avoman AA’ho AA’as laid out for funeral 
obsequies, and on remoA’al of the coA’ers for burial a child AA’as found in bed 
with her. SAA'ayne is credited Avith the description of the death of a AA’oman 
AA’hom a midAA'ife failed to deliA’er. Desiring an inquest, the coroner had the 
body exhumed, AA’hen, on opening the coffin, a Avell-deA’eloijed male infant AA’as 
found parallel to and lying on the lower limbs, the coixl and placenta being 
entirely unattached from the mother. 

Some time after her decease Harvey found between the thighs of a dead 
AA’oman a dead infant Avhich had been expelled postmortem. Mayer® relates 
the history of a ca.'se of a AA’oman of fortj’-fiA’e aa’Iio felt the moA'cment of her 
child for the fourth time in the middle of ICoA’ember. In the fblloAving 
]\Iarch she had hemoptA’sis, and serious symptoms of inflammation in the right 
lung folloAA’ing, led to her apparent death on die 31st of the month. For tiro 
days proA’ious to her death she had failed to perceiA’e the fetal moA’ements. 
She AA’as kept on her back in a room, covered up and undisturbed, for tliirt)’- 
six hours, the members of the family occasionally A'isiting her to sprinkle holy 
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water on her’ face. There was no remenibi*ance of cadaveric distortion of the 
icaturos or any odor. '\YJien the undertakers were drandiig the shroud on 
they noticed a half-round, bright-red, smooth-looking body behveen the geni- 
tals which tliey mistook for a prolapsed uterus. Early on April 2d, a few 
hours before intenneut, the men thought to examine the swelling they had 
seen the day before. A second look showed it to be a dead female cluld, now 
lying between the thighs and connected with the mother by the umbilical cord. 
The interment was stopped, and Mayer was called to examine the body, but 
with negative results, though the signs of death were not plainly visible for a 
woman dead fifty-eight hours. By its development the body of the fetus con- 
firmed the mothoi*’s account of a pregnancy of twenty-one Aveeks. Mayer 
satisfies himself at least that the mother was in a trance at the time of deliveiy 
and died soon afterward. 

^loritz “ gives the instance of a woman dying in pregnancy, undelivered, 
who happened to be disinterred several days after burial. The body Avas in 
an advanced state of decomposition, and a fetus Avas found in the coffin. It 
AA'as supposed that the pressure of gas in the mother’s body had forced the 
fetus from the uterus. Ostmann sjieaks of a Avoman married Iia'C months, 
AA’ho Avas suddenly seized Avith rigors, headache, and A'omiting. For a Aveek 
she continued to do her daily Avork, and in addition Ai'as ill-treated by her 
husband. She died suddenly Avithout haAnng any abdominal pain or any 
symptoms indicatiA^e of abortion. The body Avas examined tAventj'-four hours 
after death and AA’as seen to be dark, discolored, and the abdomen distended. 
There AA'as no sanguineous discharge from the genitals, but at the time of rais- 
ing the body to place it in the coffin, a fetus, AA’ith the umbilical cord, 
escaped from the A'agina. There seemed to have been a raiiid putrefaction in 
this case, generating enough pressure of gas to expel the fetus as aa’cII as the 
uterus from the body. This at least is the aucaa' taken by Hoffman and others 
in the solution of these strange cases. 

Antepartum Crying of the Child. — There are on record fabulous 
cases of children crying in the uterus during pregnancy, and all sorts of unbe- 
lieA’able stories have been constructed from these reported occurrences. Quite 
possible, hoAVCA'cr, and AA'orthy of belief are the cases in AA'hich the child has 
been heard to cry during the progress of parturition — ^that is, during deliA'ery, 
Jonston ® speaks of infants ciyiug in the AA'omb, and attempts a scientific 
explanation of the fact. He also quotes the foUoAA’iiig lines in reference to this 
subject : — 

“ Mirandum foetus materna clausus in alvo 
Dicitur iiisuetos ore dedissc sonos. 

Causa subest ; doluit se angusta sede tetieri, 

Et cupiit magnee cerncrc moliis 0])us. 

Autquia quasrendi studio vis fessa parentum 
Aucupii aptas innuit cssc manus." 
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The Ephenierides * gives examples of tlie child hiccoughing in the utcias. 
Ca-es of crying before delivery, some in the vagina, some just before the com- 
])Icte expulsion of the head from the os uteri, are vei^' numerous in the older 
Avriters ; and it is quite possible that on auscultation of the pregnant abdomen 
fetal sounds may have been exaggerated into cries. Bartholinus,'* Borellus, ^ 
Boyle, Buchner, Paullini, Mczger, Riolanus, Lentillus, !Marcellus Donatus, 
and Wolir'all speak of children crying before delivery ; and hlazinus*’ relates 
the instance of a puppy whose feeble cries could be heard before expulsion 
from the bitch. Osiander fully discusses the subject of infants ciydng during 
])arturition. 

McLean s describes a case in Avhich he positively states that a child cried 
lustily in utcro during application of the forceps. He compared the sound as 
though from a voice in the cellar. This child was in the uterus, not in the 
vagina, and continued the crying during the whole of the five minutes occupied 
by delivciy. 

Cesarean Section. — Although the legendary history of Cesarean section 
is (piite copious, it is very seldom that we find authentic records in the 
writings of the older medical obsen'ers. The Avorks of Hippocrates, Aretreus, 
txalen, Cel-sus, and Aetius contain nothing relatiA^e to recowls of successful 
Cesarean sections. HoAvever, Pliny says that Scipio Africanus aa'OS the first 
and Manlius the second of the Romans who owed their lives to the operation 
of C’o'arean section ; in his seA’entli book he says that Julius Ctesar Avns born 
in tin's Avay, the fact giving origin to his name. Others deny this and say that 
lii*. name came from the thick head of hair which he possessed. It is a fre- 
(pient subject in old Roman sculpture, and there are many delineations of the 
birth of Bacchus by Cesarean section fi-om the corpse of Semele. Greek 
mythology tolls us of the birth of Bacchus in the folloAAang manner : After 
Zeu'. l)urnt the house of Somelo, daughter of Cadmus, he sent Hermes in great 
ha-te AA’ith directions to take from the burnt body of the mother the fruit of 
-oven months. This child, as aa'c know, AA'as Bacchus. JEsciilapius, acconl- 
iTig to the legend of the Romans, had been excised from the belly of his dead 
mother, Corinis, aa’Iio Avas already on the funeral pile, by his benefactor, Apollo ; 
an<l from this legend all products of Cesarean sections Avere regarded as sacred 
to .\]K»llo, and AA'cre thought to haA-e been endoAved AA'ith sagacity and braA’ciy. 

Old records tell us that one of the kings of Navarre Avas deliA’cred in this 
AA'ay, and AA'e also haA'o recoixls of the birth of the cclebratetl Doge, Andreas 
Doria, by this method. Jane Seymour was supposed to haA’C been deliA’crcd 
of Edward VI. by Ccearcan section, the father, after the consultation of the 
]>hy“ieiaii« Avas announced to him, replying : SaA^e the child by all means, 

for I shall bo able to get mothers enough.” Robert II. of Scotland AA’as sup- 


» lot, doc. ii., aim. v., obs, 191, and oil's. 
' Cont. iii., ob<!. 72. 
e Uit. nicmor., T. ii., CI7, CCC, 9S3. 
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posed to have been delivered in this way after the death of his mother, Mar- 
geiy Bruce, who was lulled by being thrown from a horse. Shakespere’s 
immortal citation of Macduff, “ who was from his mothei’’s womb untimely 
rij)pcd,” must have been such a case, ijossibly crudely done, perchance by cattle- 
horn. Pope Gregory XIV. was said to have been taken from his mother’s 
belly after her death. The Philosophical Transactions,®-® in the last centuiy, 
contain accounts of Cesarean section performed by an ignorant butcher and 
also by a midwife ; and there arc many records of the celebrated case per- 
formed by Jacob Xiifer, a cattle gelder, at the beginning of tlie sixteenth 
centiuy. 

By the advent of antisepsis and the improvements of Porix) and otliers. 
Cesarean section has come to be a quite frequent event, and a record of the 
successful cases would hardly be considered a matter of extraordinary interest, 
and would be out of the province of this work, but a citation of anomalous 
cases will be given. Baldwin" reports a case of Cesarean section on a typical 
rachitic dwarf of twentj’-four, who weighed 100 pounds and was only 47^ 
inches tall. It was the ninth American case, according to the calculation 
of Harris, only the third successful one, and the first suceessful one in 
Ohio. The woman had a uniformly contracted pelvis whose anteroposterior 
diameter was about ^ inches. The hygienic surroundings for the operation 
wore not of the best, as the woman lived in a cellar. Tail’s method of per- 
forming the operation was determined upon and successfully performed. 
Convalescence was prompt, and in three weeks the case was dismissed. The 
child was a female of pounds which inherited the deformities of its mother. 
It thrived for nine and a half months, when it died of angina Ludovici. 
Figure 15 represents the mother and child. 

Han’is^®'^ gives an account of an operation uj)on a rachitic dwarf who 
was impregnated by a large man, a baby weighing 14 pounds and measuring 
20 inches being delivered by the laiifc. St. Braun^ gives the account of a 
PoiTO-Cesarean operation in the case of a racliitio dwarf 3 feet 10 inches 
tall, in which both the mother and child recovered. IMunde" speaks of twins 
being delivered by Cesarean section. Franklin'^ gives the instance of a 
•vvom.au delivered at full term of a livinw child bv this means, in whom was 

in the culdesac of Douglas. The patient died of hemorrhage. 

Croston® reports a case of Cesarean section on a primipara of riventy-four 
at full term, with the delivery of a double female monster weighing 12i 
pounds. This monster consisted of hvo females of about the same size, united 
from the sternal notch to the navel, having one cord and one placenta. It was 
stillborn. The diagnosis was made before operation by vaginal examination. 
In a connnunication to Croston, Harris remarked that this was the first suo- 

a 533, Aug. 9, 1890, 138. ^ 657, 1888 ; quoted by 124, 1890, 
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ce^cful Ce=arean «ection foi double monstiou's conception in America, and added 
that in 1881 Collins and Leidy performed the same operation -ndtliout success. 

Instances of repeated Cesarean section ere quite numerous, and the pride 
of the operators noteworthy, befoie the uterus iras removed at the first opera- 
tion, as is now generally done. Bacque '' reports two sections in the same 
woman, and Bertiandi speaks of a case in which the operation was success- 
fully executed many times in the same w oman. Eoseiiberg ** reports tliiee 
cases repeated ‘•uccessfully by Leopold of Dresden. Skutscli reports a cose in 



which it was t^^ice performed on a woman with a rachitic pelvi*-, and who 
the second time was pregnant with twins ; the children and mother recovered. 
Zw eifel ® cites an irrstauce in w hich tw o Cesarean sections w ere performed on a 
patient, both of the children delivered being in vigorous health. Stolz ^ relate® 
a ®inrilar case. Beck *• gives an account of a Cesarean operation trs ice on the 
same w oman ; in the first the child perished, but in the second it ®ur\’ived. 
Merinar ^ cites arr in*<tairce of a w oniair thrice opened, Parravini ^ give® a 

“ tG3, XI., 572 b 125, 1691 c ogi, 1889, Xo 13 d 363, 1885, iii , 182 
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similar instance. Charlton “ gives an account of the performance carried out 
successfully four times in the same woman j Chisholm ** mentions a case in 
which it was twice performed. Michaelis of Kiel ® gives an instance in which 
he performed the same operation on a woman four times, "with successfiil issues 
to both motlier and diildren, despite the presence of peritonitis the last time. 
He had operated in 1826, 1830, 1832, and 1836. Coe^ and Gueniot®both 
mention cases in wluch Cesarean section had been twice performed with success- 
ful terminations as regards both mothers and children. Eosenberg ^ tabulates 
a number of similar cases from medical literature. 

Cases of Cesarean section by the patient herself are most curious, 
but may be readily believed if there is any truth in the reports of tlie opera- 
tion being done in savage tribes. FeUdn b gives an account of a successful 
case performed in his presence, with preser\’-ation of the lives of both motlier 
and child, by a native African in Kahura, Uganda Country (Fig. 16). The 




Fig. 18 .— Knife used in performing Cesarean section in Africa. 


young girl was operated on in the crudest manner, tlie hemorrhage being 
checked by a hot iron. The sutures were made by means of seven thin, hot iron 
spilces, resembling acupressure-needles, closing the peritoneum and skin (Fig. 
17). The wound healed in eleven days, and the mother made a complete re- 
covery. Thomas Cowley ^ describes the case of a negro woman ivho, being 
unable to bear the pains of labor any longer, took a sharp knife and made a deep 
incision in her belly — deep enough to wound the buttocks of her child, and 
extracted the child, placenta and all. A negro horse-doctor was called, who 
sewed tlie wound up in a manner similar to the way dead bodies are closed at 
the present time. 

a 318, 1837, xlvii., 417. '*! 318, 1808, ir., 178. e 628, Heft rii., viii., 1836. 
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Barker “ gives the instance of a woman who, on being abused by her hus- 
band after a previous tedious labor, resolved to free herself of the child, and 
slyly made an incision five inches long on the left side of the abdomen with a 
weaver’s knife. When Barker arrived the patient was literally drenched 
with blood and to all appearance dead. He extracted a dead child from 
the abdomen and bandaged the mother, who lived only forty hours. In his 
discourses on Tropical Diseases Moseley speaks of a young negress in Jamaica 
who opened her uterus and extracted therefrom a child which lived six daj-^s j 
the woman recovered. Barker relates another case '* in Rensselaer County, 
X. Y., in which the incision was made Avith the razor, tlie Avoman likewise 
recovering. There is an interesting account® of a poorAvoman at Prischtina, 
near the Sendan frontier, aa^io, suffering greatly from the pains of labor, 
re&olvfd to open her abdomen and uterus. She summoned a neighbor to scav 
up the incision after she had extracted the child, and at the time of report, 
seA'^eral months later, both the mother and child were doing Arell. 

Madigan cites the case of a Avoman of thirtj'-four, in her scA'cnth confine- 
ment, Avho, Avhile temporarily insane, laid open her abdomen Avith a razor, in- 
cised the nteims, and brought out a male child. The abdominal AA'ound Avas Aa’c 
inches long, and extended from one inch aboA'^e the umbilicus straight down- 
Avard. There Avas little or no bleeding and the uteins Avas firmly contracted. 
She did not see a physician for three hours. The child aa^s found dead and, 
Avith the placenta, aa^s lying by her side. The neighbors AA'ere so frightened 
by the aAA'ful sight that they ran aAvay, or possibly the child might have been 
saved by ligature of the funis. Xot until the arrival of the clergyman Avas 
anything done, and death ultimately ensued. 

A most Avonderful case of endurance of pain and heroism AAms one occuning 
in Italy,® AA'hich attracted much European comment at the time. A young 
AVoman, illegitimately pregnant, at full term, on March 28th, at daAvn, ojrened 
her oAvn abdomen on the left side Avith a common knife such as is generally 
used in kitchens. The Avound measured fiA’’e inches, and Avas directed obliquely 
outAvard and doAAmAvard. She opened the uterus in the same direction, and 
endeavored to extract the fetus. To expedite the extraction, she drcAV out an 
arm and amputated it, and finding the extraction still difficult, she cut off the 
head and completely emptied the AA'orab, including tlie placenta. She bound 
a tight bandage around her body and hid the fetus in a straAv mattress. She 
then dressed herself and attended to her domestic duties. She aftenA'ard 
mounted a cart and AA’^ent into the city of Viterbo, AA'here she showed her sis- 
ter a cloth bathed in blood as menstrual proof that she Avas not pregnant. 
On retiArning home, having Avalked fiA’^e hours, she was seized Avith an attack 
of A’omiting and fainted. The parents called Drs. Serpieri and BaliA'a, aa'Iio 
relate the case. Thirteen hours had elapsed from the infliction of the Avound, 

“ 59/, 1830-1, i., 381. b 599, ii., 40. « Wien. med. Woohenschrift, 1880, No. 13. 
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through which the bulk of the intestines had been protruding for the past six 
hours. The abdomen was irrigated, the toilet made, and after the eighteenth 
day the process of healing was well progressed, and the woman made a 
recover}' after her iduclc}' efforts to hide her shame. 

Cases like the foregoing excite no more interest than those on reeord in 
which an abdominal section has been accidental, as, for instance, by cattle- 
horns, and the fetus born through the wound. Zuboldie " speaks of a case 
in which a fetus was born from the wound made by a bull’s horn in the 
mofticr’s abdomen. Deneux-®^ describes a case in which the wound made by 
the horn was not sufficiently large to permit the child’s escape, but it was sub- 
sequently brought through the opening. Pigne ** speaks of a woman of thirt}'- 
eight, who in the eighth month of her sixth pregnancy was gored by a bull, 
the horn effecting a transverse wound 27 inches long, running from one an- 
terior spine to the other. The woman was found cold and insensible and 



Fig. 19. — Accoucbciuciit by n bull (aUcr an engraving dated 1U47). 


with an imperceptible pulse. The small intestines were lying between the 
thighs and covered with coagulated blood. In the process of cleansing, a 
male child was expelled spontaneously through a rent in the uterus. The 
woman was treated with the usual precautions and was conscious at midday. 
In a month she was up. She lived twenty yeans without any inconvenience 
except that due to a slight hernia on the left side. The child died at the end 
of a fortnight. 

In a very exhaustive article Harris of Philadelphia ® has collected nearly 
all the remaining cases on record, and brief extracts from some of them will 
be given below. In Zaandam, Holland, 1 647, a farmer’s wife was tossed by 
a furious bull. Her abdomen was ripped open, and the child and membranes 
escaped. The child suffered no injuries except a bruised upper lip and lived 
nine months. The mother died within forty hours of her injuries. Figure 

a 297, ii., n. 43. 1G2, July, 1836. «* 125, 1887, sx., 673, 
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1 !i. takon fmin an ciignivinj: dated 1 047, represents an accoiiolicmont by a mad 
liidl, p(i-ilily the same ca-e. In Dillenberfr, Germany, in 1779, a multipam 
wiK yrired l)y an ox at her sixth iiiontli of ])rcgnancy ; the horn entered the 
rijilit epimi'Stric rcfrion, three inches from the linea alha, and perforated the 
nteni-. 'J'he nVht arm of the fetus pnitriided ; the wound M-as enlarged and 
the fetn- ami placenta delivered. Thatcher " speaks of a woman who was 
gored l»y a cow in Iving^s Park, and both mother and child were safely deliv- 
ennl and survived. 

In the Parish of Zceoytia, Spain, in 1785, !Marie Graticn was gored by an 
n\ in the '-iiperior portion of her epigastrium, making a wound eight inches 
long whicli Avounded the uterus in the same direction. Dr. Antonio di 
Znl»eldia and Don ^lartin Monaco were eallcd to take charge of the case. 
W'liile they were preparing to dfcct deliven’ by the vagina, the Avoman, in an 
attack «d‘ sing\dlu->, ruptured the line of laceration and expelled the fetus, 
dead. On the twenty-first day the patient was doing well. The Avonnd 
elo»e«l at tlic end of the sixteenth week. The Avoman subsequently enjoyed 
e.\cel!<‘nt health and, although .elie had a small A'entral hernia, bore and 
iinr-ed tA\o eliildren. 


Mar-ii '■ cites the indance of a AA’oman of forty-tAA'o, the mother of eight chil- 
dn'ii, u ho Avhen eiglit months pregnant was horned by a coav. Her clothes 
were not torn, but »he felt that the child had slipped out, and she caught it 
in her <lre">. She was seen by some neighbors tAA'clve yards from the place 
of accident, and Ava*. a-si-^ted to her hotisc. Tlte boAvels protruded and the 
ehihl Avas '■ejianittHl from the funis. A physician saAv the Avoman thvcc-qnar- 
tei-' «il' an hour afterward and found her pulseless and thoroughly exhausted, 
'fhen* Ava* eoti-iderable but not cxcossIa'c loss of blood, and sOA'eral feet of 
•ntc-tine protrudcnl through the aa-ohiuI. The AA'omb AA'as partially iiiA’crtcd 
through the Avnnnd, and the placenta AA'as still attached to the iiiA'ertcd por- 
tion. 'fhe Avouml in tlu* uterus AA'as Y-shapetl. The mother died in one and 
a lialf hour- from the recejition of her injuries, but the child Avas uninjured. 

.S-ott ' incntioii'i the in-tanee of a AA'oman thirty-four years old avIio AA'as 
gored by an infuriated ox Avhile in the ninth month of her eighth pregnancy. 
Tlie horn entered at the anterior superior .spinous process of the ilium, iuA'olA'- 
iuir the parietc- and the Atteru-. The child Avas extruded through the Avound 
about half an hour after the occurrence of tlic accident. The cord AA'as cut 
:ind the child .-iirvived and thriA'etl, though the mother soon died. Stalpart'* 
tell- the a1nio-t incredible •JtorA' of a soldier’s Avife Avho Aveiit to obtain AA'ater 
from a -'tream and Avtts cut in tAA'o by a cannonball AA’hilc stooping oA'cr. A 
p:i"ing -joldier ob'sei'A’ed souAething to moA’c in the AA’ater, Avhich, on iiiA'Osti- 
g.ition, he fotind t<i be a living child in its membranes. It AA'as christened 
by ord<*r of om* Cordua and liA'cd flw some time after. 

Postmortem Cesarean Section. — ^’I’he prta^ibility of doliA'ering a child 
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by Cesarean section after the death of the mother has been known for a long 
time to the students of medicine. In the olden times there were laws making 
compulsory the opening of the dead bodies of pregnant women shortly after 
death. Numa Pompilius established the first law, which was called “lex 
regia,” and in later times there were many such ordinances. A full 
description of those laws is on record.®®^ Life was believed possible after a 
gestation of six months or over, and, as stated, some famous men were sup- 
posed to have been born in this manner. Franpois de Civile, who on great 
occasions signed himself “ trois fois enterr6 ct trois fois par Ic gKlco de Dieu, 
ressncit6,” saw the light of the world by a happy Cesarean operation on his 
exhumed mother. Fabricius Hildanus and Bonrton report similar instances. 
Bourton cites among others the case of an infant who was found living twelve 
houi*s after the death of his mother. Dufour " and Mauriceau are two older 
French medical writers who discuss this subject. Flajani speaks of a case 
in which a child was delivered at the death of its mother, and some of the 
older Italian writers discuss the advisability of the operation in the moribund 
state before death actually ensues. Heister writes of the delivery of the 
child after the death of the mother by opening the abdomen and uterus. 

Harris** relates .several interesting examples. In Peru in 1794 a Sambi 
woman was killed by lightning, and the next day the abdomen was opened by 
official command and a living child was extracted. The Princess von Swartzen- 
berg, who was burned to death at a ball in Paris in 1810, was said to have had 
a living child removed from her body the next d.ny. Like all similar instances, 
this was proved to be false, as her body was burned beyond the i)ossibilit)’’ of 
recognition, and, besides, she was only four months pregnant. Hai’ris *‘ men- 
tions another case of a young woman who threv’ herself from the Pont Ifeuf 
into the Seine. Her body was recovered, and a surgeon who was present 
seized a knife from a butcher standing by and extracted a living child in the 
presence of the curious spectators. Campbell discusses this subject most 
thoroughly, though he advances no new opinions upon it. 

Duer tabulates the successful results of a number of cases of Cesarean 
section after death as follows : — 

Children extracted between 1 and 5 minutes after death of the mother, 21 

" “ “ 10 and 15 “ “ 13 

“ “ " 15 and 30 " “ “ “ ” 2 

“ “ Ihour ...... .. o 

“ “ 2 hours ” " “ “ 2 

Garezky of St. Petersburg® collected reports of 379 cases of Cesarean 
section after death with the following results : 308 were extracted dead ; 37 
showeel signs of life ; 34 were born alive. Of the 34, only o lived for any 
length of time. He concludes that if extracted within five or six minutes 
after death, they may be born alive ; if from six to ten minutes, they may 
a 462, T. six., 263. ^ 125, 1880, 141. o Quoted by 545, Aug. 23, 1879. 
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still be bom alive, though asphj^xiated ; if from ten to twenty-six minutes, 
thev will be highly asphyxiated. In a great number of these cases the infant 
was asphyxiated or dead in one minute. Of coui'se, if the death is sudden, 
as by apoplexy, accident, or suicide, the child’s chances are better. These 
statistics seem conscientious and reliable, and we are safe in taldng them as 
indicative of the usual result, which discountenances the old repoi*ts of death 
as taking place some time before extraction. 

Pencil ® is credited with statistics showing that in 453 operations 101 chil- 
dren gave signs of life, but only 45 survived. 

During the Commune of Paris, Tamier, one night at the MatemitS, was 
called to an mmate who, wliile lying in bed near the end of pregnancy, had 
been killed by a ball wliich fractured the base of the skull and entered the 
brain. He removed tlie child by Cesarean section and it lived for several 
days. In another case a pregnant woman fell from a window for a distance 
of more than 30 feet, instant death resulting ; thirty’- minutes at least after the 
death of the mother an infant was removed, which, after some difficulty, was 
resuscitated and lived for thirteen years. Tarnier states that delivery may 
take place three-quarters of an hour or even an hour after the death of the 
mother, and he also quotes an extraordinaiy case by Hubert of a successful 
Cesaroau operation two hours after the mother’s death ; tlie woman, who was 
eight months pregnant, was instantly killed wliile crossing a railroad track. 

Hoffman ® records the case of a successful Cesarean section done ten min- 
utes after death. The patient was a woman of tliirty-six, in her eighth month 
of pregnancy, who was suddenly seized with eclampsia, which terminated 
fatally in ten houra. Ten minutes after her last respiration the Cesarean sec- 
tion was performed and a living male child delivered. This infant was nour- 
ished with the aid of a spoon, but it died in tiventy-five houre in consequence 
of its premature birth and enfeebled vitalitj’. 

Green ** speaks of a woman, nine months pregnant, who was run over by a 
heavily laden stage-coach in the sti'eets of Southwark. She died in about 
twenty minutes, and in about tiventy minutes more a living child "was ex- 
tracted from her by Cesarean section. There was a similar case in the 
HOpital St. Louis, in Paris, in 1829 ; but in this case the child was born 
alive five minutes after death. Squire® tells of a case in which the mother 
died of dilatation of the aorta, and in from twenty to thirty minutes the child 
was saved. In comment on tliis case Aveling is quoted as saying that he 
believed it possible to save a child one hour after the death of the mother. 
Xo less an authority than Playfair speaks of a case in wdiich a child was born 
half an hour after the death of the mother. Beckman ^ relates tlie history of 
a woman who died suddenly in convulsions. The incision was made about 
fi\ e minutes after death, and a male child about four pounds in vveight was 

a 844, 644. b 844, 645. 
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extnielctl. The child exhibited feeble hciirt-contr.ietioiis and -vvas despaired of. 
Happily, ailer iminerous and jiersistont moans of resuscitation, applied for 
about two and a hall* hours, regular respirations were established and the 
child eventually recovered. AYalter " reports a snceessl'ul instance of removal 
of the child after the death of tlie mother from ap«)j)lcxy. 

Cleveland ’’ gives an account of a woman of forty-seven which is of special 
interest. The motlier had become impregnated live months after the cessa- 
tion of menstruation, and a nterine sound had been used in ignoranee of 
the impregnation at this late peri<id. The mother died, and one hour later a 
living child was extracted by Cesarean section. There arc two other recent 
cases recorded of extraction after an hour had expired from the death. One 
is eitctl by Veronden ‘‘ in which the cxtnictic)!! was two hours after doatlt, 
a living child resulting, and tlie other by Blatner*’ in which one hour had 
elapsed after death, when the child was taken out alive. 

Cases of rupture of the uterus during pregnancy from the pressure 
of the contents tind delivery of the fetus by some unnatural passage arc 
found in profusion through me<lieal literature, and seem to htivc been of 
special interest to the older observers. Benivenius saw a case in whicli the 
uterus ruptured and the intestines protruded from the vulva. An instance 

similar to the one rccoixlcd bv Benivenius is also found in the last centurv in 

• » 

Germany."'- Bouillon'' and Dcsbois, two French physicians of the last 
century, both recoi'd examples of the uterus rupturing in the last .«tagos of 
pregnancy and the mother recovering. Schreiber'' gives an instance of rupture 
of the uterus occasioned by the prc.«enceof a 13-pound fetus, and there is 
recordifl*' the account of a rupture eaiiseil by a 20-pound fetus that made its 
way into the abdomen. \Vc lind old accounts of cases of rujiture of the 
uterus with birth by the umbilicus and the recoveiy of the woman.' VesproJ 
describes a case in which the uterus was ruptured by the feel of the fetus. 

Farquhanson has an account of a .singular ease in midwifery in which the 
abdomen ruptured from the pressure of the fetus ; and quite recently Geo- 
ghegan ' illustrates the possibilities of uterine pressure in jiregnancy by a post- 
mortem examination after a fatal ]>arlurition, in which the stomach was found 
pushed tlirough the diaphragm and lying under the left clavicle. Heywood 
Smith"* narrates the particnlans of a case of ])romaturo labor at seven months 
in which rupture of the uterus occurred and, notwithstanding the fact that 
tlie case was complicated by placenta pnevia, the patient recovered. 

Rupture of the uterus and recovery does not necessarily prevent subsequent 
successful pregnancy and delivery by the natural channels. Wlnnciy *' relates 
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an instance of a ruptured uterus in a healthy Irish woman of thirty-seven 
from whom a dead child was extracted by abdominal section and who was 
safely delivered of a healthy female child abont one year aftenvard. Analo- 
gous to this case is that of Lawrence," who details the instance of a woman 
nho had been delivered five times of dead children ; she had a verj- narrow 
pelvis and labor was always induced at the eighth month to assure delivery. 
In her sixth pregnancy she had miscalculated her time, and, in consequence, 
her uterus ruptured in an unexpected parturition, but she recovered and had 
several subsequent pregnancies. 

Occasionally there is a spontaneous rupture of the vagina during the 
process of partuiition, the uterus remaining intact. Wiltshire reports such a 
case in a woman who had a most prominent sacrum ; tlie laceration was trans- 
verse and quite extensive, but the woman made a good recovery. Sdiauta 
pictures an exostosis on the promontory of tlie sacinm (Fig. 20). Blenkin- 
sop ^ cites an instance in -which the labor was neither protracted nor abnormally 
severe, yet the rupture of the vagina took place with the escape of the child 

into the abdomen of the mother, and was 
from thence extracted by Cesarean sec- 
tion. A peculiarit}’- of this case '^^as 
the easy expulsion from the uterus, no 
instrumental or other manual interfer- 
ence being attempted and the uterus 
remaining perfectly intact. 

In some cases there is extensive 
sloughing of the genitals after 
parturition with recovery far beyond 
expectation. Gooch mentions a case 
in which the whole vagina sloughed, 
yet to his suqjrise the patient recov- 
ered. Aetius and Benivenius speak of recovery in such cases after loss 
of the whole uterus. Cazenave of Bordeaux® relates a most mar\^elous 
case in which a priinipara sufiered in labor from an impacted head. She 
uas rtventy-five, of very diminutive stature, and was in labor a long time. 
After labor, sloughing of tlie parts oimmenced and progressed to such an 
extent that in one month there were no traces of the labia, nymphee, vagina, 
perineum, or anus. There was simply a large opening extending from the 
meatus urinarius to the cocej'x. The rectova^nal septum, the lower portion 
of the rectiun, and the neck of the bladder were obliterated. The woman sur- 
vived, altliough she always experienced great difficulty in urination and in 
entirely emptying the rectum. A similar instance is reported ^ in a woman 
oi thirty -nho Tvas thirty-six hours in labor. Tlie fundus of the uterus 



Tig 20 — Knob-likc exostosis on the promontorr 
(Schauta) 
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descended into the vagina and the whole uterine apparatus was removed. 
The lower part of the rectum depended between the labia ; in the presence 
of the physician the nurse drew this out and it separated at the sphincter ani. 
On examining the parts a single opening was seen, as in the preceding case, 
fivan the pubes to the coccyx. Some time afterward the end of the intestine 
descended several inches and hung loosely on the concave surfaee of tlie rec- 
tum. A sponge was introduced to suppoi*t the rectum and prevent access of 
air. The destruction of the parts was so complete and the opening so largo 
as to bring into view the whole inner siu’faco of the pelvis, in spite of vdiich, 
after prolonged suppuration, the wound cicatrized from behind forward and 
health returned, except as regards the inconvenience of feces and urine. 
j\Iilk-sccretion appeared late and lasted two months without influencing the 
other functions. 

There arc cases in which, through the ignorance of the midwife or the 
physician, prolapsed pelvic organs aro mistaken for afterbirth and ex- 
tracted. There have been instances in which the whole ntcrus and its ap- 
pendages, not being recognized, have been dragged out. Walters cites the 
instance of a woman of twenty-two, who was in her third confinement. The 
midwife in attendance, finding the afterbirth did not come away, pulled at the 
funis, which broke at its attachment. She then introduced her hand and tore 
away what proved to be the whole of the uterus, with the right ovary and 
fldlopian tube, a portion of tlic round ligsimcnt, and the left tube and ovarian 
ligament attached to it. A large quantity of omentum protruded from the 
vulva and upper part of the vagina, and an enormous rent was left. 'Waltei’s 
saw the woman twenty-one hours afterward, and ligated and severed tlie pro- 
truding omentum. On the twenty-eighth day, after a marvelous recovery, 
she was able to drive to the Royal Bei'lcshire Hospital, a distance of five miles. 
At the time of report, rtvo years and six months after the mutilation, she was 
in perfect liealtli. Waltere looked into the statistics of such cases and found 
30 accidental removals of the uterus in the puerperium with 14 recoveries. 
All but three of these were without a doubt attended by previous invemion 
of the uterus. 

A medical man was tried for manslaughter in 1878'* because ho made a 
similar mistake. He had delivered a woman by means of the forceps, and, 
after delivery, brought away what he thought a tumor. This “ tumor ” con- 
sisted of the uterus, with the placenta attached to the fundus, the funis, a por- 
tion of the lateral ligament, containing one ovary and about three inches of 
vagina. Tlie uterus was not inverted. A horrible case, with similar results, 
happened in France, and was reported by Tai’dieu.® A brutal jieasant, whose 
M'ife was pregnant, dragged out a fetus of seven months, together with the 
uterus and the whole intestinal canal, from within 50 cm. of the pylorus to 
within 8 cm. of the ileocecal valve. The woman was seen three-quarters of 
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au hour after the intestines had been found in the yard (where the bmtc had 
thrown them), still alive and reproaching her murderer. Hoffman “ cites an 
instance in which a midwife^ in her anxiety to extract the afterbirth, made 
traction on the cord, brought out the uterus, ovaries, and tubes, and tore the 
vulva and perineum as far as tlie anus. 

“Woodson ’’ tells the story of a negress who was four months pregnant, and 
who, on being sei^d with severe uterine jjains in a bath, succeeded in seizing 
the fetus and dragging it out, but inverting the uterus in the operation. 
There is a case recorded “ of a girl of eighteen, near her labor, who, being 
driven from her house by her father, took refuge in a neighboring house, and 
soon felt the pains of child-birtli. The accoucheur was summoned, pro- 
nounced them false pains, and went away. 
On his return he found the girl dying, 
with her uterus completely inverted and 
hanging between her legs. Tliis unfor- 
tunate maiden liad been delivered while 
standing upright, with her elbows on the 
back of a chair. The child suddenly 
escaped, bringing with it the utenis, but 
as the funis ruptured the child fell to the 
floor. Wagner pictures partial prolapse 
of the womb in labor (Fig. 21). 

It would too much extend this chap- 
ter to include the many accidents inci- 
deat to labor, and only a few of especial 
interest will be given. Cases like rupture 
of an aneury&m during labor, extensive 
hemorrhage, the entrance of air into the 

uterine veins and sinuses, and common 
Tig 21 —Partial prolapse of the womb in labor , , .ti i . t i 'xi 

(Wagner) lacerations will be omitted, together 

complicated births like those of double 
monsters, etc., but there are several other cases that clesen’e mention. 
Eldridge^ gives an instance of separation of the symphysis pubis during 
labor, — a natural symphysiotomy. A separation of | inch could be discerned 
at the symphysis, and in addition the sacroiliac synchondrosis was also quite 
movable. The woman had not been able to walk in the latter part of 
her pregnancy. The child Aveighed lOJ pounds and had a large head in 
a remarkably advanced stage of o«sification, with the fontanelles neai’ly 
closed. Delivery- Avas effected, though during the passage of the head the 
pubes separated to such an extent that Eldridge placed tAvo fingers betAA'cen 
them. Tire mother recoA'ered, and had perfect union and normal locomotion. 

“ 807, 1865. b j24, 1860. 
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Sanders " reports a case of the separation of the pubic bones in labor. 
Stndley ’* mentions a case of fracture of the pelvis during instrumental deliv- 
ery. Humphreys ® cites a most curious instance. The patient, it appears, 
had a large exostosis on the body of the pubes wliich, during parturition, was 
forced through the walls of the uterus and bladder, resulting in death. Kilian 
reports four cases of death from perforation of the uterus in this manner. 
Schauta pictures such an exostosis (Fig. 22). 

Chandler relates an instance in which there was laceration of the liver 
during parturition ; and Hubbaixl records a case of rupture of the spleen 
after labor. 

Symphysiotomy is an operation consisting of division of the pubic syinjiliy- 
sis in order to facilitate delivery in narrow pelves. This operation has under- 
gone a most remarkable revival during the past two years. It originated in a 
suggestion by Pincau in his work on surgery in 1598,'’ and in 1665 was first 
performed by La Courvtic upon a dead body in order to save the child, and 
afterward by Plenk, in 1766,’’' for the same purpose. In 1777 Sigault first 
proposed the operation on the living, 
and Ferrara was the one to carry out, 
practically, the proposition, — although 
Sigault is generally considered to be 
the first symphysiotomist, and the pro- 
cedure is very generally known as the 
“ Sigaultean operation.” From Fer- 
rara’s time to 1 858, when the oper- 
ation had practically died out, it had Fig. 22.— Exo'tosU on the sjrmplirsis (Schauta), 

been performed 85 times, with a re- 
corded mortality of 33 per cent. In 1866 the Italians, under the leadership 
of INIorisani of Naples, revived the operation, and in twont}* years had per- 
formed it 70 times with a mortality of 24 per cent. Owing to rigid anti- 
septic technic, the last 38 of these operations (1886 to 1 891) showed a mortality 
of only 5^- per cent., while the infant-mortality was only IO 5 per cent. The 
modern history of this operation is quite interesting, and is very completely 
reviewed by Hirst and Dorland.'* 

In November, 1893, Hirst reported 212 operations since 1887, with a 
maternal mortality of 12.73 per cent, and a fetal mortality of 28 per cent. 
In his later statistics IMorisani gives 55 cases with 2 maternal deaths and 
1 infantile death, while Zweifel' reports 14 cases from the Leipzig clinic 
with no maternal death and 2 fetal deaths, 1 from asphyxia and 1 from 
pneumonia, two days after birth. All the modern statistics are correspond- 
ingly encouraging. 
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Imin reports a case in which the firm attachment of the fetal head to 
the uterine parietes rendered delivery- without artificial aid impossible, and it 
was necessan’ to perform craniotomy. The right temporal region of the child 
adhered to tlie internal surface of the neck of the uterus, being connected hy 
membranes. The woman was forty-four years old, and the child was her 
fourth. 

Delay in. the Birth of the Second Twin. — ^In twin pregnancies there 
is sometimes a delay of many days in the birth of a second child, even to 
such an extent as to give suspicion of superfetation, Pignot speaks of one 
t^vin t^vo months before the other. De Bosch speaks of a delay of seven- 
teen days ; and there were 2 cases on record in France in the last cenhirj', » 
one of which was delayed ten days, and the other showed an inten’al of seven 
weeks betu-een the delivery of the t^vins. There is an old case on record *’ 
in which there was an interval of six weeks between deliveries j Jansen *** 
gives an account of three births in ten months ; Pinart “ mentions a case with an 
inten-al of ten days ) Thilenius, one of thirteen days ; and Ephemcrides, one of 
one week. AVildberg'* describes a case in which one hrin was born rivo months 
after the other, and there was no secretion of milk until after the second 
birth. A full description of IVildberg’s case is given in another journal * 
in brief, as follows : A woman, eighteen months married, was in labor in 
the eighth month of pregnancy. She gave birth to a child, which, though 
not fully matured, lived. There was no milk-secretion in her breasts, and 
she could distinctly feel the movements of another child; her abdomen 
increased in size. After rivo months she had another labor, and a fully 
developed and strong child was bom, much heavier than the first. On die 
third day after, the breasts became enlaiged, and she experienced considerable 
fever. It was noticeable in this case that a placenta was discharged a quarter 
of an hour after the first birth. Ir\'ine ^ relates an instance of thir^’-two 
dav«’ delav ; and Pfaus one of seven days’. - 

Carson cites the instance of a noblewoman of forty, the mother of four 
children, who was taken iU about two weeks before confinement was expected, 
and was easily delivered of a male child, which seemed well formed, with 
perfect nail-, but weakly. After the birth the mother never became healthy 
or natural in appearance. She was supposed to be dying of dropsy, but after 
forty-four days the mystery* was cleared by the birth of a fine, well-grouTi, 
and healthy daughter. Both mother and child did well. 

Addison ‘ de&cribes the case of a woman who was delivered of a healthy 
male child, and evei^'thing was well until tlie evening of the fourth day, when 
intense labor-pains set in, and well-formed tivins about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg were bom. In this strange case, possibly an example of superfetation. 
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the jiatient made a good recovery and the first child lived. A similar case 
is reported by Lumby " in \vhich a woman was delivered on January 18th, 
by a midwife, of a full-grown and healthy female child. On the third day 
she came down-stairs and resumed her ordinary duties, which she con- 
tinued until February 4th (seventeen days after). At this time she was de- 
livered of twins, a boy and a girl, healthy and well-developed. TJie placenta 
was of the consistency of jelly and had to be scooped away with the hand. 
The mother and children did well. This woman was the mother of ten children 
besides the product of this conception, and at the latter oecurrence had entire 
absence of pains and a very easy paiturition. 

Pincott had a ease with an interval of seven weeks between the births j 
Vale “ 1 of two months ; Bush ** 1 of seventeen days ; and Burke ® 1 with an 
interval of two months. Douglas ^ cites an instance of twins being born four 
days apart. Bessems of Antwei’ji, in 1866, mentions a woman with a bicor- 
natc uterus who bore two twins at fifty -four days’ interval. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PEOLIFTCITY. 


General Historic Observations. — Prolificity is a much di‘>cu-'>c'<l ml)- 
jcct, for besides its jncdieal and general inten'-t it i- of imi)ortance in ‘■ocial 
as ^vcll as in political economy. SiiperilnonH pojmlation was a rpiostion that 
came to consciousness early ; Aristotle sjwkc of legislation to prevent the in- 
crease of population and the jdiysical and mental deterioration of the nice, — 
he believed in a population fixed as reganls nnmbers, — and later Lyeiirgiis 
transformed these precepts into a terrible law. Strahonius reports that the 
inhabitants of Catliea brought their infants at the age of two months befoie a 
magistrate for inspection. Tlie strong and ]>i*omising wen* prescived and the 
weak destroyed. The founders of the Roman Empire followed a f-iiiiilar 
Usage. With great indignation Seneca, Ovid, and Juvenal ri'pnived this 
barbarity of the Romans. "With the domination of Christianity this custom 
gradually diminished, and Constantine stopjwil it altogether, onloring succor 
to the people too poor to rear their own childivn. The old Celt*’ wei-c so 
jealous of their vigor that they placed tlieir babe's t>n a shield in the rivei’, 
and regarded tho'C that the waves ix'«pectcd as h'gitimatc and worthy to 
become meiiibeis of their 01011*5. In many of the Oriental countries, ulieietlic 
population is often very c.xcossivo and poverty gn*at, the girl babies of the 
lower classes were destroyed. At one time the crocodiles, held sacred in the 
Nile, were given the surplus infants. Ry destroying the females the breed- 
ing necessarily diminished, and the number of the weaker and dependent 
classes became loss. In otlior countries i>ersons having children beyond their 
ability to support Avere privileged to sell them to citizen*, Avho contracted to 
raise them on condition that they became their shivc'. 

General Law, and the Influence of War. — In the increase of the 
Avorid’s population, although circumstances may for the time alter it, a 
general aA-erage of prolificity has, in the long run, been maintained. In the 
history of cA'ciy nation artificial circumstances, such as fashion, wav, jioverty, 
etc., at some period liaA'c temporarily loAA’cred the aA'crage of juolificity j but 
a further search finds another period, under opposite eircinn*tances, Avhich 
AA’ill more than compensate for it. The effect of a loug-coutinuc<J war* or Avars 
on generation and prolificity has ncA’cr been giA’cn projier cnnsidcration. In 
such times marriages become much less frequent ; the Jiiisbands are separated 
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from their wives for long periods ; many women are left widows ; the females 
become in excess of tlie males j the excitement of the times overtops the desire 
for sexual intercourse, or, if. there is the same desire, the unprolific prostitute 
furnishes the satisfaction ; and such tacts as these, coupled with many similar 
ones, soon produce an astonishing effect upon the comparative birth-rate and 
death-rate of the countiy. Tlic resources of a country, so far as concerns 
poinilation, become less as the period of peace-disturbance is prolonged. 
!Mayo-Sinith ** quotes von Mayr in the following example of the influence 
of the war of 1870—71 on the birth-rate in Bavaria, — ^thc figures for births 
arc thronm back nine months, so as to show the time of conception ; Before 
the war under normal conception the number of births was about 16,000 
per month. During the war it sank to about 2000 per month. Immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities it arose to its former number, Avhile the actual 
return of the trooi^s brought an increase of 2000 per month. The maximum 
was reached in Slai’ch, 1872, when it was 18,450. The war of 1866 seems 
to have passed over Germany without any great influence, the birth-rate in 
1865 being 39.2; in 1866, 39.4; in 1867, 38.3; in 1868, 38.4. On the 
other hand, while the birth-rate in 1870 was 40.1, in 1871 it was only 35.9 ; 
in 1872 it recovered to 41.1, and remained above 41 down to 1878. Yon 
^layr believes the war had a depressing influence upon the rate apart from 
the more absence of the men, as shown in the fact that immediately upon the 
cessation of ho.stilitic.s it recovered in Bavaria, although it was several months 
before the return of the troops. 

jMayo-Smith, in remarking on the influence of war on the marriage-rate, 
says that in 1866 the Prussian rate fell from 18.2 to 15.6, while the Austrian 
rate fell from 15.5 to 13.0. In the war of 1870-71 the Prussian rate fell from 
17.9 in 1869 to 14,9 in 1870 and 15.9 in 1871 ; but in the two years after 
peace was made it rose to 20.6 and 20.2, the highest rates ever recorded. In 
France the rate fell fi'om 16.5 to 12.1 and 14.4, and then rose to 19.5 and 
17.7, the highest rates ever recorded in France. 

Influence of Rural and Urban Life, — Rural districts are always very 
prolific, and when we hear the wails of UTitens on “ Social Economy,” bemoan- 
ing the small birth-rates of their large cities, we need have no fear for urban 
extinction, as emigration from the countiy by many ambitious sons and 
daughters, to avail themselves of the .superior advantages that the city offers, 
will not only keep up but to a certain point increase the population, until the 
reaction of overcrowding, following the self-regulating law of compensation, 
starts a return emigration. 

The effect of climate and race on prolificity, though much spoken of, 
is not so great a factor as supposed. The inhabitants of Great Britain are 
surpassed by none in the point of prolificity ; yet their location is quite 
northern. The Swedes have always been noted for their fecundity. Olaf 
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Rudbeck® says that from 8 to 12 -was the usual family number, and some ran 
as high as 25 or 30. According to Lord Karnes, in Iceland before the 
plague (about 1710) families of from 15 to 20 were quite common. The old 
settlers in cold North America were always blessed with large families, and 
Quebec is still noted for its prolificity. There is little difference in this respect 
among nations, woman being limited about the same everj'where, and the 
general average of the range of the productive function remaining nearly 
identical in all nations. Of course, exception must be made as to tlie exti-emes 
of north or south. 

Ancient and Modern Prolificity. — Nor is there much difference betiveen 
ancient and modern times. We read in the writings of Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Albucasis of the wonderful feililitj' of the women of Egj'pt, Arabia, and 
other warm countries, from 3 to 6 children often being born at once and 
living to maturity ; but from the wonder and surprise shown in the narration 
of these facts, they were doubtless exceptions, of which parallels may be found 
in the present day. The ancient Greek and Roman families were no larger 
than those of to-day, and were smaller in the zenith of Roman affluence, and 
continued small until tlie period of decadence. 

Legal Encouragement of Prolificity. — ^In Quebec Province, Canada, 
according to a Montreal authority’,** 100 acres of land are allotted to the father 
who has a dozen cliildren by legitimate marriage. The same journal states 
that, stimulated by the premium offered, families of 20 or more are not rare, 
tire results of patriotic efforts. In 1895, 1742 “chefs de famille” made 
their claim according to the conditions of the law, and one, Paul Bellanger, 
of the River du Loup, claimed 300 acres as his premium, based on the fact 
that he was the father of 36 children. Another claimant. Monsieur Thioret 
de Sainte Genevieve, had been presented by his wife, a woman not yet tliirty 
years old, with 17 children. She had triplets twice in the space of five years 
and twins thrice in the mean time. It is a matter of conjecture what the 
effect would be of .such a premium in countries ndth a lowering birth-rate, 
and a French medical journal, quoting the foregoing, regretfully wishes for 
some countrj’men at home like their brothers in Quebec. 

Old Explanations of Prolificity. — ^The old explanation of the causation 
of the remarkable exceptions to the rules of prolificity was similar to that 
advanced by Empedocles, who says tliat the greater the quantity of semen, the 
greater the number of children at birth. Par6,®*® later, uses a similar reason 
to explain the causation of monstrosities, grouping them into two classes, those 
due to deficiency of semen, such as the acephalous type, and those due to ex- 
cess, such as the double monsters. Hippocrates, in his work on the “ Nature 
of the Infant,” tells us that hvins are tlie result of a single coitus, and we are 
also informed that each infant has a chorion ; so that botli kinds of pluinl 
gestation (nionochorionic and dichorionic) were known to the ancients. In this 
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treatise it is further stated that the twins may be male or female, or both 
males or botli females ; tlie male is formed ■when the semen is thick and strong. 

The greatest number of children at a single birth that it is possible 
for a woman to have has never been definitely determined. Aristotle gives it 
as his opinion that one woman can bring forth no more than 5 children at a 
single birth, and discredits reports of multiplicity above this number ; while 
Pliny, who is not held to be so trustworthy, positively states that there wore 
authentic records of as many as 12 at a birth. Throughout the ages in which 
superstitious distortion of facts and unquestioning credulitj' was unchecked, 
all sorts of incredible accounts of prolificit}- are found. Martin Cromei'us, a 
Polish liistorian, quoted b}- Pare, who has done some good work in statistical 
research on tliis subject, says “ that Margaret, of a noble and ancient family 
near Cracovia, the wife of Count Virboslans, brought forth 36 living children 
on Januaiy 20, 1296. 

The celebrated case of Countess Margaret, daughter of Plorent IV., Earl 
of Holland, and spouse of Count Hermann of Henneberg, was supposed to 
have occurred just before this, on Good Friday, 1278. She was at this time 
fortj'-two years of age, and at one birth brought forth 365 infants, 182 males, 
182 females, and 1 hermaphrodite. They were all baptized in two large 
brazen dishes by the Bishop of Treins, the males being called John, the 
females Elizabeth. During tlie last century the basins were still on exliibi- 
tion in the village church of Losdun, and most of tlie visitors to Hague went 
out to see them, as they were reckoned one of the curiosities of Holland. The 
affliction was ascribed to the curse of a poor woman who, holding twins in her 
arms, approached the Countess for aid. She was not only denied alms, but 
was insulted by being told that her twins were by different fathers, whereupon 
the poor Avoman prayed God to send die Countess as many children as there 
were daj-s in the year. There is room for much speculation os to what tliis 
case really Avas. There is a possibility that it was simply a case of hydatidi- 
form or multiple molar pregnancy, elaborated by an exhaustri'e imagination 
and superstitious OAA’e. As late as 1799 there aa'os a woman of a tOAA'u of 
Andalusia Aidio Avas reported to haA*e been delh’ered of 16 male infants, 7 of 
Avhich Avere aliA'e tAvo mouths later. 

Mayo-Smith remarks that the proportion of ru'ultiple births is not more 
than 1 per cent, of the total number of parturitions. The latest statistics, by 
^I’^estergaard, give the folloAA'ing averages to number of cases of 100 births 
in AA’lnch there AA’cre 2 or moi’e at a birth : — 


Sweden, . . . .1.45 Germany, 1.24 BaA’aria, . . . .1.38 

Denmark, .... 1.34 Holland, 1.30 Prussia, .... 1.26 

Scotland, .... 1.22 Norway, ..... 1.32 Saxony 1.20 

Italy, 1.21 Austria, 1.17 Switzerland, . . 1.16 

France, 0.99 Belgium, 0.97 Spain, 0.S5 
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In PiTisqa, from 1826 to 1880, there were 85 cases of qriailmplets and 3 
cases of 0 at a birth. , 

The most extensive statistics in regard to multiple births arc those of Yeit, 
who reviews 13,000,000 births in Prussia. According to liis deductions, 
twins occur once in 88 births ; triplets, once in 7910 ; and quadruplets, once 
in 371,126. Recent rtatietics suiqdicd by the Boards of Health of New 
York and Philadelphia place the frequency of twin births in these cities at 1 
in every 120 births, while in Bohemia twins occur once in about 60 births, a 
proportion just twice as groat." Of 150,000 twin pregnancies studied by 
Veit, in one-third both children were boys ; in slightly le^s than one-third 
botli were girls ; in the remaining tliird both sexes were represented. 

Authentic reconls of 5 and 6 at a birth are extremely rare and infinitcsiinal 
in proportion. The reputed births in excess of 6 mu<!t be looked on with 
suspicion, and, in fact, in the great majority of reports arc ajiochrj’plial. 

The examples of multiple births of a single pregnancy will be taken 
up under their respective numbers, several examples of each being given, 
together with the authorities. Many twin and triplet brothel’s have figured 
prominently in history, and, in fact, tliey seem especially favored. The 
instance of the Horatii and the Curatii, and their famous battle, on which 
hung the fate of Rome and Alba, is familiar to every one, their strength and 
wisdom being Icgendar}' with the Roman®. 

Twins and triplets, being quite common, will not be considered hei’e, 
although there are 2 cases of interest of the latter that dcseiTC citation. 
Sperling®^® reports 2 instances of triplets; in the first there was 1 placenta 
and chorion, 2 amnions, and the sex was the same ; in the second ca'-e, in 
which the sexes were different, there were 3 placentas, 3 chorions, and 3 
amnions. "What significance this may have is only a matter of conjecture. 
Potty describes a case of triplets in which one child was born alive, the other 
2 having lost their vitalitj’- three months before. Mirabeau " has recently 
found that triple births are most common (1 to 6500) in multiparous women 
between thirtj* and tliirty-four years of age. Heredity seems to be a factor, 
and duplex uteruses predispose to mnltiide births. Ross ^ roiiorts an instance 
of double uteiiis with triple pregnancy. 

Quadruplets are supposed to occur once in about eveiy 400,000 births. 
There are 72 instances recorded in the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon 
General’s Librar)', U. S. A., up to the time of compilation, not including the 
subsequent cases in the Index Medicus. At the Hotel-Hieu, in Paris, in 
108,000 births, covering a period of sixty years, mostly in the last centurj', 
there was only one case of quadruplets. The following extroct of an account 
of the birth of quadruplets is given by Dr. Dc Leon of Ingersoll, Texas : — 

“I was called to see Mrs. E. T. Page, Januarj’ 10, 1890, about 4 o’clock 

® 844, 143, b 490, 1845 . 
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A. >r. ; found her in khor nnd at full time, although she assured me that her 
‘ time ’ wa"? six Avccks ahead. At S o’clock a. Jf. I delivered her of a girl 
bahv ; 1 found there were trijilets, and so informed her. At 11 a.m. I 
delivered her of the second girl, after having rectified presentation, which 
was singular, face, hands, and feet all presented ; I placed in projier ])osition 
and practised ‘ vei^sion.’ This child was ‘ still-born,’ and alter consideniblo 
elfort by artificial respir.ition it bmUhed and came around ‘all right.’ 
The third girl was boni at 11.40 A.M, This was the smallest one of the 
four. In attempting to take away the placenta, to my astonishment I 
found the feet of another child. At 1 i\ m. this one was born ; the head 
of this child got firndy impacted at the lower .•‘trait, and it was with a great 
deal of dillicidty and much patient cflbrt that it n'as finally disengaged ; it 
was blocked by a mass ol’ placenta and cords. The first child had its own 
jdacenta ; the second and third had their j>lacenta ; the fourth had also a 
placenta. They weighed at birth in the aggregate 191 pounds without cloth- 
ing ; the first weighed G pounds ; the second 5 pounds ; the third 4 }. pounds ; 
the fourth 4 pounds. IMrs. I’agc is a blonde, about thirty-six years old, and 
has given birth to 14 children, twin.** three times before this, one pair by her 
first husband. She has been married to Page three years, and has had S 
children in that time. 1 have waited on her each time. Page is an 
Englishman, small, with dark hair, age about twenty-si.v, !ind weighs about 
llo j)ounds. They are in St. Jo.-sejdi, ^lo., now, having contracted v’ith Mr. 
Uflucr of New Tork to tmvcl and exhibit themselves in Denver, St. .To«ej)h, 
Omaha, and Xelu'.iska City, then on to Boston, jMass., where they will spend 
the summer.” 


There is a rejiort from Canada* of the birth of 4 living children at 
one time. The mother, a woman of thirty-eight, of small .ctature, weighing 
100 pouiuLs, had 4 living children of the ages of twelve, ton, eight, and 
seven years, respectively. She had abortetl at the second month, and at full 
term was delivered of 2 males, weighing, respectively, 4 pounds 9^ ounces 
and 4 pounds 3 ounces ; and of 2 female.?, weighing 4 pounds .3 ounces and 
3 pounds 13;^ ounces, respectively. There was l)ut one jdacenta, and no 
more exhaustion or hemorrhage than at a .eingle birth. The father weighed 
1G9 pounds, was forty-one years old, and was 5 feet 5 inche.s tall, healthy 
and rol)ust. The Journal of St. Petersburg, a new.s])a])er of the highest 
standard, stated that at the end of July, 1871, a Jewish woman residing 
in Courland gave birth to 4 girls, and again, in May, 1872, bore 2 boy.? and 
a girl ; the mother and the 7 childron, born within a ])eriod of ten months, 
were doing well at the time of the report. In the village of Twokina, on 
j\Iay 26, 1854,'’ the wife of a ])ca.«ant bore 4 children at a birth, all surviv- 
ing. Bousrjuot ® siieaks of a ]irimi])arous mother, aged twenty-four, giving 
birth to 4 living infants, 3 by the brccch and 1 by the vertex, appai’cntly all 
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in one bag of membranes. Tliey were nourished by the help of 3 wet-nurses. 
Bedford “ speaks of 4 children at a birth, avera^ng 5 pounds each, and all 
nursing the mother. 

Quintuplets are quite rare, and the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon 
Geneial’s Libraiy-, U. S. A., gives only 19 cases, reports of a few of which- 
will be given here, together with others not given in the Catalogue, and from 
less scientific though reliable sources. In the year 1731 there was one 
case of quintuplets in Upper Saxony and another near Prague, Bohemia. In 
both of these cases the children were all christened and had all lived to 
maturity. Garthshore ^ speaks of a healthy woman, IMargaret ■\l’'addington, 
giving birth to 5 girls, 2 of which lived; tlie 2 tliat lived weighed at 
birth 8 pounds 12 ounces and 9 pounds, respectively. He discusses the 
idea that woman was meant to bear more than one child at a birth, using 
as his argument the existence of the double nipple and mamma, to which 
might be added the not infrequent occurrence of polymazia. 

In March, 1736, ‘ in a dairy* cellar in the Strand, London, a poor woman 
gave birth to 3 boys and 2 girls. In the same journal was reported the birth 
at "Wells, Somersetshire, in 1739, of 4 boys and a girl, all of whom were 
christened and were healthy. Parfe ^ in 1549 gives several instances of 5 
children at a birth, and Pliny reports that in the peninsula of Greece there 
was a woman who gave birth to quintuplets on four different occasions. 
Petritus, a Greek physician,® speaks of the birth of quintuplets at the seventh 
month. Two males and one female were born dead, being attached to the 
same placenta ; the others were united to a common placenta and lived three 
days. Cliambon ^ mentions an instance of 5 at a birth. Not far from Berne, 
S^vitzerland, the wife of John Gelinger, a preacher in the Lordship of 
Berne, brought forth tnins, and ndtliin a year after she brought forth 
quintuplets, 3 sons and 2 daughters.^ There is a similar instance 
reported in 1827 of a woman of twenty-seven who, having been delivered 
of twins two years before, was brought to bed with 5 children, 3 boys and 2 
girls. Their length was from 154 to 1 64 inches. Although regularly formed, 
they did not seem to have reached maturity. The mother was much exhausted, 
but recovered. The children appeared old-looking, had tremulous voices, and 
slept continually ; during sleep their temperatures seemed very* low. 

Ixennedy * showed before the Dublin Pathological Society 5 fetuses with 
the involucra, the product of an abortion at the third month. At Naples 
in 1839 Giuseppa Califani gave birth to 5 children ; and about the same 
time Paddock reported the birth in Franklin County, Pa., of quintuplets. 
The Lancet-i relates an account of the birth of quintuplets, 2 boys and 
3 girls, by the wife of a peasant on March 1, 1854. Moffitf^ records the 
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birth at Monticcllo, 111., of quintuplets. The woman was tliirty-fivc years 
of age ; examination showed a breech presentation ; the second child was 
born by a foot-presentation, as was the third, but the last was by a head- 
presentation, The combined Aveight Avas something oA’er 19 pounds, and 
of the 5, 3 Averc still-born, and tlic other 2 died soon after birth. The 
Elgin Couraut (Scotland), 1858, speaks of a AA’omau named Elspet Gordon, 
at Rothe.>5, giA’ing birth to 3 males and 2 fenndcs. Although they Avere 
six months’ births, the boys all liA’cd until the folloAA'ing morning. The girls 
were still-born. One of the boys had tAA*o front teeth Avhen born. Dr. 
Da\A*son of Rothes is the obstetrician mentioned in this case. 

The folloAA’ing recent instance is giA*cn Avith full details to illustrate the 
difficulties attending the births of quintuplets. Stoker " has reported the ctise 
of a healthy AA’onian, thirty-five years old, 5 feet 1 inch high, and of slight 
build, Avhom he dcliA'crcd of 5 fetuses in the seventh month of pregnancy, 
none of the children surviA’ing. The patient’s mother had on tAvo occasions 
giA'cn birth to tAvins. The AA'oman herself had been married for six years and 
had borne 4 children at full term, having no difficulty in labor. When she 
came under observation she computed that she had been pregnant for six 
months, and had had her attention attracted to the unusually large size of 
her abdomen. She complained of fixed pain in the left side of the abdomen, 
on Avhich side she thought she AA’as larger. Pains set in Avith regularity and 
the labor lasted eight and three-quarter hours. After the rupture of the 
nicmbrancs the first child presented by the shoulder. Version AA’as readily 
performed ; the child Avas dead (recently). Examination after the birth of 
the first child disclosed the existence of more than one remaininsr fetus. 

w 

The membranes protruded and became tense Avith each contraction. The 
presentation AA’as a trausA’erse one. In this case also there AA’as little difficult)’ 
in effecting internal version. The child liA’ed a couple of hours. The third 
fetus Avas also enclosed in a separate sac, AA’hich had to bo ruptured. The 
child presented by the breech and aa'us deli\’ercd natui'ally, and liA’cd for an 
hour. In the fourth case the membranes had likcAA’ise to be ruptured, and 
alarming hemorrhage ensued. Version AA’as at once junctised, but the chin 
became locked Avith that of the remaining fetus. There AA’as some difficulty 
and considei'able delay in freeing the children, though the extent of locking 
AA’as not at any time formidable. Tlie child AA’as dead (recently). The fifth 
fetus presented by the head and AA'as delh-ered naturally. It liA’ed for half 
an hour. The placenta AA’as dcliA’cred about fiA’e minutes after the birth of 
the last child, and consisted of tAA’o portions united by a narroAv isthmus. 
One, the smaller, had tAA'o cords attached centrally and close together; the other, 
and larger, had tAVO cords attached in a similar Avay and one Avhere it AA’as joined 
to the isthmus. The organ appeared to bo jierfectly healthy. The cord of 
the fourth child AA’as so short that it had to be ligated in the A’agina. The 
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children were all females and of about the same size, making a total weight 
of 8 pounds. The mother rallied quickly and got on well. 

Trustu'orthy records of sextuplets are, of course, extremely scarce. There 
are few catalogued at "Washington, and but t^vo autlieiitic cases are on record 
in tlie United States. On December 30, 1831,®“ a woman in Dropin 
was delivered of 6 daughters, all living, and only a little smaller than 
u&ual in size. The mother was not quite twenty years old, but was of 
strong constitution. The 6 lived long enough to be bajrtized, but died the 
evening of their births. There was a case “ of sextuplets in Italy in 1844. 
In Maine, June 27, 1847, a woman was delivered of 6 children, 2 sur- 
viving and, together with the mother, doing well.*’ In 1885 there was 
reported the birth of sextuplets in Lorca, Spain, of which only one sundved. ' 
At Dallas, Texas, in 1888,** Mm. George Hirsh of Navarro County gave birth 
to 6 children, tlie mother and tlie children all doing well. There were 4 boys 
and 2 girls, and they were all perfect, well formed, but rather small. 

Yalsalli® gives an instance which is quoted by the IMedical News*" without 
giving the authority. Valsalli’s account, Avhich differs slightly from the 
account in the Medical News, is briefly as follows : While straining at stool 
on the one hundred and fifteenth day of pregnancy the membranes ruptured 
and a foot prolapsed, no pain ha\dng been felt before the accident. A fetus 
wa.- delivered by the midwife. Valsalli was summoned and found the woman 
with an enormously distended abdomen, within which were felt numerous fetal 
parts ; but no fetal heart-sounds or movements were noticed. The cervix was 
only slightly dilated, and, as no pains w'ere felt, it was agreed to ■wait. On 
the next day the membranes 'svere ruptured and 4 more fetuses were deliv- 
ered. Traction on the umbilical cor'd started hemorrhage, to check •which the 
physician placed his hand in the uterine cavity. In this most arduous posi- 
tion he remained four hours until assistance from Lugano came. Then, in 
the presence of the three visiting physicians, a sixth amrriotre sac was deliv- 
ered with its fetus. The woman had a normal convalescence, and in the fol- 
lowing year gave birth to healthy, living trvins. The News says the chil- 
drorr all moved vigorously at birth ; there were 4 males and 2 females, and 
for the 6 there was only one placenta. The mother, accor'ding to the same 
arrthority, was thirtj'-six year’s of age, and was in her second pregrrancy. 

Multiple Births O'ver Six. — ^M’^hen we pass sextirplots the records of 
mrrltiple births are of the greatest rar'ity atrd in modern records there are 
almost rrone. There are several cases mentioned by the older writers rvhose 
statements are generally worthy of credence, which, however incredible, are of 
suflreient interest at least to find a place in this chapter. Albucasis affirms 
that he knew of the birth of seven children at one time ; and d’Alechainpiiis 
reports that Bonaveutura, the slave of one Savelli, a gentleman of Siena, gave 
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birth to 7 cliildrcnj 4 of whom were baptized. At the Parish of San Ildefonso, 
Valladolid, Julianna, wife of Benito Qiiesada, gave birth to 3 children in one 
day, and during the following night to 4 more." Sigcbert, in his Clironiclcs, 
says that the mother of the King of Lombardy had borne 7 children at a 
birth. Borellus says that in 1650 the lady of the then present Lord Darre 
gave birth to eight perfect children at one parturition and that it was the 
unusual event of the country. 

j\Irs. Timothy Bradlcc of Trumbull County, Ohio, in 1872 is reported to 
have given birth to 8 children at one time." They were healthy and living, 
but quite small. The mother was married six years previously and then weighed 
273 pounds. Slie had given birth to 2 
pairs of twins, and, with these 3 boys 
and 5 girls, she had borne 12 children 
in six years. She herself was a triplet 
and her father and her mother were of 
twin births and one of her grandmotliers 
was tile mother of 6 pairs of twins. 

This case was most celebrated and was 
much quoted, several British journals 
extracting it. 

AVatcring of Mai'egnao** speaks of 
the simultaneous birth of 8 cliildron at 
one time. AVhen several months preg- 
nant the woman was seized with colicky 
pains and thought them a call of nature. 

She went into a vineyard to answer it, 
and there, to her great astonishment, 
gave birth to 8 fetuses. 'Watering found 
them enclosed in a sac, and thought 
they probably liad died from mutual 
pressure during growth. The mother 
made a good recovery. 23.— Pregnancy ■with 11 fetuses (aUcr Fnr6). 

In 1755 Seignette of Dijon " reports 

the simultaneous birth of nine children. Franciscus Picus Mirandulce, 
quoted by Par6, says that one Dorothea, an Italian, bore 20 children at 2 
confinements, the first time bearing 9 and the second time eleven. He 
gives a picture of this marvel of prolificity, in which her belly is represented 
as hanging down to her knees, and supported by a girdle from the neck 
(Fig. 23). In the Annals, Histoi^^, and Guide to Leeds and York, according 
to Walford,®*'* there is mention of Ann Birch, who in 1781 was delivered 
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of 10 children. One daughter, the solo survivor of the 10, married a market 
gardener named Platt, who was well kno\\Ti in Leeds. Jonston^^ quotes 
Baytraff as saying that he knew of a case in which 9 children were horn 
simultaneously; and also says tliat the Countess of Altdorf gave birth to 
twelve at one birth. Albucasis mentions a case of fifteen well-formed 
children at a birth. According to LeBrun,® Gilles de Trazegines, who 
accompanied Saint Louis to Palestine, and who was made Constable of 
France, was one of thirteen infants at a simultaneous accouchement. The 
Marquise, his mother, was impregnated by her husband before his departure, 
and during his absence had 13 living children. She was suspected by the 
native people and thought to be an adulteress, and some of the children 
were supposed to be the result of superfetation. They condemned them 
all to be drowned, but the Marquis appeared upon the scene about this time 
and, moved by compassion, acknowledged all 13. They grew up and thrived, 
and took the name of Trazegines, meaning, in the old language, 13 drowned, 
although many commentaries say that “ gines ” was supposed to mean in the 
tivelftli century “nes,^’ or, in full, the interpretation would be “ 13 boni.” 

Cases in which there is a repetition of multiple births are quite numeiv 
ous, and sometimes so often repeated as to produce a family the size of which 
is almost incredible. Aristotle is credited with saying ’’ that he knew the 
history of a woman who had quintuplets four times. Pliny’s case of quin- 
tuplets four times repeated has been mentioned ; and Parg,®’® who may be 
believed when he quotes from his own experience, says that the wife of the 
last Lord de Maldemeure, who lived in the Parish of Seaux, was a marvel 
of prolificity. IVithin a year after her marriage she gave birth to twins ; 
in the ne.xt year to triplets ; in the third year to quadruplets ; in the fourth 
year to quintuplets, and in the fifth year bore sextuplets ; in this last labor she 
died. The then present Lord de Maldemeure, he says, was one of the final 
sextuplets. This case attracted great notice at the time, as the family was 
quite noble and very well knorni. Seaux, their home, was near Chambellay. 
Picus Mirandulse gathered from the ancient Egyptian inscriptions that the 
women of Egj’-pt brought fortli sometimes 8 children at a birth, and that one 
woman bore 30 children in 4 confinements. He also cites, from the 
histoty of a certain Bishop of Necomus, that a woman named Antonia, in 
the Territory of Mutina, Italy, now called Modena, had brought forth 40 
sons before she was forty years of age, and that she had had 3 and 4 at 
a birth. At the auction of the San Donato collection of pictures a portrait 
of Dianora Frescobaldi, by one of the Bronzinos in the sixteenth century, 
sold for about §3000. At the bottom of this portrait was an inscription 
stating that she was the mother of 62 children. This remarkable woman 
ne^ er had less than 3 at a birth, and tradition gives her as many as 6. 

Merriman ® quotes a case of a woman, a shopkeeper named Blunet, who 
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had 21 children in 7 successive births. They were all born alive, and 12 
still suiTived and were healthy. As though to settle the question as to 
whom should be given the credit in this case, the father or the mother, the 
father experimented upon a female servant, who, notwithstanding her youth 
and delicateness, gave birth to 3 male children that lived three weeks. 
According to despatches from Lafayette, Indiana, investigation, following the 
murder, on December 22, 1895, of Hester Curtis, an aged woman of that 
city, developed the rather remarkable fact that she had been the mother of 
25 children, including 7 pairs of t;\vins. 

According to a French authority the wife of a medical man at Fuente- 
major, in Spain, forty-three years of age, “ was delivered of triplets 13 
times. Puech read a paper before the French Academy in which he re- 
ports 1262 twin births in Nimes from 1790 to 1875, and states that of the 
whole number in 48 cases the tudns were duplicated, and in 2 cases 
thrice repeated, and in one case 4 times repeated. 

Warren*^ gives an instance of a lady, Mrs. M , thirty-two years 

of age, married at fourteen, who, after the' death of her first child, bore 
twins, one living a month and the other six weeks. Later she again 
bore twins, both of whom died. She then miscarried with triplets, and 
afterward gave birth to 12 living children, as follows : July 24, 1858, 1 
child; June 30, 1859, 2 children; March 24, 1860, 2 children; March 
1, 1861, 3 children ; February 13, 1862, 4 children ; making a total 
of 21 children in eighteen years, with remarkable prolificity in the later 
pregnancies. She was never confined to her bed more than three days, and 
the children were all healthy. 

A woman in Schlossberg, Germany, gave birth to twins ; after a year, to 
triplets, and again, in another year, to 3 fairly strong boys.® In the 
State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I., according to Walford,®^® appears 
an extract from a letter from George Garrard to Viscount Comvay, which is 
as follows : “ Sir John Melton, who entertained you at York, hath buried 
his wife, Curran’s daughter. Witliin twelve months she brought him 4 
sons and a daughter, 2 sons last summer, and at this birth 2 more and 
a daughter, all alive.” Swan*^ mentions a woman who gave birth to 6 
children in seventeen months in 2 triple pregnancies. The first terminated 
jjrematurely, 2 children dying at once, the other in five weeks. The sec- 
ond was uneventful, the 3 children living at the time of the report. 
Rockwell ® gives the report of a case of a woman of twenty-eight, herself a 
twin, who gave birth to twins in Januaiy^, 1879. They died after a few 
weeks, and in IMarch, 1880, she again bore twins, one living three and the 
other nine weeks. On jMarch 12, 1881, she gave birth to triplets. The 
first child, a male, weighed 7 pounds ; the second, a female, 6^ pounds ; the 
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amputation of both the upiwr extremities. Gillilniu “ mentions a case that 
shoe’s the deleterious influence of even the weight of a fetal limb rating on 
a cord or band. His case "was that of a fetus, the product of a miscarriage 
of traumatic origin j the soft tissues \vero almost cut through and the Imne 
denuded by the limb resting on one of the two umbilical cords, not enciiv 
cling it, but in a sling. Tlie cord u'ns deeply imbedded in the tissues. 

The coilings of the cord arc not limited to compression about the extremi- 
ties alone, but may even decapitate tlie head by being firmly \mpi>cd several 
times about the neck. According to Ballantyuc, tlierc is in tlie treatise 
De Octinustri Partu, by Hii>- 
poerates, a reference to coiling 
of the umbilical coid round the 
neck of the fetus. This coiling 
nils, indeed, regards! as one of 
tlie dangers of the eighth month, 
and even the mode of its pro- 
duction is described. It is said 
that if the cord be extended 
along one side of the uterus, 
and the fetus lie more to the 
other side, then wltcn the cul~ 
hide Is performed tlie funis must 
necessarily form a loop round 
the neck or chest of the infant. 

If it remain in tin's jxtsition, it 
is further stated, the mother will 
sutTcr later and the fetus will 
cither perish or be bom u'itb 
diflioulQ*. If the Hip{>ocrntic 
'vnitera know tliat this coiling is 
Eometiiiics quite innocuous, they 
did not many ])Iace state tlic fact 

The accompanying illustrations (Fig. 11) show the diflerent Arnys in whici) 
tlie funis may be coiled, the coils sometimes being ns many ns 8. 

Bizzen ^ mentions an instance in which from strangulation the head of a 
fetus 'was in a state of putretactioii, the funis being rivice tightly boiiud 
around tlie neck. Cleveland,® Cuthbert,^ and Germain * rciiort analogous 
iustances. ^Iatt]i}’sscns ^ observed the twisting of the fiini.*: about the arm 
and neck of a fetus the body of which was markedly u'ostcd. There n-os 
complete absence of amniotic fluid during labor. BUimoutbal ^ presented to tiie 
Uew York Pathological Society an ovum within which the fetus was under^ 
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old. By him she had 78 boys and 7 girls. He died thirteen years after the 
marriage, and, after having remained a widow two years, the woman married 
again. By her second husband, Thomas Gchoa, she had 66 boys and 7 girls. 
These children were all born in Valencia, between the fifteenth and thii’ty- 
fifth year of the mother’s age, and at tlie time when the account was written 
she was thirty-five years old and pregnant again. Of the children, 47 by the 
first husband and 52 by the second were baptized ; the other births were still 
or premature. Tliere were 33 confinements in all.” 

Extreme Prolificity by Single Births. — The number of children a 
woman may bring forth is therefore not to be accurately stated ; there seems 
to be almost no limit to it, and even when we exclude those cases in which 
remarkable multiplicity at each birth augments the number, there are still 
some almost incredible cases on record. The statistics of the St. Pancras Boyal 
Dispensary, 1853, estimated the nnmber of children one woman may bear as 
from 25 to 69. Eisenmenger relates the history of a case of a woman in the 
last centur}" bearing 51 children, and there is another case® in which a woman 
bore 44 children, all boj's. Atkinson ** speaks of a lady married at sixteen, 
dying when she was sixty-four, who had borne 39 children, all at single births, 
by one husband, whom she survived. The children, 32 daughters and 7 sons, 
all attained their majority. There was a case of a woman in America® who 
in twenty-six years gave birth to 22 children, all at single births. Thoresby 
in his “ History of Leeds,” 1715, mentions three remarkable cases — one the 
wife of Dr. Phineas Hudson, Chancellor of York, as having died in her 
thirty-ninth year of her twenty-fourth child ; another of Hrs. Joseph Cooper, as 
dying of her twenty-sixth child, and, lastly, of Mrs. William Greenhill, of a 
village in Hertfoixl, England, who gave birth to 39 children during her life. 
Brand, a writer of great repute, in his " History of Yeweastle,” quoted by 
Walford,®*“ mentions as a well attested fact the wife of a Scotch weaver 
Avho bore 62 children by one husband, all of whom lived to be baptized. 

A curious epitaph is to be seen at Conway, Carnarvonshire : — 

"Here lietli the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conw.-ij*, gentleman, who was 
one-and-fortieth child of his father, William Hookes, Esq., by Alice, his 
wife, and the father of 27 children. He died 20th of March, 1637.” 

On November 21, 1768, Mrs. Shury, the wife of a cooper, in Vine 
Street, Westminster, was delivered of 2 boys, making 26 by the same hus- 
band. She had previously been confined with twins during the year. 

It would be the task of a mathematician to figure the possibilities of 
paternity in a man of extra long life who had married several prolific women 
during his prolonged period of virility. A man by the name of Pearsons 
of Lexton, Nottingham, at the time of the report had been married 4 times. 
By his first 3 wives he had 39 children and by his last 14, making a 
a 559, 1806, 1 B., 137. b 234, 1883, ii., 557. « 218, Sept. 26, 1872. 
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total of 53. He -was 6 feet tall and lived to his ninetj'-sixth year. T\’’e have 
already mentioned the tn'o Eussian cases in which the paternil^' was 72 and 
87 children respectively, and in "Notes and Queries,” June 21, 1856, there 
is an account of David '^I’^ilson of Madison, Ind., who had died a few years 
previously at the age of one hundred and seven. He had been 5 times mar- 
ried and was the father of 47 children, 35 of whom were living at the time 
of his deatli. 

On a tomb in Elj', Cambridgeshire, there is an inscription saying that 
Richard "Worster, buried there, died on May 11, 1856, the tomb being in 
memoiy of his 22 sons and 5 daughters. 

Artaserxes was supposed to have had 106 childi'en ; Conrad, Duke of 
Moscow, 80 ; and in the polygamous countries the number seems incredible. 
Herodnus was said ° to have had 600 ; and Jonston also quotes instances of 
225 and even of 650 in the Eastern countries. 

Recently there have been published accounts of the alleged experiments 
of Lui^ Erba, an Italian gentleman of Perugia, whose results have been an- 
nounced. About fort}’ years of age and being quite wealthy, this bizarre 
philanthropist visited varions quarters of the world, securing women of differ- 
ent races ; having secured a number sufficient for his purposes, he retired 
with them to Polynesia, where he is accredited with maintaining a unique 
establishment with his household of females. In 1896, just seven years after 
the experiment commenced, the reports say he is the father of 370 children. 

The following is a report from Raleigh, N. C., on July 28, 1893, to the 
New York Evening Post ; — 

" The fecundity of tlie negro race has been the subject of much comment 
and discussion. A case has come to light in this State that is one of the 
most remarkable on record, Moses Williams, a negro farmer, lives in the 
eastern section of this State. He is sixty-five yeare old (as nearly as he can 
make out), but does not appear to be over fiftj’. He lias been married tu’ice, 
and by the two wives has had born to him 45 children. By the first wife he 
had 23 children, 20 of whom were girls and 3 were boys. By the second 
wife he had 22 children — 20 girls and 2 boys. He also has about 50 grand- 
children. The case is well authenticated.” 

We also quote the following, accredited to the "Annals of Hygiene — 

" Were it not part of the records of the Berks County courts, we could 
hardly credit the histoiy of John Heffiier, who was accidentally killed some 
years ago at the age of sixty-nine. He was married first in 1 840. In eight years 
his wife bore him 17 children. The first and second years of their marriage 
she gave birth to twins. Eor four successive years after\s’ard she gave birth 
to triplets. In the seventh year she gave birth to one child and died soon 
afterward. Heffner engaged a )’oung woman to look after his large brood 
of babies, and three months later she became the second Mrs. Heffner. She 

a 447, 466, 
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The following is a communication to “ Notes and Queries,” March 21, 
1891 : “Mrs. hlaiy Honey wood was daughter and one of the coheiresses of 
Robert Waters, Esq., of Lenham, in Kent. She was born in 1527 ; married 
in Februar)', 1543, at sixteen years of age, to her only husband, Robert 
Honeywood, Esq., of Charing, in Kent. She died in the nincty-tluixl 
year of her age, in May, 1620. She had 16 children of her own body, 7 
sons and 9 daughters, of whom one had no issue, 3 died young — ^the young- 
est was slain at Newport battle, June 20, 1600. Her grandchildren, in the 
second generation, were 114 ; in the tliird, 228, and in the fourth, 9 ; so that 
she could almost say the same as the distich doth of one of the Dalburg 
family of Basil ; ‘ Rise up, daughter, and go to thy daughter, for thy daugh- 
ter’s daughtei’ hath a daughter.’ 

“ In Marlishal Church, in Essex, on Mrs. Honey wood’s tomb is the follow- 
ing inscription : ‘ Here lieth the body of Mary Waters, the daughter and co- 
heir of Robert Waters, of Lenham, in Kent, wife of Robert Honej'wood, of 
Charing, in Kent, her only husband, who had at her decease, lawfully de- 
scended from her, 367 children, 16 of her own body, 114 grandchildreti, 228 
in the third generation, and 9 in the fourth. She lived a most pious life and 
died at Markshal, in the ninety-third year of her age and the forty-fourth 
of her w'idowhood. May 11, 1620.’ (From ‘Curiosities for the Ingenious,’ 
1825.) S. S. R.” 

Animal prolificity, though not finding a place in this work, presents 
some Avonderful anomalies.^ 

« In illustration we may note the following : In the Illnstruted Loudon News, May 11, 
1895, is a portrait of “Lady Millard,” a fine St. Bemanl bitch, the property of Mr. Thorp 
of Northwold, with her litter of 21 puppies, born on Febmaiy' O, IBO.*}, their sire being a 
magnificent dog — “Young York.” There is qnoted an incredible account’ of a cow, tlie 
property of J. N. Sriwyer of Ohio, which gave birth to 5G calves, one of which was fully 
m.aturcd and lived, the others being about tbc size of kittens ; tbese died, together with the 
mother. There was a cow in France, in 1871, delivered of 5 c.'tlves. 

> COO, 1879, i., S25. 
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Monstrosities liave attracted notice from the earliest time, and many 
of the ancient philosophers made references to them. In mythology we 
read of Centaurs, impossihlc beings who had the body and extremities of a 
beast ; the Cyclops, possessed of one enormous eye ; or their parallels in 
Egyptian myths, the men with jjoctoral eyes, — tlie creatures “whose heads 
do beneath their shoidders grow and the Fauns, those sylvan deities whose 
lower extremities bore resemblance to those of a goat. Monsters possessed 
of two or more heads or douldc bodies arc found in the legends and fairy 
talcs of every nation. Hippocrates, his precursor.-!, Emj)wlocles and Demo- 
critus, and Pliny, Aristotle, and Galen, have all described monstens, although 
in e.xtravagtuit and ridiculous language. 

Ballantyiie remark.s that the occasional occurroncc of double moirstors was 
a fact known to the Hippocratic .'school, and is indicated by a ])a.s«jgo in J)c 
morbiii m(lichvif}Ui<, in which it is said that labor is gravely interfered with 
when the infant i.s dead or a|)oplectic or double. There is also a reference 
to monoehorionic twin'? (which are by modern teratologists regarded as mou- 
.strosities) in the treatise Jk Suprrfivlnitonc, in Avhich it is stated that “ a woman, 
pregnant with twin.«, gives birth to tlicm both at the same time, just as she 
has conceived them ; the two infants are in a single cliorion.” 

Ancient Explanations of Monstrosities. — From the time of Galen to 
the sixteenth century many incredible report.^ of monstera are seen in medical 
literature, biit without a semblance of scientific truth. There has been little 
improvement in the mode of cxj)lanation of monstrous births \mtil the present 
century, while in the Middle Ages the su])erstit ions wore more ludicrous and 
observers more ignorant than before the time of Galen. In his able article 
on the teratologic records of Chaldea, Ballanlyne® makes the following trite 
statements : “ Credulity and superstition have never been the peculiar ])os- 

se.s.sion of the lower types of civilizjition only, and the special beliefs that have 
githcrcd round the occurrence of teratologic phenomenn have been common 
to the cultured Greek and Roman of the past, the ignorant peasant of modern 
timc.s, and the savage tribes of all ages. Classical writings, the literattire of 
the IMiddlc Ages, and the popular beliefs of the present day all contain views 

« 759 , 1894 , 130 . 
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I*'.: 

f 1 - • ?• 'Ji' .-o cli^oly m-omUle tlio.-to of tliL* C'lial- 

<1< :t '>> !*' frtun them. Jndml, such work* :i* 

t). ... i.r ()■ — 11*. r.yro*tlifiiu-. Liccln>=, and Ambroisc I’arc otdy 
b'lt V. i:!i I.^-' ::c( iinicy of d*-*('rijrti<m and witli jrrralcr frmlom of itiini;iii:i* 
t: o'" }>■ li' f* "f Bubylmi. Even at the present time the moii 

Ibl" I'.i*"' of *'>-«“.dli‘d ‘niaterniil imjm‘.-.sion>s’ are widely sejutenti 
im.lii-.d Uu nitutv *. and it i* not very hmj; Miiee 1 n'ceivetl a letter 
from :i •li-tiie^ui'hetl im-mlxT of the i>roler.iioii a>kino mo whether, in my 
ojiini'.n, 1 tlioiii:!it it jtO"ihle f«ir a woman to |;ive birth to ado;;. t)fe«inr!>e. 

I ilo Hot at all mean t<i infer that toratolo;ry Inw not made immen>je advane*** 
witiiin net nt titne*, nor do ] *n;rj:e*t that on Mich .«nbject>s the knowlodoe of 
the niaoi «iii be comji:ire<l with that of the aventp; mc<lie:d student of the 

prtseiit ; bnl what I wi*:!! to cm|>h:j*ire i* 
that, in the literature of ancient Jiabyloiiia, 
there are indication< of nii acqnaintanee 
with .«lrnetnral defects and malformation* 
of the human body Avhich will eomiwre 
favorably with even the M'ritinps of the 
pixteenth century of the Chri'^tian era.” 

Many ivason< were ;:ivcn for the e.vi*t- 
enec of monsters, and in the ^liddle Apes 
the*e M’cre as ihiilty a« the descriptioii® 
themselves. 'J’hey were interpreted as divi- 
nations, and were cited a.« forebodings and 
examples of tvrath, or even a« plorilic.i- 
tioiis of the Almiphty. The scmi-lminan 
cre;itures were invented or irnapinod, and 
eitetl as the results of bestiality and alHwl 
forms ol’ sexnal jH*rvcr.*ion jircvaleiit in 
tho*e times. M’e tind minute rleseriptioa* 
anrl p.rf rails «»f tlic*e imiH»*'>ible results of wicked pr:ictiee.s in many of the 
ohb r iindie:!! bo<ik«. Acconiiiij; to Parc* there wa« bom in a* the 
I n -iilt of iUii'ii inlerronr-<'lH-twc fn a woman and a dop, a creature resembling 
I in ii* iippcr cNtn-niitic- it- iiiolher, while it* lower o.\tremitie.« were the exact 
I rjnrt of it- caniin' father (Pip. 2-1). This particular case nas believnl 

j by i’. a, man anti otber- ti» be a ]>recur-or to the murders jind wickedness that 
f..||..A,sl in the time tif Pope Alexander 1. Vtdateramis. f'anlani, and 
m:iny iiilc-r* cite iuMan<‘e* of thi- kiml. I^yeiMlienes *'avs that in theyiar 
1 1 l<t, in ill" Imiiri: of Ei’-pe, there \\a* fouml a cn-atnre with the hea<l, vi*ai:f. 
btutl*. and r...t ..f :i man, ami the n-t of tin* IkhIv like (hat tif a jtip. 

thi* «v.-c and piv»- an illii-tnition. lllntdipinn*'* mentions a shephenl 
•<* ( jbiri byth" iiaint-ol t 'nit.'iiti. nlio hat] eonm.etion with a fem.'de pi*at and 

* t.l-. It.:]. 
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impregnated her, so that she brouglit forth a beast ^vitll a Jiead resembling 
that of the father, bnt with the lower extremities of a goat. Ho says that tlie 
likeness to the father was so marked that the head-goat of the herd recog- 
nized it, and accordingly slew the goathewl who had sinned so unnaturally. 

In the year 1547, at Cracovia,*^* a very strange monster was born, which 
lived throe days. It had a head shaped like that of a man ; a nose long 
and hooked like an elephant’s trunk ; the hands and feet looking like the 
web-foot of a goose ; and a tail with a hook on it. It was supposed to be a 
male, and was looked upon as a result of sodomy. Kuolf* says that the ]jro- 
creation of human beings and bea.sts is brought about — 

(1) By the natural appetite; 

(2) By the provocation of nature by delight ; 

(3) By the attinctivo virtue of the matrix, which in beasts and women is 
alike. 

Plutarch, in his “Lesser Parallels,” says that Aristonymus Ephesius, son 
of Demonstratus, being tired of women, hud carnal knowledge with an ass, 
which in the proce.ss of time brought forth a very beautiful child, who 
became the maid Onoscelin. He also speaks of the origin of the maiden 
Hippona, or as he calls her, Hippo, as being from thc^'connection of a man 
with a mare. Aristotle mentions this in his paradoxes, and we know that 
the patron of horses was Hippona. In Helvetia was reported the exist- 
ence of a colt (whose mother had been covered by a bull) that was half hoi’sc 
and half bull. One of the kings of France was supposed to have boon 
presente<l with a colt with the hinder part of a hart, and which could out- 
run any horse in the kingdom. Its mother had been covered by a hart. 

Writing in 1557, Lycosthenes reports the mythical birth of a serpent by 
a woman. It is quite j)ossible that some known and classified type of 
monstrosity was indicated liere in vague terms. In 1726 Mary Toft, of 
Godaiming, in Surrey, England, achicvcfl considerable notoriety throughout 
Surrey, and even over all England, by her extensively circulated statements 
that she bore rabbits. Even at .so late a day as this the credulitv of the 
people was so great that many persons believed in her. The woman was 
closely watched, and being detected in her maneuvers confessed her fraud. 
To show the extent of discussion this case called forth, there are no less 
than nine pamphlets and books in the Surgeon-General’s library, at Wash- 
ington devoted exclusively to this case of jiretendcd nibbit-breetling. 
Hamilton in 1848, and Hard*’ in 1884, both report the births in this 
country of fetal monstrosities with heads which showed marked resemblance 
to those of dog.s. Doubtless many of the older cases of the supposed results 
of bestiality, if seen to-day, could be readily classified among some of our 
known forms of monsters. ^lodeni investigation has shown us the sterile 
results of the connections between man and Ijeast or between beasts of 

a “ Tlic Expert jriclwife,” London, 1C37. »* 269, xlviii., 246. 
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different species, and we can only wonder at the simple credulity and the 
imaginative minds of our ancestors. At one period certain phenomena of 
nature, such as an eclipse or comet, were thought to exercise their influence 
on monstrous births. Rueff mentions that in Sicily there happened a great 
eclipse of the sun, and that women immediately began to bring forth 
deformed and double-headed children. 

Before ending these preliminary remarks, there might be mentioned the 
marine monsters, such as mermaids, sea-serjients, and the like, Avhich 
from time to time have been reported ; even at the present day there are 
people who devoutly believe that they have seen horrible and impossible 

demons in the sea. Pare® describes and 
pictures a monster, at Rome, on Novem- 
ber .3, 1520, with the upper portion of a 
child apparently about five or six yeare 
old, and the loAver part and ears of a fish- 
like animal. He also pictures a sea- 
devil in the same chaiiter, together with 
other gruesome examples of the power 
of imagination. 

Early Teratology. — ^Besides such 
cases as the foregoing, we find the medi- 
eval writers report likely instances of 
terata, as, for instance, Rhodiginus, 
who speaks of a monster in Italy with 
two heads and two bodies ; Lycosthenes 
saw a double monster, both components 
of which slept at the same time ; he also 
says this creature took its food and drink 
simultaneously in its two mouths. Even 
Saint Augustine says that he knew of a 

Fig. 23.-Bird-b03-(na« Pare,. 

belly up, was in all parts double. 

The first evidences of a step toward classification and definite reasoning 
in regard to the causation of monstrosities 'svere evinced by Ambroise Par§ 
in the sixteenth century, and though his ideas are crude and some of his 
phenomena impossible, yet many of his facts and arguments are worthy of 
consideration. Par4 attributed the cause of anomalies of excess to an 
excessive quantity of semen, and anomalies of default to deficiency of the 
same fluid. He has collected many instances of double terata from reliable 
sources, but has interspersed his collection with accounts of some hideous 
and impossible creatures, such as are illustrated in the accompanying figure 
(Fig. 25), which shows a creature tliat was bom shortly after a battle of 

» 618 , 1053 . 
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Louis XII., in 1512 ; it liad the wings, crest, and loAvcr extromit}’ of a bird 
and a liunian head and trunk ; besides, it was an hcrinapliroditc, and Iiad an 
extra eye in the knee. Anotlier illustration re 2 >rosonts a monstrous head 
found in an egg, said to have been .sent for examination to King Charles at 
jMetz in 1560. 3t represented the face and visage of a man, with small 
living soi'i^cnts taking the place of beard and hair. So credulous were jicojde 
at this time that even a man so well informed as Par6 believed in tlie pos- 
sibility of tliese last two, or at least rejn-esented them as facts. At this time 
were also reported double hermaphroditic terata, seemingly without latter- 
day analogues. E hodiginus " speaks of a two-headed monster born in Ferrari, 
Italy, in 1540, well formed, and with two sets of genitals, one male and the 



rig, 2C. — niccpliallc and licniiaphrodltlc 
luonctcr (aHcr Vnti), 



Fig. 27.— Double licrmaplirodltic monster (aCcr 
Pare). 


other female (Fig. 26). ParC ’’ gives a picture (Fig. 27) of twins, born near 
Heidelberg in 1486, which had dotible bodies joined back to back ; one of 
the twins had the aspect of a female and the other of a male, though both 
had two sets of genitals. 

Scientific Teratology. — ^About the first half of tlie eighteenth century 
what might be called the positive period of teratology begins. Following 
the advent of this era come jM6ry, Duvorney, IVinslow, Lijinery, and Littre. 
In their works true and concise descriptions are given and violent attacks are 
made against the ancient beliefs and prejudices. From the beginning of the 
second half of the last century to the present time may be termed the scien- 
tific epoch of teratology. "NYc can almost with a certainty start this era with 
679, L. xxiv., cliap. 30. ** 018, 1016. 
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the names of Haller, Morgagni, Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, and Meckel, who 
adducctl the explanations asked for by Harvey and AVolff. Prom the 
appearance of the treatise by Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, teratology has made 
eiinrinous strides, and is to-day well on the road to becoming a science. 
Hand in hand with embiyology it has been the subject of much investiga- 
tion in this century, and to enumerate the workers of the present day who 
liave helped to bring about scientific progress would be a task of many pages. 
Even in the artificial production of monsters much has been done, and a 
glance at the work of Dareste “ well repays the trouble. Essays on terato- 
genesis, with reference to batrachians, have been offered by Lombardini; 
and by Lereboullet and Enoch with reference to fishes. Foil and "Waiynskl 
have reported their success in obtaining visceral inversion, and even this 
branch of the subject promises to become scientific. 

Terata are seen in the lower animals and always excite interest. 
Pare * gives the history of a sheep with three heads, born in 1577 ; the 

central head was larger than the other 
two, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 28). Many of the 
Museums of Hatural Histoiy contain 
evidences of animal terata. At Halite 
is a two-headed mouse; the Conant 
Museum in Maine contains the skele- 
ton of an adult sheep with tw'o heads ; 
there was an account of a two-headed 
pigeon published in France in 1734;'* 
Leidy found a two-headed snake in a 
field near Philadelphia ; Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire and Conant both found similar creatures, and there is one in 
the Museum at Harvard ; "Wyman saw a living double-headed snake in the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris in 1853, and many parallel instances are on 
record. 

Classification. — ^IVe shall attempt no scientific discussion of the causa- 
tion or erabiyologic derivation of the monster, contenting ourselves with 
simple histoiy' and description, adding any associate facts of interest that may 
be suggested. For further information, the reader is referred to the authors 
cited or to any of the standard treatises on teratology. 

Many classifications of terata have been offered, and each possesses some 
advantage. The modern reader is referred to the modification of the group- 
ing of Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire given by Hirst and Piersol^*', or those of 
Blanc®*- and Guinard For convenience, we have adopted the following 
classification, which will include only those monsters that have lived afier 

“ Itcclicrclies snr la prodnetion artificielle des monstrnosit^s, etc., Paris, 1894, 8®. 
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hirthy aiul who have attraetcvl general notice or attained some fame in their 
time, as attested by accounts in eontemponiry literature. 

Cl.vss 1. — Union ofscvcr.il fetuses. 

Class 2. — Union of two distinct fetuses by a connecting band. 

Crass 3. — Union of two di.‘>tinct fetuse.s by an o.v.eous junction of tlic cranial bones. 
Crass 4. — Union of two distinct fetuses in which one or more ])arts are eliminated by the 
junction. 

Crass ,'). — Fu'-ion of two fetuses by a l>ony union of the isclui. 

Crass rt. — Fusion of two fetuses below the umbilicus into a common lower extremity. 
Crass 7. — Biccphalie monsters. 

Cr..vss S. — Parasitic monsters. 

Crass 9. — Jlonstcrs with a single body and double lower extremities. 

Crass 10. — ^Diphallic tcrata. 

Crass 1 1 . — ^Fotus in fotu, and dermoid cysts*. 

Crass 12. — Ilermajdiroditcs. 


Cl.vss I. — ^Triple Monsters. — ^Ilaller and Meckel were of the opinion 
that no cases of triple monster.^ worthy of ci'cdcnce arc on record, and since 
their time this ha** been the pojnilar opinion. 

Surely none have ever lived. Licetus 
dc!»cribc.s a liunian mon'<tcr with two feet and { ^ 'V|i ^ 
seven heads ttnd as many tinns. Bartlio- A 

linus speaks of a thrco-Iieaded monster who ^ 

after birth gave vent to hori'iblc cries and / \ 

expired. Ilorellus*'" speaks of a three- / S * _ { 

headed dog, a veritable Cerbci'us. Blasiius'”’ I ^'v. \ 

published an es-^ay on triple monsters in \ K ^ / / 

1677. Bonlcnave ’’ is quoted as mention- /r 

ing a human monster formed of three fetuses, / 'V 

but his description proven clearly that it was / JJiX \ 

only the union of two. Probably the be.st / / \ 

exam])le of this anomaly that we have was \ \ f J 

dcr-cribcd by Galvagni at Cattania in 1 8.34. x. V. J C 

Thi.s monster had two neck.'*, on one of which ( / 

was a single head normal in dimen.sions. On _Ti.rccii«iac,i .nou.ior (onivagni). 

the other neck were two heads, as .«ccn in the 

accompanying illustmtion (Fig. 29). Geoff roy-Saint-IIilaire mentions several 
cases, and ]\Iartin dc Pedro publi.shes a descrijition of a ease in Madrid in 
1879. There are also on record some cases of triple monster by inclusion 
which will be spoken of later. Instances in the lower animals have been 
seen, the tlirce-hesided sheep of Part, already .spoken of, being one. 

Cl.\s.s it. — ^Double Monsters. — K. curious mode of junction, probably 
the most interesting, as it admits of longer life in these monstrosities, is that 
of a simple wirtilaginous band extending between two absolutely distinct and 
a 100, cent, vi,, obs. 49, 278. •>302, xxxiv., 153. 


rig. 29. — Tlircc-Iicndwl monitor (fiMvagnl). 
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ilirr. nm iiulivMtml-. Tho IkukI i< genenilly in the Ptcrnal region. In 
■' tlnrc wii-' (Ic-eribml a remarkable monstrosity •which consistetl of 
eonjoiiK (1 twill', a jicrfect and an imperfect child, connected at their onsifbrin 
cartila'ji ' bv a hand •! inches in eiretiiiiference. Tlie Hindoo sisters, de- 
wciiht d hy J)r. Andrew Berry, “ lived to be seven years old ; they stood face to 
f ifM-, with th' ir elK-t' fil inches and their pnbes SI inches apart. Jlitcliell '* 
d( 'crihi- the fiill-nrown female twin-, born at 2scwport, Kv., allied the New- 
port twins. The M timan who gtive birth to them became impregnated, it 
i- ‘•'lid, immediately after seeing the famoti"? Siamese twins, and the products 
of thi' pregnancy took tho conformation of tho=c celebrated exhibitioni«ts. 

Perhaps the best known of all 
double monsters were the Siamese 
twins. They were exhibited all 
over the globe and had the additional 
benefit and advertisement of a much- 
mootwl discii'ssion as to the advis- 
ability of their severance, in which 
opinions of the leading medical men 
of all nations were advanced. The 
literature on those famous brother* 
is simply stupendous. Tlic amount 
of material in the Surgeon-Goneml’s 
libniry at '\Va‘«hington would sur- 
jirise an investigator. A curioii* 

volume in this libmrv is a book con- 

• 

taining clipping*, advertisement-, and 
divers portraits of the twin*. It will 
be impossible to speak at all fully on 
this subject, blit a short history and 
niniiing review of their lives will be 
given : Eng and Chang were born in 
Siam about IMay, 1811 . Their father 
wa- of Cliiiii-e cMractioii and had gone to Siam and there married a woman 
•who'C father wa- al-o a Chinnmaii. lienee, for the mo*t part, they were of 
(’liiiiC'C blood, which probably accounted for their dark color and Chinese 
ft atari Their mother wa* about thirty-five years old at the time of their 
birth and had borne 4 female children prior to Chang and Eng. She 
aftiTwaiil had twin- .-cvenil time*, having eventually 14 children iti all. 
She gave no hi-ton’ of sjiccial .-ignificanee of the jiregitaiicy, although she 
averrf<l that the haul of one and the feet of the other were born at the same 
time. J 111* twin- were both feeble at birth, and Eng cniitimied dcliaite, 
while i hang thrived. It wa* only with difliculty that their lives were saval, 
•rii;. l-’t. 1.818,1832. 
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as Chowpaliyi, the reigning king, had a suijerstition that such freaks of nature 
always presjiged evil to the country. They wore really discovered by Eobert 
Hunter, a British merchant at Bangkok, who in 1824 saw them boating 
and stripped to the waist. He prevailed on the parents and King Chow- 
pahyi to allow them to go away for exhibition. Tliey were first taken out 
of the country by a certain Captain Coffin. The first scientific descrip- 
tion of them was given by Professor J. C. "Warren, who examined them 
in Boston, at the Harvard University, in 1829. At that time Eng was 
6 feet 2 inches and Chang 5 feet 1^ inches in height. They presented all 



the characteristics of Chinamen and wore long black queues coiled thrice 
around their heads, as shoum by the accompanying illustration (Fig. 30). 
After an eight-weeks’ tour over the Eastern States they went to London, arriv- 
ing at th.at port November 20, 1829. Their tour in France was forbidden 
on the same grounds as the objection to the exhibition of Bitta-Christina, 
namely, the possibility of causing the production of monsters by maternal 
impressions in pregnant women. After their European tour they returned 
to the United States and settled down as fanners in North Carolina, adopt- 
ing the name of Bunker. When forty-four years of age they married two sis- 
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tor^, English -women, t\vont}--5ix and tn-enty-eight years of age, respectively. 
Domestic infclicitv soon compelled them to keep the -wives at different houses, 
and thev alternated weeks in visiting each wife. Chang had six children and 
Eng five, all hcaltliy and strong. In 1869 they made another trip to Europe, 
ostcnsiblv to consult the most celebrated surgeons of Great Britain and 
France on tlie advisability of being separated. It was stated that a feeling 
of antagonistic hatred after a quarrel prompted them to seek “surreal sepa- 
ration,” but the real cause was most likely to replenish their depleted 
exchequer by renewed exhibition and advertisement. 

A most pathetic characteristic of these illustrious brothers was the affec- 
tion and forbearance they showed for each other until shortly before their 

death. They bore each other’s 
trials and petty maladies with the 
greatest sympathy, and in this 
manner rendered their lives far 
more agreeable than a casual 
observer would suppose possible. 
They both became Christians and 
members or attendants of the 
Baptist Church, 

Figure 31 is a representation 
of the Siamese twins in old age. 
On each side of them is a son. 
The original photograph is in the 
iMutter ISEnseum, College of Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia. 

The feasibility of the operation 
of separating them nns discussed 
by many of the leading men of 
America, and Thompson, Fergus- 
son, Syme, Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
Iffdaton, and /nany otliers in Eu- 
rope, with various reports and opinions after examination. These opinions 
can be s-cen in full iu nearly any large medical library. At this time they 
had di'*eas«l and atheromatous arteries, and Chang, who was quite intem- 
perate, had marked spinal curvature, and shortly afterward became hemi- 
plegic. They were both partially blind in their two anterior eyes, possibly 
from looking outward and obliquely. The point of junction was about the 
st(“rno-xij)hoid angle, a cartilaginous band extending from sternum to 
stomum. In 1869 Simpson measured this band and made the distance on 
the superior aspect from sternum to sternum inches, though it is most 
likely that during the early jieriod of exhibition it was not over 3 inches. 
The illustration shows very well the position of the joining band (Fig. 32). 



I Ic. ."2.— Iiincraii) from a C3<t ^Iion-lng the position of 
till* llimnicnl ami of tlir iirlmar}- anterior incisions. I>ur- 
iiiK life iIm> tnins never n‘sunic<l the face-to-faco position 
III ivlilili tiler arc licrc represented, and rrlilch is iritbout 
doulil Hint of jliclr fclal life 
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The twins died on January 17, 1874, and a committee of surgeons from 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, consisting of Doctors Andrews, 
Allen, and Pancoast, went to North Carolina to perform an autopsy on the 
body, and, if possible, to secure it. They made a long and most interesting 
report on the results of their trip to the College. The arteries, as was 
anticipated, were found to have undergone calcareous degeneration. There 
was an hepatic connection through the band, and also some interlacing 
diaphragmatic fibers therein. There was slight vascular intercommunica- 
tion of the livers and independence of the two peritoneal cavities and the 
intestines (Fig. 33). The band itself was chiefly a coalescence of the x}*phoid 
cartilages, surrounded by areolar tissue and skin (Fig. 34). 

The “ Orissa sisters,” or Hadica-Doddica, shown in Europe in 1893, 
were similar to the Siamese hvins in conformation. They were born in 



Fig. 33 — Diagraniniatlc representntion of tbe 
liTen, portraying the relations of tlic vessels, etc. 
Ttac nrrosrs sliow the direction in \rhich an injection 
passed from Chang to Fng. 


Fig. 34. — Diagrammatic representation of the 
band. .1, upper or hepatic pouch of Chang; E, E 
(dotted line), union of tho ensiforni cartilages ; D, 
connecting liver band, or the " tract of portal con- 
tinuity;” E, the peritonc.’il pouch of Eng; C, the 
lower peritoneal pouch of Chang ; E, F, lower bor- 
der of the band. 


Orissa, India, September, 1889, and were tbe result of the sixth pregnancy, 
the other five being normal. They were healthy girls, four years of age, and 
apparently perfect in every respect, excejit that, from the ensiform cartilage 
to tbe umbilicus, they were united by a band 4 inches long and 2 inches 
wide (Fig. 35). The children when facing each other could draAv their 
chests three or four inches apart, and the band was so flexible that they could 
sit on either side of the body. Up to the date mentioned it was not known 
whether the connecting band contained viscera. A portrait of these twins 
was shown at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

In the village of Arasoor, district of Bhavany, there was reported a mon- 
strosity in the form of two female children, one 34 inches and the other 
33| inches high, connected by the sternum. They were said to have had 
small-pox and to have recovered. They seemed to have had individual ner- 
vous systems, as when one was pinched the other did not feel it, and while one 
slejit the other was awake. There must have been some vascular connection, 
as medicine given to one affected both. 
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Fig. 3G shows a mode of cartila^nous junction by which each component 
of a double monster may be virtually independent. 

Operations on Conjoined Twins. — Swingler “ speaks of two girls joined 
at the xiphoid cartilage and the umbilicus, the band of union being li inches 
thick, and running below the middle of it was the umbilical cord, common to 
both. They first ligated the cord, which fell o£P in nine days, and then -’sepa- 
rated the twins with the bistourj'. They each made early recovery and lived. 

In the Ephemerides of 1690 Konig gives a description of two Swiss 
sisters born in 1689 and united belly to belly, who were separated by means 



Fip, 35,~RAd]ca-Doddlca, the ** Orissa Sisters.” Fig.36.— Skeleton sboTrlngamodeof Junction 

of independent double monstors 


of a ligature and the operation afterward completed by an instrument. The 
constricting band was formed by a coalition of the xiphoid cartilages and the 
umbilical vessels, surrounded by areolar tissue and covered with skin. Ee 
Beau ^ says that under the Roman reign, A. D. 94.5, two male children were 
brought from Armenia to Constantinople for exhibition. They were well 
formed in everj* respect and united by their abdomens. After they had been 
for some time an object of great cariosity, they were removed by governmen- 
tal order, being considered a presage of evil. They returned, however, at 
“ Qooted 302, vol. xsxir. b Histoire du Bos-Empire, 1776. 
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the commencement of the reign .of Constantine YII., when one of them took 
sick and died. The surgeons undertook to preserve the other by separating 
him from the corpse of his brother, but he died on the third day after the 
operation. 

In 1866 Boehm** gives an account of Gnzenhausen’s case of twins who 
were united sternum to sternum. An operation for separation was per- 
formed without accident, but one of the children, already very feeble, 
died three days after ; the other survived. The last attempt at an oper- 
ation like this was in 1881, when Biaudet and Buginon attempted to 
separate conjoined sisters (Marie-Addle) born in Switzerland on June 26th. 
Unhappily, they were very feeble and life was despaired of when the opera- 
tion was performed, on October 29th. Addle died six hours afterward, and 
Marie died of jDeritonitis on the next day. 

Class III. — Tliose monsters joined by a 
fusion of some of the cranial bones are some- 
times called craniopagi. A very ancient obser- 
vation of this kind is cited by Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire. These two girls were born in 1495, and 
lived to be ten years old. They were normal in 
every respect, except that they were joined at the 
forehead, causing them to stand face to face and 
belly to belly (Fig. 37). When one walked for- 
ward, the other was compelled to walk backward ; 
their noses almost touched, and their eyes were 
directed laterally. At the death of one an attempt 
to separate the other from the cadaver was made, 
but it was unsuccessful, the second soon dying ; 
the operation necessitated opening the cranium 
and parting the meninges. Bateman said that in 1501 there was living 
an instance of double female tmns, joined at the forehead. This case was 
said to have' been caused in tlie following manner : Two women, one of 
whom was pregnant with the tndns at the time, were engaged in an earnest 
conversation, when a third, coming up behind them, knocked their heads 
together with a sharp blow. Bateman describes the death of one of the 
twins and its excision from the other, who died subsequently, evidently of 
septic infection. There is a possibility that this is merely a duplication of the 
account of the preceding case noth a slight anachronism as to the time of 
death. 

At a foundling hospital in St. Peteraburg ^ there Avere born tAVO liA’ing 
girls, in good health, joined by the heads. They Avere so united that the nose 
of one, if prolonged, AA'ould strike the ear of the other ; they had perfectly 
independent existences, but their A'ascular systems had evident connection. 

a 161, 1866, 152. ^ 673, July, 1855. 
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Through extra mobilit}' of their necks they could really lie in a straight line, 
one sleeping on the side and the otlier on the back. There is a report “ of 
two girls joined at their vertices, who survived their birth. With the excep- 
tion of this junction they were well formed and independent in existence. 
There was no communication of the cranial cavities, but simply fusion of the 
cranial bones covered by superficial fascia and skin (Fig. 38). Daubenton 
has seen a case of union at the occiput,^ but further details are not 
quoted. 

Class H’’. — ^The next class to be considered is that in which the indi- 
viduals are separate and well formed, except tliat the point of fusion is a 
common part, eliminating their individual components in this location. 
The pygopagous twins belong in this section. According to Bateman,*®* 
twins were born in 1493 at Rome joined back to back, and survived their birth. 
The same authority speaks of a female child who was born "witli “ 2 bellies, 

4 arras, 4 legs, 2 heads, and 2 sets of privates, and 



was exhibited throughout Italy for gain’s sake.” 
The “ Biddenden Maids * ’ w ere bom in Bklden- 
den, Kent, in llOO.® Their names w'ere Marj' 
and Eliza Chulkhurst, and their parents w’ere 
fairly well-to-do people. They Avere supposed to 
liaA’e been united at the hips and the shoulders, and 
lived until 1134. At the death of one it was 
proposed to separate them, but the remaining 
sister refused, saying, “As Ave came together, Are 
Avill also go together,” and, after about six hours 
of this Mezentian existence, they died. They 
bequeathed to the church-Avardens of tlie parish 
and their successors land to the extent of 20 acres, 
at the present time bringing a rental of about 
§155.00 annually, AA'ith the instractions that the 
money was to be spent in the distribution of cakes 


FIs 3s. Twins joined at forehead, (bearing the impression of their images, to be given 


UAA'ay on each Easter Sunday to all strangers in 
Biddenden) and also 270 quartern loaves, with cheese in proportion, to all 
the poor in said parish. Ballantyne has accompanied his description of 
these sisters by illustrations, one of AA'hich sIigaa’s the cake (Fig* 39). 
Heaton "* giA’es a A'ery good description of these maids ; and a writer in 
“^otes and Queries” of March 27, 1875, gwes the folloAA’ing information 
rclatiA’e to the bequest ; — 


“ On Easter Monday, at Biddenden, near Staplehurst, Kent, there is a 
distribution, according to ancient custom, of ‘ Biddenden IMaids’ cakes,’ AA’ith 
bread and cheese, the cost of which is defrayed from the proceeds of some 
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20 acres of land, now yielding £35 per annum, and known as the ‘ Bread 
and Cheese Lands.' About the year 1100 there lived Eliza and Mary Chulk- 
hurst, who were joined together after the manner of the Siamese twins, and 
who lived for thirty-four years, one dying, and then being followed by her 
sister within six hours. They left by their will the lands above alluded to, 
and their memory is perpetuated bj’ imprinting on the cakes their effigies ^ in 
their habit as they lived.' The cakes, which are simple flour and water, are 
four inches long by two inches wide, and are much sought after as curiosi- 
ties. These, which arc given away, arc distributed at the discretion of the 
church-wardens, and are nearly 300 in number. The bread and cheese 
amounts to 540 quartern loaves and 470 pounds of cheese. The distribu- 
tion is made on land belonging to the charity, known as the Old Poorhouse. 
Formei'ly it used to take place in the 
Church, immediately after the service 
in the afteimoon, but in consequence of 
the unseemly disturbance wliich used to 
ensue the practice was discontinued. 

TJie Church used to be filled with a 
congregation whoso conduct was occa- 
sionally so reprehensible that some- 
times the church-wardens had to use 
their wands for other purposes than sym- 
bols of office. The impressions of the 
‘ maids ' on the cakes are of a primitive 
character, and are made by boxwood 
dies cut in 1814. They bear the date 
1100, when Eliza and Mary Chulkhuret 
are supposed to have been born, and also 
their age at death, thirtj’-fotir years.” 

Ballant^uie has summed up about 
all there is to be said on this national 
monstrosity, and his discussion of the 
case from its historic as well as tera- 
tologic standpoint is so excellent that 
Ills conclusions will be quoted : — 

“ It may be urged that the date fixed for the birth of the Biddenden 
hlaids is so i*emote as to throw grave doubt upon the reality of the occur- 
rence. Tiie year 1100 was, it will be remembered, that in which AYilliam 
Rufus was found dead in the New Forest, * with the arrow either of a hunter 
or an assassin in his breast.' According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sev- 
eral ‘ prodigies ' preceded the death of this profligate and extravagant mon- 
arch. Thus it is recorded that ‘ at Pentecost blood was observed gushing 
from the earth at a certain town of Berkshire, even as many asserted who 



I'lg, 39.— Biddenden Maids' cake (Ballnntyiie). 
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(loHared tliRt they had seen it. And after this, on the morning after Lam- 
ina', Day, King William was shot.’ Kow, it is just possible that the birth 
of the Biddcnden Jlaids may have occurred later, but have been antedated 
hv the popular tmdition to the year above mentioned. For such a birth 
would, in the opinion of the times, be regarded undoubtedly as a most evi- 
dent prodigy or omen of evil. Still, even admitting that the date 1100 must 
he alloAved to stand, its remoteness from the present time is not a convincing 
argument against a belief in the real occurrence of the phenomenon ; for of 
the diecphalic f^cottish brothers, who lived in 1490, we have credible historic 
evidence. Further, Lycosthenes, in his “Chronicon Prodi^orum atque 
(I'tentoriim ” (p. 397), publishefl in 1557, states, upon what authority I know 
not, that in the year 1112 joined twins resembling the Biddenden phenom- 
cinni in all points -ave in .sex wei-e born in England. The passage is as fol- 
low-: ‘In -Vnglia natus cat puer geminus a clune ad superiores partes ita 
divi-ns, ut duo haberct capita, duo corpora integra ad rones cum suis brachiis, 
qiii haptixatu- triduo supervixit.* It is just possible that in .«orae way or 
other thi- ease has been confounded with the story of Biddenden ; at any rate, 
the occiirrciice of -uch a statement in Lycosthenes* work is of more than pass- 
ing interc't. Had there been no bequest of land in connection with the case 
of the Kenti-h Maids, the whole affair would probably soon have been for- 
gotten. 

“ There i-, liowevcr, one real difficulty in accepting the story handed down 
to u- as authentic, — ^thc nature of the teratologic phenomenon itself. All 
the record- agree in stating that the jSIaids were joined together at the 
-houldcr- and hip-, and the impression on the cakes and the pictures on the 
‘ broad-ides ’ show this peculiar mode of union, and represent the bodies as 
(juite -epamte in the -pace between the above-named points. The Maids 
are .-hown with four feet and two arms, the right and left respectively, whilst 
the other arms (left and right) are fused together at the shoulder accord- 
in<; to one illii-tnition, and a little above the elbow according to another. 
Now, although it i- not safe to say that such an anomaly is impossible, I do 
n<it know of any case of this peculiar mode of union ; but it may be that, 
a- Prof. A. 11. Simpson ha- suggested, the Maids had four separate arms, 
and were in the habit of going about Avith their contiguous arms round each 
other’s nei'ks,, and that this gave rise to the notion that these limbs Avere 
uuitoil. If this ])e .so, then the teratologic difficulty is remoA'cd, for the 
ea-e become- jierfectly coiiqAariible AA'ith the AA’cll-knoAvn but rare type of 
double tcr.ita Iciiowii as the pygopagous tAvins, Avhich is placed by Taruffi 
AAith that of the i-ehiopagoiis twins in the group dicephalus Iccanopagus. 
Similar in-tauec-, Avhich are Avell knoAvn to students of teratolog}’, arc the 
Htiiiimrian .ri-ter.- (Helen and .Tudith), the North Carolina twins (Millie and 
Cliri-fine), and the Bolieiiiian tAvins (llosalie and Josepha Blazck). The 
iiiter-jwee betA\eeu the thomce- may, hoAVCA'cr, liaA'c simply been the addition 
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of tlie first artist Avho portniycd the Mauls (from imagination?) ; then it may 
be surniisod that tliev were eetopagons twins. 

“ Pyg,)pagous twins arc fetuses united together in the region of the nates 
and having each its own pelvis. Jn the recorded eases the union has 
been usually between the .siera and coccyges, and has been cither osseous or 
(more nirely) ligamentous. Sometimes the point of junction was the middle 
line posteriorly, at other times it was nither a po.<terolater.d union ; and it 
is pr(»bable that in the lliddendon ^raid> it was of the latter kind^ and it is 
likely, from the proposal made to sepanite the sisters after the death of one, 
that it M*as ligiiinentons in nature. 

“If it be gmuted that the Riddeiiden Maids were ])vgopagous twins, a 
study of the historic.* of other recorded ca'ses of this monstro.sitv serves to 
demonstnile many common oliaraeters. Thus, of the S caso.s which Taruffi 
ha.‘t collected, in 7 the twins were female ; and if to those wc add the 
si.^ters l?o*!alic and .To*=cpha Ulazek and th(“ Maid.*’, we have 10 ca.ses, of 
which 0 were girls. Ag:iin, several of the pyg«)pagous twins, of whom 
there arc .ccientifie record-;, survivcnl birth and lived for a number of yeans, 
and thus resembled the Iliddenden terata. Helen and Judith, for in.stancc, 
were twenty-three years old at death ; and the North C’aroliua twins, tilthough 
born in 1851, are still alive. There i--, therefore, nothing iidicrently improb- 
able in the statcmeitt that the IJiddemlen Maids lived for thirtv-four vears. 

* • 

"SVitU regjtrd also to the truth of the recoiHl that the one Maid survived 
her sister f<ir six hour-;, there is conlirmalorv evidence from .scicntificallv 
observed instniiees, for Joly and Pcynit (Bull, dc P.Vcad. ^led., iii., pp. 51 
and .*58.*}, 187-1) state that in the case .«een by them the one infant lived 
ten hours after the death of the other. It is impossible to make any 
statement with remird to the internal structure of the Maids or to the 
characters of tlieir genital orgjui*;, f«n' there i.s ab-iolutely no information fortli- 
coniing ujioii thc-so point*;. It may simply be .«aid, in conclusion, that the 
phenomenon of Iliddcndcn i.s interc'Jting not only on account of the curious 
l>cfpicst which aro-e out «jf it, but al-o becau.se it was an instance of a very 
rare teratologic type, occurring at a veiy early period in our national 
history.” 

Possildy the most famou.s example of twins of this type Avcrc Helen and 
Judith, the Hungarian sisters, born in 1701 at Szony, in Hungary. They 
were the object-i of great c\u'iosity, and were shown .successively in Holland, 
German V, Italy, France, England, and Poland. At the age of nine they 
were jdaced in a convent, where they died almost sinudtancously in their 
twenty-secoml y(!ar. During their travels all over Europe they were exam- 
ined by many prominent ])hysi«)logi.‘;t.s, jjsychologist.s, and naturalists ; Pope 
and several minor j)octs have celebrated their existence in ver.se j BufPon 
speak.s of them in his “ Natural History,” and all the works on teratology for 
a century or more have mentioned them. A description of them can be best 
12 
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given by a quaint translation by Fisher of the Latin lines composed by a 
Hungarian physician and inscribed on a bronze statuette of them — 

Two sisters wonderful to behold, who have thus grown as one, 

That naught their bodies can divide, no power beneath the sun. 

Tlic town of Szoenii gave them birth, hard by far-famed Komom, 

Which noble fort may all the arts of Turkish sultans scorn. 

Lucina, woman’s gentle friend, did Helen first receive ; 

And Judith, when three hours had passed, her mother’s womb did leave. 

One urine passage serves for both ; — one anus, so they tell ; 

The other parts their numbers keep, and serve their owners well. 

Their p.irents poor did send them forth, the world to travel through, 

That tliis great wonder of the age should not be hid from view. 

The inner parts concealed do lie hid from our ej’Cs, alas ! 

But all the body here you view erect in solid brass. 


They Avere joined back to back in the lumbar region, and had all their 
parts separate except the anus between the right thigh of Helen and the 
left of Judith and a single vulva. Helen Avas the larger, better looking, 

the more active, and the more intelligent. 
Judith at the age of six became hemiplegic, 
and afterward aa'qs rather delicate and de- 
pi’essed. They menstruated at sixteen and 
continued with regularity, although one began 
before the other. They had a mutual affection, 
and did all in their poAver to alleviate the 
circumstances of their sad position. Judith 
died of cerebral and pulmonary affections, and 
Helen, Avho preAdously enjoyed good health, 
soon after her sister’s first indisposition sud- 
denly sank into a state of collapse, although 
preserving her mental faculties, and expired 
almost immediately after her sister. They had 
measles and small-pox simultaneously, but Avere 
affected in different degree by the maladies. 
The emotions, inclinations, and appetites Avere 
not simnltaneous, Eccardus, in a verj' inter- 
e.sting paper, discusses the physical, moral, and religious questions in refer- 
ence to those AA’onderful sisters, such as the adArisability of separation, the 
admissibility of matrimony, and, finally, AA’hether on the last day they AA’ould 
rite as joined in life, or separated. 

There is an account'’ of tAA'o united females, similar in conjunction to the 
“ Hungarian sisters,” who were bom in Italy in 1700. They Avere killed at 
the age of four months by an attempt of a surgeon to separate them. 
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In 1856 there was reported to have been born in Texas, twins after the 
manner of Helen and Juditli, united back to back, who lived and attained 
some age. Ihey wore said to have been of dilferent natures and dispositions, 
and inclined to quarrel verv often. 

Pancoast ‘‘ gives an extensive report of Millie-Christine, Arho Iiad been 
extensively exhibited in Euro[)c and the United States. Tlioy were born of 
slave parents in Columl)us County, X. C., July 11, 1851 ; the mother, who 
had borne S children Ijeforc, was a stout negrets of thirty-two, with a large 
pelvis, ihc presentation was fii'st by the stomach and afterward by the 
breech. These twins were united at the sacra by a cartilaginous or possibly 
osseous union. They wore exhibited 
in Paris in 1873, and provoked as 
much discussion there as in the U nited 
States. Phvsicallv, Millie was the 
weaker, but had the stronger will and 
the dominating sjiirit. They menstru- 
ated regularly from the ago of thir- 
teen. One from long habit yielded 
instinctively to the other’s move- 
ments, thus preserving the necessary 
harmony. They ate separately, had 
distinct thought.'!, and carried on dis- 
tinct conversations at the same time. 

They experienced hunger and thirst 
generally simultaneously, and defe- 
cated and urinated nearlv at the .‘■anie 
times. One, in traiupiil sleep, would 
I)e wakened by a call of nature of the 
other. Common sensibility was ex- 
perienced near the location of union. 

They were intelligent and agreeable 
and of ])lcasant appearance, although 
slight! v under size; they sang duets with plea.sant voices and accomijanied 
thom.selvcs with a guitar ; they walked, ran, and danced with apparent ease 
and grace, Chri.stine could bend over and lift Jlillie up by the bond of 
union. 

A recent example of the pygopagus type was Rosa-Josepha Blazek/ 
born in Skerychov, in Bohemia, January 20, 1878. These twins had a broad 
bony union in the lower part of the lumbar region, the pelvis being obviously 
completely fused. They had a common urethral and anal aperture, but a 
double vaginal orifice, with a very apparent septum. The sensation was dis- 
tinct in each, except where the pelves joined. They were exhibited in Paris 

-‘ 631,1871,1. l>778,xxii.,265. 



Fig. 41.— MilUc-riirWinc (Pancoast). 
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in 1891, being then on an exhibition tour around the world. Rosa was the 
stronfrer, and when she walked or ran forward she drew her sister with her, 
wdio must naturally have reversed her steps. They had independent thoughts 
and separate minds ; one could sleep while the other w'as awake. Jlany of 
their appetites were different, one preferring beer, the other wine ; one relished 
salad, the other detested it, etc. Thirst and hunger were not simultaneous. 
Baudoin “ descrihes their anatomic construction, their mode of life, and their 
mannerisms and tastes in a quite recent article. Tig. 42 is a reproduction 
of an early photograph of the tu'ins, and Rig. 43 represents a recent photo- 
graph of these “ Bohemian twins,” as they are now called. 



The latest record we have of this tj-pe of monstrosity is that given by 
Tynberg to the Countj’ IMedical Society of Xew York, May 27, 1895. The 
mother was present with the remarkable twins in her arms, crying at the top 
of their voices. These t^vo children were bom at midnight on April 15th. 
Tynberg remarked that ho believed them to be distinct and separate children, 
and not dependent on a common arterial system ; he also expressed his inten- 
tion of separating them, but did not believe the operation could be performed 
with safetj' before another year. Jacobi ** describes in full Tjmberg's instance 
PyS®P®g*^*s. He says the confinement was easy ; the head of one was bom 
first, soon followed by the feet and the rest of tlie twins. The placenta was 


“ 723, July 8, 1891. 


b 165, Oct., 1895. 


r. 
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single and the cord consisted of two bmnches. The twins were united 
below the third sacral vertebrae in such a manner that they could He along- 
side of each other. They were females, and had two vaginae, turn urethrae, 
four labia minora, and two labia majom, one anus, but a double rectum 
divided by a sejDtum. They micturated independently but defecated simul- 
taneously. They virtually lived separate lives, as one might be asleep while 
tlie other cried, etc. 

Class V. — While instances of ischiopagi are quite numerous, few have 
attained any age, and, necessarily, little notoriety. Par6‘‘ speaks of twins 



Fig. 43. — Boliemi.in twins. 


united at the pelves, who v'ere born in Paris July 20, 1570. They were 
baptized, and named Louis and Louise. Their parents were well known 
in the rue des Gravclliers. According to Bateman, and also Eueff, in the 
year 1552 there were born, not far from Oxford, female twins, who, from the 
description given, were doubtless of the ischiojjagus type. They seldom 
wept, and one was of a cheerful disposition, while the other was heavy and 
drowsy, sleeping continually. They only lived a short time, one expiring a 
day before the other. Licetus speaks of Mrs. John Waterman, a resident 
of Fishei-town, near Salisbury, England, who gave birth to a double female 
monster on October 26, 1664, which evidently from the description ^vas 
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joined by the iscliii. It did not nurse, but took food by both the mouths; 
all its actions were done in concert; it was possessed of one set of genito- 
urinan’ organs ; it only lived a short while. Many people in the region 
flocked to see the wonderful child, whom Licetus called “ Monstrum Angli- 
cum.” It is said that at the same accouchement the birth of this monster 
was followed by the birth of a well-formed female child, who survived. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire quotes a description of twins who Avere bom in France 
on October 7, 1838, symmetrically formed and united at their isehii. One 
was christened Marie-Louise, and the other Hortense-Honorine. Their 
avaricious parents took the children to Paris for exhibition, the exposures 
of which soon sacrificed their lives. In the year 1841 there was born in 
the island of Ceylon, of native parente, a monstrous child that was soon 



Fig. 44.— T^berg’s vase. 


brought to Columbo, where it lived only two raonth.s.“ It had two heads 
and seemed to have duplication in all its parts except the anus and male 
generative organ?. Montgomery speaks of a double child bom in Countj' 
Ro.«comraon, Ireland, on the 24th of July, 1827. It had two heads, two 
chests with arms complete, two abdominal and pelvic cavities united end to 
end, and four legs, placed two on either side. It had only one anus, which 
was situated between the thighs. One of the t^nns was dark haired and 
was baptized jMarj', while the other was a blonde and was named Catherine. 
These twins felt and acted independently of each other ; they each in succes- 
sion sucked from the breast or took milk from the spoon, and used their 
limbs vigorously. One vomited ■without aifecting the other, but the feces 
were discharged through a common opening. 

“ 318, vol. Ixi., 58. 


*» 313, vol. XV. 
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Goodcll ” spoalcs of Minns, nnd Minni6 Finley, who were born in Ohio 
and examined by him. Tiiey were fused together in a common longitudinal 
axis, having one jielvis, two heads, four lcg.s, and four arms. One Avas Aveak 
and puny and the other robust and actiA'c ; it is probable that they had but 
one rectum and one bladder. Goodcll accompanies his description by the 
mention of scvci-al analogous cases. Ellis speaks of female tAvins, born in 
MillA’ille, Tcnn., and exhibited in Xcav ^ ork in 1868, aa'Iio Averc joined at 
the pelA'cs in a longitudinal axis. Betu’ecn the limbs on either side Avere to 
be seen Avell-dcA'clopod female genitals, and the sisters had been knoAvn to 
urinate from both sides, beginning and ending at the same time. 

Huff® details a de.«scription of the “Jones twins,” born on June 24, 1889, 
in Tipton County, Indiana, av1io<c spinal columns Avere in apposition at the 
loAver end. The labor, of less than tAvo hours’ duration, Avas completed 



before the arriA^al of the physician. Lying on their mother’s back, they could 
both nurse at the same time. Both sets of genitals and ani Avere on the 
same side of the line of union, but occupied normal positions Avith reference 
to the legs on either side. Their AA'eight at birth Avas 12 pounds and their 
length 22 indies. Their mother u'as a medium-sized brunette of 19, and had 
one prcA^ious child then Iwing at the age of tAA'O ; their father aa'QS a finely 
formed man o feet 10 inches in height. The twins differed in comiilexion 
and color of the eyes and hair. They were publicly exliibited for some time, 
and died February 19 and 20, 1891, at St. John’s Hotel, Buflalo, X. 
Figure 45 sIioaa's tlieir appearance seA^'cral months after birth. 

CljVSS VI. In our sixth class, the first record AA^e have is from the Com- 

mentaries of Sigbert, Avhich contains a description of a monstrosity born in the 
reign of the Emperor Theodosius, Avho had tAA'o heads, tAvo chests AAuth four 
n 547, 1870. 218, 1871, 218 rf scj. c 125, vol. xxii., 923. 
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arms attached, but a single lower extremity. The emotions, affections, and 
appetites ere different. One head might be crying while the other laughed, 
or one feeding ^\hile the other ^^as sleeping. At times they quarreled and 
occasionally came to blou s. This monster is said to have lived t^vo years, 
one jjart dying four da\ b before the other, which evinced symptoms of decay 
like its inseparable neighbor. 

Roger of ‘NYendover®® says that in Lesser Brittany and ji^ormandy, in 
1002, there was seen a female monster, consisting of two women joined about 
tlie umbilicus and fused into a single lower extremity. They took their 
food by t^\o mouths but expelled it at a single orifice. At one time, one of 
the women laughed, feasted, and talked, while the other wept, fasted, and kept 
a leliirious silence. The account relates ho%v one of them died, and the survi- 
^or bore her dead sister about for three years before she was overcome by the 
oppression and '-tench of the cadaver. Batemen describes the birth of a boy 
in 1529, who had tv\o heads, four ears, four arms, but only tw^o thighs and two 
legs. Budianan '• '-peaks at length of the famous “ Scottish Brothers,” 
who were the cynosure of the eyes of the Court of James III. of Scotland. 
This monster consi'-ted of two men, ordinary in appearance in the superior 
evtiemitic', whose trunks fused into a single lower extremity. The King 
took diligent care of their education, and they became proficient in music, 
languages, and other court accomplishments. Between them they would 
carr}' on animated conversations, sometimes merging into curious debates, 
followed 1j\ blows. Above the point of union they had no synchronous sen- 
'■atiou'i, wliile below, sensation w'as common to both. This monster lived 
t\\ cut} -eight year-j, 'surviving the royal patron, who died June, 1488, One 
of the bi other', died some days before the other, and the survivor, after 
canw iiig about In', dead brother, succumbed to “ infection from putrescence.” 
There was reported to have been born’®^ in Switzerland a double-headed 
male monster, who in 1538, at the age of thirty, was possessed of a beard on 
each face, the tw o bodies fused at the umbilicus into a single lower extremity. 
Thc'-e tw 0 tw ins resembled one another in contour and countenance. They 
were -o joined that at rest they looked upon one another. They had a 
situ;Ic wife, with whom they were said to have lived in harmony. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine about one hundred and fifty years since there was 
given the portrait and description of a double woman, who W'as exhibited all 
over the large cities of Europe. Little can be a'seertained anatomicall}' of her 
cou'-tnietion, with the exception tliat it was stated that she bad rivo beads, 

o neck«, four arms, tw o legs, one pelvis, and one set of pelvic organs. 

Tile mo'-t celebrated monster of this type was Ritta-Christina (Figs. 46 
and 47), who was born in Sa^-sari, in ^rdinia, March 23, 1829. These twins 
w ore the result of the ninth confinement of their mother, a w’oman of thirty-two. 
riieir superior extremities were double, but they joined in a common trunk 
aBcrum ScoUcaram Historia, Aberdeen, 1702, L. a.iii. 
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at a point a little below the mamma;. Below tliis j)oint they had a common 
trunk and single lower extremities. The right one, christened Ritta, was 
feeble and of a sad and melancholy countenance ; the left, Christina, was 
vigorous and of a gay and happy aspect. They suckled at different times, 
and sensations iji the upper extremities were distinct. They expelled urine 
and feces simultaneously, and had the indications in common. Their parents, 
who were very poor, brought them to Paris for the purpose of public exhibi- 
tion, which at first was accoinplishetl clandestinely, but finally intei-dicted by 
the public authorities, who feared that it would oj)en a door for psychologic 
discussion and sjieculation. This failure of the parents to secure public 
patronage increased their poverty and hastened the death of the children by 
unavoidaljle exposure in a cold room. Tlie nervous system of the twins had 
little in coinnu)!! except in tlie line of union, the anus, and the sexual organs, 



and Christina was in good health all through Ritta’s sickness ; Avhen Ritta 
died, her sister, wlio was suckling at the mother’s breast, suddenly relaxed 
hold and ex])ired with a -sigh. At the jiostmortem, which was secured 
with some diiliculty on account of the authorities ordering the bodies to be 
burned, the ])erieardium was found single, covering both hearts. The diges- 
tive orgjins were double and sepaiiilc as fiir as llic lower third of the ilium, 
and the cecum was on the left ^ich; and .single, in common with the lower 
bowel. The livens were fused and the uterus was double. The vertebral 
columns, which were entirely separate above, were joined below by a rudi- 
mentary os innominatum. There wa.s a junction between the manubrium of 
each. Sir Astley Cooper saw a monster in Paris in 1792 which, by his 
description, jnust have been very .similar to Ritta-CJiristina. 
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The Tocci brothers were born in 1877 in the province of Turin, Italy. 
They each had a well-formed head, perfect arms, and a perfect thorax to the 
sixth rib ; they had a common abdomen, a single anus, two legs, two sacra, two 
vertebral columns, one penis, but three buttocks, the central one containing a 
nidimentaiy anus. The right boy was christened Giovanni-Batista, and the 

left Giacomo. Each individual 
had power over the corresponding 
leg on his side, but not over die 
other one. Walking was there- 
fore impossible. All their sensa- 
tions and emotions were distinctly 
individual and independent. At the 
time of the report, in 1882, they 
were in good health and showed 
every indication of attaining adult 
age. Figure 48 represents these 
twins as they were exhibited sev- 
eral years ago in Germany. 

hlcCallum" saw two female 
children in Montreal in 1878 
named Marie - Hosa Brouin. 
They formed a right angle with 
their single trunk, which com- 
menced at tlie lower part of the 
thorax of each. They had a single 
genital fissure and the external 
organs of generation of a female. 
A little over three inches from the 
anus was a rudimentary limb with 
a movable articulation ; it meas- 
ured five inches in length and 
tapered to a fine point, being fur- 
nished with a distinct nail, and it 
contracted strongly to irritation. 
Marie, the left child, was of fair 
complexion and more strongly 
developed tlian Rosa. The sen- 
sations of hunger and thirst were not experienced at tlie same time, and one 
might be asleep while the other was crying. The pulsations and the respira- 
tory movements were not synchronous. They were the products of the 
second gestation of a motlier aged twenly-six, whose abdomen was of such 
preternatural size during pregnancy that she was ashamed to appear in public. 

“ 778, vol. XX., 120. 
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Th<* ottlor of birth wiw a- follows; oao ln'ail uinl Iwxly, tliolowrrcxlrcmiti', 
ami tiu* mximkI ImhIv and brad. 

Cl*As«f* A 11. — Then? an* many in-tanco-s of biccphalic moosters on 
reo*ml. mention** and give- an illn-tmthmof a female apiKiroiitly ** 111 - 

ple in eonformatimu wllli the exwplutn ol‘ Iiuvuig two 1 u-.kU and two melis. 
The EphenM‘^dl'^, Haller, Selieriek, and A rehenlml/eito exainjdf**, and there j*. 
an old areoimt of a dimbh'^hiiulet] child, each of \\ hiwe head** wen* Iwptiywl, 
one ealleil Martha and tlu* other Maiy, One na- 4>f a piy and the other a 
{•ad VKiirc, and both h(ad< rm'lved iionri-lnnem ; they only Jived a couple 
of iliys. There H another ^imi!ar n'eonl of a Milanese girl who had two 
hftuKbnt wa-« in all other n*«jKi*i- •■iiiirlc, with the exception lliat aAer death 
fhe wa< ibwndto have had two ‘•loinach**. Ih**-^* mentiou'a Ihivarianxioman 
of tivcnty*4x with two load', one of aljicli «a« ctmiely and the otliercxtreinelv 
ugly; IJatcmen*’’ qnntis ivhat i« appin-ntly the -ame c:i«e — ji woman in 
Ihivarhi in lo-ll xvith two lu'sid-, one of whieli iva- deformed, who begged 
from diK«r to door, and wlio by nxi-on of the iniluenee of pregnant vimncn 
wji*« given her expen-si*** ti> I«iv«* the ciiumiy. 

\ more <*ommon ♦H'enrrcmv of thb tv pe i* that in v\ Inch tlien* i- fiHinn of 
tbelwolnwU. MoTi*au' •p*’ak-of a inon-ter in S)iamxvbieb >Na**'-\nwn from 
town to town. !t‘< head*: w<*re fu’Hil ; it had two mouth- and iwoiio-i*- ; inotieh 
faei* an eye well conforimtl ami plaeeil .iImo l* the no-e : there na^ a thinl eye 
ill the middle <»f the fon'hnul e*mimon to both lif*:ul.- ; tin* thihl eye wa- of 
primitive devebipinent an<l had two pupil-. Ivu‘h f.we wa- w<-ll formeil and 
iuid it- own chin. Iluflbn im-nlhm- .a eat, the exact aimlogm* of Mon*au’< 
ca-e. .^ntton’’ -p«d.'- of a photoirniph -eni to Sir .lame- I’at^’t in by 
M’dlbni Ibidd of Jlri-tol. Thi- imitmv- a living child with a -iijwrnnmorary 
head, vvhich Iiad mouth, no-e, eye-, and a bniln of It- own (Kig. -lit). The 
eyelhl-* were almrtive. and a** fh<*re wa- no orbital I'sivity the eye- etiHid out 
III tlie form <if iKiki*il glnlu*- on the fnn*h<*ad. When iHim, tlie eoniea- of 
Iviih hmd* were tr.in'«jxirv'nt, but then bnxwne ojKujne fn»in exjio-nrt*. Tlvc 
Imiln of the MijM'iwimemiy liead wa- quite vi-lble from without, and wa*« 
coven*d by a inemlinine beginning to -lough. On the ri^dit f*hle of the hejid 
Wa** a mdiincnlarv eNtem.d ear. The iinr-e •'aid that when tin* ehild Mickwl 
!*oine milk regtitgitati**! tkrough the MipemiiiiM*rary mouth. The grcjit phy- 
{'iologie intere-t in tlii-* «i**e In-- in the fiu-t that (‘veiy movement and even’ 
net of the naliiRil fiin* w’a- f*imuItaneou-ly rejw*ated by the .**U|H'mumerarv' 
liice ill a perfectly con-en^nal manner, i. r., when the natutwl mouth suekml, 
tile «eeond nioiilli -uelcixl ; wlieii tlie natural fiee criixl, viuvneil, or sneered, 
the .‘■eoond fiux* did likcwi-c ; and the eye- of the two IicinH moveil in nni'*on, 
Tlie fate of the eliild I* not known. 

Ib«nc''speak»‘ of a child lioni In Bengal with a ino-t peculiar fu-ion of 

t* ina, tC&J ® Qiifllwl, 30*2, xxxir., J7I. 

r 1791, S99. 


a ate. looa. 

•>273, 133 
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the head. The ordinarj' head ^vas nearly perfect and of usual volume, hut 
fused with its vertex and reversed was a supcrnumcraiy' head (Fig. 50). 
Each head had its own separate vessels and brain, and each an individual 
sensibility, but if one had milk first the other had an abundance of saliva in 
its mouth. It narrowly escaped being burned to death at birth, as the mid- 
wife, greatly frightened by the monstrous aiipcarancc, threw it into the fire 
to destroy it, from whence it was rescued, althongb badly burned, the vicious 
conformation of the accessory head being possibly due to the accident. At 
the age of four it was bitten by a venomous serpent and, as a result, died. 
Its skull is in the possession of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 



Fig 4D — Iiirant with a fnpernmiicraty head 
(aOer .‘button) 



The following well-known .storj' of Edward Mordake, though taken from 
lay sources, is of sufficient notoriety and interest to lie mentioned here : — 

“ One of the weirdest as well as most melancholy stories of human de- 
formity is that of Edward INIordake, .«aid to have been heir to one of the 
noblest peerage.*? in England. He never claimed tlie title, however, and com- 
mitted suicide in his bvcnh'-tliird year. He lived in complete seclusion, 
refusing the visits even of the members of his own family. He was a young 
man of fine attainments, a profound scholar, and a musician of rare ability. 
His figure was remarkable for its grace, and his face — ^that is to say, his 
natural face — was that of an Antinous. But upon the back of bis head was 
anotlier face, that of a beautiful girl, ‘ lovely as a dream, hideous as a devil.’ 
The female face was a mere mask, ‘occupying only a small portion of 
the posterior part of the skull, yet exhibiting every sign of intelligence, of a 
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nialignnnt sort^ Iiowcvci’/ It would be soon to smile and sneer while Mor- 
dalvc nas weeping. The eyes would follow the movements of the spectator, 
and the lips would ‘gibber without ceasing.’ No voiee was audible, but 
jMordalfe avers that ho was kept from his rest at night by the hateful -whis- 
pers of his ‘ devil twin,’ as ho called it, ‘ which never sleeps, but talks to 
me forever of such things as they only speak of in hell. No imagination 
can conceive the dreadful temptations it sets before mo. Nor some 
imforgivcn wiekedness of my forefathers I am knit to this fiend— for a 
fiend it surely is. I beg and beseech you to crush it out of human 
semblance, even if I die for it.’ Such were the words of the hapless 
jMordakc to IManvcrs and Treadwell, his physicians. In spite of careful 
watching he managed to procure poison, whereof he died, leaving a letter 
Tcquesting that the ‘ demon face ’ might be destroyed before his burial, ‘ lest 
it continues its dreadful whisperings in niy gmve.’ At his own request he 
was interred in a waste place, without stone or legend to mark his grave.” 

A most curious case was that of a Fellah woman-'* who was delivered at 
Alexandria of a biccphalic monster of ap 2 )arcntly eight months’ i>regnancy. 
This creature, which was born dead, had one head white and the other black, 
the change of color commencing at the neck of the black hciul. The bizarre 
head was of negro conformation and liilly developed, and the colored skin 
was found to be due to the existence of pigment similar to that found in the 
black race. The husband of the woman had a light brown skin, like an 
ordinary Fellah man, and it was ascertained that there were some negro 
laborers in jiort during the woman’s iwcgnancy ; but no definite information 
as to her relations with them could be established, and whether this was a 
case of maternal inijiression or sujicr fetation can only be a matter of conjecture. 

Fantastic monsters, such as acephalon, iiaracephalon, cyclojjs, pseud en- 
cephalon, and the janicc]i3 (Fig. 51), prosoiithoracopagus (Fig. 52), dispro- 
sopus (Fig. 63), etc., although full of interest, will not be discussed here, as 
none are ever viable for any Icngtli of lime, and the declared intention of 
this chapter is to include only those beings who have lived. 

Ci^Ass VIII. — The next class includes the parasitic terata, monsters 
that consist of one jjcrfect body, complete in every respect, but from the 
neighborhood of whose umbilicus dej^ends some imjjortant portion of a second 
body. Pare, Bcnivcni\is, and Columbus describe adults with acephalous 
monsters attached to them. Schenck mentions 13 cases, 3 of which were 
observed by him. Aldrovandus shows 3 illustrations under the name 
of “ monstrum bicorpuni monocejjhalon.” Buxtorf speaks of a case in 
which the nates and lower extremities of one body jiroceeded out of the 
abdomen of the other, which was otherwise perfect. Bcichel and Ander- 
son ® mention a living parasitic mon.ster, the inferior trunk of one body pro- 
ceeding from the pectoral region of the other. 

0 789, Aug. 5, 1848. 107, vol. vii., n. xii., 101. 


c 629, vol. Ixxix. 
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Pare" sa 5 's that there was a man in Paris in 1530, quite fort)' years of 
age, who carried about a parasite without a head, whicli liuiig pendant from 
his bell)\ This individual was exhibited and drew great crowds. Parc 





appends an illustration, which is, perhaps, one of the most fliinilhir in all tcni- 
tolog}’. He also ’’ gives a portrait (Fig. 54) of a man wlio had !i parasitic head 



Tjg. 54.— Fanuitlc monster (nacr ParC), 



Fig. GS.— Tlioracopagu'. I.azarus.Joannc'i H.aptl«ta 
Collorcdo. 


proceeding from his epigastrium, and who was born in Germany the same 
} ear that peace was made with the Swiss by King Francis. This creature lived 
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to niiinlioocl nnd both heads were utilized in alimentation. Bartliolinus ** details 
a history of an individual named Lazarus- Joannes Baptista Colloredo (Fig. 
o5)j born in Genoa in IGI who exhibited himself all over Europe. From 
his epigastrium hung an imperfectly developed twin that had one thigh, hands, 
body, arms, and a well-formed head covered with hair, which in the normal 
position hung lowest. There were .‘«igns ol* independent existence in the 
parasite, movements ol resjiiraticm, ete., but its eyes were elo.sed, and, although 
saliva constantly dribbled Irom its open mouth, nothing was ever ingested. 
The genitals were imperfect and the arms ended in badly formed hands. 
Bartliolinus examined tliis monster at twenty-two, and has given the best 
report, although while in Scotland in 10-12 he was again examined, and ac- 
credited with being married and the father of several ehildren who were fully 
and admirably developed. ^Moreau (piotcs a case of an infant similar in con- 
formation to the foregoing monster, who was born in Switzerland in 1764, and 
whose supernumerary parts were amputated by means of a ligature. Winslow 
reported before the Academic Royale dcs Sciences the history of a girl of 
twelve who died at the Hbtel-Dien in 17;ii>. She was of ordinary height 
and of fair conformation, with the exception that hanging from the left 
Hank wa.s the inferior half of another girl of diminutive proportions. The 
supernumerary body was immovable, and hung so heavily that it was said 
to be supported by the hands or by a sling. Urine and feces were evacu- 
ated at intervals from the parasite, and received into a diaper constantly 
worn for this purpo-'-c. Sensibility in the two was common, an impres- 
sion applied to the parasite being felt by the girl. Al’^inslow gives an inter- 
esting report of the di'^scetion of this monster, and mentions that ho had 
seen an Italian child of eight who had a .small head pi’occeding from under 
the cartilage of the third left rib. Sensibility wa.s common, pinching the ear 
of the parasitic head causing the child with the perfect head to cry. Each 
of the two heads received baptism, one being named John and the other 
IMatthew. A curious (picstion arose in the instance of the girl, as to whether 
the extreme unction should bo administered to the acejdialous fetus as well 
as to the child. 

In 1742, during the Ambassadorship of the Marquis de PHopital at 
Naples, he saw in that city an aged man, well conformed, with the exception 
that, like the little girl of Winslow, he had the inferior extremities of a male 
child growing fz’om his epigastric region. Haller and IMeckcl have also 
observed cases like this. Bordat de.‘^cribcd before the Royal Institute of 
France, August, 1826, a Chinaman, twenty-one years of age, who had an 
acephalous fetus attached to the surface of his breast (possibly A-ke ’’). 

Dickinson describes a wonderful child five years old, avIio, Izy an extra- 
ordinary freak of nature^ was an amalgjunation of two children. From the 
body of an otherwi.^ perfectly formed child was a supernumerary head pro- 
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trading from a broad base attached to the lower lumbar and sacral region. 
Tills cephalic mass was covered with hair about four or five inches long, and 
showed the rudiments of an eye, nose, mouth, and chin. This child was on 
exhibition when Dickinson saw it. Montarc and Reyes were commissioned 
by the Academy of Medicine of Havana to examine and report on a mon- 
strous girl of seven months, living in Cuba. The girl was healthy and well 
developed, and from the middle line of her body between the xiphoid carti- 
lage and the umbilicus, attached by a .soft pedicle, was an accessory individual, 
irregular, of ovoid shape, the smaller end, representing the head, being upward. 
The jiarasite measured a little over 1 fiiot in length, 9 inches about the head, 
and 7| inches around the neck. The cranial bones were distinctly felt, and 
the top of the head was covered by a circlet of hair. There were two rudi- 
mentary eyebrows ; the left eye was represented by a minute perforation 
encircled with hair ; the right eye was traced by one 
end of a mucous groove which ran down to another 
transverse groove representing the mouth ; the right 
third of this latter groove .showed a primitive tongue 
and a triangular tooth, which appeared at the fifth 
month. There was a soft, imperforate nose, and the 
elements of the vertebral column could be distinguished 
beneath the skin ; there were no legs ; apparently no 
vascular sounds ; there was separate scn.eation, as the 
para.sito could be pinched without attracting the per- 
fect infant’s notice. The mouth of the parasite con- 
stantly dribbled saliva, 1)01 showed no indication of 
receiving aliment.® 

Louise L., known as <‘La dame a quatre 
jambes,” was born in 1869, and had attached to her 
pelvis another rudimentary pelvis and two atrophied 
legs of a parasite, weighing 8 kilos. The attachment 
was effected by means of a pedicle 33 cm. in diameter, having a bony basis, 
and being fixed without a joint. The attachment almost obliterated the 
vulva and the perineum was displaced far backward. At the insertion of 
the parasite were tavo rudimentary mararaa;, one larger than the other (Rig* 
56). Ko genitalia were seen on the parasite and it exhibited no active move- 
ments, the joints of both limbs being ankylosed. The woman could localize 
sensations in the parasite except those of the feet. She had been married 
five years, and bore, in the space of three years, two well-formed daughters. 
Quite recently there was exhibited in the museums of the United States 
an individual bearing the name “ Laloo,” Avho was born in Oudh, India, and 
was the second of four children. At the time of examination he was about 
nineteen )’'ears of age. The upper portion of a parasite was firmly attached 

» 224, 1886, L, 81. 
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to tlie lowGi right side of the sternum of the individual by a bony pedicle, and 
lower by a fleshy pedicle, and apparently contained intestines. The anus of 
the parasite was imperforate ; a well-developed penis n as found, but no testi- 
cles ; there Avas a luxuriant growth of hair on the pubes. The penis of the 
parasite was said to show signs of erection at times, and urine passed through 
it Avithout the knoAvledgc of the boy. Perspiration and eleA^ation of tem- 
perature seemed to occur simultaneously in both. To pander to the morbid 
curiosity of the curious, the “ Dime Mu- 
seum ” managers at one time shrewdly 
clothed the parasite in female attire, 
calling the tAA’o brother and sister ; but 
there is no doubt that all the traces of 
sex AA’ere of the male fype. An anal- 
ogous case AA'as that of “A-Ke,** a 
Chinaman, Asdio AA’as exhibited in London 
early in the century, and of AAhom and 
his parasite anatomic models arc seen 
in our museums. Figure 58 repre- 
sents an epignathus, a peculiar type of 
parasitic monster, in AA'hich the parasite 
is united to the inferior maxillary bone 
of the autosite. 

Class IX. — Of “Lusus naturje” 
none is more curious than that of dup- 
lication of the lower extremities. 

Parfi " says that on January 9, 1529, 
there AA^as living in Germany a male 
infant liaAung four legs and four arms. 

In Paris, at the Academic des Science*’, 
on September 6, 1830, there aaus pre- 
sented by Madame Hen, a inidAAife, a 
living male child AA'ith four legs, the 
anus being nearly beloAv the middle of 
the third buttock ; and the scrotum 
betu’^een the tAvo left thighs, the testicles 
not yet descended. There AA*as a Avell- 
formed and single pelA'is, and the supernumerary legs Avere iminoA’ablc. 
AldroA’andus mentions seA’eral similar instances, and giA'es the figure of one 
born in Eoine ; he also describes seA^cral quadruped birds. Bardsley .•’peaks 
of a male child AAith one head, four arm**, four leg^, and double generative 
organs. He giA^es a portrait of the child a\ hen it aa’bs a little oa ei a j car old. 
Heschl published in Vienna in 1878 a description of a girl of seventeen, 

a 613 ^ 1012. ^781, 1833, ^ol. 
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Avlio instead of having a duidication of the sujjcrior body, as in “ ]Millie- 
Christine, the two-headed nightingale,” had double parts below the second 
lumbar vertebra. Her head and upper body resembled a comely, delicate 
girl of twelve. 

Wells “ describes Mrs. B., aged twenty, still alive and healthy (Fig. 59). 
The duplication in this case begins just above the waist, the spinal column 
dividing at the thii-d lumbar vertebra, below this point everything being 
double. Micturition and defecation occur at different times, but menstrua- 
tion occurs simultaneously. She was married at nineteen, and became preg- 
nant a year later on the left side, but abortion was induced at the fourth 
month on account of persistent nausea and the expectation of impossible 
deliver)'. Whaley,'’ in speaking of tliis case, said Mrs. B. utilized her out- 
"side legs for walking ; he also remarks that when he informed her that she 
was pregnant on the left side she replied, “ I think you are mistaken ; if it 

had been on my right side I would come 
nearer believing it — and after further 
questioning he found, from the patient’s 
obsenmtion, that her right genitals were 
almost invariably used for coitus. 

Bechlinger of Para, Brazil,® describes 
a woman of twenty-five, a native of 
Martinique, whose father was French 
and mother a quadroon, who had a 
modified duplication of the lower body. 
There was a third leg attached to a con- 
tinuation of the processus coccygeus of 
the sacrum, and in addition to well- 
developed mammte regularly situated, 
there were two rudimentary ones close to- 
gether above the pubes. There were two vaginm and two well-developed 
vidvie, both having equally developed sensations. The sexual appetite was 
markedly developed, and coitus was practised in both vaginte. A somewhat 
similar case, possibly the same, is that of Blanche Dumas, born in 1860. 
She had a very broad pelvis, two imperfectly developed legs, and a super- 



jiumeran' limb attached to the symphysis, without a joint, but with slight 
passive movement. There was a duplication of bowel, bladder, and genitalia. 
At the junction of the rudimentary limb with the body, in front, were two 
rudimentary mammar)' glands, each containing a nipple (Fig. 60). 

Other instances of supernumerai)' limbs will be found in Chapter VI* 
Class X. — ^Thc instances of diphallic terata, by their intense interest 
to the natural bent of the curious mind, have always elicited much discus- 
sion. To many of these cases have been attributed exa gg erated function, 
“ 125, 1883, ISGG. l> 224, 1889, i., 9G. e Annals of Gynecology, 1888. 
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notwitlisttincliiig the flict tlijit niodorii obsorvfltion almost invariably shows 
that the virile power diminishes in exact proportion to the extent of duplica- 
tion Taylor quotes a description of a monster, exhibited in London, with 


two distinct peniscs, but with onl}* 
one distinct testicle on cither side. 
He could exercise the function of 
cither organ. 

Schenck, Schurig, Bartholinus, 
Loder, and Ollsner report instances 
of diphallic terata ; the latter case " 
was in a soldier of Charles YI., 
twenty-two years old, who applied 
to the surgeon for a bubonic affec- 
tion, and who declared that he 
passed urine from the orifice of 
the left glans and also said that he 
was incapable of true coitus. Val- 
entini mentions an instance in a 
boy of four, in which the two 
penises were superimposed. Buc- 
chettoni’’ speaks of a man with 



Fig. 59,— Dipygiis (Wells). 


two penises placed side by side. There wa.s an anonymous case described ® 


of a man of ninety-three with a penis which wa.s for more than half its length 



Fig. CO.^BIanclic Dumas* 


divided into two distinct members, 
the right being somewhat larger 
than the left. From the middle 
of the penis up to the symphysis 
only the lower wall of the urethra 
was split. Jenisch ^ describes a 
diphallic infant, the offspring of a 
woman of twenty-five who had 
been married five years. Her first 
child was a well-formed female, and 
the second, the infant in question, 
cried much during the night, and 
several times vomited dark-green 
matter. In lieu of one penis there 
were two, situated near eacli other, 
the right one of natural size and the 


left larger, but not furnished wdth a prepuce. Each penis had its own 
urethra, from which dribbled urine and some meconium. There was a 


a Medicoram Siles. Satyne. Lipsite, 1736. ^ Anatomia, etc., p. 120, GEniponte, 1740. 
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duplication of each ‘sciotiim, but only one testicle in each, and several 
other minor malformations (Fig. 61). 

Goie, reported by Velpeau, "* has seen an infant of eight and one-lialf 

months with two penises and 
three loAver e.\tremities. The 
penises were 4 era. apart and 
the scrotum divided, containing 
one testicle in each side. Each 
penis ^\as provided with a urc- 
thin, urine being disehaiged 
from both simultaneously. In 
a similar case, spoken of by 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, the t^\o 
organs were also separate, but 
urine and semen escaped some- 
times from one, sometimes from 
both. 

Tig. G1 — Doublo penis (Jcnisch’s ca'.c) The most celebrated of all 



the diphallic terata was Jean 
Baptista dos Santos, A\ho ■when but six months old was spoken of by 
Acton. Hi's father and motlier were healthj' and had two u ell-formed 


childicn. He wa's easily 
bom after an uneventful 
picgnancy. Heuasgood- 
loiikiug, well pioportion- 
fd, and had hro distinct 
peni-c--, each as large as 
tliat of a child of six 
month«. Urination pro- 
ceeded simultaneously 
from both pcniscs ; he had 
al-o tw 0 <!ciotums. Behind 
and between the legis there 
u a‘> anot Jjcr limb, or rather 
two, united throughout 
their longtlu It w'as con- 
nected to the pubis by a 
short stem ^ inch long 
and as largo as the little 
finger, consisting of <!epi\r- 



Tig 62 — JesD Baptisti dos Santos 


ate hones and cartilages. There w^as a patella in the supemumerar)' limb 
on the anal aspect, and a joint freely movable. Tliis compound limb had no 


“ 283 , 1844 . 
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power of motion, but was endowed with sensibility. A journal in London, 
after quoting Acton’s description, said that the child had been exhibited 
in Paris, and that the surgeons advised operation. Fisher,*' to whom we 
are indebted for an exhaustive work in Teratology, received a report from 
Havana in July, I860, which detailed a de&cription of Santos at twentv- 
two years of age, and said that he was possessed of extraordinary animal 
passion, the sight of a female alone being sufficient to excite him. He was 
said to use both penises, after finishing with one continuing with the other ; 
but this account of him does not agree with later descriptions, in which no 
excessive sexual ability had been noticed. Hart describes the adult Santos 
in full, and accompanies his article with an illustration. At this time he 
was said to have developed double genitals, and possibly a double bladder 
communicating by an imperfect septum. At adulthood the anus was three 
inches anterior to the os coccygeus. In the sitting or lying posture the 
supernumerary limb rested on the front of the inner surface of the lower third 
of his left thigh. He was in the habit of wearing this liml) in a sling, or 
bound firmly to the right thigh, to prevent its unseemly dangling when erect. 
The perineum proper was absent, the entire space between the anus and the 
posterior edge of the scrotum being occupied by the pedicle. Santos’ mental 
and physical functions were developed above normal, and he impre.5scd 
everybody with his accomplishments. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire rccoixls an in- 
stance in which the conformation was similar to that of Santos. There was 
a third lower extremity consisting of two limbs fused into one with a single 
foot containing ten distinct digits. He calls the case one of arrested twin 
development. 

Van Buren and Keyes describe a case in a man of forty-two, of good, 
healthy appearance. The t^vo distinct penises of normal size were appa- 
rently well formed and were placed side by side, each attached at its root to 
the s)’mphysis. Their covering of skin was common as far as the base of the 
glans ; at this point they seemed distinct and perfect, but the meatus of the 
left was imperforate. The right meatus was normal, and through it most of 
the urine passed, though some always dribbled through aii opening in the 
perineum at a point where the root of the scrotum should have been. On 
lifting the double-barreled penis this opening could be seen and was of suffi- 
cient size to admit the finger. On the right side of the aperture was an 
elongated and rounded prominence similar in outline to a labium majus. 
This prominence contained a testicle normal in shape and sensibility, but 
slightly undersized, and surrounded, as was evident from its mobility, by a 
tunica vaginalis. The left testicle lay on the tendon of the adductor longus 
in the left groin j it was not fully developed, but the patient had sexual de- 
sires, erections, and emissions. Both penises became erect simultaneously, 

« 549, April, 1847, 322. *’ 773. 186G. *= 476, 1866, i., 71. 
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tlio riffht more vigoroiifcly. The left leg was shorter than the right and con- 
geiiitallv smaller ; the inammie were of normal dimensions. 

SangalH ■* speaks of a man of thirty-five who had a supernumerary penis, 
fiirni'.Iicd with a prepuce and capable of erection. At the ape.\ of the 
glaiis opened a canal about 12 cm. long, throvigh which escaped monthly a 
serous fluid. Smith’* mentions a man who had two penises and tAvo bladders, 
on one of AA'hich lithotomy was performed. According to Ballantyne, Taniffi, 
the scholarly observer of terata, mentions a child of forty-two months and 
height of SO cm. who had two penises, each furnished w'ith a urethra and Avell- 
formed scrotal sac-s which Avere inserted in a fold of the groin. There AA'crc 
tAvo testicles felt in the right scrotum and one in the left. Fecal evacuations 
escaped tlu'ough tAA'O anal orifices. Tliere is also another case mentioned 
similar to the foregoing in a man of forfy; but here there AA'as an osseous 
projection in the middle line behind the bladder. This patient said that 
erection aa’us simultaneous in both penises, and that he had not married 
beoaii-ic of his chagrin over his deformity. Cole® speaks of a child Avith Iaa'O 
AA-oll-dcvcloped male organs, one to the left and the other to the right of the 
mcAlian line, and about ^ or 4 inch apart at birth. The urethra bifurcated 
in the perineal region and sent a branch to CJich penis, and urine passed from 
each meatus. The scrotum was divided into three compartments by tAA'O 
raphe.'-, and each compartment contained a testicle. The anus at birth Avas 
imperforate, but the child was successfully operated on, and at its si-vticth day 
Avcighed 17 pounds. 

Lange'’ says that an infant was brought to Karg for relief of anal 
atrc'ia AA-hen fourteen days old. It AA'as found to possess duplicate penises, 
AA'hiA’h communicated each to its distinct half of the bladder as defined by a 
median fold. The sci’otum AA-as diA'ided into three portions by tAA'o raphes, and 
each lateral compartment contained a fully formed testicle. This child died 
bi-cau-c of its anal malformation, Avhich aa’c notice is a frequent associate of 
malformations or duplicity of the penis. There is an example in an infant 
de-cribed ® in Avhich there Avere two penises, each about 4 inch long, and a 
divided .->crotal sac 2J inches long. Englisch’ speaks of a German of forty 
AA ho po-!^es«ed a double penis of the bifid tj'pe. 

llallantyne and his associates define dipliallic terata as indi\'iduals pro- 
vided Avith tAA'o more or less AA'cll-formed and more or less sei)arate penises, AA’ho 
may sIioaa' abo other malformations of the adjoining parts and organs (c. r/., 
M-ptate bladder), but aa’Iio arc not possessed of more than tAvo loAA'er limbs. 
Ibis definition exclude-', therefore, the cases in AA'hich in addition to a double 
lieiii- tlic-rc is a .<!upernumerary loAA'cr extremity — such a case, for example, 
as that ol .lean Baptista dos Santos, so frequently described by tcratologists. 
It also cxeliidc.s the more eA'ident double terata, and, of course, the cases of 
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du 2 )licntion of the female genital organs (double clitoris, vulva, vagina, and 
uterus). Although Scluirig, Meckel, Himly, Taruffi, and others give bib- 
liograj)hic lists of diphallic terata, even in them erroneous references are 
common, and there is evidence to show that many cases have been duplicated 
under different names. Ballantyne and Skirving " have consulted all the 
older original references available and eliminated duplications of reports, 
and, adhering to their original definition, have collected and described indi- 
vidually 20 cases ; they offer the following conclusions : — 

1. Diphallus, or duplication of the penis in an otherwise apparently single 
individual, is a very rare anomaly, records of only 20 cases having been 
found in a fairly exhaustive search through teratologic literature. As a 
distinct and well-authenticated type it has only quite recently been recognized 
by tcratologists. 

2. It does not of itself interfere with intrauterine or extrauterine life ; but 

the associated anomalies (e. r/., atresia ani) may he sources of danger. If not 

noticed at birth, it is not usually discovered till adult life, and even then the 

discoverv is commonlv accidental. 

* « 

•3. With regard to the functions of the pelvic viscera, urine may be passed 
by both peniscs, by one only, or by neither. In the last instance it finds 
exit by an aperture in the perineum. There is reason to believe that semen 
may be passed in the same way; but in most of the recorded cases there has 
been sterility, if not inability to perform the sexual act. 

4. All the degrees of duplication have been met with, from a fissure of 
the glans penis to the pre.'^cnce of two distinct jienises inserted at some dis- 
tance from each other in the inguinal regions. 

5. The two penises are usually somewhat defective as regards prepuce, 
urethra, etc. ; they may lie side by side, or more rarely may be situated 
anteroposteriorly ; they may be equal in size, or less commonly one is dis- 
tinctly larger than the other ; and one or both may be perforate or imperforate. 

6. The scrotum may he normal or split ; the testicles, commonly two in 
number, may be normal or atrophic, descended or undescended ; the prostate 
may be normal or imperfectly developed, as may also the vasa deferentia and 
vesiculffi seminalcs. 

7. The commonly associated defects are : More or less completely septate 
bladder, atresia ani, or more rarely double anus, double urethra, increased 
breadth of the bony pelvis with defect of the symphysis pubis, and possibly 
duplication of the lower end of the spine, and hernia of some of the abdom- 
inal contents into a perineal pouch. Much more rarely, duplication of the 
heart, lungs, stomach, and kidneys has been noted, and the lower limbs may 
be shorter than normal. 

Class XI.— Cases of fetus in fetu, those strange instances in which one 
might almost say that a man may be pregnant with his brother or .sister, or in 

a 759, 1895. 
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which an infant may carry its twin without the fact being apparent, will next 
bo discussed. The older cases were cited as being only a repetition of the 
process by which Eve was born of Adam. Eigure 63 represents an old 
engraving showing the birth of Eve. Bartholiniis, the Ephemerides, Otto, 
Paullini, Schnrig, and Plot speak of instances of fetus in fetn. Puysch ® 
describes a tumor contained in the abdomen of a man which was composed 
of hair, molar teeth, and other evidences of a fetus. Huxham reported 
to the Royal Society in 1748 the history of a child which was born with 
a tumor near the anus larger than the whole body of the child ; this tumor 
contained rudiments of an embryo. Young speaks of a fetus which lay 
encysted between the larainaj of the transverse mesocolon, and Highmore 
published a report of a fetus in a cyst communicating with the duodenum. 

Diipnytren gives an example in a 
boy of thirteen, in whom was found 
a fetus. Gaetano-Yocito, cited by 
Philipoaux,™- has the history of a 
man of tw’cnty-scven who was 
taken with a groat pain in the 
right hypochondrium, and from 
which issued subsequently fetal 
bones and a mass of macerated 
embryo. His mother had had 
several double pregnancies, and 
from the length of the respective 
tibise one of the fetuses seemed to 
be of two months' and tlie other 
of three months' intrauterine life. 
The man died five years after the 
abscess bad burst spontaneously. 
Brodie ® speaks of a case in which 
fetal remains were taken from the abdomen of a girl of two and one-half years. 

Gaither‘S describes a child of two years and nine months, supposed to bo 
affected with ascites, who died three hours after the physician’s arrival. In 
its abdomen was found a fetus weighing almost two pounds and connected 
to the child by a cord resembling an umbilical cord. This child "was healthy 
for about nine months, and had a precocious longing for ardent spirits, and 
drank freely an hour before its death. 

Blundell ® says that he knew “ a boy who was literally and without evasion 
with child, for the fetus was contained in a sac communicating with the ab- 
domen and was connected to the side of the cyst by a short umbilical cord ; 
nor did the fetus make its appearance until the boy was eight or ten years 

“ Tome ii. b 550 , i., 234. c S50, 1819. 
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old, when after much enlargement of pregnancy and subsequent flooding the 
boy died.” The fetus, removed after death, on the whole not very imper- 
fectly formed, was of the size of about six or se\’en months’ gestation. Bury * 
cites an account of a child tliat liad a .‘iocond imperfectly developed fetus in 
its face and scalp. There was a boy by the name of Bissieu'* Avho from the 
earliest age had a pain in one of his left ribs ; this rib was larger than the rest 
and seemed to liave a tumor under it. He died of phthisis at fourteen, and 
after death there was found in a pocket lying against the transverse colon 
and communicating witli it all tlie evidences of a fetus. 

At the Hopital dc la Charite in Paris, Velpeau startled an audience of 
500 students and many ])hy.sic‘iaiLs by saying that ho expected to find a rudi- 
mentary fetus in a scrotal tumor placed in his hands for operation. His 
diagnosis proved correct, and brought him resounding praise, and all won- 
dered as to his reasons for expecting a fetal tumor. It appears that he liad 
read with care a report by Fatti of an operation on the scrotum of a child 
wliich had increased in size as the child grew, and was found to contain the 
ribs, the vertebral column, the lower extremities as far as the knees, and the 
t^vo orbits of a fetus ; and also an account** of a similar operation performed 
by AYendt of Breslau on a Silesian boy of seven. The left testicle in this 
case was so swollen that it hung almost to the knee, and the fetal remains 
removed weighed seven ounces. 

Sulikowski ® relates an instance of congenital fetation in the umbilicus of 
a girl of fourteen, who recovered after the removal of the anomaly. Are- 
tajos described to the members of the medical fi-aternity in Athens * the case 
of a woman of twenty-two, who bore two children after a seven months’ preg- 
nancy. One was very rudimentary and only 2^ inches long, and the other 
had an enormous head resembling a case of hydrocephalus. On opening 
the head of the second fetus, another, three inches long, was found in the 
medulla oblongata, and in the cranial cavity with it were two additional 
fetuses, neither of which was perfectly formed. 

Broca s speaks of a fetal cyst being passed in the urine of a man of sixt}'- 
one ; the cyst contained remnants of hair, bone, and cartilage. Atlee ** sub- 
mits quite a remarkable case of congenital ventral gestation, the subject being 
a girl of six, who recovered after the discharge of the fetal mass from the 
abdomen. McIntyre * speaks of a child of eleven, playing about and feeling 
well, but Avhoso abdomen progressively increased in size inches each day. 
After ten days there was a large fluctuating mass on the right side ; the 
abdomen was opened and the mass enucleated ; it was found to contain a fetal 
mass weighing nearly five pounds, and in addition ten pounds of fluid were 
removed. The child made an early recovery. Rogers mentions a fetus that 

« 490, 1834. 302, iv., 179. « 240, 1826. ^ 240, 1829. 
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■was found in a man’s bladder. Bouchacourt “ reports the successful extir- 
pation of the remains of a fetus from the rectum of a child of six. Miner *’ 
describes a successful excision of a congenital gestation, 

^Modern literature is full of examples, and nearly every one of the fore- 
going instances could be paralleled from other sources. Eodriguez ® is quoted 
as reporting that in July, 1891,' several newspapers in the city of Mexico 
published, under the head of “ A Man-mother,” a wonderful story, accom- 
panied by wood-cuts, of a young man from whose body a great surgeon had 
extracted a “ perfectly developed fetus.” One of these wood-cuts represented 
a tumor at the back of a man opened and containing a crying baby. In 
commenting upon this, after revicAving several similar cases of endocymian 
monsters that came under his obseiwation in Mexico, Eodriguez tells wliat 
the case which had been so grossly exaggerated by the lay journals really 
w'as ; An Indian boy, aged twenty-two, presented a tumor in the sacrococ- 
cygeal region measuring 53 cm. in circumference at the base, having a vertical 
diameter of 17 cm. and a transverse diameter of 13 cm. It had no pedicle 
and was fixed, showing unequal consistency. At birth this tumor was about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. A diagnosis of dermoid cyst Avas made and two 
operations Avere performed on the boy, death folloAving the second. The 
skeleton shoAA'ed interesting conditions ; the rectum and pehde organs AA'cre 
natural, and the contents of the cyst Amrified the diagnosis. 

Quite similar to the cases of fetus in fetu are the instances of dermoid 
cysts. For many years they liaA^e been a mystery to physiologists, and their 
origin noAv is little more than hypothetic. At one time the fiict of finding such 
a formation in the OA'ary of an unmarried AA’oman Avas presuraptiA’e eAudence 
that she A\'as unchaste ; but this idea was dissipated as soon as examples Avere 
reported in children, and to-day aa’c have a AA’^ell-defined difference betAA'een 
congenital and extrauterine pregnancy. Dermoid cj’sts of the OAmry may 
consist only of a AA-all of connectiA’e tissue lined Avith epidermis and contain- 
ing distinctly epidermic scales AAdiich, howcA’er, may be rolled up in firm 
masses of a more or less soapy consistency ; this A'ariefy is called by Orth 
epidermoid cyst ; or, according to Wairen, a form of cyst made up of skin 
containing small and ill-defined papillse, but rich in hair follicles and seba- 
ceous glands. Even the erector pili mo.sc]e and the sudoriparous gland are 
often found. The hair is partly free and rolled up into thick balls or is 
still attached to the AA’alls. A large mass of sebaceous material is also found 
in these cysts, Thomson reports a case of dermoid cyst of the bladder con- 
taining hair, AA'hicii cyst he remoA'cd. It was a pedunculated groAA’th, and it 
Avas undoubtedly A'esical and not expelled from some OA'anan source through 
the urinarj’ passage, as sometimes occurs. 

The simpler forms of the ordinary dermoid cysts contain bone and teeth. 
The complicated teratoma of this class may contain, in addition to the pre- 

» 36S, 1850. 230, 1874. c 791, April, 1893. 



Plate 3. 



Dcrnioirl cyst laid open, sliowtii" maxillary bone containing teeth ; the head of one of the 
long hones ; skin with hair grow'ing from its snrfacc ; serous membrane (probe passed nuder- 
ncath) ; mucous membmne of stomach directly next to scrons membrane (Baldy). 
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viotisly moutioiu’d s-tTttctJjrc?, curtiUij^* uml jilnutU, luumi* and «‘roiH iwom- 
branp, muscle, lK•rv^‘^. and fi*ix*l>ral jMMiitm- of Iinj 2 ;ets witli 

nnili?, inaininas etc. Fijnirc dd n*|in'M'nt*- aov-t wintaininjr lonj; ml hair 
that wa>s ivmovwl fmm a hlondo wimwn apil tiirty-liuir yi>;u‘«- who had jnven 
birth to MX cbildix'n. CiilHn|r'\«>rtli n-]ic»rt> the hUtiirj’ ofa woman in whom 
both ovariw wore a|>piri>nt]y iiuoKcd by d<'nnuiiK w1m» luid pivcn birth to 
1*2 children and li!i<) tliree miM'arriaireo— the la-t, three montiH Iwforcthc 
rcmo\'a! of the growth's The ai'etnnjKUiying illiMmiion (1*1. 3), taken 



Pts iKnn'ilil <;'t Ions loir, mnornl from a I})d>t.faalmt aoiiun r»rtT.r<nir ytars 

(Monipmiir}) 

from Baldv,* jiietnri-* a dennoid ey-st of the complicated variety laid oiicn 
and expo-ing the c<mteiit‘* in s-ilu. Mears <»f Philadeljiliia reiJOrt.-? a ca-*c 
of ovarian (W:>t rcmoviHl from a girl of six and a half by IlrsuHbnl of 
Kcntiickr in IHTo. From th^ age on to aditll life nmny ehnitar ca«es arc 
recorded. Xcarly every medical niii-enm has ])R.M’r\'e(l >«peeimens of dennoid 
evst.*-, and almost all ph\>leian}- arc well aetjiiaintcd >rith their occurrence. 
The ciiriou’: fonnation*. and contents and the bixarre shapes arc of great 
vnnetv. Graves ** mention'^ a dermoid ey.'^t (•ontaiiiing the left side of a human 
» “An Aiuerlcun TexMtook ofC>ii«»lo}»y,” niiladclubla, 169J. tir»33, 1595, 212. 
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face, an eye, a molar tooth, and various bones. Dermoid cysts are found also 
in regions of the bod) quite remote from the ovary. The so-called “ orbital 
"wens are true inclusion of the skin of a congenital origin, as are the nasal 
dermoids and some of the cysts of the neck. 

Weil reported the case of a man of twenty-two years who was horn nith 
what nas supposed to be a spina bifida in the lower sacral region. Accord- 
ing to Seiin, the spelling never caused any pain or inconvenience until it in- 
flamed, nhen it opened spontaneously and suppurated, discharging a large 
quantity of offensive pus, hair, and sebaceous niaterial, thus proving it to liave 
been a dermoid. The cyst w as freely incised, and there were found numer- 
ous openings of sn eat glands, from which drops of perspiration escaped m hen 

the patient %ras sweating. 

Dermoid cysts of the 
thorax are rare. Bramann 
reported a case in which a 
dermoid cyst of small size 
was situated over the ster- 
num at the junction of the 
manubrium u ith the gladi- 
olus, and a similar cyst in 
the anterior median line of 
the neck near the left cornu 
of the hyoid bone. Chitten 
removed a dermoid from 
the sternum of a female of 
thirty-nine, the cyst con- 
taining 11 ounces of athe- 
romatous material. In the 
Museum of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital in London 
there is a congenital tumor 
■\Nhich nas removed from the anterior mediastinum of a woman of twenty- 
one, and contained portions of skin, fat, sebaceous material, and tu'o pieces 
of bone similar to the superior maxilla, and in which several teeth were found. 
Demoids are found in the palate and pharynx, and open dermoids of the 
conjunctiva are classified by Sutton with the moles. According to Senn, 
Barker collected «5ixteen dermoid tumors of the tongue. Bryk successfully 
removed a tumor of this nature the size of a fist. Wellington Gray 
rerao\ ed an cnoimous lingual dermoid from the mouth of a negro. It con- 
tained 40 ounces of atheromatous material (Fig. 65). Dermoids of the rectum 
arc repotted. Duyse"* reports the history of a case of labor during Avliich a 
rectal dermoid was expelled. The dermoid contained a cerebral vesicle, a 
» Lt FLindre , March 14, 1895. 



Fig B5 —I irgc liDgutI dermoid protruding from the mouth 
(laerGnj) 
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rudimentftiy eye, a canine and a molar tooth, and a piece of bone. There 
is little doubt that many cases of fetus in fetu rejjorted "were really dermoids 
of the scrotum. 

AVard “ reports the successful removal of a dermoid cyst ^veighing 30 
jjounds from a 'vvomaii of thirt^’-two, the mother of two children aged ten and 
twelve, respectively. Tlie report is briefly as follows: «The patient has 
always been in good health until ndthin the last year, during which time 
she has lost flesh and strength quite rapidly, and when brought to my 
hospital by her physician. Dr. James of AVilliamsburg, Kansas, was quite 
Aveak, although able to walk about the house. A tumor had been growijig 
for a number of years, but its growth Avas so gradual that the patient had 
not considered her condition critical until quite recently. The tumor 
AA'as diagnosed to be cystoma of the left OA'ary. Upon opening the sac Avith 
the trocar Ave Avere confronted by complications entirely luilooked for, and 
its use had to be abandoned entirely because the thick contents of the cyst 
Avould not flow freely, and the presence of sebaceous matter blocked the in- 
strument. As much of the fluid as jjossiblc Avas remoA’cd, and the abdominal 
incision Avas enlarged to allow of the removal of the large tumor. An 
OA’arian hematoma the size of a large orange AA'as removed from the right 
side, AVe AA'ashed the intc.^tines quite as one would AA'ash linen, sinee some 
of the contents of the cyst had escaped into the abdominal cuAuty. The ab- 
domen AA’as closed AA’ithout drainage, and the patient placed in bed AA'ithout 
experiencing the least shock. Her rccoA’cry AA’as rapid and uneA’entful. She 
returned to her home in four AA’ceks after the operation. 

“ The unusual feature in this case AA’as the nature of the contents of the sac. 
There AA’as a large quantity of long straight hair groAA’ing from the cyst AA’all 
and an equal amount of loose hair in .‘.hort pieces floating through the tumor- 
contents, a portion of aa’IucIi formed nuclei for AA'hatAA’cre called * moth-balls,’ 
of Avhich there AA’cre about 1 J gjillons. These balls, or maihles, A’aricd from 
the size of moth-balls, as manufactured and sold by druggists, to that of small 
AA'alnuts. They seemed to be comjiosed of sebaceous matter, and AA’ere cA’i- 
dently formed aroiAiid the short hairs by the motion of the fluid produced by 
Avalking or riding. There aa’us some tissue resembling true skin attached to 
the inner AA’all of the sac.” 

There are several cases of multiple dermoid cysts on record, and they 
may occur all OA’er the body. Jamieson^ reports a case in AA’liich there aaci-c 
250, and in j\Iaclarcn’s case there AA’ere 132. According to Crocker, Hebi’a 
and Eayer also each had a case. In a case of Sangstcr, reported by Politzer, 
although most of the dermoids, as usual, Averc like fibroma-nodules and 
therefore the color of nonnal skin, those over the mastoid processes and 
clavicle AA’erc lemon-yclloAA’, and AA’ere generally thought to be xanthoma 
until they AA’ere excised, and Politzer found they Avere tA’pical dermoid cysts 
AA’ith the usual contents of degenerated epithelium and hair. 

“ Internat. ]Med. Magnz., Phila., July, 1895. 318, Sept., 1873, 223. 
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Hermaphroditism. — Some writers claim that Adam was the firet herma- 
jihrodite and support this by Scriptural evidence." We find in some of the 
ancient poets traces of an Eg}'ptian legend in which the goddess of the moon 
was considered to be both male and female. From mythology' we learn that 
Herraaphroditus was the son of Hermes, or IMercury, and Venus Aphrodite, 
and had the powers both of a father and mother. In speaking of the fore- 
going Ausonius writes, “Cujus erat facies in qua paterque inaterque 
cognosci possint, noinen traxit ab illis.’’ Ovid and Virgil both refer to 
legendary hermaphrodites, and the knowledge of their existence was preva- 
lent in the olden times. The ancients considered the birth of hermaphro- 
dites bad omens, and the Athenians threw them into the sea, the Romans, 
into the Tiber. Livy speaks of an hermaphrodite being jnit to death in 
Umbria, and another in Etruria. Cicero, Aristotle, Strabonius, and Pliny all 
speak concerning this subject. jNIartial *• and Tertullian noticed this anomaly 
among the Romans. Aetius and Paulus .^gineta speak of females in Egypt 
with prolonged elitorides which made them appear like hermaphrodites. 
Throughout the Middle Ages we frequently find accounts, naturally exagger- 
ated, of double-sexed creatures. Harvey, Bartholinus, Paullini, Schenck, 
Wolff, Wrisberg, Zacchias, Marcellus Donates, Haller, Hufeland, de Graff, 
and many others discuss hermaphroditism. ]\Iany classifications have been 
given, as, e. g., real and apparent ; masculine, feminine, or neuter ; horizontal 
and vertical ; unilateral and bilateral, etc. The anomaly in most cases 
consists of a malformation of the external genitalia. A prolonged clitoris, 
prolapsed ovaries, grossness of figure, and hirsute appearance have been 
accountable for many supposed instances of hermaphrodites. On the other 
hand, a cleft scrotum, an ill-developed penis, perhaps hypospadias or epispa- 
dias, rotundity of the mammse, and feminine contour have also provoked 
accounts of .'similar instances. Some cases have been proved by dissection to 
have been true hermaphrodites, portions or even entire genitalia of both sexes 
having been found, 

Xumerous accounts, many mVhical, but always interesting, are given of 
these curious per.«ons. They have been accredited with having performed 
the functions of both father and mother, not^vithstanding the statements of 
some of the best authorities that they are always sterile. Observation has 
shown that the sexual appetite diminishes in jjroportion to the imperfections 
in the genitalia, and certainly many of these persons are sexually indifferent. 

We give descriptions of a few of the most famous or interesting instances 
of hennaphroditism. Par6 ® spealts of a woman who, bc.sides a vulva, from 
which she menstruated, had a penis, but without prepuce or signs of erectility. 
Haller alludes to several cases in which prolonged elitorides have been the 
cause of the anomaly . In commenting on this form of hermaphroditism Albu- 
casius”'' describes a necessary operation for the removal of the clitoris. 

a Genesis, chap, i., verse 27. b 509, lib, l, ep. 91. c 618, L. xxv., cli.-ip. vi. 
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Columbus “ relates the history of an Ethiopian woman who Avas evidently a 
spurious female hennaphrodite. The poor wretch entreated him to cut off 
her penis, an enlarged clitoris, Avhicli she said Avas an intolerable hindrance 
to lier in coitus. De Graff and Eiolan describe similar cases. There is 
an old record of a similar creature, supposing herself to be a male, Avho took 
a Avife, but prcA’iously liaA’ing had connection Avith a man, the outcome of 
Avhich AA’as pregnancy, AA*as shortly after marriage deliA’cred of a daughter. 
Tliere is an account’’ of a person in Germany Avho, for the first thirty years 
of life, Avas reg;u*ded as feminine, and being of loose morals became a mother. 
At a certain period she began to feel a change in her sexual inclinations ; she 
married and became the father of a family. This is doubtless a distortion 
of the facts of the case of Catherine or Charles Hoffman, born in 1824, 
and Avho AA’as considered a female until the age of forty. At puberty she 
had the instincts of a AA'oman, and cohabitated Avith a male loA’er for lAA’enty 
years. Her breasts AA’cre Avell formed and she menstruated at nineteen. At 
the age of forty-six her sexual desires changed, and she attempted coitus as 
a man, Avith such CA’ident satisfaction that she married a AA’oman soon after- 
AA’ard. Fitch speaks of a house-sei’A’ant ® A\’ith masculine features and move- 
ments, aged tAA’enty-eight, and 5 feet and 9 inches tall, Avho AA’as arrested by 
the police for violating the Iuaa’s goA’erning prostitution. On examination, 
Avell-devcloped male and female organs of generation Avere found. The 
labia inajora AA’crc normal and flattened on the anterior surface. The labia 
minora and hymen AA'ere absent. The A’agina Avas .'spacious and the Avoinan 
had a profuse leukorrhea. She stated that seA’eral years proA’iously she 
gave birth to a normal child. In place of a clitoris .she had a penis AA’liich, 
in erection, measured inches long and 3^ inches in circumference. The 
glans penis and the urethra AA’ere perfectly formed. The scrotum contained 
tAvo testicles, each about an inch long ; the mons A’enoris AA'as sparsely coA’cred 
AA’ith straight, black hair. She claimed functional ability Avith both sets of 
genitalia, and .«aid she experienced equal sexual gratification Avith either. 
Semen issued from the penis, and CA’ery three AA’eeks she had scanty menstrua- 
tion, Avhich lasted but tAA'o days. 

Beclai’d'’ shoAA’ed Marie-Madeline Lefort, nineteen years of age, 
meters in height. Her mamma; AA’ere aa'cII developed, her nipples ei’ectile 
and surrounded by a broAA’n areola, from Avhich issued several hairs. Her 
feet AA’crc small, lier pelvis large, and her thighs like those of a Avoman. 
Projecting from the A’ulva AA’as a body looking like a penis 7 cm. Ibng 
and slightly erectile at times ; it AA’as imperforate and had a mobile prepuce. 
She had a A’uh’a Avith tAA’o Avcll-shaped labia as .‘^hoAvn by the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 66). She menstruated slightly and had an opening at the 
root of the clitoris. The jjarotid region shoAA’ed signs of a beard and she had 


De re an.'itoinic.'i, L. xxv. 
c 697, Nov. 22, 1890. 


1*224, 1889, i., 1038. 

^ Fncult6 de AI6d. de Paris, 1815. 
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liair oil her upper lip. On August 20, 1864, a person came into the Hotel- 
Dicii, asliing treatment for chronic pleurisy. He said his age was sixty-five, 
and he jairsued the calling of a mountebank, but remarked that in early life 
he had been taken for a woman. He had menstruated at eight and had 
been examined liy doctors at sixteen. The menstruation continued until 
1848, and at its cessation he experienced the feelings of a male. At 
this time he presented the venerable appearance of a long-bearded old man 
(Fig. 67). At the autopsy, about two months later, all the essentials of 
a female were delineated. A Fallopian tube, ovaries, uterus, and round 
ligaments were found, and a drawing in cross-section of the parts was 



Kip. or, — Maric-Madclinc 'Lefort at sixteen 
rears of age 



Fig. C7.— Matie-Madcline Lefort at sixty- 
iiTe years of age. 


made (Fig. 68). There is no doubt but that this individual wms Marie- 
Madeline Lefort in age. 

orbe ® speaks of a person who was supposed to be feminine for twenty- 
two years. At the age of sixteen she loved a farmer’s son, but the union 
wa« delayed for some reason, and three years later her grace faded and she 
became ma.cotilinc in her looks and tastes. It was only after lengthy disciis- 
.sion, in which the court took part, that it was definitely settled that this 
perron wa<? a male. 

Adelaide Preville, who was married as a female, and as such lived the 
last ten years of her life in France, was found on dissection at the H6tel- 

» -101, Jan. et Fcv., 1810. 
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Dicn to bo a man. A man was spoken of in botli France and Germany “ 
Avlio passed for many years as a female. Ho had a cleft scrotum and hypo- 
sj)adias, which caused the deception. Slecpiiin: with another servaiit for three 
years, he constantly had sexual congress with her during this period, and 
tinally impregnated licr. It was supposed in this case that the posterior wall 
of the vagina supplied the dcHciency of the lower boundary of the urethra, 
forming a complete channel for the .«cmen to proceed through. Long ago in 
Scotland a .servant was condemned to death by ])urial alive for impregnat- 
ing his master’s daughter while in the guise and habit of a woman. Ho had 
always been considerctl a woman. We have heard of a recent trustworthy 
account of a jiregnaney and delivery in a girl who had been impregnated by 
a bed-follow who on examina- 
tion proved to bo a male pscu- 
doherma [di rod ite. 

Fournier’' .<pealvs of an in- 
dividual in Lisbon in 1807 
who was in the highest de- 
gree of perfection, both male 
and female. Tlie ligure was 
gnieeful, the voice feminine, 
the mammic well devclojicd, 
and mon-jtrnation wa.s regular. 

The female genitalia were nor- 
mal except the labia niajora, 
which were rather diminutive. 

The thighs and the pelvis 
were not .«o wide ;is those of a 
woman. There was some l)eard 

on the chin but it was worn Miir](>-Madcliiic I.rri)rt. The snnnd Is iiitrodiiccil Into tlic 

’ ^ \ - va{;in.i, nn<] fniiii tlioii(‘(>into thcorinccor Uicurctlir.i; I*', the 

close. The male genitalia were Utcnis; O, the ovary niiill'nlloplnntuliv. 

of the size and appearance of 

a male adult and were covered with the usual hair. This ]>ersou had been 
twice pregnant and sibtirted at the third and fifth month. During coitus the 
penis became erect, etc. 

Schrell ^ describes a case in which, independent of the true penis and tes- 
ticles, which were Avell formed, there existed a small vulva furnished ^vith 
labia and n^'inphai, communicating with a rudimentary uterus provided 
with round ligjiments and imperfectly developed ovaries. Schrell remarks 
that in this case u’c must notice that the female genihdia were imperfectly 
developed, and adds that perfect hennaphroditism is a physical impossibility 
without great alterations of the natural connections of the bones and other 

» 789, Aug. 2G, lerjC. ^ 302, iv., 1G4. 

c Mcd.'Ghir. prakt. Archiv von Bndcr, etc., i., 1804. 



rig. ns.—^rcilal Fcctinn filion'liii; t1u‘ concralhc organs of 
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j)arts of the pelvis. Cooper " describes a woman witli an enormous develop- 
ment of the clitoris, an imperforate uterus, and absence of vagina ; at first 
sight of the ])arts they appeared to be those of a man. 

In 1859 Hiigicr succeeded in restoring a vagina to a young girl of twenty 
who had an hypertrophied clitoris and no signs of a vagina. The accora- 
])anying illustrations show the conformation of the parts before operation 
with all the appearance of ill-developed male genitalia, and the appearance 
afterward with restitution of the vaginal opening (Fig. 69), 

Yirchow in 1872, Boddaert in 1875, and Marchand in 1883 report cases 
of duplication of the genitalia, and call tlieir cases true hermaphrodites from 
an anatomic standpoint. There is a .specimen in St. Bartholomews Hospital 
in 'London from a man of forty-four, who died of cerebral hemorrhage. He 



Fig CO— Occinslon oftliq ruKaand h}-ii<<rtroph]r of tbe dltOTis, before and attcroporatlon; 15, sound Introduced 
Into a nurrotr ruUar orifice ; C, labium majus containing an orar^ ; D, urinary meatus. 


was well formed and had a beard and a full-sized penis. He was married, 
and it was stated that his wife had tAvo children.'* The bladder and the in- 
ternal organs of generation were those of a man in Avhom neither testis had 
descended into the scrotum, and in Avhom the uterus masculinus and A’agina 
were developed to an unusual degree. The uterus, nearly as large as in the 
adult female, lay betAveen the bladder and rectum, and A\'as enclosed betAvecii 
tAA'o layers of peritoneum, to AA'hich, on cither side of the uterus, Avere attached 
the tc.'stcs. Tliere AA'as also shoAA’n in London the pclA'ic organs from a case 
of complex or A'ertical hermaphroditism occurring in a child of nine months 
AA'ho died from the effects of an operation for the radical cure of a right in- 
guinal hernia. The external organs Avere those of a male AA'ith undcscended 


» 332, 1640, 243. 


b779, xUv,, 102. 
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Pfieudo-cxtcrn.il bilateral hcrniapliToditisni (Krug) 
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testes. The bladder was normal and its neclc was surrounded by a prostate 
gland. Projecting backward werc a vagina, uterus, and broad Iig*.lmcnt^, 
round ligjuncnts, and Fallopian tubes, with the testes in the position of* the 
ovaries. There wore no seminal vesicles. The child died eleven days after 
the operation. The family history states that the mother had had 1 4 chil- 
dren and eight miscarriages. Seven of the children were dead and showed 
no abnormalities. The fifth and sixth children were bovs and had the same 


sexual arrangement. 

Barnes, Chalmci’s, Sipjiel, and Litton describe cases of spurious herma- 
pliroditlsill due to elongation of the clitoris. In Litteu’s case " the clitoris 
was 3} incluv long, and there was hydrocele of the processus vaginalis on 
both sidc.«, making tunuir.s in the labium on one side and the inguinal 
canal on the other, which had been diagnosed as testicles and again as 
ovaries. There was associate cystic ovarian disease. Plate 4 is taken from 


a case of false external bilateral hermaphroditism. Phillijis '* mentions four 
cases of spurious hermaphroditism in one family, and rccetitly Poz/.i ' tolls of 

a faniilv of nine individuals in whom this anomalv was observed. The first 

• » 

Avas alive and had four children ; the second was christened a female but was 
probably a mule ; the third, fourth, and fifth were normal but died young ; 
the sixth daughter was choreic and feeble-minded, aged twenty-nine, and had 
one illegitimate child ; the seventh, a boy, was healthy and married ; the 
eighth wa.s christened a female, but Avhen seventeen was declared by the 
Faculty to be a male ; the ninth was christened a female, but at eighteen the 
genitals were found to bo those of a male, though the mamnuc were well 
developed. 

O’Xeill ** speaks of a case in which the clitoris was five inches long and one 
inch thick, having a groove in its inferior surface reaching down to an oblique 
opening in the perineum. The scrotum contained two liawl bodies thought to 
be testicles, and the general ajipearance was that of hypospailias. Postmortem 
a com]>letc set of female genitalia Avas found, although the ovaries were very 
small. TJie right round ligament was exceedingly thick and reached down to 
the bottom of the false scrotum, where it was firmly attached. The hard 
bodies proved to be on one side an irreducible omental hernia, probably con- 
genital, and on the other a hardeiuKl mass having no glandular structure. 
The ])aticnt Avas an adult, A.s avc have .seen, there seems to bo a law of 
evolution in hermaphroditism AA'hich prcA'cnts jicrfection. If one set of 
genitalia arc c-\tiaordinarily doA'cloped, the other .set are corre.s]H»idingly 
atrojihied. In the case of c.\'lroine dcA'clopment of the clitoris and approxi- 
mation to the male type aa'o must expect to find imjierfeclly dcA’clopcd uterus 
or oA'arios. Tliis AA'ould ansAi'cr for one of the causes of sterility in these 


cases. 

There is a type of hermaphroditisra in Avhich the se.x cannot be definitely 
« 101, Ixxv, t* 778, x-xviii., 158. c 308, 1885, ii., 109. <1 124, 1851, 588. 
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declared, and sometimes dissection does not definitely indicate the predomi- 
nating sex. Such cases are classed under thp head of neuter hermaphro- 
dites, possibly an analogj' of tlie “ genus epicoenum ” of Quintilian. Marie 
Dorothde, of the ago of twenty-three, was examined and declared a girl by 
Hufoland and Mnrsina, while Stark, Raschig, and Martens maintained that 
she was a boy. This fonnidable array of talent on both sides provoked 
much discussion in contemporaiy publications, and the case attracted much 
notice. Marc saw her in 1803/ at which time she carried contradicting 
certificates as to her sex. He found an imperforate penis, and on the in- 
ferior face near the root an opening for the passage of urine. No traces of 
nyinphse, vagina, testicles, nor beard were seen. The stature was small, the 
form debilitated, and the voice effeminate. Marc came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible for any man to determine either one sex or the other. 
Everard Home dissected a dog with apparent external organs of the female, 
but discovered that neither sex was sufficiently pranounced to admit of classi- 
fication. Home also saw at the Royal Marine Hospital at Plymouth, in 
1779, a marine who some days after admission was reported to be a girl. 
On examination Home found him to jrassess a weak voice, soft skin, volum- 
inous breasts, little beard, and the thighs and legs of a woman. There was 
fat on the pubis, the penis was short and small and incapable of erection, the 
testicles of fetal size ; he had no venereal desires whatever, and as regards sex 
was virtually neuter. 

The legal aspect of hermaphroditism has always been much discussed. 
Many interesting questions arise, and extraordinar)' complications naturally 
occur. In Rome a hermaphrodite could be a witness to a testament, the ex- 
clusive privilege of a man, and the sex was settled by the predominance. If 
the male aspect and traits together Muth the generative organs of man Avere 
most pronounced, tlicn the individual could call himself a man. “ HermaiJiro- 
ditus an ad testamentum adhiberi possit qualitas sexus incalescentis ostendit.” 

There is a peculiar case on record •• in which the question of legal male 
inheritance was not settled until the individual had lived as a female for fifty- 
one years. This person was married AAdien tAVenty-one, but finding coitus 
impossible, separated after ten years, and though dressing as a female had 
coitus AAuth otlier Avomcn. She finally Ihmd A\dth her brotlier, AAnth AAdiom she 
eA'entually came to bloAA's. She prosecuted him for assault, and the brother 
in return charged her Avith seducing his Avife. Examination ensued, and at 
this ripe age she Avas declared to be a male. 

The literature on hermaphroditism is so extensive that it is impossible to 
select a proper representation of the interesting cases in this limited space, 
and the reader is referred to the modern French AAmrks on this subject, in 
Avhich the material is exhaustive and the discussion thoroughly scientific. 

“ 302, xxi., 104. b 359 ^ July 29, 1895. 



CHAPTER VI. 


MFOE TEEATA. 

Ancient Ideas Relative to Minor Terata. — ^Tlie ancients viewed with 
great interest the minor striictui'al anomalies of man, and held them to be 
divine signs or warnings in much the same manner as they eonsklcred more 
pronounced monstrosities. In a most interesting and instructive article, 
Ballantyne “ quotes Eagozin in saying tliat the Chaldeo-Babylonians, in addi- 
tion to their other numerous subdivisions of divination, drew presages and 
omens for good or evil from the appearance of the liver, bowels, and viscera 
of animals offered for sacrifice and opened for inspection, and from the 
natural defects or monstrosities of kabies or the young of animals. Ballan- 
tyne names this latter subdivision of divination fetomancj or teratoscopy, 
and thus renders a special chapter as to omens derived from monstrous 
births, given by Lenormant : — 

“ The prognostics which the Chaldeans claimed to draw from monstrous 
births in man and the animals are u'orthy of forming a class by themselves, 
insomuch the more as it is tlie part of their divinatory science with which, 
up to the present time, we are best acquainted. The development that tlieir 
astrology had given to ‘ genCthliaque,’ or the art of horoscopes of births, 
had led them early to attribute great importance to all the teratologic facts 
which were there produced. Tliey claimed that an experience of 470,000 
years of observations, all concordant, fully justified their system, and that in 
nothing was the influence of the stars marked in a more indubitable manner 
than in the fatal law which determined tlie destiny of each individual 
according to the state of the sky at the moment when he came into the 
world. Cicero, l)y the very terms which he uses to refute the Chaldeans, 
shows that the result of these ideas was to consider all infirmities and mon- 
strosities that new-born infants exhibited as the inevitable and irremediable 
consequence of the action of these astral positions. Tliis being granted, the 
observation of similar moinstrosities gave, as it were, a reflection of the state 
of the sky, on which depended all terrestrial things ; consequently, one might 
read in them the future with as much cex’tainty as in the stars themselves. 
For this reason the greatest possible importance Avas attached to the terato- 
logic auguries which occupy so much space in the fragments of the great 

tt 759, i., 127. 
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treatise on terrestrial presages 'which have up to the present time been pub- 
lished.” 

The rendering into English of tlie account of 62 teratologic cases in the 
human subject with the prophetic meanings attached to them by Chaldean 
diviners, after the translation of Opiiort, is given as follows by Ballantjme, 
some of the words being untranslatable : — 

“When a womau gives birth to an infant — 

(1) that has the ears of a lion, there will be a powerful king in the countiy ; 

(2) that wants the right ear, the days of the master (king) will be prolonged (reach old age) ; 

(3) that wants both ears, there will be mourning in the country, and the countiy will be 

lessened (diminished) ; 

(4) whose right ear is small, the house of the man (in whose house the birth took place) 

will be destroyed ; 

(5) whose ears are both small, the house of the man will be built of bricks ; 

(6) whose right ear is mudtssu teliaat (monstrous), there will be an androgj’ne in the house 

of the new-born ; 

(7) whose ears are both mudissn (deformed), the country 'will perish and the enemy rejoice ; 

(8) whose right ear is round, there will be an androgjme in the house of the new-born ; 

(9) whose right ear has a wound below, and tur re nt of the man, the house will be 

destroj’ed ; 

(10) that has two ears on the right side and none on the left, the gods will bring about a 

stable reign, the country will flourish, and it will be a land of repose ; 

(11) whose cars are both closed, sa a au; 

(12) that has a bird's beak, the country will be peaceftil*, 

(13) that has no mouth, the mistress of the house will die ; 

(14) that has no right nostril, the people of the world will be injured ; 

(13) whose nostiils are absent, the countiy will be in affiction, and the house of the man 
will be ruined ; 

(16) whose jaws are absent, the days of the master (king) will be prolonged, but the house 

(where the infant is bom) will be ruined. 

When a woman gives birth to an infant — 

(17) that has no lower jaw, mvt ta at mat, the name will not be effaced ; 

(20) that has no nose, affliction will seize upon the country, and the master of the house 

will die ; 

(21) that has neither nose nor virile member (penis), the army of the king will be strong, 

peace will be in the land, the men of the king will be sheltered from evil influences, 
and Lilit (a female demon) shall not have power over them ; 

(22) whose upper lip overrides the lower, the people of the world will rqoice (or good 

auguiy for the troops) ; 

(23) that has no lips, affliction will seize upon the land, and the house of the man will be 

destroyed ; 

(24) whose tongue is /mn' aat, the man will be spared (?) ; 

(25) that has no right hand, the countiy will be convulsed by an earthquake ; 

(26) that has no fingers, the town will have no births, the bar shall be lost ; 

(27) that has no fingers on the right side, the master (king) will not pardon his adversary 

(or shall be humiliated by his enemies) ; 

(28) that has six fingers on the right side, the man will take the lukumi of the house ; 

(29) that has six very small toes on both feet, he shall not go to the lukunu ; 

(30) that has six toes on each foot, the people of the world will be iiyured (calamity to the 

troops) ; 
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(31) that has the heart open and that lias no skin, the country will suffer from calauiities ; 

(32) that has no penis, the master of the house will be enriched by the harvest of his field ; 

(33) that wants the penis and the umbilicus, there will be ill-will in the house, the womau 

(wife) will have an overbearing ej’e (be haughty) ; but the male descent of the 
palace will be more extended. 

When a woman gives birth to an infant — 

(34) that has no well-marked sex, calamity and affliction will seize upon the land ; the 

master of the house shall have no happiness ; 

(35) whose anus is closed, the country will suffer from want of nourishment ; 

(36) whose right testicle (?) is absent, the couutrj' of the master (king) will perish ; 

(37) whose right foot is absent, his house will be ruined and there will be abundance in 

that of the neighbor ; 

(38) that has no feet, the canals of the countiy will be cut (intercepted) and the house 

ruined ; 

(39) that has the right foot in the form of a fish’s tail, the booty of the county' of the 

humble will not be imas sn hir; 

(40) whose hands and feet are like four fishes’ tails (fins), the master (king) shall perish (?) 

and his countrj^ shall be consumed ; 

(41 ) whose feet are moved by his great hunger, the house of the su su shall be destroyed ; 

(42) whose foot hangs to the tendons of the body, there will be great prosperity in the 

land ; 

(43) that has three feet, two in their normal position (attached to the body) and the third 

between them, tliere will be great prosperity in the land ; 

(44) whose logs arc male and female, there will be rebellion ; 

(45) that wants the right heel, the country of the master (king) will be destroyed. 

When a woman gives birth to an infant — 

(40) that has many white hairs on the head, the days of the king will be prolonged ; 

(47) that has much ipga on the head, the master of the house will die, the house will be 

destroyed ; 

(48) that has much pinde on the head, joy shall go to meet the house (that has a head on 

the head, the good augury shall enter at its aspect into the house) ; 

(49) that has the head full of hah\ there will be ill-will toward him and the master (king) 

of the town shall die ; 

(50) that has the head full of the king will repudiate his masters ; 

(51) that has some ])ieces of flesh (skin) hanging on the head, there shall be ill-will ; 

(52) that has some branches (?) (c.\crcsccnccs) of flesh (skin) hanging on the head, there 

shall be ill-will, the house will perish ; 

(53) that has some formed fingers (horns?) on the head, the days of the king will be less 

and the years lengthened (in the duration of his old age) ; 

(54) that has some liali on the head, there will be a king of the land ; 

(55) that has a of a hir'd on the head, the master of the house shall not prosper ; 

(50) that has some teeth .already thi-ough (cut), the days of the king will arrive at old age, 

' the counti-y will show itself powerful over (against) strjinge (feeble) lands, but the 
house where the infant is born will be ruined ; 

(57) that has the beard come out, there will be abundant rains ; 

(58) that has some btrta on the head, the countiy will be strengthened (reinforced) ; 

(59) that has on the head the mouth of .an old man and that foams (slabbers), there will be 

great prosperity in the land, the god Bin will give a magnificent harvest (inundate 
the land with fertility), and abundance shall be in the land ; 

(00) that has on one side of the head a thickened ear, the first-born of the men shall live 
a long time (?) ; 
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(Cl) that has ou the head two long and thick eats, there will be tranquility and the pacifi- 
cation of litigation (contests) ■, 

(02) that has the figure in horn (like a horn ?) . . 

As ancient and as obscure as are these records, Ballantyne has carefully 
gone over each, and gives the follorving lucid explanatory comments : — 

“ Wliat ‘ears like a lion' (No. 1) may have been it is difficult to determine ; but doubt- 
less the direction and shape of the auricles were so altered as to give them an animal 
appearance, and possibly the deformity was that called ‘ orechio ad ansa ' by Lombroso. 
Tlic absence of one or both ears (Nos. 2 and 3) has been noted in recent times by Virchow 
(Archiv fur path. Anat., xxx., p. 221), Gradenigo (Taraffi’s ‘ Storia della Teratologia,’ vL, 
p. 552), and others. Generally some cartilaginous remnant is found, but on this point the 
Chaldean record is silent. Variations in the size of the ears (Nos. 4 and 5) are well known 
at the present time, and have been discussed at length by Binder (Archiv fur Psychiatric 
uiid Ncrvenkrankheiten, sx., 1887) and others. The exact malformation indicated in 
Nos. 6 and 7 is, of course, uot to be determined, although fiirther researches in Assyriology 
may clear up this point. The ‘ round ear ’ (No. 8) is one of Binder’s types, and that 
with a ‘ wound below ’ (No. 9) probably refers to a case of fistula auris congenita (Toyn- 
bee, ‘Diseases of the Ear,' 1860). The instance of an infant born with two ears on the 
right side (No. 10) was doubtless one of cervical auricle or preauricular appendage, whilst 
closure of the external auditoiy meatus (No. 11) is a well-known deformity. 

“The next thirteen cases (Nos. 12-24) were instances of anomalies of the mouth and 
nose. The ‘bird’s beak' (No. 12) may have been a markedly aquiline nose; No. 13 was 
a case of astoma ; and Nos. 14 and 15 were instances of stenosis or atresia of the anterior 
narcs. Fetuses with absence of the maxillae (Nos. 16 and 17) are in modern terminology 
called agnathous. Deformities like that existing in Nos. 20 and 21 have been observed in 
paracephalic and cyclopic fetuses. The coincident absence of nose and penis (No. 21) is 
interesting, especially wlien taken in coq|unction with the popular belief that the size of the 
former organ varies with that of the latter. Enlargement of the upper lip (No. 22), c.illed 
cpiniacrochclia by Tamffi, and absence of the lips (No. 23), known now under the name of 
hrachychclia, have been not unfrequently noticed in recent times. The next six cases (Nos. 
25-30) were instances of malformations of the upper limb : Nos. 25, 26. and 27 were prob- 
ably instances of the so-called spontaneous or intrauterine amputation ; and Nos. 28, 29, 
and 30 were examples of the comparatively common deformity known as polydactyly. No. 
31 wa.<! probably a c.asc of ectopia cordis. 

“Then follow five instances of genital abnormalities (Nos. 32-36), consisting of absence 
of the penis (epispadias?), absence of penis and umbilicus (epispadias and exomplialos ?), 
berniapliroditisiii, iuiperforatc anus, and nondescent of one testicle. The nine following 
cju^cs (Nos. 37-45) were anomalies of the lower limbs : Nos. 37, 38, and 42 may have been 
spontaneous amputations ; Nos. 39 and 40 were doubtless instances of webbed toes (syn- 
d.ictyly), and the deformity indicated in No. 45 was presumably talipes equinus. The 
infant bom with three feet (No. 43) was possibly a case of parasitic monstrosity, several of 
which have been reported in recent teratolo^c literature ; but what is meant by the state- 
ment concerning ‘ male and female legs ’ it is not easy to determine. 

“CcrUun of the ten following prodigies (Nos. 46-55) cannot in the present state of our 
knowledge be identified. Tlie presence of congenital patches of white or gray hair on the 
scalp, ns recorded in No. 46, is not an unknown occurrence at the present time ; but wlint 
the Clialdcans meant by ipga, pindc, Jiali, siksi, and kaU on the head of the new-born 
infant it is impossible to tell. The guess may be hazarded that cepb.'ilbcmatoma, hj'dro- 
ccplialiis, moningoccle, nevi, or an excessive amount of vernix caseosa were the conditions 
indicated, but a under acquaintance with the meaning of the cuneifonu characters is neces- 
sary before anj’ certain identification is possible. The ‘pieces of skin hanging from the 
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liead ’ (No. 51) may have been fragments of the membranes ; but there is nothing in tiie 
accompanying prediction to help us to trace the origin of the popular belief in the good luck 
following the baby born with a caul. If No. 53 was a case of congenital horns on the head, it 
must be regarded as a unique example, unless, indeed, a form of fetal ichthyosis be indicated. 

“The remaining observations (No. 56-62) refer to cases of congenital teeth (No. 66), 
to deformity of the ears (Nos. 60 and 61), and a horn (No. 62),’’ 

From these early times almost to the present clay similar significance has 
been attached to minor structural anomalies. In the following pages the 
individual anomalies will be discussed separately and the most interesting 
examples of each will be cited. It is manifestly evident tliat the object of 
this chapter is to mention the most striking instances of abnormism and to 
give accompanying descriptions of associate points of interest, rather than to 
offer a scientific exposition of teratology, for which the reader is referred 
elsewhere. 

Congenital defect of the epidermis and true skin is a rarity in 
patholog)’. Pastorollo “ speaks of a child which lived for two and a lialf 
hours whose hands and feet were entirely destitute of epidermis ; the true 
skin of those parts looked like that of a dead and already putrefying child. 
Hank.s ^ cites the hi.stoiy of a case of antepartum desquamation of the skin 
in a living fetus. Hochstettor® describes a full-term, living male fetus with 
cutaneous defect on both sides of the abdomen a little above the umbilicus. 
The placenta and membranes were normal, a fact indicating that the defect 
was not due to amniotic adhesions ; the child had a club-foot on the left side. 
The mother had a fall three weeks before labor. 

Abnormal Elasticity of the Skin. — In some instances the skin is 
affixed so loosely to the underlying tissues and is possessed of so great elas- 
ticity that it can be stretched almost to the same extent as India rubber. 
There have been individuals who could take the skin of the forehead and 
pull it down over the nose, or raise the skin of the neck over the mouth. 
They also occasionally liave an associate muscular development in the sub- 
cutaneous tissues similar to the panniculus adiposus of quadrupeds, giving 
them preternatural motile power over the skin. The man recently exhibited 
under the title of the “ Elastic-Skin Man ” was an example of this anomaly. 
The first of this class of exhibitionists was seen in Buda-Pesth some years 
since and possessed great elasticity in the skin of his whole body ; even his 
nose could bo stretched. Figure 70 represents a photograph of an exhibi- 
tionist named Felix "NVchrle, who besides having the power to stretch his skin 
could readily bend his fingers backward and forward. The photograph was 
taken in January, 1888. 

In these congenital cases there is loose attachment of the skin without 
hy])ertrophy, to which the term dermatolysis is restricted by Crocker. Job 
van Meekren,®™ the celebrated Dutch physician of the seventeenth century, 

a 153, July, 1845. ^ 125 , 1880, 595. c 263, 1894, 542. 
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states that in 1657 a Spaniard, Georgius Albcs, is reported to have been able 
to draw the skin of the left pectoral region to the left ear, or the skin under 
the face over the chin to the vertex. The skin over the knee eould be 
extended half a yard, and when it retracted to its normal position it was not 
in folds. Soiffert examined a case of this nature in a young man of nineteen, 
and, contrarj' to Kopp’s supposition, found that in some skin from over the 
left second rib the elastic fibers were quite normal, but there was transforma- 
tion of the connective tissue of the dennis into an unformed tissue like a 

myxoma, with total disappearance of the 
connective-tissue bundles. Laxity of 
the skin after distention .is often seen in 
multi]^)am, both in the breasts and in the 
abdominal walls, and also from obesity, 
but in all such cases the skin falls in 
folds, and does not have a normal appear- 
ance like that of the true elastic-skin 
man.” 

Occasionally abnormal development 
of the scalp is noticed. IMcDowall “ 
records an instance in an epileptic idiot 
of twenty-two. On each side of the 
median line of the head there were five 
deep furrows (Fig. 71), more curved and 
shorter ns the distance from the median 
line increased. In the illustration the 
hair in the furrows is left longer tlian 
that on the rest of the head. The patient 
was distinctly microcephalic and the 
right side of the body was markedly 
wasted. The folds were due to hyper- 
trophy of the muscles and scalp, and tlie 
same sort of furrowing is noticed when 
a dog ** pricks his ears.” This ease may 
possibly be considered as an example of reversion to inferior tj'pes. Cowan 
records two cases of the foregoing nature in idiots. The first case (Fig. 72) 
was a paralytic idiot of thirty-nine, whose cranial development was small in 
proportion to the size of the face and body ; the cranium was oxycejihalic ; the 
scalp was lax and redundant and the hair thin ; there were 13 furrows, five on 
each side rimning anteroposteriorly, and three in the occipital region running 
transversely. The occipitofrontalis muscle had no action on them. The 
second case was tliat of an idiot of forty-four of a more degraded type than 
the previous one. The cranium was round and bullet-shaped and the hair 



Fig 70 —An “ elastlo.9l:]n mon," 


“ 465, Jan., 1893. 


b 465, Oct., 1893. 
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generally thick. The scalp was not so lax as in the other case, but the 
furrows were more crooked. By tickling the scalp over the back of the 
neck the two median fiu’iws involuntarily deepened. 

Impervious Skin. — There have been individuals who claimed that their 
skin was impervious to ordinary puncture, and from time to time these indi- 
viduals have appeared in some of the larger medical clinics of the world for 
inspection. Accoi'ding to a recent number of the London Graphic, there is 
in Berlin a Singhalese who baffles all investigations by jjhysicians by the 
impenetrability of his skin. The bronzed Easterner, a Hercules in shape, 
claims to have found an elixir which will render the human sldn impervious 
to any metal point or sharpened edge of a knife or dagger, and calls himself 
the “ jMan with Iron Skin.” He is now exhibiting himself, and his greatest 
feat is to pass with his entire body through a hoop the inside of which is hardly 



big enough to admit liis body and is closely set with sharp knife-points, dag- 
gers, nails, and similar things. Through this hoop he squeezes his body with 
absolute impunity. The physicians do not agree as to his immunity, and 
some of tlicm think that Rhaimin, which is his name, is a fakir who has by 
long practice succeeded in hardening himself against the impressions of 
metal upon his skin. The professors of the Berlin clinic, however, consid- 
ered it worth while to lecture about the man’s skin, pronouncing it an inex- 
plicable matter. This individual performed at the London Alhambra in the 
latter part of 1895. Besides climbing with bare feet a ladder whose nmgs 
were sharp-edged swords, and lying on a bed of nail points with four men 
seated upon him, he curled himself up in a barrel, through wliose inner edges 
nails jn’ojected, and was rolled about the stage at a rapid rate. Emerging 
from thence uninjured, he gracefully bows himself off the stage. 
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Some individuals claim immunity fi-om burns and show many interesting 
featt, in liandling fire. As they are nothing but skilful « fire jugglers’' they 
deserve no mention here. TJie immunity of the participants in the savage 
fire ceremonies will be discussed in Chapter I^. 

Albinism is characterized by the absolute or relative absence of pigment 
of the skin, due to an arrest, insufficiency, or retardation of this pigment. 
Following Trfilat and Guinard, we may divide albinism into two classes, — 

general and j^artial. 

As to the etiologj' of 
albinism, there is no 
known cause of the com- 
plete form. Heredity 
plays no part in a num- 
ber of cases investigated 
by the authors. D’Aubfi, 
bj' his observations on 
white rabbits, believes 
that the influence of con- 
sanguinity is a marked 
factor in the production 
of albinism; there are, 
however, many instances 
of hei'edity in this ano- 
maly on record, and this 
idea is possibly in har- 
mony Avitli the majority 
of obser\'ers. Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire has noted 
that albinism can also 
be the consequence of 
a pathologic condition 
having its origin in ad- 
verse surroundings, the 
circumstances of the parents, such as the want of exercise, nourishment, 
light, etc. 

Lesser knew a family in which six out of seven were albinos, and in some 
tropical countries, such as Loango, Lower Guinea, it is said to be endemic. 
It is exceptional for the parents to be affected ; but in a case of Schlegel, 
quoted by Crocker, the grandfather w’as an albino, and Marey " describes the 
case of the Cape Hay albinos, in Avhich the mother and father were “ fair 
cniblcms of the African race,” and of their children three were black and 
three were white, born in the following oivler : two consecutive black boys, 

» 124 , 1839 . 



Fig. 73.— An albino familr. 
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two consecutive white girls, one black girl, one white boy. Sym of Edin- 
burgh " relates the history of a family of seven children, who were alternately 
white and black. All but the seventh were living and in good health and 
mentally without defect. The i^arents and other relatives were dark. Figure 
73 portrays an albino family by the name of Cavalier who exliibited in 
Minneapolis in 1887. 

Exarai>les of the total absence of pigment occur in all races, but particu- 
larly is it interesting when seen in negroes who are found absolutely white 
but preserving all the characteristics of their race, as, for instance, the 
kinky, woolly hair, flattened nose, thick lips, etc. Ren6 Caillfi, in his “ Voyage 
a Tombouctou,” says that he saw a white infant, the offspring of a negro and 
negress. Its hair was white, its e 3 'es blue, and its lashes flaxen. Its 
pupils were of a reddish color, and its physiognomy that of a Mandingo. 
He says such cases are not at all uncommon ; they are reall)'’ negro albinos. 
Thomas Jefferson, in his “History of Virginia,” has an excellent description 
of these negroes, with their tremulous and weak eyes ; he remarks that they 
freckle easilv. Buffon speaks of Ethiops with white twins, and saj's that 
albinos are quite common in Africa, being generally of delicate constitution, 
twinkling eyes, and of a low dcgi’ee of intelligence ; they are despised and 
ill-treated Ijy the other negroes. Prichai*d, quoted by Sedgwick, speaks of a 
case of atavic transmission of albinism through the male line of the negro 
race. The grandfather and the grandchild were albinos, the father being 
black. There is a case of a brother and sister who were albinos, the parents 
being of ordinaiy color but the grandfather an albino. Coinde, quoted by 
Sedgwick, speaks of a man who, by two different wives, had tliree albino 
children. 

A description of the ordinary type of albino would be as follows : The 
skin and hair are deprived of pigment ; the eyebrows and eyelashes are of a 
brilliant white or are yellowish ; the iris and the choroid are nearly or entirely 
deprived of coloring material, and in looking at the e.ye we see a roseate 
zone and the ordinary pink pupil ; from absence of pigment they neces- 
sarily keep their ej'cs three-quarters closed, being photophobic to a high 
degree. They are arnblyoiric, and this is due partially to a high degree of 
ametropia (caused by crushiirg of the ej'eball iir the endeavor to shut oirt 
light) and from retinal exhaustion and nystagmus. Many authors have 
claimed that they have little intelligence, but this opirrion is not true. Ordi- 
narity the reproductive frrnctions are normal, and if we exchrde the results of 
the union of two albinos we may say that these individuals are fecund. 

Partial albinism is seen. The parts most ofteir affected are the genitals, 
the hair, the face, the top of the trunk, the nipple, the back of the harrds 
and fingers. Folker ® reports the history of a case of an albino girl having 
pink eyes and red hair, the rest of the flrmily having pink eyes and white 

a 470, July 11, 1891. 580, Aug., 1888. “ 476, 1876, i., 795. 
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liair. Partial albinism, necessarily congenital, presenting a piebald appear- 
ance, must not be confounded with leukoderma, which is rarely seen in the 
young and which will be described later. 

Albinism is found in th.e lower animals, and is exemplified ordinarily 
by rats, mice, crows, robins, etc. In the Zoologic Garden at Baltimore two 
years ago was a pair of pure albino opossums. The white elejjhant is cele- 
brated in the religious history of Oriental nations, and is an object of venera- 
tion and worship in Siam. White monkeys and white roosters are also 
worshiped. In the Jfatural History Museum in London there are stuffed 
examples of albinism and melanism in the lower animals. 

M elanism is an anomaly, the exact contrary of the preceding. It is 
chai’acterized by the presence in the tissues and skin of an excessive amount 
of pigment. True total melanism is unknown in man, in whom is only 
obseiwed partial melanism, characterized simply by a pronounced coloration 
of part of the integument. 

Some curious instances have been related “ of an infant with a t^vo-colored 
face, and of others with one side of the face white and tire other black; 
whether they were cases of partial albinism or partial melanism cannot be 
ascertained from the descriptions. 

Such epidermic anomalies as ichthyosis, scleroderma, and molluscum sim- 
plex, sometimes appearing shortly after birth, but generally seen later in life, 
will be spoken of in the chapter on Anomalous Skin Diseases. 

Human horns are anomalous outgrou’ths from tire sldn and are far more 
frequent than ordinarily supposed. Nearly all the older writers cite exam- 
ples. Aldrovandus, Amatus Lusitanus, Boerhaave, Dupr6, Schenck, Eiver- 
ius, Yallisneri, and many others mention horns on the head. In the ancient 
times horns were sj'rabolic of wisdom and power. Michael Angelo in his 
famous sculpture of Moses has given the patriarch a pair of horns. Eho- 
dius observed a Benedictine monk who had a pair of horns and who was 
addicted to rumination. Fabricius^ saw a man with horns on his head, 
whose ton ruminated ; the son considered that by virtue of his ruminating 
characteristics his father had transmitted to him the peculiar anomaly of the 
family. Fabricius Hildanus®®^ saw a patient with horns all over the body 
and anotlier with horns on the forehead. Gastaher ** spealrs of a horn from 
the left temple ; Zacutus Lusitanus saw a horn from the heel ; Wroe,®* one 
of considerable length from the scapula ; Cosnard, one from the bregma ; the 
Ephemorides, from the foot ; Borellus, from the face and foot, and Ash,® horns 
all over the body. Home, Cooper, and Treves have collected examples of 
horns, and there is one 1 1 inches long and 2J in circumference in a London 
mu.<50um. Lozes collected reports of 71 cases of horns, — 37 in females, 31 
in males, and three in infants. Of this niunber, 15 were on the head, eight on 
the face, 18 on the lower extremities, eight on the trunk, and three on the glans 

“ CS3. 1G9C, 254. 5 418, I 776 , c 629, 176. 
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penis. Wilson " collected reports of 90 cases, — 44 females, 39 males, the sex 
not being mentioned in the remainder- Of these 48 were on the head, four 
on the face, four on the nose, 1 1 on the thigh, tliree on the leg and foot, six 
on the back, five on the glans penis, and nine on the trunk. Lebert’s^®* col- 
lection numbered 109 cases of cutaneous horns. The greater frequency 
among females is admitted by all anthoi's. Old age is a predisposing cause. 
Several patients over seventy have been seen and one of ninety-seven.’’ 

Instances of cutaneous horns, when seen and reported by the laity, give 
rise to most amusing oxa^erations and descriptions. The following account ® 
is given in New South AVales, obviously embellished with apocryphal details 
by some facetious Journalist : The child, five weeks old, was born with hair 
t^vo inches long all over the body ; his features were fiendish and his eyes 
shone like beads bencatli his shagg)’ brows. He had a tail 18 inches 
long, horns from the skull, a full set of teeth, and claw-likc hands; he 
snapped like a dog and crawled on all fours, and refused the natural suste- 
nance of a normal child. The mother almost became an imbecile after the 
birth of the monster. The country people about Bomballa considered this 
devil-child a ])nnishment for a rebuff that the mother gave to a Jewish 
peddler selling Crucifixion-pictures. Vexed by his persistence, she said she 
would sooner have a devil in her house than his picture. 

Lamprey*’ has made a minute examination of the much-sj)okcn-of 
“ Horned Men of Africa.” He found that this anomalv was caused by a 
congenital malformation and remarkable development of the infraorbital 
ridge of the maxillary bone (Fig. 74). He described several cases, and 
through an interpreter found that they were congenital, followed no history 
of traumatism, caused little inconvenience, and were unassociated with dis- 
turbance of the sense of smell. He also learned that the deformit}’ was 
quite rare in the Cape Coast region, and received no information tending to 
prove the conjecture that the tribes in West Africa used artificial means to 
produce the anomaly, although such custom is ])revalent among many 
aborigines. 

Probably the most remarkable case of a horn was that of Paul Eodrigues, 
a Mexican porter," who, from the upper and lateral part of his head, had a 
horji 14 inches in circumference and divided into throe shafts, which he 
concealed by constantly wearing a peculiarly shaped red cap. I'licre is in 
Paris a wax model of a horn, eight or nine inches in length, removed from 
an old woman by the celebrated Souberbiellc. Figure 75 is from a wax model 
supposed to have been taken from life, showing an enormous grayish-black 
horn proceeding from the forehead. Warren mentions a csise under the care 
of Dul)ois, in a woman from whose forehead grew a horn six inches in diam- 
eter and six inches in height. It was hard at the summit and had a fetid 

a .">50, vol. xxvii., p. GO. 418, 177G, i., 311. c Quoted in 759, April, 1894. 
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odor. In 1G96 there was an old woman in France who constantly shed 
long horns from her forehead, one of which was presented to the King. 
Bartholinus mentions a horn 12 inches long. Yoigte cites the case of an old 
woman wlio had a horn branching into three portions, coming from her fore- 
liead. Sands “ speaks of a woman who had a horn 6| inches long, growing 
from her head. There is an account** of the extirpation of a horn nearly 
ten inches -in length from the forehead of a woman of eighty-t^vo. Bejau ® 
describes a woman of forty from whom he excised an excrescence resembling 
a mm*s horn, growing from the left parietal region. It curved fonvard and 
nearly reached the corresponding tuberosity. It was eight cm. long, turn cm. 
broad at the base, and cm. at the apex, and -was quite mobile. It began to 
grow at the age of eleven and had constantly increased. Vidal presented 




Fig T'l African lioroed mon ” (Lamprey)* 


Fig. 75 •^Wax model of a large born. 


before the AcadCmic de M^decine in 1886 a twisted horn from the head of 
a woman. This excrescence was ten inches long, and at the time of presenta- 
tion reproduction of it was taking place in the woman. Figure 76 shows 
a case of ichthyosis cornea pictured in the Lancet, 1850.^ 

There was a woman of seventy-five, living near York,® who had a horny 
groAvth from the face which she broke off" and which began to reproduce, 
the illustration (Fig. 77) representing the growth during twelve months. 
Lall ^ mentions a horn from the cheek ; Gregorj” reports one that measured_7J 
inches long that was removed from the temple of a woman in Edinburgh ; 
Charicrc of Barnstaple saw a horn that measured seven inches growing from 
the nape of a woman's neck ; Kameya Iwa ^ speaks of a dermal horn of the 
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auricle ; Saxton of New York has excised several horns from the tympanic 
membrane of the ear ; ifoycs “ speaks of one from the eyelid j Bigelow ** 




Fig. 77. — Facial luini. 

mentions one from the chin ; Minot ® speaks of a horn from the lower lip, 
and Doran of one from the neck. 

Gould® cites the in.stancc of a horn growing from an epitheliomatous 
penis. The jiatient was fifty- 
two years of age and the 
victim of congenitiil pliimosis. 

He was circumci.'^ed four vears 
previously, and shortly after 
the wound healed tlierc ap- 
peared a smjill wjirt, fiillowcd 
by a horn about the size of a 
marble. Jewett .sjieaks of a 
penile horn 31 inclio.s long 
and 3^ inches in diameter; 

Pick mentions one 21 inches 
long (Fig. 78). There is an 
account ^ of a Russian peasant 
boy who had a hoi’ii on his 
penis from earliest cliildhood. 

•Johnson ^ mentions a case of 
a horn from the scrotum, 
which was of sebaceous origin 
and was subsequently sup- 
planted by an epithelioma. 

Asli reported the case of a girl 

named Annie Jackson, living in Waterford, Ireland, who had horny excres- 

» .’>38, 1869. ^ 331, 1867, vol. xix. o 218, 1864. ‘1 779, 1881. 
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conccs from her joints, arni=, axillic, nipples, cars, and forehead. Locke speaks 
of a hoy at tlie HojHfal do la Charitcin Paris, who had horny cxcrcscences four 
inehe.-. Inn^ and 1 1 inches in circumference growing from his fingci-s and toes. 

Wag'taifc presents a horn whieli grew from the middle of the leg six 
inches below the knee in a woman of eighty. It was a flattened spiral of 
more than two turns, and during forty years’ growth had reached the length 
of 1-1.3 inches. Its height was 3.8 inches, its skin-attachment 1..5 inches 
in diameter, and it ended in a blunt extremity of 0.5 inch in diameter. 
Stephens '' mentions a dermal horn on the buttocks at the scat of a carcino- 
inatoii'; cicatrix. Harris® and Domoncean'* speak of horns from the log. 
(’ruveilhicr ® sawa ^lexican Indian who had a liorn four inches long and eiglit 
inchc' in circumference growing from the left lumbar region. It had been 
sawed oil' twice by the patient’s son and was finally extirpated by Faget. 

The length of the pieces was 
12 inches. Bellamy ^ saw a 
horn on the clitoris about the 
size of a tigePs claw in a 
woman of sevenh'. It had 
its origin from beneath the 
prepiitium clitoridis. 

Horns are generally soli- 
tary, but cases of multiple 

case with eight cutaneous 

A female patient of INIanzii- 
roff had as many as 185 horns. 
Pancoast s reports the case of 
a man whose nose, checks, 
fiirchead, and li])« Avere coveretl with horny groirths, which hjid apparently 
niidcrgime cpit heliomat ous degeneration. The patient was a sea-captain of 
seventy-eight, and had been exposed to the winds all his life. He had 
Miih'ri'd three attacks of erysipelas from prolonged exposure. ^Vhen he 
coii'idted Pancoast the Imrn^: had nearly all fallen off and were brought to 
the phy.'.iciaii for in^jicctioii ; and the photograph (Fig. 79) was taken after 
the patient had tied the horns in .situ on his face. 

Anomalies of the Hair. — Congenital alopecia is quite rare, aud it 
i"^ ‘^ehlom that we see instance-s of individuals who have boon totally destitute 
of hair Iroiii birth. Danz'* knew of two adult sons of a Jewish family who 


horns on the palms and solos. 


formation are known. Lowin 
and Heller record a syiJiilitic 



] Ig 73 — Ciit.mconi horns Shnwine Ivglnntng cpltheliomatous 
iKwin'nillim of llic ha-c (aOcr PaiicoaM) 
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never liad hair or teeth. Sedgwick •'* quotes the case of a man of fifty-eight 
wlio ever since birth was totally devoid of hair and in whom sensible jiorsjiira- 

tion and tears were absent. A cousin on his mother’s side, born a vear beftire 

' • 

liim, had precisely the same peculiarity. Bnifon says that the Turks ami 
some other people practised depilatory customs by the aid of ointments and 
pomades, princi])ally about the genitals. Atkinson ’’ exhibited in Philadel- 
phia a man of forty who never had any distinct growth of hair since birth, 
was edentulous, and destitute of the sense of smell and almost of that of 
taste. He had no apparent perspii-ation, and when working actively he wa-^ 
obliged to wet his clothes in order to moderate the heat of his body. He 
could sleep in wet clothes in a damp collar without catching cold. 'J’liere 
was some hair in the axilla) and on the jnibcs, but only the slightest down nn 
the scalp, and even that was absent on the .>-kin. His maternal gi*andmotlicr 
and uncle were similarly affected ; he was the youngest of 21 chihlren, had 
never been sick, and though not able to chew food in the ordinary manner, 
he had never suffered from dyspejisia in any form. He was marrieil and had 
eight children. Of these, two girls lacked a number of teeth, but liad the 
ordinary quantity of hair. Hill ® speaks of nn aboriginal man in (iueen.sland 
who was entirely devoid of liair on the head, face, and every part of the 
body. He had a sister, since dead, who was similarly liairless. Hill men- 
tions the accounts given of another black tribe, about 500 miles we.'*! of' 
Brisbane, that contained liairle-s members. This is very .stninge, as llie 
Australian aboriginals are a very hairy race of pcojilc, 

Hutchinson mentions a hoy of three and a half in whom there wa^ eon- 


geuital absence of hair and an atrophic condition of the skin and ajqii'nflagc'. 
His mother was bald from the age of six, after alopecia areata. Schede re- 
ports two cases of congenitally bald cliildren of a jiea^ant woman {a boy «»f 
tbivteon and a girl of six months). They had both been horn t|uitc bald, ami 
had remained so. In addition there were neither eyebrows nor oyela^he- ami 
nowhere a trace of lanugo. The children were ()tlu'rwi>e healthy and wtdl 
formed. The parents and brothers were healthy ami ]>0'<e5sed a full growth 
of hair. Thurman ' report-s a case of a man of fifty-eight, who was ahno-t 


devoid of hair all his life and possessed only four teeth. 


His skin was very 


delicate and there was absence of sensible jK'rsjuration ami tears. Tlie skin 


was peculiar in thinness, softness, and absence of pigmentation. The hair <>ii 
the crown of the liead and biick was vciw fine, short, and soft, anti not more 


in quantity than that of an infant of tlirec inontlis. TIkmv wa'^ a similar jieeii- 
liarity in his cousin-german. AVilliams mentions the case of a young la<ly 
of fifteen with scarcely any hair on the eyebrows or head ami m» eyela-lit -. 
She was edentulous and had never sensibly jierspired. She iinjireved under 


tonic treatment. 
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Raver quotes the case of Beauvais, who was a patient in the Hopital de la 
CliaritC in 1827. Tlie skin of this man’s ci-anium was ajjparently completely 
naked, although in examining it narrowly it was found to be beset with a 
quantit)’ of very white and silky hair, similar to tlie down that covers the scalp 
of infants ; here and there on the temples there were a few black specks, occa- 
sioned by the stimips of several hairs which tlie patient had shaved off. The 
evobrows were merely indicated by a few fine and very short hairs ; the free 
edges of the eyelids were without cilia, but the bulb of each of these was indi- 
cated by a small, whitish point. The beard was so thin and weak tliat Beauvais 
clipped it off only eveiy three weeks. A few straggling hairs were obser\’-ed on 
the breast and pubic region, as in young people on the approach of pubertj’. 
There was scarcely any under the axillae. It was rather more abundant on 
the inner parts of the legs. The voice was like that of a full-grown and well- 
con&tituted man. Beauvais was of an amorous disposition and had had syph- 
ilis rtvice. His mother and both sisters had good heads of hair, but his fatlier 
presented the same defects as Beauvais. 

In&tances are on record of women devoid of hair about the genital re^on. 
Riolan says that he examined the body of a female libertine who was totally 
hairless from the umbilical region down. 

Congenital alopecia is seen in animals. There is a species of dog, a 
native of China but now bred in Mexico and in the United States, which 
is distinguished for its congenital alopecia. The same fact has been obseiwed 
occasionally in horses, cattle, and dogs. Heusner “ has seen a pigeon desti- 
tute of feathers, and which engendered a female which in her turn transmitted 
the same characteristic to two of her young. 

Sexualism and Hair Growth. — The growth or development of the hair 
may be accelerated by the state of the organs of generation. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in the pubic hairs and the beard, and is fully exemplified in the sec- 
tion on precocious development (Chapter VII.) ; however, IMoreau de la Sarthe 
showed a child to the Medical Facultj’ of Paris in whom precocious develop- 
ment of the testicles had influeneed that of the hair to such a degree that, 
at the age of six, the chest of this boy was as thickly set with hair as is 
Usually seen in adults. It is well known that eunuchs often lose a great 
part of their beards, and after removal of the ovaries women are seen to 
develop an extra quantity of hair. Gerberon tells of an infant with a 
l)card, and Paullini ® and the Ephemerides mention similar instances. 

Bearded women are not at all infrequent. Hippocrates mentions a 
female who grew a heard shortly after mensti'uation had ceased. It is 
a well-recognized fact that after the menopause women become more 
hirsute, the same being the case after removal of any of the functional 
generative apparatus. Vicat saw a virgin who had a beard, and Joch^ 
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speaks of “foeminis barbati.” Leblond*'* says that certain women of 
Ethiopia and South America have beards and little or no menstruation. He 
also says that sterility and exces- 
sive chastit}' are causes of female 
beards, and cites the case of 
Schott of a youna: widow who 
secluded herself in a cloister 
and soon had a beard. 

Barbara Urstor, who lived in 
the 16th century, had a beard to 
her girdle. The most celebrated 
“ bearded woman ” was Rosine- 
Marguerite Muller, who died in 
a hospital in Dresden in 1732, 
with a thick beard and heavy 
mustache. Julia Pastrana had 
her face covei'ed with thick hair 
and had a full beard and mus- 
tache. She exhibited defective 
dentition in both jaws, and the 
teeth present were arranged in 

an irregular fashion. She had pronounced prognathism, which gave her a 
simian appearance (Fig. 80). Ecker examined in 1876 a woman who died 
at Fribourg, whose face contained a full beard and a luxuriant mustache. 



Fig, 80.— Julia ra&traiin. 



Fig. 81. F»G- 82. 

Bearded insane women (n.arris). 


Harris ^ reports several cases of bearded women, inmates of the Coton Hill 
Lunatic Asylum. One of the patients was eighty-three years of age and had 

a 302, iii., 9. ** 224, June 2, 1894. 
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been insane forty-four years folloAving a puerperal period. She ■would not 
permit the hair on her face to be cut, and the curly -white hairs liad attained 
a length of from eight to ten inches on the chin, while on the upper lip the 
hairs -^vere scarcely an inch. This patient -vvas quite ■womanly in all her senti- 
ments (Fig. 81). The second case was a woman of thirty-six, insane from 
emotional melancholia. She had tufts of thick, curly hair on the chin tu'o 
inches long, light yellowish in color, and a few straggling haire on the upper 
lip. The third case (Fig. 82) was tlmt of a woman of sixtj'-four, who 
exhibited a strong passion for the male sex. Her menstruation had been 
regular until the menopause. She plaited her beai*d, and it Avas seven or 

eight inches long on the chin and 
one inch on the lip. This Avoman 
had extremely hair}- legs. Another 
case Avas that of a Avoman of sixty- 
two, Avho, though bald, dcA^eloped 
a beard before the climacteric. 
Her structural proportions AA'ere 
feminine in character, and it is said 
that her mother, aa’Iio Avas sane, 
had a beard also. A curious case 
was that of a AA’oman of tAA'enty- 
three (Mrs. Viola M.), aa'Iio from 
the age of three had a considerable 
quantity of hair on the side of the 
cheek Avhich eA’entually became a 
fiill beard. She Avas quite feminine 
and Avas free from excessiA’e hair 
elsewhere, her nose and forehead 
being singularly bare. Her A’oice 
was A'ery sAA’eet ; she AA^as married 
at SBA^enteen and a half, liaA’ing 
two normal children, and nursed 
each for one month. “ The bearded 
AA’oman of CA’erj' cireus side-shoAA' is an e\'idence of the curious interest in 
AAdiich these Avomen are held. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 83) is 
a representation of a “ bearded AA'oman ” born in Bracken County, Ky. Her 
beard measured 15 inches in length. 

There is a class of anomalies in which there is an exaggerated develop- 
ment of hair. We AA’ould naturally expect to find the primith'^e peoples, aa'Iio 
are not proAuded AAnth artificial protection against the AA'ind, supjilied AA'ith an 
extra quantitj’- of hair or haA'ing a hairy coat like animals ; but this is some- 
times found among ciAulized people. This abnormal presence of hair on the 
human body has been knoAA’n for many years ; the description of Esau in the 
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Bible is an early instance. Aldrovandus says tliat in the sixteenth centuiy 
there came to the Canary Islands a family consisting of a father, son, and 
two daughters, who were covered all over their bodies by long hair, and their 
portrait, certainly reproduced from life, resembles the modern instances of 
" dog men.” 

In 18S3 thei’e was shown in England and France, afterward in America, 
a girl of seven named « Krao,” a native of Indo-China. The whole body 
of this child was covered with black hair. Her face was of the prognathic 
type, and this, Avith her extraordinaiy prehensile poAA'crs of feet and lips, gave 
her the title of “ Darwin’s missing link.” In 1875 there AA’as exhibited in 
Paris, under the name of “ I’homme-chieu ” Adi'ien JefticheAV, a Bussian 



FJg. 81 .— Two examples of extreme liirsutlcs In n family. 


peasant of fifty-five, Avhosc face, head, back, and limbs AA^ere covered AAuth a 
broAAUi hairy coat looking like aa’ooI and scA’^cral centimeters long. The other 
parts of the body AA'crc also covered AA'ith hair, but less abundantly. This 
individual had a son of three, Tlieodore, A\dio Avas haiiy like himself. 

A family living in Burmah (Shive-Maon, AA'hose history is told by CraAV- 
ford and Yule), consisting of a father, a daughter, and a granddaughter, AA'ere 
nearly covered AAuth hair. Figure 84 represents a someAA'hat similar family 
Avho Avere exhibited in this countiy. 

Teresa Gambardclla, a young girl of tAvelA'’e, mentioned by Lombroso, AA^as 
covered all over the body, AA'ith the exception of the hands and feet, by thick, 
bushy hair. This hypertrichosis Avas exemplified in this country only a few 
months since by a person Avho Avent the rounds of the dime museums under 
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the euphonious name of « Jo-Jo, the dog-face boy.” His faee was truly that 
of a skye-terrior (Fig. 85). 

Sometimes the haii^’^ anomalies are but instances of nsBvus pilosns. The 
Indian ourang-outang woman examined at the office of the Lancet was an 
example of this kind. Hebra, Hildebrandt, Jablokoff, and Klein describe 
similar cases. Many of the older “wild men” were individuals bearing 
extensive haiiy moles. 

Eayer remarks that he has seen a young man of sixteen who exhibited 
himself to the public under the name of a new species of wild man whose 
breast and back were covered with light brown hair of considerable length. 



The surface ujion which it grew was of a brownish hue, different from the 
color of the surrounding integument. Almost the whole of the right arm was 
covered in the same manner. On the lower extremity several tufts of hair 
were observed implanted upon brown spots from seven to eight lines in diameter 
symmetrically disposed upon both legs. Tlie hair was brown, of tlie same 
color as that of the head. Bichat® informs us that he saw at Paris an un- 
fortunate man who from his birth Avas afflicted with a liaiiy covering of his 
face like that of a uuld boar, and he adds that the stories Avhich were cun'cnt 
among the vulgar of individuals Anth a boaris head, AAmlf ’s head, etc., un- 
“ Anat. G6n6rale, Paris, 1812, T. iv., 827. 
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cloubtcclly referred to cases in ■wliieh tlic face M'as covered to a greater or less 
degree with hair. VillcrniG sa-w a child of six at Poitiers in 1808 whose 
body, except the feet and hands, was covered with a great number of promi- 
nent brown s])ot.s of diflerent dimensions, beset Avith hair slmrter and not so 
strong as that of a boar, but bearing a certain resemblance to the bristles of 
that animal. These spots occupied about onc-fillh of the surliice of this 
child’s skin. Campaignac in the eaidy part of this century exhibited a case 
in which there was a large tufi of long black hair growing from the shoulder. 
Dufour “ has detailed a case of a young man of twenty whose sacral region 
contained a tuft of hair as long and black, thick and pliant, as that of the 
head, and, particularly remarkable in this case, the skin 
from which it grew was jis fine and white as the integument 
of the rest of the body. There was a woman exhibited 
rocentlv, under the advevtisoment of “ the ladv with a mane,” 

Avho had growing from the center of her back between the 
shoulders a veritable mane of long, black hair, Avhich 
doubtless proceeded from a form of naevus (I'^ig. Sd). 

Duysc reports a case of extensive hypertrichosis of the 
back in a girl aged nine years ; her teeth were normal ; there 
was pigmentation of the back and numerous ])igmenlary nevi 
on the face. Below each sea])ula there were tumors of the 
nature of (ibroma molluscum. In addition t<» hairy nevi 
on the other parts of the body there was Iwalized ichthyosis. 

Ziemssen figures an interesting cjise of najvus pilosus 
resembling “bathing tights” (Fig. 87). There were also 
present several benign tumors (fibroma molluscum) and 
numerous .‘smaller nevi over the body. Sehiilz first observed 
the patient in 187<S. This inilividual’s name Avas Blake, 
and he .stated that he Avas born Avilh a large nawus spread- 
ing over the upper parts of the thighs and loAA’er parts of the 
trunk, like bathing-tights, and rcsenibling the pelt of an 
animal. The .•same AA'as true of the small hairy ])arts and 
the larger and smaller tumors. Subsequently the altered portions of the skin 
had gnidually become somcAvliat huger. The skin of the large hairy najvus, 
as well as that of the smaller ones, AA'.as stated by Schulz to liaA’c been in the 
main thickened, in jiart uneven, A'errucose, from A’ory light to intensely dark 
broAvn in color ; the consistency of the larger mammiform and smaller tumors 
soft, doughy, and clastic. The case AA'as really one of large congenital nmvus 
pilosus and fibroma molluscum combined. 

A Peruvian boy Avas .shoAvn .at the Westminster Aquarium Avith a dark, 
hairy mole situated in the loAvcr part of the trunk and on the thighs in the 
position of bathing tights. Nevins Hyde records tAvo similar cases Avith 



Fig. S7,— Large iiie- 
Tii'i pilosus rescmliliiig 
*' bathliig.tfglits.” 


a 162, T. xxvi., 274. 
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demiatolytic growths.*^ A sister of the Peruvian boy referred to had a still 
larger growth, extending from the nucha all over the back. Both she and 
her brother had hundreds of smaller hairy growths of all sizes scattered 
irregularly over the face, trunk, and limbs. According to Crocker, a still 
more extraordinai^^ case, with extensive denmatolj-tie growths all over the 
back and nevi of all sizes elsewhere, is described and engraved in « LavatePs 
Physiognomy,” 1848. Baker*' descrihes an operation in which a large mole 
occupying half the forehead was removed by the knife. 

In some instances tlie hair and beard is of an enormous length. 

Erasmus Wilson of Lon- 
don saw a female of thirtj'- 
eight, •whose hair measured 
1. Go meters long. Leonard 
of Philadelphia speaks of a 
man in the interior of this 
country whose beard trailed 
on the ground when he stood 
upright, and measured 2.24 
meters long. Not long ago 
thei'e appeared the famous 
so-called “ Seven Suther- 
land Sisters,” whose hair 
touched the ground, and 
•with -whom nearly everj- one 
is familiar through a hair 
tonic which they extensive- 
ly advertised. In Nature, 
January 9, 1892, is an ac- 
count of a Percheron horse 
whose mane measured 13 
feet and whose tail meas- 
ured almost ten feet, prob- 
ably the greatest example of 
excessive mane development 
on record. Figure 88 represents JMiss Owens, an exlribitionist, whose hair 
measured eight feet three inches. In Leslie’s Weekly, Januaij’ 2, 1896, there 
is a portrait of an old negress named Nancy Garrison whose woolly hair "was 
equally as long. 

The Ephemerides ° contains the accxrnnt of a "n'ornan who had hair from 
the mons veneris which hung to the knees j it was affected •with plica polo- 
nica, as was also the other hair of the body. 

Bayer saw a Piedmontese of twentj'-eight, with an athletic build, •u'ho had 
a 445, ill., 93. b 550, bd. c 104, dec. 2, an. vi., 1688. 
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but little beard or hair on the trunk, but whose scalp was covered with a 
most extraordinaiy crop. It was extremely fine and silky, was artificially 
frizzled, dark brown in color, and formed a mass nearly five feet in circum- 
ference. 

Certain pathologic conditions may give rise to accidental growths of 
hair. Boyer was accustomed to qiiote in his lectures the case of a man who, 
having an inflamed tumor in the tliigh, perceived this part becoming covered 
in a short time with numerous long hairs. Bayer speaks of several instances 
of this kind. In one the part alFected by a blister in a child of two became 
covered with hair. Another instance was that of a student of medicine, who 
after bathing in the sea for a lengtli of time, and exposing himself to the hot 
sun, became affected with coppery patches, from Avhich there sprang a gl’o^^d:h 
of hair. Bricheteau, quoted by the same autliority, speaks of a woman of 
twenty-four, having white sldn and hair of deep black, who after a long ill- 
ness occasioned by an affection analogous to marasmus became covered, 
especially on the back, breast, and abdomen, with a multitude of small eleva- 
tions similar to those Avhich appear on exposure to cold. These little 
elevations became brownish at the end of a few days, and short, fair, silky 
hair was observed on the summit of each, which grew so rapidly that the 
whole surface of the body with the exception of the hands and face became 
velvety. The hair thus evolved was afterward thrown out spontaneously and 
was not afterward reproduced. 

Anomalies of tlie Color of the Hair. — New-born infants sometimes 
have tufts of hair on their heads which are perfectly white in color. Schenck 
speaks of a young man whose beard from its first apiiearance grew white. 
Young men from eighteen to rtventy occasionally become gray ; and accord- 
ing to Bayer, paroxysms of rage, unexpected and unwelcome news, diseases 
of the scalp such as favus, wounds of the head, habitual headache, over- 
indulgence of the sexual appetite, mercurial courses too frequently repeated, 
too great anxiety, etc., have been known to blanch the hair prematurely. 

The well-accepted fact of the sudden changing of the color of the 
hair from violent emotions or other causes has always excited great interest, 
and many ingenious explanations have been devised to account for it. There 
is a record in the time of Charles V. of a young man who was committed 
to prison in 1546 for seducing his girl companion, and while there was in 
great fear and grief, expecting a death-sentence from the Emperor the next day. 
When brought before his judge, his face was wan and pale and his hair and 
beard gray, the change having taken place in the night. His beard was filthy 
with drivel, and the Emperor, moved by his pitiful condition, pardoned him. 
There was a clergyman “ of Nottingham whose daughter at the age of 
thirteen experienced a change from jet-blackness of the hair to white in a 
single night, but this was confined to a spot on tlie back of the head li 

a 564, iii., 515. 
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inches in length. Her hair soon became striped, and in seven years was 
totally white. The same article speaks of a girl in Bedfordshire, Maria 
Seeley, aged eight, whose face was swarthy, and whose hair was long and 
dark on one side and light and short on the other. One side of her body 
was also brown, while the other side was light and fair. She was seen by 
the faculty in London, but no cause could be established. 

Voigtel mentions the occurrence of canities almost suddenly. Bichat had 
a personal acquaintance w’hose hair became almost entirely gray in conse- 
quence of some distressing new's that reached him. Cassan “ records a 
similar case. According to Bayer, a woman by the name of P6rat, sum- 
moned before the Chamber of Peers to give evidence in the trial of the 
assassin Louvel, was so much affected that her hair became entirely white in 
a single night. Byron makes mention of this peculiar anomaly in the open- 
ing stanzas of the Prisoner of Chillon : ” — 

“ My hair is gray, hut not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears.” 

The commentators say that Byron had reference to Ludovico Sforza and 
others. The fact of the change is asserted of Marie Antoinette, the w'ife of 
Louis XYI., though in not quite so short a period, grief and not fear being the 
cause. Ziemssen cites Landois’ case of a compositor of thirlj'-four who was 
admitted to a hospital July 9th with symptoms of delirium tremens ; until 
improvement began to set in (July 13th) he Avas continually tormented by 
terrifying pictures of the imagination. In the night preceding the day last 
mentioned the hair of tlie head and beard of the patient, formerly blond, 
became gray. Accurate examination by Landois showed the pigment con- 
tents of •the hair to be unchanged, and led him to belieA'e that the Avhite color 
was solely due to the excessive development of air-bubbles in the hair shaft. 
Popular belief brings the premature and especially the sudden whitening 
into connection Avith depressing mental emotions. We might quote the 
German expression — “ Sich graue Haare etwas wachsen lassen ” (“ To Avoriy 
one’s self graj'”). Brown-S6quard obsen^ed on several occasions in his 
oAATi dark beard hairs which had turned white in a night and which he 
epilated. He closes his brief communication on the subject with the belief 
that it is quite possible for black hair to turn white in one night or even in a 
less time, altliough Hebra and Elaposi discredit sudden canities (Duhring). 
Raymond and Vulpian** obsers^ed a lady of neurotic type Avhose hair during 
a severe paroxj'sm of neuralgia following a mental strain changed color in 
five hours over the entire scalp except on the back and sides ; most of the 
hair changed from black to red, but some to quite white, and in two days 

» 16*2, Jan., 1837. b 470, Oct. 14, 1882. 
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all the red hair became white and a quantity fell off. The patient recovered 
her genei’al health, but with almost total loss of hair, only a few red, white, 
and black hairs remaining on the occipital and temporal regions. Crocker 
cites the case of a Spanish cock which was nearly killed by some pigs. The 
morning after the adventure the feathei^ of the liead laid become completely 
white, and about half of those on the back of the neck were also changed. 

Dewecs“ reports a case of puerperal convulsions in a patient under his 
care M'hich was attended with sudden canities. From 10 a. M. to 4 p.m. 
50 ounces of blood were taken. Between the time of Dr. Dewces’ visits, 
not more than an hour, the hair anterior to the coronal suture turned white. 
The next day it was less light, and in four or five days was nearly its natural 
color. He also mentions two cases of sudden blanching from fright. 

Fowler*’ mentions the case of a healthy girl of sixteen who found one 
morning while combing her hair, which was black, that a strip the whole 
length of the back hair was Avhitc, starting from a .«urface about two inches 
square ai*ound the occipital protubcrsinee. Two weeks later she had patches 
of ephelis over the whole body. 

Prentiss, in Science, October 3, 1<S90, has collected mimerons instances of 
sudden canities, several of which will be given : — 

“In the Canada Journal of Medical Science, 1832, p. 113, is reported a 
case of sudden canities due to business-woriy. The microscope showed a 
great many air-vesicles botli in the inedullaiy substance and be^vcou the 
medullary and cortical substance. 

“In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1851, is imported a ease of 
a man thirty years old, whose hair ‘ was scared ’ white in a day by a grizzly 
bear. He was sick in a mining camp, was left alone, and fell asleep. On 
waking he found a grizzly bear standing over him. 

“ A second case is that of a man of twenty-three years who was gambling 
in California, He placed his entire savings of SHOO on the turn of a card. 
He was under tremendous nervous excitement while the cards were being 
dealt. The next day his hair was perfectly white. 

“ In the same article is the statement that the jet-black hair of the Pacific 
Islanders docs not turn gray gradually, but when it docs turn it is .sudden, 
usually the result of fright or sudden emotions.” 

D’xVlbcn, quoted In* Fournier,^ describes a young man of twenty-four, an 
officer in the regiment of Touraine in 1781, who spent the night in carnal 
dissipation with a mulatto, after which he had violent spasms, rendering flex- 
ion of the body impossible. His beard and hair on the right side of the body 
M*as found as white as snow, the left side being unchanged. He appeared be- 
fore the racult6 de Montpelier, and though cured of his nervous symptoms 
his hair was still white, and no suggestion of relief was offered him. 

Louis of Bavaria, who died in 1294, on learning of the innocence of his 

ft Phila. Med. Museum, iii., 210. •* 476, 1853, i., 556. c 302, iv., 176. 
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■wife, whom lie had put to death on a suspicion of her infidelity, had a change 
of color in his hair, which became wliitc almost immediately. Vauvillicrs, 
the celebrated Hellenist, became white-haired almost immediately after a terri- 
ble dream, and Brizard, the comedian, experienced the same change after a 
narrow escajic from drowning in the Khonc. The beard and the hair of the 
Duke of Brunswiclc whitened in twenty-four hours after hearing that his 
father had been mortally wounded at the battle of Aueretadt. 

De Schweinitz * speaks of a well-formed and healthy brunette of eighteen 
ill whom the middle portion of the cilia of the right upper eyelid and a number 
of the hairs of the lower lid turned white in a week. Both eyes were myopic, 
but no other cause could be assigned. Another similar case is cited by Hirsh- 
berg, and the authors have seen similar cases. Thornton of Margate records 
the case of a lady in whom the hair of the left eyebrow and eyelashes began 
to turn white after a fortnight of sudden grief, and within a week all the hair 
of these regions was quite white and remained so. Ko other part was 
affected nor was there any other symptom. After a traumatic ophthalmitis 
of the left and sympathetic infiammation of the right eye in a boy of nine, 
Schenek observed that a group of cilia of the right ujiper lid and nearly all 
the la>hes of the upper lid of the left eye, which had been enucleated, turned 
silveiy-white in a short time. Ludwig has known the eyelashes to become 
white after small-pox. Communications are also on record of local deeolor- 
ization of the e)’obi‘'ows and lashes in neuralgias of isolated branches of the 
trigeminus, especially of the supraorbital nerve. 

Temporary and Partial Canities, — Of special interest arc those cases in 
which whiteness of the hair is only temporary. Thus, Compagne mentions a 
case in which the black hair of a woman of thirtj'-six began to fade on the 
twentj'-third day of a malignant fever, and on the sixth day following U'as 
perfectly wliite, but on the seventh da}’ the hairs became darker again, and on 
the fourteenth day after the change they had become as black as they were 
originally. 'Wilson records a case in Avhich the hair lost its color in winter 
and regained it in summer. Sir John Forbes, accoiding to Crocker, had gray 
hair for a long time, then suddenly it all turned white, and after remaining so 
for a year it returned to its original gray. 

Grayness of the liair is sometimes only partial. According to Crocker an 
adult whose hair was generally brown had a tuft of white hair over the tem- 
ple, and several like cases are on record. Loriy tells us that grayness of one 
side only is sometimes occasioned by severe headache. Hagedorn has known 
the beard to be black in one place and white in another. Brandis mentions the 
hair becoming white on one side of the face while it continued of its former 
color on the other. Rayer quotes cases of canities of the W'hole of. one side 
of the body, 

Richelot obser^’ed white mottling of hair in a girl sick with chlorosis. 
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The whitening extended from the roots to a distance of two inches. The prob- 
able cause was a temporary alteration of the pigment-forming function. When 
the chlorosis was cured the natural color returned. Paullini and Riedlin, as 
well as the Ephemcrides, speak of different colored hair in the same head, and 
it is not at all rare to see individuals with an anomalously colored patch of 
hair on the head. The members of the ancient house of Rohan were said to 
possess a tuft of white hair on the front of their heads. 

Michelson of Konigsberg describes a curious case in a barrister of twenty- 
three affected with partial canities. In the family of both parents there was 
stated to be congenital premature canities, and some white hairs had been 
obseiTed even in childhood. In the fifteenth year, after a grave attack of 
scarlet fever, the hair to a great extent fell out. The succeeding growth of hair 
was stated to have been throughout lighter in tissue and color and fissured 
at the points. Soon after bunches of 
white hair appeared on the occiput, and 
in the succeeding years small patches 
of decolored hairs were observed also 
on the anterior and lateral portions of 
the scalp. In the spring of 1880 the 
patient exhibited signs of infiltration of 
the a])ex of the right lung, and afterward 
a violent headache came on. At the time 
of the report the patient presented the ap- 
pearance shown in Figure 89. The com- 
plexion was delicate throughout, the eye- 
lashes and eyelids dark brown, the mous- 
tache and Avhiskers blond, and in the 
latter were a few groups of white hair. 

The white patches Avere chiefly on the left 
side of llie head. The hairs giwing on 
them Avere unpigmented, but othenA’ise normal. The patient stated .that his 
head never SAveated. He AA'as stout and exhibited no signs of internal disease, 
except at the apex of the right lung. 

Anomalous Color Changes of the Hair. — The hair is liable to undergo 
certain changes of color connected Avith some modification of that part of the 
bulb secreting its coloring-matter. Alibert, quoted by Raver, giA’-es us a 
report of the case of a young lady Avho, after a severe fever Avhich folloAved a 
very difficult labor, lost a fine head of hair during a discharge of viscid fluid, 
AA'hich inundated the head in eveiy part. He tells us, furtlier, that the hair 
grcAV again of a deep black color after the recovery of the patient. The same 
Avriter tells of the case of James B — , boi-n AAith broAvn hair, aa'Iao, having lost 
it all during the course of a sickness, had it replaced AAntli a crop of the 
brightest red. White and gray hair has also, under peculiar circumstances. 



Kig. 80.— Jlottlcd hair (Michelson). 
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been replaced by hair of the same color as the individual had in youth, 
are even assured by Bruley that in 1798 the white hair of a woman sixfy 
years of age changed to black a few days before her death. The bulbs in 
this case were found of great size, and appeared gorged with a substance from 
which tlie hair derived its color. The wlrite hairs that remained, on the con- 
trarv, grew from shriveled bulbs much smaller than those producing the 
black. This patient died of phthisis.® 

A very singular case, published early in the century, was that of a woman 
whose hair, naturally fair, assumed a tawny red color as often as she was 
affected Anth a certain fever, and returned to its natural hue as soon as the 
g-mptoms abated.** YillermS alludes to the case of a young lady, sixteen 
years of age, AA-ho had never suffered except from trilling headaches, and aa'Iio, 
in the AA-inter of 1817, perceh’ed that the hair began to fall out from scA’cral 
parts of her head, so that before six months AA'ere OA'er she became entirely 
bald. In the beginning of January*, 1819, her head became coA’ered AA'ith a 
kind of black aa'ooI over those places that were first denuded, and light brown 
hair began to develop from the rest of the scalp. Some of this fell out again 
Avhen it had groAA*n from three to four inches ; the rest changed color at 
different distances from its end and grew of a chestnut color from the roots. 
The hair, half black, half chestnut, had a very singular appearance. 

Alibert and Beigel relate cases of women AA'ith blond hair AA'hich all came 
off after a seA’ere fever (typhus in one case), and AA'hen it grew' again it AA'as 
quite black. Alibert also saw a young man who lost his broAA'n hair after an 
illness, and after restoration it became red. According to Crocker, in an 
idiotic girl of epileptic type (in an ag'lum at Edinburgh), Avith alternating 
phases of stupidity and excitement, tlie hair in the stupid jdiase AA'as blond 
and in the excited condition red. The change of color took place in the 
course of tAA’o or three days, beginning first at the free ends, and remaining 
of the same tint for seA'en or eight days. The pale hairs had more air-spaces 
than the darker ones. There was much structural change in the brain and 
spinal cord. Smyly of Dublin reported a case of suppuratiA'e disease of the 
temporal bone, in AA'hich the hair changed from a mouse-color to a reddish- 
broAvn ; and .Squire records a congenital case in a deaf mute, in AA'hom the hair 
on the left side AA'as in light patches of true auburn and dark patches of dark 
broAvn like a tortoise-shell cap ; on the other side the hair AA'as a dark broAA'n. 
Crocker mentions the changes AA’hich IiaA'e occurred in rare instances after 
death from dark broAA'n to rod. 

Chemic colorations of A-arious tints occur. Blue hair is seen in AA'orkers 
in cobalt mines and indigo AA'orks ; green hair in copper smelters ; deep red- 
broAA'n hair in handlers of crude anilin ; and the hair is dyed a purplish- 
broAA’n AA'heneA'er cliiysarobin applications used on a scalp come in contact 
with an alkali, as AA'hen Avashed Avith soap. Among such cases in older 
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literature Blanchard and Marcelliis Donatus speak of green hair • Rosse 
saw two instances of the same, for one of which he could find no cause ; the 
other patient >vorked in a brass foundiy. 

Many curious causes are given for alopecia. Gilibert and Merlet " 
mention sexual excess ; Marcellus Donatus ^ gives fear ; the Ephemerides 
speaks of baldness from fright ; and Leo Africanus, in his description of 
Barbary, describes endemic baldness. Neyronis ® makes the following ob- 
servation : A man of seventy-three, convalescent from a fever, one morning, 
about six months after recovery perceived that lie had lost all his hair, even 
his eyelashes, e)’ebrows, nostril-hairs, etc. Altliough his health continued 
good, the hair was never renewed. 

The principal anomalies of the nails observed are absence, hj^per- 
trophy, and displacement of these organs. Some persons are born with 
finger-nails and toe-nails either very rudimentary or entirely absent; in 
others they are of great length and tliickncss. The Chinese nobility allow 
their finger-nails to grow to a 
great length and spend much 
time in the care of these nails. 

Some savage tribes have long 
and thick nails resembling the 
claws of beasts, and use them in 
the same way as the lower ani- 
mals. There is a description of 
a pereon with finger-nails that 
resembled the horns of a goat. 

Xeuhof, in his books on Tartary 
and China, says that many Chinamen have two nails on the little toe, and 
other instances of double nails have been reported. 

The nails may be reversed or ai’ise from anomalous iDOsitions. Bartho- 
linus ® speaks of nails from the inner side of the digits ; in another case, in 
which the fingers were wanting, he found the nails implanted on the stumps. 
Tulpius says he knew of a case in which nails camo from the articulations of 
three digits ; and many other curious arrangements of nails arc to be found. 

Rouhuot sent a description and drawing of some monstrous nails to the 
Academic des Sciences de Paris (Fig. 90). The largest of these was the left 
great toe-nail, which, from its extremity to its root, measured 4|- inches ; the 
lamina} of which it consisted were placed one over the other, like the tiles on a 
roof, only reversed. This nail and several of the others were of unequal 
thickness and were variously curved, probably on account of the pressure 
of the shoe or the neighboring digits. Rayer mentions two nails sent to 
him by Bricheteau, physician of the Hdpital Necker, belonging to an old 

“ Diss. calvites, Paris, 1G62. ** 306i L- t-i cap. i., p. 15. 
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woman who had lived in the Salpgtriere. They were vei^' thick and spirally 
twisted, like tlie horns of a ram. Saviard informs us that he saw a patient 
at the Hotel Dicu who had a horn like that of a ram, instead of a nail, on 
each great toe, the extremities of which were turned to the metatai-siis and 
overlapped the whole of tlie other toes of each foot. The skeleton of Simore, 
preser\'ed in Paris, is remaikable for the ankylosis of all the articulations 
and the considerable size of all the nails. The fingers and toes, spread out 
and ankylosed, ended in nails of great length and nearly of equal thickness. 
A woman by the name of Melin, living in the last century in Paris, was 
surnamed “ the woman witli nails;” according to the description given by 
Saillant in 1776 she presented another and not less curious instance of the 
excessive groui:!! of the nails. 

Musaeus * gives an account of the nails of a girl of twenty, which grew to 
such a size that some of those of the fingers were five inches in length. They 
were composed of several layers, whitish interiorly, reddish-gray on the ex- 
terior, and full of black points. These nails fell off at the end of four months 
and were succeeded by others. There were also horny laminae on the 
knees and shoulders and elbows which bore a resemblance to nails, or rather 
talons. They were sensitive only at the point of insertion into the skin. 
Various other parts of the body, particularly the backs of the hands, pre- 
sented these horny productions. One of them was four inches in length. This 
homy grou’th appeared after small-pox. Ash, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, records a somewhat similar case in a girl of twelve. 

Anomalies of the Teeth. — Pliny, Colombns, van Swieten, Haller, Mar- 
cellus Donatus, Baudelocquc, Soemmering, and Gardien all cite instances in 
which children have come into the world with several teeth already erupted. 
Haller ■‘®'’ lias collected 19 cases of children born with teeth. Polydorus 
Virgilus describes an infant who was born with six teeth. Some celebrated 
men are supposed to have been born with teeth ; Louis XIV. was accredited 
with having two teeth at birth. Bigot, a physician and philosopher of the six- 
teenth centurj' ; Boyd, the poet ; Valerian, Eichard III,, as well as some of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, were reputed to have had this anomaly. 
The significance of the natal eruption of teeth is not always that of vigor, as 
many of the subjects succumb early in life. There were two cases typical of 
fetal dentition shown before the Acad6raie de Mfidecine de Paris. One of the 
subjects had two middle incisors in the lower jaw and the other had one tooth 
well through. Levison ’’ saw a female born with two central incisors in the 
lower jaw. 

Thomas ® mentions a case of antenatal development of nine teeth. Puech, 
Mattei, Dumas, Belluzi, and others report the eruption of teeth in the new- 
born. In Dumas’ case the teeth had to be extracted on account of ulceration 
of the tongue. 

“ Diss. de ungnibns monstrosis, Hafniie, 1716. t 476, 1846, ii., 699. = 125, vii., 601. 
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Instances of triple dentition late in life are quite numerous, many occur- 
ring after a hundrecl years. Mcntzclius speaks of a man of one hundred and 
ten •who had nine new teeth. Lord Baeon cites the case of a Countess Desmond, 
who when over a century old had two new teeth ; Hufclaiid saw an instance of 
dentition at one hundred and sixteen ; Nitzsch speaks of one at one hundred, 
and the Ephemerides contain an account of a triple dentition at one hundred 
and twenty. There is an account" of a country laborer who lost all his teeth 
by the time he arrived at his sixtieth year of age, but about a half year after- 
ward a new set made their appearance. Bisset ** mentions an account of an 
old woman who acquired twelve molar teeth at the age of ninety-eight. Carre ® 
notes a case of dental eruption in an individual of eighty-five. Mazzoti 
speaks of a third dentition, and Ysabeau writes of dentition of a molar at 
the age of ninety-two. There is a record of a physician of the name of Slave 
who retained all his second teeth until the age of eighty, when they fell out ; 
after five years another set appeared, which he retained until his death at one 
hundred. In the same report® there is mentioned an old Scotchman who 
died at one hundred and ten, whose teeth wore renewed at an advanced age 
after he had lost his second teeth. One of tlie older journals speaks of 
dentition at seventy, eighty-four, ninety, and one hundred and fourteen. The 
Philosophical Transactions of London contain accounts of dentition at seventy- 
five and eighty-ouc. Bassett ^ tells of an old woman who had twelve molar teeth 
at the age of eighty-eight. In France there is recorded dentition at eighty- 
five ® and an account of an old man of seventy-three who had six new teeth. 
Von Hehnont relates an instance of triple dentition at the same age. There 
is recorded in Germany an account of a woman of ninety who had dentition 
at forty-seven and sixty-seven, each time a new set of teeth appearing; 
Hunter and P6trequin have observed similar cases. Carter * describes an ex- 
ample of third dentition. LisoiiJ makes a curious observation of a sixth 
dentition. 

Edentulousness. — I7e have already noticed the association of congenital 
alopecia with edentulousness, but, strange to say, Magitot has remarked that 
I’homme-chien,” was the subject of defective dentition. Borellus found 
atrophy of all the dental follicles in a u’oman of sixty udio never had pos- 
sessed any teeth. Fanton-Touvet saw a boy of nine who had never had teeth, 
and Fox a woman who had but four in both jaws ; Tomes cites several similar 
instances. Hutchinson ^ siioaks of a child who was perfectly edentulous as 
to temporary teeth, but who had the permanent teeth duly and fully erupted. 
Guilford* describes a man of forty-eight, who was edentulous from birth, 
who also totally lacked the sense of smell, and was ahnost without the sense 


0 534, 1784, iii., 105. ^ 524, Load., 1787, viii., 370. 
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of taste ; the surface of liis body was covered -vvitli fine hairs and he had 
never liad visible perspiration. This is probably tlie same case quoted in the 
foregoing paragraph in regard to the anomalies of hair. Otto, quoted by 
Sedgwick, speaks of t^vo brothers who were both totally edentulous. It 
might be interesting in this connection to note that Oudet found in a fetus at 
term all the dental follicles in a process of supjjuration, leaving no doubt that, 
if the fetus had been born viable, it would have been edentulous. GiraldSs 
mentions the absence of teeth in an infant of sixteen months. Bronzet 
describes a child of twelve, with only half its teeth, in whom the alveolar 
bowlers receded as in age. Baumes remarks that he had seen a man who 
never had any teeth. 

The anomalies of excessive dentitioii are of several varieties, those of 
simple supemumerar)’^ teeth, double or triple rows, and those in anomalous 
positions. Ibbetson saw a child with five iueisore in the inferior maxillaiy 
bone, and Fanton-Touvet describes a young lady who possessed five large in- 
cisors of the fix’s! dentition in the superior maxilla. Bayer " notes a case of 
dentition of four canines, which first made their appearance after pain for eight 
days in the jaws and associated with convulsions. In an Ethiopian Soem- 
mering has seen one molar too many on each side and in each jaw. Ploucqnet 
and Tesmer have seen five incisors and Fanchard six. Many persons have 
the suixei’numeraiy teeth parallel with their neighbors, anteriorly or posteriorly. 
Costa reports a case in which there were five canine teetli in the upper jaw, 
two placed laterally on either side, and one on the right side behind the other 
two. The patient was twenty-six years of age, well formed and in good health. 

In some cases tliere is fusion of the teetli. Pliny, Bartholinus, and 
Molanthon pretend to have seen the union of all the teeth, making a continu- 
ous mass. In tlie “ Mus6e de PFcole dentaire de Paris there are several 
milk-teeth, both of the superior and inferior maxiUa, Avhich ai’e fused togetlxer. 
Bloch cites a case in which there were two rows of teeth in the superior 
maxilla. Hellwig^'^ has observed three rows of teeth, and the Ejxhemerides 
contain an account of a similar anomaly. 

Extraoral Dentition. — Probably tlie most curious anomaly of teeth is 
that in which they are found in other tlian normal positions. Albinus speaks 
of teeth in the nose and orbit ; Boi’ellus, in the palate ; Fabi’icius Hildanus,®** 
under the tongue ; Schenck, fi-om the palate ; and thei’e are many similar 
modern records. Heister in 1743 wrote a dissei’tation on extraoral teeth. 
The folloiring is a recent quotation :® — 

“In the Norsk Magazin fur Lxegevidemskaben, January, 1895, it is 
I’epoi’ted that Dr. Dave, at a meeting of the Medical Society' in Christiania, 
showed a tooth I’emoved from the nose of a woman aged fifl 5 '’-three. The 
patient had consulted him for ear-trouble, and the tooth was found acci- 
dentally during the routine examination. It was easily removed, having 

1 302, viii., 411. X) 358, March, 1895. c 224, 1895, ii., 512. 
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been situated in a small depression at the junction of the floor and external 
wall of the nasal cavity, 22 mm. from the external nares. This j)atient had 
all her teeth j they were placed somewhat far from each other. Tlie tooth 
resembled a millc canine ; the end of the im])crfcct root was covered with a 
fold of mucous membrane, with stratified epithelium. TJie speaker suggested 
that part of the mucous membrane of the mouth with its tooth-germ had 
become impacted bchveen the superior and premaxillary bones and thus 
cut off from the cavity of the mouth. Another speiikcr criticised this fetal 
dislocation and believed it to be due to an inversion — a development in the 
wrong direction — ^liv which the tooth had grown upwaivi into the nose. The 
same speaker also pointed out that the stratified ej)ithelium of the mucous 
membrane did not prove a connection with the cavity of the mouth, as it is 
known that cylindric epitlielium-cells after irritative processes are replaced 
by flat ones.” 

Delpech saw a young man in 1829 who had an opening in the palatine 
vault occasioned Iw the extraction of a tooth. This opening communicated 
with the nasal fossa by a fracture of the palatine and maxillary bones ; the 
cmjiloyment of an obturator was necessary. It is not rare to sec teeth, 
generally canine, make their eruption from the vault of the palate; and 
these teeth are not generally supernumerary, but examples of vice and devia- 
tion of position. Fanton-Touvet, however, gives an cxamjilc of a super- 
numerary tooth implanted in tlie palatine arch. Branch * describes a little 
negro boy who had t^vo large teeth in the nose ; his dentition was otherwise 
normal, but a portion of the nose Avas destroyed by ulceration. Roy 
describes a Hindoo lad of fourteen who had a tooth in the nose, supposed to 
have been a tumor. It was of the canine tyjjc, and was ct>vercd with enamel 
to the junction with the root, which was deeply imbedded in the side and u])j)cr 
part of the antrum. The boy had a perfect set of permanent tooth and no 
deformity, swelling, or cystic formation of the jaw. This was clearly a case 
of cxtrafollicular (levelopuient and eruption of the tooth in an anomalous 
position, the peculiarity being that while in other similar cases the crown of 
the tooth shows itself at the floor of the nasal cavity from below upward, in 
this instance the dental follicle was transposed, the eruption being from 
above downward. Hall ® cites an instance in which the right upper canine 
of a girl erupted in the nose. The subject .showed marked evidence of 
hereditary .syphilis. Carver'* describes a child who had a tooth growing 
from the lower right eyelid. The number of deciduous teeth was perfect ; 
although this tooth was canine it had a somewhat hulbulous fang. 

Of anomalies of the head the firet to be considered will be the anen- 
cephalous monsters who, strange to say, have been known to survive birth. 
Clcricus'* cites an example of life for five days in a child without a cere- 
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brum. Heysham “ records the birth of a child without a cerebrum and re- 
marks that it was kept alive for six days. There was a child born alive in Italy 
in 1831 without a brain or a cerebellum — ^in fact, no cranial cavity — and yet 
it lived eleven hours.** A somewhat similar case is recorded in the last cen- 
tmy .108 jn Philosophical Transactions® there is mentioned a child 
virtually born without a head who lived four days ; and Le Due records a 
case of a child born without brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata, and 
who lived half an hour. Brunet** describes an anencephalous boy born at 
term who survived his birth. Sa\dard delivered an anencephalous ehild at 
term which died in thiity-six hours. Lawrence ® mentions a child with brain 
and cranium deficient that lived five days. Putnam*’ speaks of a female 
nosencephalous monster that lived rtventy-nine hours. Angell and Eisner in 
hlarch, 1895,““ reported a case of anencephaly, or rather pseudcncephaly, 
associated with double divei^ent strabismus and limbs in a state of constant 
spastic contraction. The infant lived eight days. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire 
cites an example of anencephaly which lived a quarter of an hour. Faiivel 
mentioned one tliat lived tern hours, and Sue describes a similar instance in 
which life persisted for seven hours and distinct motions were noticed. Mala- 
cariie saw life in one for rtvelve hours, and M6ry has given a description of a 
child born without brain that lived almost a full daj’’ and took nourishment. 
In the Hotel-Dieu in Palis in 1812 Serres saw a monster of this type which 
lived three days, and was fed on milk and sugared water, as no nurse could 
be found who was willing to suckle it. 

Fraser s mentions a brother and sister, aged tiventy and thirty, respectively, 
who from birth had exhibited signs of defective development of the cere- 
bellum. They lacked power of coordination and walked with a drunken, 
staggering gait j they could not touch tlie nose with the finger when their 
eyes were shut, etc. The parents of these unfortunate peraons were perfectly 
healthy, as were the rest of tlieir family. Cruveilhicr cites a case of a girl of 
eleven who had absolutely no cerebellum, with the same symptoms which are 
characteristic in such cases. There is also recorded the histoiy of a man** 
who was deficient in the corpus callosum ; at the age of sixty-rtvo, though of 
feeble intelligence, he presented no signs of neiwous disorder. Claude 
BernaKl made an autopsy on a woman who had no trace of olfactory lobes, 
and after a minute inquii^' into her life he found that her sense of smell had 
been good despite her deficiency. 

Bullring relates the liistory of a case somewhat analogous to viability of 
anencephalous monsters. It was a bicephalous child that lived thirtj^-tiro 
houra after he had ligated one of its heads. * 

^^’'ardj mentions an instance of congenital absence of the corpora callo- 

“ 524, iii., 250. b 470, 1832-3, i., 570. c 629, 1700, 23. d Progrfes cle la M6d., 1098. 
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sum. Paget * and Heniy mention cases in wliicli the corpora callosum, the 
fornix, and septum lucidum were imperfectly formed. Maunoir ** reports con- 
genital malformation of the brain, consisting of almost complete absence of 
the occipital lobe. The patient died at the twenty-eighth month. Combettes ® 
reports the case of a girl who died at the age of eleven who had complete 
absence of the cerebellum in addition to other minor struetural defects ; this 
was probably the case mentioned by Cruveilhier.^ 

Diminution in volume of the head is called microcephaly. Probably 
the most remarkable case on record is that mentioned by Lombroso. The 



individual was called “ I’homme-oiscau,” or the human bird, and his cranial 
cai)acity M'as only 390 c. c. Lombroso speaks of another individual 


» 550, xxix., 65. 
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d The nrgument that the Ijrain is not the sole organ of the mind is in a measure sub- 
stantiated by a wonderful case of a decapitated rooster, reported from Michigan. * A stroke 
of the knife had severed the laryn.x and removed the whole mass of the cerebrum, leaving 
the inner aspect and base of the skull exposed. The cerebrum was partly removed ; the 
external auditory meatus was preserved. Immediately after the decapitation the rooster was 
left to its supposed death struggles, but it ran headless to the barn, where it was secured and 
subsequently fed by pushing corn down its esophagus, and allowing water to trickle into this 
tube from the spout of an oil-can. The phenomena exhibited by the rooster were quite 
interesting. It made all the motions of pecking, strutted about, flapped its wings, attempted 
to crow, but, of course, without making any sound. It exhibited no signs of incoordination, 
but did not seem to hear. A ludicrous exhibition was the absurd, sidelong paa scui made 
toward the hens. 
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called “ riiomme-lapin,” or man-rabbit, whose cranium was only slightly 
larger than that of the other, measuring 490 mm. in circumference. Castclli 
alludes to endemic microcephaly among ^ome of the peoples of Asia. AVe 
also find it in the Caribbean Islands, and from the skulls and portraits of the 
ancient Aztecs n e are led to believe that they were also niicrocephalic. 

Two cieatures of celebrity were Maximo and Bartola, who fortnentj'- 
five j-eai-b have been shown in Americji and in Europe under the name of the 
“Aztecs” or the “Aztec children” (Fig. 91). They wore male and 
female and very short, with heads resembling closely the bas-reliefs on the 

ancient Aztec temples of hlexico. Their 
facial angle was about 45°, and they had 
jutting lips and little or no chin. They 
wore their hair in an enormous bunch to 
niagnify the deformity. These curiosities 
were boi-n in Central America and were 
possibly half Indian and Negro. They 
were little better than idiots in point of 
intelligence. 

Figure 92 represents a microcephalic 
youth knon n as the “ Mexican wild boy,” 
who was show n wdth the AA^'aHace circus. 

Yirchow’ exhibited a girl of four- 
teen A^hose face was no larger than that 
of a new'-born child, and whose head 
was scarcely as large as a man’s fist, 
hlagitot reported a ca^e of a micro- 
cephalic \Yoman of thirtj’^ W’ho ■weighed 
70 pounds. 

Hippocrates and Strabonius both 
speak of head-binding as a custom in- 
ducing artificial microcephaly, and 
some tribes of North American Indians 
still retain this custom. 

As a rule, microcephaly is attended 
■with a«<;oeiate idiocy and arrested development of the rest of the body. 
Ossification of the fontanelles in a mature infant ■would necessarily prevent 
full de\elopment of the brain. Osiander and others have noticed this 
anomaly. There are cases on record in ■w’hich the fontanelles have remained 
open until adulthood. 

Augmentation of the volume of the head is called macrocephaly, and 
there are a number of curious examples related. Benvenuti describes 
an individual, otherw'ise w'ell formed, ■whose head began to enlarge at 

“ Quoted 538, 1884, 522. 
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seven. At twenty-seven it incasurctl ovoi* 37 inches in circiiniference 
and the man’s fiico was 15 inches in height ; no othev portion of his body 
increased abnormally ; his voice Wits normal and he was very intelligent. 
He died of apople.\y at the age of thirty." 

Fournier speaks of a cranium in the cabinet of the Natural History 
IMnseum of iMarsoillcs of a man by the name of Borghini, who died in 1610. 
At the time he was described he was fifty years old, four feet in heiglit ; liis 
Jicad measured three feet in eiroumfeivnce and one foot in height. Tliere was 
a proverb in ^farseilles, ** Apas mat de sen <pie Borghini,” meaning in the 
local dialect, “ Thou hast no more wit than Borghini.” Tliis man, whose fame 
beeamc known all over France, was not able, as he grew older, to maintain 
the weight of his head, but carried a cushion on each sluuilder to prop it 
up. I'ournier also <piotos the history of a man who died in the same citv in 
1807 at the sige of sixty-seven. Ills head was enormous, and he never lay 
on a bed for thirty yeais, passing his nights in a chair, geneiidly reading or 
writing. He otily ate once in twenty-finir or thirty hours, never warmed 
himself, and never ii.-sed warm water. Ilis knowledge was said to have been 
great and encyclopedic, and he pretended never to have heard the proverb of 
Borghini. There is related the account of a Moor, who was seen in Tunis 
CiU'ly in tlii.s century, thirty-one year.«. «»f age, of middle height, with a head 
.«o ]»rodigious in dimensions that crowds fiocked after him in the streets. 
His nose was quite long, and his mouth so largo that he could eat a mokm as 
others would an apple. He was an imbe(‘ile. William Thomas AndrcAvs 
wa.s a dwarf .seventeen A'oars old, who"e lunul measured iji circumference 35 
indies; from one external auditory meatus to amither, 27,[ inches; from the 
chin over the cranial summit to the subneeipital protuberance, 37i inches ; 
the distance from the chin to the pubes was 20 inelies; and from the ]mbc.s 
to the .soles of the feet, 1 6 ; he was a monon-hid.® James Cardinal, who died 
in Guy’s Ho.q>ital in 1.S25, and who was so celebrated for the size of his 
head, only mca.‘'Urcil 321- inches in head-eirciimferenec. 

The largest healthy brains on record, tliat i.-^, of men of prominence, 
arc tho.se of Cuvier, weighing ounces of Daniel AVeb.stcr, weighing 63| 
ounce.? (the circunderenee of who.se head was 23.^ inches) ; of Abercrombie, 
weighing 63 ounci’.s, and of Spurzheini, Aveighing yojir ounce.s. Byron and 
Cromwell had abnormally heavy iiniins, shoAving marked cA'idenec of disease. 

A curious in.slance in this connection is that quoted by Pigue,*' who gives 
an account of a double brain found in an infant. Keen reports finding a 
fornix Avhich, instead of being solid from side to side, consisted of tAVO lateral 
halves Avith a triangular sjiace betAA'cen them. 

When the augmentation of the Amluine of the cranium is caused by an 
abundant quantity of serous tluid the anomaly is knoAA'n as hydrocephaly. 

n Actes fie la .sodf‘16 iinptr. ties curioax clc In ii.aliirc, toiiu viii. 302, iv., 142. 
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In this condition there is usually no change in the size of the brain-structure 

itself, but often the cranial 
bones are rent far asunder. 
Minot speaks of a hydro- 
cephalic infant whose head 
measured 27^ inches in cir- 
cumference; Bright describes 
one whose head measured 32 
inches ; and Klein, one 43 
inches. Figure 93 represents 
a child of six whose head cir- 
cumference was 36 inches. 
Figure 94 shows a hydro- 
cephalic adult who was ex- 
hibited through this countrj". 

There is a record “ of a 
curious monster born of healthy 
half-caste African parents. 
The deformity was caused by 
a deficiency of osseous ma- 
terial of the bones of the head. There was considerable arrest of develop- 



Fig. 94.— Hfdrocqibalj in an adult. 


ment of the parietal, temporal, and superior maxillaiy bones, in consequence 
of which a veiy small amount of the cerebral substance could be protected by 
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tho niCMubrnnoiis expansion ol* the cranial centers. 


Tlu! interior maxilla and 


the frontal hone were hotli perfect ; the ear^ were well developed and the 
tonjrne stronjr and active; the no<- 
trils weiv im]H'rforale anti there 
was no roof to the month nor Horn* 

to the nares. ’^fhc eves were cnri- 

« 

onslv tree from (‘Velashes, cvelids, 
or brows. Tlie cornea threatened 
to sIou,!!h. There was <h>nbh' hare- 
lip on the left side ; the seeoml and 
tliinl finirers of both hands were 
wel)be<l for their wiinle lenjith ; the 
ri|.dit foot wante<l tin’ distal plialanx 
of the jrreat toe and the let! foot 
was citibbed and <lrawn inward. 

The child swalhnved when fed from 
a spiKin, apjiean'd l<i hear, but ex- 
hibited no sense of lijxht. It <lied 
slioilly after tin* aeeompanying 
sketch Oo) was made. 

Oceasionallva d«'n<*iencv in the 

« • 

osseous mat«*rial of tin* <*raninm or 

. , , Dr 3 * - Miiii-tfr from ilflicli'ticjr of tliflwinrtof till* • 

an abnormal ddatation oi the ion- iiimi. 



tanclles gives n.-e to a hernia of 

the meninges, which, if accompanied by cerebrospinal llnid in any (piantity, 
causes a largo and pecniiarly shaped tnnmr callc<l meningocele (I’ ig. fU)). 
If there is a protrn*-ion of bndn-substanee itselt, a eonditivm known as hernia 

cerebri rcsidls. 

f Complete absence of the inferior maxilla is 

much rarer in man than in animals, Nicolas and 
Preirant have docribed a enrions ease of this anomaly 
in a she<*i), Gurit has named snlijeets presenting the 
total or partial absence of tlie inferior maxilla, agna- 
t hes nr liemiagnathes. Sinijde atrophy of tho inferior 
maxilla has been seen in man as well as in the lower 
aniimds, hut i- mneh less freijuent than atrophy of tho 
superior maxilla. Langenheek rejiorts the case ol‘ a 
^ vomig man who had the inferior maxilla so alropliied 

Dr. 3«.-M.,.InRO<Tlo. 

Ji'oni the breast. He bad also almost eomplcte im- 
mobility of the jaws. Uonllard " rei>orts n deformity of the vi.sago, re.snltiiig 
in a deficiency of the condyle.s of tlie lower jaw. :M anrice” made an ohserva- 
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tion on a vice of conformation of the lower jaw which rendered lactation 
iinj)o«siblc, probably causing the death of the infant on this account. Tonics 
gives a description of a lower jaw the development of the left ramus of 
which had been arrested. Canton “ mentions arrest of development of the 
left pcqiendicular ramus of the lower jaw combined with malformation of 
the external car. 

Exaggerated prominence of the inaxillaries is called prognathism ; that 
of the Piij)erior maxilla is seen in the Korth American Indians. Inferior 
pragnathism is ob.'served in man as well as in animals. The bnll-dog, for 
cxaiH]>Ie, displays this, but in this instance the deformitj’ is really superior 
hrachygnathism, the superior nicaxilla being arrested in development. 

Congenital absence of the nose is a veiy' rare anomaly. Maisonneuve 
has .seen an example in an individual in which, in place of the nasal apiien- 

dix, there was a plane surface perforated b}' two 
small o])enings a little less than one mm. in diam- 
eter and three mm. apart. 

Exaggeration in volume of the nose is quite 
frequent. Ballonius speaks of a nose six times 
larger tlian ordinary. Viewing the Homan celebri- 
ties, Are find that Xuma, to Avhom was given the 
surname Pompilius, had a nose Avhich measured six 
inches. Plutarch, Lycurgus, and Solon had a 
similar enlaigeraent, as had all the kings of Italy 
except Tarquin the Superb. 

Early in the last century a man, Thomas Ved- 
der.« (or IVadhousc), Avith a nose 7^, inches long, Avas 
exhibited throughout Yorkshire. This man exjnrcd 
lip 97.— Tiioinas AVedden. as lic had liA'cd, in a condition of mind best de- 

scribed as the most abject idiocy. The accompany- 
ing illu-tratiou (Fig. 07) is taken from a reproduction of an old print and is 
siippo-c(l to be a true likenc.'ss of this unfortunate indiA’idual. 

There are curious pathologic formations about the nose AA'hich increase its 
A-ohime so cnormoH.-5ly as to interfere Avitli respiration and CA'en Avith alimen- 
tation ; but thc.-e Avill be spoken of in another chapter. 

'rherc have been .«ome celebrities aaIiosc noses AA'ore undersized. The Due 
de (iui-o,thf Dauphin d’ Auvergne, and "NVilliam of Orange, celebrated in the 
nHuaiiCL- of fluA'alrA', had extrcmelv short no=C5. 

TIhtc are a feAv recorded ca-^es of congenital division of the nose. 
Rarlliolinu..,'' 13orelhi«, and the Ephenicridcs speak of duplex noses. Thomas 
o{ fours ha-i oh-erved congenital fissure of the nose. Hiker® reports the 
(-.I'l* of an iiilant of three Aveeks aaIio possessed a supernunieran’ nose on the 
right na-al bone near the inner canthiis of the eye. It Avas pear-shaped, AA'ith 
» rrn, xii., 237. ’’ iso. cent, i., liist. xxv. c 37 c, 1878 , ISO. 
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its bsisc down, and was the size of the natural nose of an infant of that age, 
and air passed through it. Hubboll, Ronaldson,” and Luscha speak of con- 
genital occlusion of the posterior nares. Smith*' and Jarvis « record 
cases of congenital occlusion of the anterior nares. 

Anomalies in size of the mouth are not uncommon. Fournier quotes 
the liistorv of a man who had a nioutli .‘so large that when he opened it all his 
back teeth could be seen. 1’here is a history of .a boy of seventeen ** ndio had 
a prctcrnaturally-sizcd mouth, the transverse diameter being 6i- inches. The 
mother claimed that the boy was born with his foot in his mouth and to this 
fact attributed his deformity. The negro races arc noted for their large 
mouths and thick lip><. A negro called “ Black Diamond,” recently exhibited 
in Philadelphia, could put both his fists in his month. 

Morgan " report.^ two cases of congenital macrostoma accompanied by 



Flj;. 9S. — Jlncrostoma by a<<ccn<ling Fig. 99.— Jincrostonia by lateral 

I.ntt'ral fiv^urc. fiisurp*. 


malformation of the auricles jmd by auricular ajjpendages. Van Duysc^ 
mentions congenital n]iiero.stoma with prcanricnlar tumors and a dermoid of 
the eye. jMaero.«toma i.s sometime.^ produced by lateral fissures (Fig. 99). 
Tn other ca.'ses thi.s nail formation is unilateral and the fissiu’c ascends (Fig. 
98), in which instance the fissure may be accomjianied by a fistula of the duct 
of Sten.scn. Sometimc.s there is as-socisited with these anomalies curious termi- 
nations of the salivarv duct.s, cither through the check by means of a fistula 
or on the anterior part of the neck. 

Microstoma. — There arc a few cases on rccoi’d in which the mouth has 
been so small or ill-defined as not to admit of alimentation. Mollifiro knew 
an individual of forty whose mouth was the exact size of a ten-centime piece. 

Buehnerns ** records a case of congenital atresia of the mouth. Cayley, 


a 318, J880,xxvi., 1035. *' fj-lS, 18(53, i., 320. c 597 , xlvi., 530. 

e 648, 1881, ii., 013. Ami. Soc. do raid, do Gand., 1882, 141. 
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Sraitli,® Sourroiiille,*’ and Stankiewicz of "Warsa-w discuss atresia of the 
nioutli. Caiicnim oris, scarlet fever, burns, scurvy, etc., are occasional 
causes that have been mentioned, the atresia in these instances taking place 
at any time of life. 

Anomalies of the Lips. — ^The aboriginal tribes are particularly noted 
for their large and thick lips, some of which people consider enormous lips 
signs of adornment. Elephantiasis or other pathologic hypertrophy of the 
labial tissues can pi-odiice revolting deformitj', such as is seen in Figure 100, 
representing an itidividual who was exhibited several years ago in Philadel- 
phia. have in English the expression, “pulling a long lip.” Its origin 
is said to date back to a semimythical hero of King Arthur’s time, who, 
“ when sad at heart and melancholic,” would let one of his lips drop below 
his waist, wliile he turned the other up like a cap on his head. 

Blot*= records a case of monstrous congenital li3rpertropliy of the superior 

lip in an infant of eight months. Buck ^ 
successfullv treated by surgical operations 
a case of congenital hypertrophy of the 
under lip, and Detmold ® mentions a similar 
result in a young lady with hypertrophy 
of the lip and lower part of the nose. 
Murra\' ^ reports an undescribed malforma- 
tion of the lower lip occurring in one family. 
AVeiss has reported cases of exstrophy of the 
lips. 

Hare-lip may be unilateral or double, 
and may or may not include the palatine 
arch. In the worst cases it extends in 
fissures on both sides to the orbit (Fig. 

101) . In other cases the minimum degree of this deformitj’ is seen (Fig. 

102 ) . 

Congenital absence of the tongue does not necessarily make speech, 
t.Tsto, or deglutition impossible. Jussieu cites the case of a girl who was born 
without a tongue but who spoke veir distinctly. Berdot^ describes a case 
in which the tongue was deficient, ■without apparent distimbance of any of the 
functions. Riolan mentions speech after loss of the tongue from small-pox. 

Boddington ** gives an account of jMargaret Cutting, who spoke readily and 
intelligibly, .although she had lost her tongue. Saulquin * has an observation 
of a girl witliout a tongue who spoke, sang, and swallowed normally. Aur- 
ran, Bartholinu«!, Eoui«, Parsons, Tulpius, and others mention speech with- 
out the presence of a tongue. 

» no, IS7C. i.. 13. b 363. Ivi., 707. c Bull. Soc. de chir. de P.ir., 1873, ii., 332. 

<1 i -3. 18=2, 171. c 591 , jgj 4 ^ jji., 33 f 220 , 1860, xxvi., 502. 

e 107. vol. u'ii.. 165. b 629, 1732-44, ix.. 126. * 460, 1704, xx., 328. 



Tig 100 — niei>hanti.x«I< of tho face, with 
hyiicttrophT of the uppcT lip. 
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Pliilib * reports a case in which mutism, almost simulating that of one con- 
genitally deaf, was due to congenital adhesions of the tongue to the floor 
of the buccal cavity. Speech was established after removal of the abnormal 
adhesion. Eoutier speaks of ankylosis of the tongue of seventeen years’ 
duration. 

Jurist '’rccoi-ds such abnormal mobility of the tongue that the patient 
was able to project the tongue into the nasopharynx. 'Wheriy and Winslow 
record similar instances. 

There have been individuals with bifid tongues, after the normal type of 
serpents and saurians, and others who possessed a supernumerary tongue. 
Rev. Henry Wharton, Chaplain to Archbishop Hancroft, in his journal, writ- 
ten in the seventeenth century, says that he was born with two tongues and 



Fig. 101.— Double liarc-llp. Fig. 102 -Sligbl Imie-Iip, with fissure of the 

lower eyelid (Krasko). 


passed through life so, one, however, gradually atrophying. In the poly- 
clinic of Schnitzel’ in Vienna in 1892 Hajek observed in a lad of twelve an 
accessory tongue 2.4 cm. in length and eight mm. in breadth, forming a tumor 
at the base of the normal tongue. It was removed by scissors, and on histo- 
logic examination jjroved to be a true tongue with the typical tissues and 
constituents. Borcllus, Epliemcrides, Eschenbach, Mortimer,® Penada, and 
Schenck speak of double tongues, and Avicenna and Schcnck have seen fis- 
sured tongues. Holacus records an instance of double tongue in a pajier 
entitled “De puella bilingui,” and Beaudry and Brothers® speak of cleft 

xxviii,, 539. 
c 538, xxxiii,, 109. 
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tongue. Braine “ records a case in which there was a large hj-pertrophied 
fold of membrane coming from each side of the upper lip. 

In some cases there is marked augmentation of the volume of the 
tongue. Fournier *’ has seen a juggler wth a tongue so long that he could 
extrude it six inches from his mouth. He also refers to a Avoman in Berlin 
with a long tongue, but it was thinner than that of a cat. "WHien she laughed 
it hung OA'er her teeth like a curtain, and was always extremely cold to the 
touch. In the same article tliere is a description of a man Avith a very long 
neck who could touch his tongue to his chest without reclining his head. 
Congenital and acquired hypertrophy of the tongue will be discussed later. 

Amatus Lusitanus ® and Portal refer to the presence of hair on the 
tongue, and later there AA'as an account of a medical student ® Avho com- 
plained of dj'spepsia and a sticky sensation in the mouth. On examination a 
considerable growth of hair AA^as found on the surface of the tongue. The 
hairs AA’ould be detached in vomiting but AA'Ould groAV again, and AA’hen he 
was last seen they AA'ore one inch long. Such are possibly nevoid in formation. 

The ordinary anomalies of the palate arc the fissures, unilateral, bilat- 
eral, median, etc. : they are generally associated AAuth hare-lip. The median 
fissure commencing betAA’een the middle incisors is quite rare. 

Many curious forms of obturator or artificial palate are employed to 
remedy congenital defects. Sercombe ^ mentions a case in Avhich destruction 
of the entire palate AA'as successfully relieA^ed by mechanical means. In some . 
instances among the lower classes these obturators are simple pieces of AA'ood, 
so fasliioned as to fit into the palatine cleft, and not infrequently the obturator 
has been sAA'alloAA’ed, causing obstruction of the air-passages or occluding the 
esophagus. 

Abnormalism of the Uvula. — ^Examples of double uAuila are found in 
the older AA'riters, and Hagendorn speaks of a man aa'Iio aaus born AA’ithout a 
UA’ula. The Ephemerides and Salmuth describe UAmlre so defectiA’e as to be 
hardly noticeable. Bolster, Delius, Hodges, Mackenzie of Baltimore, Orr, 
Riedel, Schufeldt, and Tidyman are among observers reporting bifurcated 
and double UAUila, and they are quite common. Ogle ^ records instances of 
congenital absence of the UAmla. 

Anomalies of the Epiglottis. — ^Slorgagni mentions a man AA'ithout an 
epiglottis who ate and spoke AA'ithout difficult^'. He thought the arytenoids 
were so strongly deA*eloped that they replaced the functions of the missing 
organ. Enos of Brooklyn in 1854 reported absence of the epiglottis AA'ith- 
out interference AA'ith deglutition.** Manifold ' speaks of a case of bifur- 
cated epiglottis. Dcblois^' records an instance of congenital web of the 
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vocal bands. ^lackenzie® removed a congenital papillomatous web 
which had united the vocal cords until the age of twenty-three, thus establish- 
ing the voice. Poore also recorded a case of congenital web in the larynx, 
Elsberg and Scheff mention occlusion of the rima glottidis by a membrane. 

Instances of duplication of the epiglottis attended with a species of 
double voice possess great interest. French described a man of thirty, by 
occupation a singer and contortionist, who became possessed of an extra voice 
when he was sixteen. In high and falsetto tones he could run the scale from 
A to F in an upper and lower range. The compass of the low voice was so 
small that he could not reach the high notes of any song with it, and in sing- 
ing he only used it to break in on the falsetto and produce a sensation. He 
was supposed to possess a double epiglottis.® 

Koe ^ describes a young lady who coidd whistle at will with the lower 
part of her throat and without the aid of her lips. Laryngeal examination 
showed that the fundamental tones were produced by vibrations of the edges 
of the vocal cords, and the modifications wei’e effected by a minute adjust- 
ment of the ventricular bands, which regulated the laryngeal opening above 
the cord, and pressing firmly down closed the ventricle and acted as a damper, 
preventing the vibrations of the cords except in their middle third. Morgan 
in the same journal mentions tlic case of a boy of nineteen, who seemed to 
be affected with laryngeal catarrh, and who exhibited distinct diphthongia. 
He was seen to have two glottic orifices with associate bands. The treatment 
was directed to the catarrh and consequent paresis of the posterior bands, 
and he soon lost his evidences of double voice.® 

Complete absence of the eyes is a very rare anomaly. Wordsworth 
describes a baby of seven weeks, othenvise well formed and healthy, which 
had congenital absence of both eyes. The parents of this child were in every 
respect healthy. There are some cases of monstrosities with closed, adherent 
eyelids and absence of eyes.B Holmes reports a case of congenital absence of 
both eyes, the child otherwise being strong and perfect. The child died of 

a 224, 1874, i., .S17. b Quoted 224, 1880, ii., 311. 

0 148, vol. ii., 271. <1 Archives of Laryugology, J.an. 1, 1882. 

c The followiiig is ii description of the laiyageal formation of a singer who has recently 
acquired considerable notice by her ability to sing notes of the highest tones and to display 
the greatest compass of voice. It is extracted from a Cleveland, Ohio, newspaper: “She 
has unusual development of the larynx, which enables her to throw into vibration and with 
different degrees of rapidity the entire length of the vocal cords or onlj' a part tlicreof. But 
of grctitest interest is her remarkable control over the muscles which regulate the division and 
modification of the r&sonant cavities, the larjmgeal, pharyiigc.al, oral, and nas.*!!, and upon 
this depends the quality of her voice. The uvula is bifurcated, and the two divisions some- 
times act independently. The epiglottis during the production of the highest notes rises 
upward and backward .against the posterior pharyngeal wall in such a way as almost entirely 
to separate the ph.aryngenl cavities, at the same time that it gives an unusual conformation 
to those resonant chambers.” 
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cholera infantum. He also reports a case very similar in a female child of 
American parents. In a girl of eight, of German pareht.<!, he reports defi- 
ciency of the external -walls of each orbit, in addition to great deformitj' of 
the side of the head. He also gives an instance of congenital paralysis of the 
levator palpebra muscles in a child whose vision was perfect and who was 
othenvise perfect. Holmes also reports a case of enormous congenital ex- 
ophthalmos, in wliich the right eye protruded from the orbit and -was no 
longer covered by the cornea. Kinney “ has an account of a child born 
without eyeballs. The delivei^’^ -was normal, and tliere was no histoi^’ of any 
maternal impression ; the child -was otherwise healthy and well formed. 

Landes ** reports the case of an infant in which both eyes were ahsent. 
There were six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot. The child 
lived a few weeks. In some instances of supposed absence of the eyeball the 
eye is present but diminutive and in the posterior portion of the orbit. 
Thei*e are instances of a single orbit -mth no eyes and also a single orbit 
containing t-wo eyes.“ Again we may have two orbits with an absence of 
eyes but the presence of the lacrimal glands, or the eyes may be present or 
very imperfectly developed. Mackenzie mentions cases in -which the orbit 
was more or less completely wanting and a mass of cellular tissue in each eye. 

Cases of U-ving cyclopia, or individuals with one eye in the center of 
the forehead after the manner of the mjrthical Cyclops, are quite rare. Val- 
lentini in 1884 reports a case of a male c)’clopic infant -which lived for 
seventj’-three hours. There were median fissures of the upper lip, pre- 
aurieular appendages, oral deformity, and absence of the olfactorj’ proboscis. 
The fetus was therefore a Cyclops arrhynchus, or cj'clocephalus. Blok ® de- 
scribes a new-born infant -svhicli lived for six or seven hours, having but one 
eye and an extremely small mouth. 

The “Four-eyed Man of Cricklade” was a celebrated English mon- 
strosity of -n’hom little reliable information is obtainable. He was visited by 
lY. Druiy, who is accredited with reporting the following ; — 

“ ‘ So wondrous a thing, such a lusus natune, such a scorn and spite of 
nature I have never seen. It -was a dreadful and shocldng sight.’ This 
unfortunate had four eyes placed in pairs, ‘ one eye above the other and all 
four of a dull brown, encircled with red, the pupils enormously large.’ The 
vision in each organ appeared to be perfect. ‘ He could shut any particular 
eye, the other three remaining open, or, indeed, as many as he chose, each 
several eye seeming to be controlled by his -will and acting independently of 
the remainder. He could also revolve each eye separately in its orbit, look- 
ing backward with one and foru’ard -with another, upward with one and 

“ 218, 1834, li., 25. b 538, Xov. 3, 1894. « 418, 1751, 49. 
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downward with another simultaneously/ He was of a savage, malignant 
disposition, delighting in ugly tricks, teasing children, torturing lielpless ani- 
mals, uttering profane and blasphemous words, and acting altogether like the 
monster, mental and physical, that he was. ‘He could play the fiddle, 
though in a silly sort, having his notes on the left side, while closing the 
right pair of eyes. He also sang, but in a rough, screeching voice not to be 
listened to without disgust.’ ” 

There is a recent report® of a child born in Paris with its eyes in the top 
of its head. The infant seemed to be doing well and crowds of people have 
flocked to see it. Recent reports speak of a child born in Portland, Ore- 
gon, which had a median rudimentary ej'e between two normal eyes. Four- 
nier describes an infant born with perfectly formed eyes, but witli adherent 
eyelids and closed ocular aperture. Forlenze has seen the pupils adherent 
to the conjunctiva, and by dissection has given sight to the subject. 

Dubois ^ cites an instance of supernumerary eyelid. At the external 
angle of the eyelid was a fold of conjunctiva which extended 0.5 cm. in front 
of the conjunctiva, to which it did not adhere, therefore constituting a fourth 
eyelid. Fano ® presents a similar case in a child of four months, in whom no 
other anomaly, either of organs or of vision, was observed. On the right 
side, in front of the external half of the sclerotic, was observed a semilunar 
fold with the concavity inward, and which projected much more when the 
lower lid was depressed. "When the eyelid rolled imrard the fold rolled with 
the globe, but never reached so far as the circumference of the cornea and 
did not interfere with vision. 

Total absence of both irides has been seen in a man of eighteen.^ 
Dixon reports a case of total aniridia with excellent sight in a woman of 
thirty-seven.® In Guy’s Hospital there was seen a case of complete con- 
genital absence of the iris.’’®^ Hentzschel speaks of a man with congenital 
absence of the iris wlio had five children, three of whom e-xhibited the same 
anomaly while the others were normal. Benson, Burnett, Demaux, Lawson, 
Morison, Rculing, Samelson, and others also report congenital deficiency of 
the irides in both eyes. 

Jeaffreson^^’ describes a female of thirty, living in India, who was 
affected with complete ossification of the iris. It was immovable and 
quite beautiful when seen through the transparent cornea ; the sight was only 
slightly impaired. No cause was traceable. 

Multiple Pupils. — ^More than one pupil in the eye has often been 
noticed, and as many as six have been seen. They may be congenital or due 
to some pathologic disturbance after birth. Marcellus Donatiis speaks of 
two pupils in one eye. Beer, Fritsche, and Heuermann are among the older 
writers who have noticed supernumerary pupils. Higgens in 1885 described 

* Amer. Med. Review, Dec., 1895. ^ 145, vol. xxxiv. ® 145, 1863, 1. 
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a boy whose right iris was perforated by four pupils,— one above, one to the 
inner side, one below, and a fourth to the outer side. The first tliree were 
slit-shaped; tlie fourth was the largest and had the appearance as of the 
separation of the iris from ite insertion. There were two pupils in the left 
eve, both to the outer side of the iris, one being slit-like and the other resem- 
bling the fourth pupil in the right eye. All six pupils commenced at the 
periphery, extended inward, and were of different sizes. The fundus could 
be clearly seen through all of the pujiils, and there was no posterior staphy- 
loma nor any choroidal changes. There was a rather high degree of myopia. 
This peculiarity was evidently congenital, and no traces of a central pupil nor 
marks of a past iritis could be found. Clinical Sketches “ contains quite an 
extensive article on and several illnstrations of congenital anomalies of the 
iris. 

Double crystalline lenses are sometimes seen. Fritsch and Valisneri 
have seen this anomaly and there are modern references to it. Wordsworth 
presented to the Medical Society of London six members of one fiimily, all 
of whom had congenital displacement of the crystalline lens out^rard 
and upward. The family consisted of a woman of fifty, two sons, tliirty-five 
and thirty-seven, and three grandchildren — a girl of ten and boys of five 
and seven. The irides were tremulous. 

Clark ® reports a case of congenital dislocation of both crystalline 
lenses. The lenses moved freely through the pupil into the anterior cham- 
bers. The condition remained unchanged for four years, when glaucoma 
supei^'ened. 

Differences in Color of the Two Eyes. — ^It is not uncommon to see 
people with different colored eyes. Anastasius I. had one black eye and the 
other blue, from whence he derived his name “ Dicore," by which this 
Emperor of the Orient -svas generally known. Two distinct colors have been 
seen in an iris. Berry gives a colored illustration of such a case. 

The varieties of strabismus are so common that they will be passed with- 
out mention. Kuhn presents an exhaustive analysis of 73 cases of congeni- 
tal defects of the movements of the eyes, considered clinicall 3 ’' and didacti- 
cally. Some or all of the muscles may be absent or two or more ma}’’ be 
amalgamated, with anomalies of insertion, false, double, or degenerated, etc. 

The influence of heredity in the causation of congenital defects of 
the eye is strikingh’ illustrated by De Beck.® In three generations tivelve 
members of one family had either coloboma iridis or irideremia. He per- 
formed tivo operations for the cure of cataract in tivo brothers. The opera- 
tions were attended with difficultj' in all four ej'es and followed bj' c^'clitis. 
The result was good in one eye of each patient, the eye most recentlj' blind. 
Posey ^ had a case of coloboma in the macular region in a patient who had a 
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supernumerar)’^ tooth. He believes the defects vere inherited, as the patient’s 
mother also had a supernumeraiy tooth. 

Nunnoly*^ reports eases of congenital malformation in three children of 
one family. The globes of two of them (a boy and a girl) wore smaller 
than natural, and in the boy in addition were flattened by the action of the 
recti muscles and were soft ; the sclera, were very vascular and the cornese 
conical, the irides dull, thin, and tremulous ; the pupils were not in the axis 
of vision, but were to the nasal side. The older sister had the same congeni- 
tal condition, but to a lesser degree. The other boy in the family had a total 
absence of irides, but he could see fairly well with the left eye. 

Anomalies of the Ears. — Bilateral absence of the external ears is quite 
rare, although there is a species of sheep, native of China, called the “ Yung- 
ti,” in which this anomaly is constant. Bartliolimis, Lycosthenes, Pai-t*, 
Sehenek, and Oberteuffer have remarked on deficient external cars. Guys, 
the celebrated Marseilles litterateur of the eighteenth century, was born with 

onlv one ear. Chantreuil mentions obliteration of the external auditorv canal 

► • 

in tlie new-born. Bannofont reports a case of congenital imperforation of 
the left auditoiy canal existing near the tympanic membrane with total deaf- 
ness in that ear. Lloyd ® described a fetus showing absence of the external 
auditory meatus on botli sides. Munro ^ reports a case of congenital absence 
of the external auditory meatus of the right ear ; and Richardson ® speaks 
of congenital malformation of the external auditory apparatus of the right 
side. There is an instance ^ of absence of the auditory canal with but par- 
tial loss of hearing. Mussey s reports several cases of congenitally deficient 
or absent aural appendages. One case was that in which there was con- 
genital absence of the external auditory meatus of both ears without much 
impairment of hearing. In neither «ir of N. W. Goddard, aged twent)’-- 
seven, of Yeimont, reported in 1834, U'as there a vestige of an opening or 
passage in the external car, and not even an indentation. The Eustachian 
tube was closed. The integuments of the face and scalp were capable of 
receiving acoustic impressions and of transmitting tliem to the organs of hear- 
ing. The autliors know of a student of a prominent Xew York University 
who is congenitally deficient in external ears, yet his hearing is acute. He 
hides his deformity by wearing his hair long and combed over his ears. 

The knowledge of anomalous auricles is lost in antiquity. Figure 1 03 
represents the head of an ./Egipan in the British Museum showing a super- 
numerary auricle. As a rule, supernumerary auricles are preauricular 
appendages. "Warner, in a report of the examination of 50,000 children, 
quoted by Ballantyne, describes 33 with supernumerary auricles, represented 
by sessile or pedunculated outgrowths in front of the tragus. They are more 
commonly unilateral, always congenital, and can be easily removed, giving vise 

a 550, xlv., 43. 242, 1SG7, xlii., 149. « 779, 1F46, i., 139. 
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to no unpleasant s)Tnptoms. Tliey have a soft and elastic consistenoy, and 
are usually composed of a hyaline or reticular cartilaginous axis covered with 
connective or adipose tissue and skin bearing fine hairs j sometimes both 

cartilage and fat are absent. They are 
often associated with some form of de- 
fective audition — ^harelip, ocular disturb- 
ance, club-feet, congenital hernia, etc. 
These supernumerai^'’ members vaiy from 
one to five in number and are sometimes 
hereditarj'. Eeverdin describes a man 
having a supernumerarj' nipple on the 
light side of his chest, of wdiose five 
diildren three had preauricular append- 
ages. Figure 104 represents a girl with 
a supernumerary auricle in the neck, de- 
scribed in the Lancet, 1888.® A little 
g^rl under Birkett’s care in Guy’s Hos- 
pital more than answered to Macbeth’s 
requisition, “ Had I three ears I’d hear 
thee!” since she possessed two super- 
fluous ones at the sides of the neck, somewhat lower tlian the angle of 
the jaw, which Avere Avell develoiied as to their external contour and made 
up of fibrocartilage.** There is mentioned the case of a boy of six months ® 



fig. 103.— .Sgipan irith Eupemumeniiy auTicIe 
(British Jluscum), 



Fig. 104.— Supcrnumenirj' auricle In the neck. 



Fig. 103.— SupcmumeiaiT' auricle. 


on the left side of whose neck, over the middle anterior border of the sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle, was a nipple-like projection h inch in length ; a rod of 
“ 470, 1888, i., 312. b 548, 1858, 528. c 470, 1889, ii., 1003. 
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cartilage was prolonged into it from a tliin plate, which was freely movable 
in the subcutaneous tissue, forming a striking analogue to an auricle (Fig. 105), 
Moxhay “ cites the instance of a motlicr who was frightened by the sight of a 
boy with liidcous contractions in the neck, and who gave birili to a child with 
two perfect cm's and three rudimentary auricles on the right side, and on the 
left side two rudimentary auricles. 

In some people there is an excessive development of the auricular 
muscles, enabling them to move their ears in a manner similar to that of 
the lower animals. Of the celcbi’atefl instances the Abb6 de Marollcs, says 
Yigncul-Marville, bears witness in his “MCmoircs” that the Regent Crassot 
could easily move his ears. Saint Augustine mentions this anomaly. 

Double tjrmpanitic membrane is spoken of by Loeseke.-^®® There is 
sometimes natural perforation of tlie tympanum in an otherwise perfect ear, 
which e.vplains how some people can blow tobacco-smoke fi’om the ear. 
Fournier has seen several Spaniards and Germans who could perform this 
feat, and knew one man who could smoke a wliole cigar witliout losing any 
smoke, since he made it leave either by his mouth, his ears, or in both waj’s. 
Fournier in the same article mentions that he has seen a woman with cars 
over four inches long. 

Strange to say, there have been reports of cases in which the ossicles n^ere 
deficient without causing any imperfection of hearing. Caldani® mentions 
a case with the incus and malleus deficient, and Scarpa and Torreau ** 
quote instances of deficient ossicles. Thomka in 1895 reported a case of 
supermimeraiy tympanic ossicle, the nature of which u’as unknown, although 
it was neither an inflammatoi^' product nor a remnant of Meckel's cartilage. 

Absence of the Limbs, — Those persons born without limbs are either 
the subjects of intrauterine amputation or of embryonic malformation. Prob- 
ably the most celebrated of this class vras ^larc Cazotte, otherwise known as 
“ P6pin,” who died in Paris in the last centuiy at the age of sixty-t^vo of a 
chronic intestinal disorder. He had no arms, legs, or scrotum, but from very 
jutting .shoulders on each side were well-formed hands. His abdomen ended 
in a flattened buttock with badly-formed feet attached. He was exhibited 
before the public and was celebrated for his dexterit)^ He performed nearly 
all the necessary actions, exhibited skilfulncss in all his movements, and was 
credited with the ability of coitus. He was quite intellectual, being able to 
write in several languages. His skeleton is preserved in the IMusee Dupuy- 
tren (Fig. 106). Flachsland ® speaks of a woman who throe times had borne 
children without arms and legs. Hastings*" describes a living child born 
Avithout any traces of arms or legs (Fig. 107). Garlick s has seen a child 
with neither upper nor lower extremities. In place of them Avere short 
stumps tliree or four inches long, closely resembling the ordinary stmnps after 

ft 224, 1870. ^ 302, iv,, 148. o 401, A'i., 142. * 1379 ^ vi., 321. 

e Observat. patbolog. Anal., p. 44. ^ 776, 1826, ii., 39, e 656, 1849. 
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amputation. The head, chest, body, and male genitals M'cre well formed, and 

the child survived. Hutchinson “ reports the 
historj’ of a child born without extremities, 
probably the result of intrauterine amputa- 
tion. The flaps were healed at the deltoid 
inseilaon and just below the groin. Pare** 
says he saw in Paris a man without arms, who 
bj’ means of his head and neck could crack a 
whip or hold an axe. He ate by means of his 
feet, dealt and played cards, and threw dice 
ndth the same members, e.vhibiting such dex- 
terity that Anally his companions refused to 
. play Avidi him. He was proved to be a 
tliief and a murderer and was finally hanged 
at Gueldres (Fig. 108). Parc also relates 
having seen a woman in Paris who sewed, 
embroidered, and did other things with her 
feet. Jansen'*™ speaks of a man in Spain, 
bom without anns, who could use his feet as 
well as most people use their arms. Schcnck 
and Lotichius give descriptions of armless 
people. 

Hulke® describes a child of four whose 
upper limbs were absent, a small dimple only 
being in their place. He had free movement 
of the shoulders in eveiy direction, and could grasp objects between his cheeks 
and his acromian process ; the prehensile jpower of the toes was well developed, 



Fig. 100.—“ FOpln " (Mu«Se Ilupujrtren). 



as he could pick up a coin thrown to liim. A monster of the same conforina- 
» 779, 1853, 343. b 618, 1020, c 550, 1877. 05. 
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tion was the celebrated painter, Diicornct (Fig. 109), who was born at Lille 
on the 10th of Januaiy, 1806. He was completely deprived of arras, but the 


rest of the body was well formed ndth 
the exception of the feet, of wliicli tlie 
second toe was faulty. The deformity 
of the feet, however, had the hajjpiest 
result, as the .space between tlie groat 
toe and its neighbor was much larger 
than ordinary and the toes much more 
mobile. He became so skilful in his 
adopted profession that he finally painted 
a iiicture eleven feet in heigljt (roiwe- 
senting IMaiy jMagdalene at the feet of 
Christ after the resurrection), which was 
purchased by the Government and given 
to the city of Lille. Broca describes 
James Lcedgwood, Avho was deprived of 
his arms and had only one log. He ex- 
hibited great dexterity with his single 
foot, wrote, discharged a pistol, etc. ; he 
was said to have been able to pick up a 
sewing-needle on a slippery surface with 
his eyes blindfolded. Capitan described 
to the Soci6tC d’anthropologie de Paris a 
young man Avithout arms, Avho was said 



Fig. lOS. — Armless man {after Part). 


to jday a violin and cornet witli his feet. He was able to take a kerchief 



Fig. 109.— Ca'sar 
Ducornct. 


from liis pocket and to blow his nose ; he could make a 
cigarette, light it, and put it in his mouth, play cards, 
drink from a glas.'^, and cat with a foi’k by the aid of 
hi.s dexterous 100 .=!. There was a creature exhibited some 
time .*!iuce in the principal citie.s of France, who was called 
the “ I’homme tronc.” He was totally deprived of all his 
memljens. Curran " describes a Hindoo, a- prostitute of 
forty, with congenital absence of both upper extremities. 
A slight fleshy protuberance dejiended from the cicatrix 
of the humerus and shoulder-joint of the left side, and 
until the age of ten there was one on the right side. She 
performed many tricks u’ith her toes (Fig. 110). Caldaui 
speaks of a monster Avithout arms, Davis mentions one, 
and Smith ® describes a boy of four Avith his upper limbs 


entirely absent. Brcschet has seen a child of nine Avith only portions of the 
upper arms and deformity of loAA^er extremities and pelvis. Par6‘^ says that 


n 536, 1887, i., 116. 
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he saw in Paris in 1573, at the gate of St. Andrew des Arts, a boy of nine, 
a native of a small village near Guise, who had no legs and whose left foot 

was represented by a fleshy body hanging from the 
trunk ; he had but two fingers hanging on his right 
hand, and had between his legs what resembled a 
virile penis. Pal'S attributes this anomaly to a de- 
fault in the quantity of semen. 

The figure and skeleton of Harvey Leach, called 
“ Hervio Nono,’’ is in the museum of the University 
College in London. The pelvis was comparatively 
weak, the femurs hardly to be recognized, and the 
right tibia and foot defective; the left foot was 
better developed, although far from being in due 
proportion to the trunk above. He was one of the 
most remarkable gj'ninasts of his day, and not- 
withstanding the distortion of his lower limbs had 
marvelous power and agility” in them. As an arena- 
horseman, either standing or sitting, he was scarcely 
excelled. He walked and even ran quite well, and 
his power of leaping, partly with his feet and partly 
Fig. uo,-Hindoo armless ■with liis hands, was unusual. His lower limbs 

woman (Curran). Cl'CCt, lie tOUclied the floor with 

his fingers, but he earned his livelihood as much with his lower as -with his 
upper limbs. In his skeleton his left lower limb, between the hip and heel, 
measured 16 inches, while the right, betiveen the 
same points, measured nine inches (Fig. 111)." 

Hare ’’ mentions a boy of five and a half whose head 
and ti'unk were the same as in any other child of like 
age. He was 22i inches high, had no spinal curva- 
ture, but was absolutely devoid of lower extremities. 

The right arm Avas two inches long and the left 2J. 

Each contained the head and a small adjoining por- 
tion of the humerus. The legs were represented by 
masses of cellular tissue and fat coA”ered by skin 
Avhich projected about an inch. He Avas intelligent, 
had a good memory, and exhibited considerable 
actiA*ity”. He seemed to haA’e had more than usual 
mobility” and power of flexion of the lower lumbar 
region. IVhen on his back he was unable to rise 
up, but resting on the lower part of the peMs he 
was able to maintain himself erect. He usually picked ujj objects with his 
teeth, and could hold a coin in the axilla as he rolled from place to place. 

“ 476, 1864, ii., 60. h ri9, 1858-9, x., 308. 
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His rolling was accomplisliecT by a peculiar twisting of the thorax and bend- 
ing of the pelvis. There was no history of inaterual impression during preg- 
nancy, no injury, and no hcreditaiy disposition to anomalous members. 
Figure 112 represents a boy with congenital deficiency of the lower extremi- 
ties, who was exhibited a few years ago in Philadelphia. In Figure 113, 
wliich represents a similar case in a girl whose pliotograph is deposited in the 
flutter jMuscum of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, we see how cleverly 
the congenital defect may be remedied by mechanical contrivance. With her 
crutches and artificial legs this girl was ssiid to liave moved about easily. 

Parvin" describes a “turtlc-mau” as an eetromelian, almost entering the 
class of phocomclians or seal-like 
monsters; the former term sig- 
nifies abortive or imperfect for- 
mation of the members. The 
hands and feet Avere normally de- 
A’clojicd, but the arms, forearms, 
and legs are much shortened (see 
page 84). 

The turtle-woman ” of 
Demerara’^ (Fig. 114) was so 
called because her mother when 
pregnant was frightened by a 
turtle, and also from the child’s 
fancied resemblance to a turtle. 

The femur Avas six inches long ; 
the AA’oman had a foot of six 
bones, four being toes, amz., the 
first and second phalanges of the 
first and second toes. She had 
an acetabnluni, capsule, and liga- 
mentum teres, but no tibia or 

fibula ; she also liad a dcfecti\^e ng. 112,— congenital deficiency of tlio lower cxfreinltlcs. 
right forearm. She Avas never 

the A'ictim of rachitis or like disease, but died of syifiiilis in the Colonial 
Hospital. In her tAVcnty-second year she aa'us deliA'^ercd of a full-groAAni child 
free of deformity. 

There Avas a AA’^oman liAung in BaAmria, under the obserAmtion of Buhl, ® 
Avho had congenital absence of both femiu's and both fibulas. Almost all the 
muscles of the thigh existed, and the main attachment to the pelvis AAms by 
a large capsular articulation. Chai’pentier giA'es the portrait of a AAmman in 
Avhom there Avas a uniform diminution in the size of the limbs. Hebout 
portrays a young man Avith almost complete absence of the thigh and leg, 
Intemationill Med. Mag., PJiila., June, 1892. 47C, 1867, ii., 578. ® 368, 1861, No. 48. 
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from whose right hip there depended a foot (Fig. 115). Accrell " describes 
a peasant of twenty-six, born without a liip, thigli, ol leg on the right side. 
The external genital organs Avere in their usual place, but there Avas only one 
testicle in the scrotum. The man AA-as A’irile. The rectum instead of open- 
ing outAA-ard and underneath AA-as deflected to the right. 

Superiiuniera.ry Limbs. — Haller reports scA’^cral cases of supernuraeraiy 
extremities. Plancus*’ speaks of an infant AA'ith a complete thiiri leg, and 
Dumeril “ cites a similar instance. Gcolfroy-Saint-Hilaire presented to the 
Acadc'mie des Sciences in 1830 a child AA'ith four legs and feet aa-Iio aa'cs in 
good health. Amman suaa' a girl AA’ith a large thigh attached to her nates. 
BeloAA- the thigh AA-as a single leg made by the fusion of tAA’o legs. Xo patella 
AA-as found and the knee Avas aiichylosed. One of the feet of the supernu- 



merary limb had six toes, AA'hile the other, AA'hich AA-as merely an outgroAA’th, 
had tAA-o toes on it. 

According to Jules Guerin, the child named GustaA' EA'rard aa’us bom 
AA’ith a thigh ending in Iaa-o legs and tAA'o imperfect feet depending from the 
left nates (Fig. IIC). 

Tucker** describes a baby born in the Sloane Maternity in Xcaa- Aork, 
October 1, 1894, Avho had a thii-d leg hanging from a bony and fleshy union 
attached to the dorsal spine. The supernumerary leg Avas well formed and 
had a left foot attached to it. Larkin and Jones “ mention the remoA-al of a 
meningocele and a supernumeraiy limb from an infant of four months. This 


a 

c 


Jled. Cliiiurg., Aimt. Cases, London, 1758, 8°. l> De raonstris, etc., Venetiis, 1*749. 
Ball, de la soc. iiliilom., ill., 3. 125, Jan., 1895. ® 224, 1889, ii., 310. 
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limb contained three fingers only, one of which did not have a bony 
skeleton. 

Parc “says that on the day the Venetians and the Genevois made peace 
a monster was born in Italy which had four legs of equal proportions, and 
besides had two supernumeraiy arms from the elbows of the normal limhs. 
This creature lived and was baptized (Fig. 117). 

Anomalies of the Feet. — ^Hatte’’ has seen a woman who bore a child 
that had three feet. Bull “ gives a description of a female infant with the 
left foot double or cloven. There was only one heel, but the anterior portion 
consisted of an anterior and a pos- 
terior part. The anterior foot pre- 
sented a great toe and four smaller 
ones, but deformed like an example 
of talipes equinovarus. Contin- 
uous with the outer edge of the 
anterior part and cundng beneath 
it was a posterior part, looking not 
unlilve a second foot, containing 


Fig. 118.— Double foot (Bull). Fig, 119. — ^Examples of “Sirens,” sbOTring fusion of the 

loirer extremities. 

six well-formed toes situated directly beneath the other five. The eleven 
toes were all perfect and none of them were webbed (Fig. 118). 

There is a class of monsters called “ Sirens ” on account of their resem- 
blance to the fabulous creatures of mj-thologj-^ of that name. Under the 
infiiicnce of compression exercised in the uterus during the early period of 
gestation fusion of the inferior extremities is efiected. The accompanying 
illustration shows the appearance of tliese monsters (Fig. 119), which are 
thought to resemble the enchantresses celebrated by Homer. 

Anomalies of the Hand. — ^Blumenbach sjieaks of an officer who, having 
» CIS, 1017. l> 462, T. ii., 229. c 218, 1875, xciii., 1293. 
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lost his right hand, was subsequently presented by his wife with infants of 
botli sexes showing the same deformity, ainrray “ cites the instance of a 
woman of thirty-eight, well developed, healthy, and the mother of normal 
children, who had a double 
hand. The left arm was ab- 
normal, the flexion of the elbow 
imperfect, and the forearm ter- 
minated in a double hand with 

only rndiraentarv thumbs. In 

* * 

working as a charwoman she 
loaned on the back of the 
flexed carpus. The double hand 
could grasp firmly, though the 
maximum power was not so 
great as that of the right hand. 

Sensation was equally acute in 
all three of the hands. The 
middle and ring fingers of the 
superuumci’aiy hand were web- 
bed as fill* as the proximal joints, 
and the movements of this hand 
were stiff and imperfect. Xo 
single finger of the two hands 
could be extended while the 
other seven were flexed (Fig. 120). Gii*ald&s saw an infant in 1864 with 
somewhat the same deformity, but in which the disposition of the muscles 
and tendons permitted the ordinary movements (Fig. 121). 

Absence of Digits. — IMaygrier describes a woman of twenty-four who 
instead of having a hand on each arm had only one finger, 
and each foot had but two toes. She ivas delivered of tivo 
female children in 1827 and one in 1829, each having 
exactly the same deformities. Her mother was perfectly 
formed, but the fatlicr had but one toe on his foot and 
one finger on his left hand. 

Kohler‘S gives photographs of quite a remarkable case 
of suppression and deformity of the digits of both the 
fingers and toes (Fig. 122). 

Figiu’c 123 shows a man who was recently exhibited 
in Philadelphia. He had but tivo fingers on each hand and two toes on each 
foot, and resembles Kohler’s case in the anomalous digital conformation. 

Figure 1 24 represents an exhibitionist with congenital suppression of four 
digits on each hand. 



Fig, 121. — Double bund 
(Glrnld^s). 




“ 050, 1861--4, iv., 103 ; also 550, xlvi. 
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Fig. 124.— Suppression of digits. 
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Tubby has seen a boy of throe in whom the first, second, and third toes 
of each foot were suppressed, tlie great toe and the little toe being so over- 
grown that they could be opposed. In this family for four generations 15 indi- 
viduals out of 22 presented tliis defect of the lower extremity. The patient’s 
brothei-s and a sister had exactly the same deformity, which lias been called 
“ lobster-claw foot.” 

Falla of Jedburgh speaks of an infant who was born without forearms 
or hands ; at the elbow there was a single finger attached by a thin string of. 
tissue. This was the sixth child, and it presented no other deformity. Falla^ 
also says that instances of intrauterine digital amputation are occasionally 
seen. 

According to Aimandale, supernumerary digits may be classified as 
follows : — 

(1) A deficient organ, loosely attached by a narrow pedicle to the hand 
or foot (or to another digit). 

(2) A more or less develojicd organ, free at its extremity, and articu- 
lating with the head or sides of a metacariial, metatarsal, or phalangeal bone. 

(.3) A fully developed separate digit. 

(4) A digit intimately united along its whole length with another digit, 
and having either an additional metacarpal or metatarsal bone of its own, or 
articulating with the head of one which is common to it and another digit. 

Superstitions relative to supernumerary fingers have long been prevalent. 

In the days of the ancient Chaldeans it was for those of royal birth csjjecially 
that divinations relative to extra digits U’ere cast. Among the ancients we 
also occasionally see illustrations emblematic of wisdom in an individual with 
many fingers, or rather double hands, on each arm. 

Hutchinson,*' in his comments on a short-limbed, polydactylous dwarf 
(Fig. 125) which was dissected by Ruysch, the celebrated Amsteidam anat- 
omist, writes as follows : — 

“This quaint figure is copied from Theodore Kerckring’s ‘Spici- 
legium Anatomicum,’ published in Amsterdam in 1070. The description 
states that the body was that of an infant found drowned in the river on 
October 16, 1668. It was dissected by the renowned Ruysch. A detailed 
description of the skeleton is given. My reason for now reproducing the 
plate is that it offers an important item of evidence in reference to the develop- 
ment of short-limbed d^varfs. Although we must not place too much reliance 
on the accuracy of the draught.'^man, since he ha.s figured some sii 2 )orfluous 
lumbar vertebrae, yet there can be no doubt that the limbs are much too 
short for the trunk and head. This remark especially applies to the lower 
limbs and pelvis. Thc.se arc exactly like those of the Norwich dwarf and 
of the skeleton in the Heidelberg Museum which I described in a recent 
number of the ^ Archives.’ The point of extreme interest in the present case 

b 166, April, 1893. 
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is that this dwarfing of the limbs is associated with polydactylism. Both the 
hands have seven digits. The right foot has eight and the left nine. The 
conditions are not exactly symmetrical, since in some instances a metacarpal or 



metatarsal bone is wanting j or, to put it 
otherwise, t\vo are welded together. It will 
be seen tliat the upper extremities are so 
short that the tips of the digits •will only 
jost touch the iliac crests. 

" This occurrence of short limbs with 
polydaefylism seems to prove conclusively 
that the condition may be due to a modi- 
fication of development of a totally different 
nature from rickets. It is probable that 
the infant was not at full term. Among 
the points •which the author has noticed in 
his description are that the fontanelle was 
doable its usual size ; that the orbits were 
somewhat deformed ; that the two halves 
of the lower jaw w'ere alreadj’’ united ; and 
that the ribs were short and badly formed. 
He also, of course, draws attention to the 
shortness of the limbs, the stoutness of the 
long bones, and the supernumeraiy digits. 
I find no statement that the skeleton was 


Fig. 123.— Skeleton of a short-limbed, 
jiolf dactylous dvarf. 


deposited in any mu.seum, but it is veiy pos- 
sible that it is still in existence in Amster- 


dam, and if so it is very desirable tliat it should be more exactly described.” 
In Figure 126, A represents di-vision of thumb after Guyot-Daub&s, 


B shows a typical case of 
supernumerary fingers, 
and C pictures Morand’s 
case of duplication of 
several toes. 

Forster gives a sketch 
of a hand with nine fin- 
gers and a foot with nine 
toes. Yoight records an 
instance of 13 fingers on 
each hand and 12 toes on 
each foot. Saviard saw 



Hg. 126.— Sapemumeiaiy fingers and toes 


an infant at the Hotel-Dieu in Paris in 1687 -which had 40 digits, ten on 
each member. Annandale relates the history of a woman who had six fingers 
and two thumbs on each hand, and anotlier who had eight toes on one foot. 
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Mcclcel tolls of a case in which a man had 12 fingers and 12 toes, all well 
formed, and whose children and grandchildren inherited the deformit}'. 
Mason" has seen nine toes on the left foot. There is recorded ^ the account 
of a child who had 12 toes and six fingers on each hand, one fractured. 
Braid" describes talipes varus in a child of a few months who had ten toes. 
There is also on record a collection of eases of from seven to ten fingers on 
each hand and from seven to ten toes on each foot. Scherer" gives an illus- 
tration of a female infant, otlierwisc normally formed, with seven fingers on 
each hand, all united and bearing claw-like nails. On each foot there was 
a double halux and five other digits, some of which wore webbed. 

The influence of heredity on this anomaly is well demonstrated. Reau- 
mur was one of the finst to prove this, as shown by tlie Kelleia family of 
Malta, and there have been many corroboratory instances reported ; it is 
shown to last for tlii’ce, four, and even five generations ; intermarriage with 
normal persons finally eradicates it. 

It is particularly in places where consanguineous marriages are prevalent 
tliat supernumerary digits persist in a family. The family of Foldi in the 
tribe of Hyabites living in Arabia are very numerous and confine their 
marriages to their tribe. They all have 24 digits, and infants born with the 
normal number are sacrificed as being the offsj)ring of adultery. The inhab- 
itants of the village of Eycaux in France, at the end of the last century, 
had nearly all supornumorary digits either on the hands or feet. Being 
isolated in an inaccessible and mountainous region, they had for many years 
intermarried and thus i)erj)etuatcd the anomaly. Communication being opened, 
they emigrated or married strangers and the scxdigitism vanished. Mauper- 
tuis recalls the history of a family living in Beilin whose members had 24 
digits for many generations. One of them being presented with a normal 
infant refused to acknowledge it. There is an instance in the Western 
United States in which supernumerary digits have lasted through five 
generations. Cameron k speaks of two children in the same family who 
were polydactylic, though not having the same number of supernumerary 
fingers. 

Smith and Norwcll report the case of a boy of fifteen both of whose 
hands showed webbing of the middle and ring fingers and accessory nodules 
of bone between the metacarpals, and six toes on each foot. The boy’s father 
showed similar malformations, and in five generations 21 out of 28 individ- 
uals were thus malformed, ten females and 11 males. Tlie deformity was 
especially transmitted in the female line. 

Instances of superntimerary thumbs are cited by Panaroli,' Ejihem- 
erides, Munconys, as "well as in numerous journals since. This anomaly is 


a 705, 1879, n. s., is., 37-42. 476, 1832, ii., 673. 
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not confined to man alone ; apes; dogs, and other lower animals possess it. 
Buccjfiialu'j, the celebrated horse of Alexander, and the horse of Cfesar were 
said to have been cloven-hoofed. 

H 3 rpertropliy of the digits is the result of many different pi’ocesses, 
and true hyperti’opliy or gigantism must be differentiated from acromegaly, 
clephantia<!is, leontiasis, and arthritis deformans, for which distinction the 
reader is referred to an article by Park.® Park also calls attention to the 
difference between acquired gigantism, particularly of the finger and toes, and 
another condition of congenital gigantism, in which either after or before 
birth there is a relativelj’ disproportionate, sometimes enormou*!, overgrowth 
of perhaps one finger or rtvo, perhaps of a limited portion of a hand or foot, 
or possibly of a part of one of the limbs. The best collection of this kind 

of specimens is in the College of Sur- 
geons in London. 

Curling** quotes a most peculiar 
instance of hypertrophy of the fingers 
in a sickly girl (Fig. 127). The mid- 
dle and ring fingem of the right hand 
were of unusual size, the middle fin- 
ger measuring oh inches in length and 
four inches in circumference. On the 
left liand tlie thumb and middle fin- 
gers were hypertrophied and the in- 
dex finger was as long as the middle 
one of the right hand. The middle 
finger had a lateral curvature out- 
ward, due to a displacement of the 
extensor tendon. This affection re- 
sembled acromegaly. Curling cites 
similar eases, one in a Spanish gentle- 
man, Governor of Luzon, in the Philippine Islands, in 1860, who had an 
extraordinary middle finger, which he concealed by cariy'ing it in the breast 
of his coat. 

Hutchinson®*® exhibited a photograph showing the absence of the 
radius and thumb, with shortening of the forearm. Conditions more or less 
approaching this had occuired in several members of the same family. In 
some they were associated with defects of development in the lower extremi- 
ties also. 

The varieties of club-foot — ^talipes varus, valgus, equinus, equino-varus, 
etc. — are so well known that they will be passed with mention only of a few 
persons who have been noted for their activity despite their deformity. 
Tyrt^e, Parini, Byron, and Scott are among the poets who were club-footed; 

Inter. Med. Mag,, Plrila., Jnty, 1895. b 550, 1845, xxuii., C23. 
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some -writers say that Shakespeare suffered in a slight degree from this de- 
formity. Agosilas, Gens6rie, l^obert TL, Duke of Normandy, Henry II., 
Emperor of the 'West, Otto II., Duke of Brunswick, diaries II,, King of 
Naples, and Tamerlane were victims of deformed feet. j\Ille. 'S^alliiire, the 
mistress of Louis XIV., was supposed to have both club-foot and hip-disease. 
Genu valgum and gciiu varum arc ordinary dotbrmities and cpiite common 
in all classes. 

Transpositions of the character of the vertebrae arc ^omctimes seen. 
In man the lumbar vertebne have .‘•ometimes assumed the character of the 
sacral vertebrae, the sacral vertebne presenting the aspect of lumbar vertebra;, 
etc. It is quite common to .see the first lumbar vertebra presenting certain 
characteristics of the doi-sal. 

Numerical anomalies of the vertebrae arc quite' common, generally 
in the lumbar and dorsal regions, being (piitc rare in the cervical, although 
there have been instances of six or eight cervical vertebra:. In the lower 
animals the vertebra: are prolonged into a tail, which, however, is sometimes 
absent, particularly when hereditary influence ('xi^th. It has been noticed 
in the class of dogs whose tails are habitually amputated to improve their 
appearance that the tail gradually decreases in length. Some breeders deny 
this fact. 

Human Tails. — The prolongation of the coccyx snin(*timcs takes the shaj)p 
of a caudal extremitv in man. Broca and oth(*r.s elaim that the sacrum and 
the coccyx reprcsoiit the normal tail of man, but examples are not infrequent 
in which there has Ijceu a fleshy or bony tail appended h) the coccygeal 
region. Traditions of tailed men are old and widc.«])rcad, and tailed races 
were supposed to reside in almost every country. There was at one time 
an ancient belief that all Corni^hmeii had tali'*, and certain men of Kent 
were said to have been afllictetl with tails in retribution for their insults to 
Thomas il Becket. Struys, a Dutch traveler in Formosa in the seventeenth 
century, describes a wild man caught and tied for execution who had a tail 
more than a foot long, which was covered with red hair like that of a cow. 

The Niam Niams of Central Africa are reported to have tails smooth and 
hairy and from two to ten inches long. Ilubscli of Con'-tantinoplc remarks 
that both men and women of this tribe have tails. Carpus, or Berongarius 
Carpensis, as lie is called, in one of his Commentaries said that tlicre 
were some pcojfle in Hibernia with hmg tails, but whether they were fleshy 
or cartilaginous could not be known, as the peo])lc could not be a])proachcd. 
Certain supposed tailed races whicli have been described by sea-captains and 
voyagers arc really only examples of people who wear artificial appendages 
about the Avaists, such as palm-lcaA'CS and hair. A certain V eslcyan mission- 
arj', George Brown, in 1876 spoke of a formal breeding of a tailed race in 
Kali, oifthe coast of New Britain. Tailless childrcn were slain at once, as 
they would be exposed to public ridicule. The tailed men of Borneo aie 
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people afflicted -with hereditary malformation analogous to sexdigitism. A 
tailed race of princes have ruled Eajoopootana, and are fond of their ances- 
tral mark.®-’’* There are fabulous stories told of canoes ih'lheTlairlndies 
which have holes in their benches made for the tails of the rowers. At one 
time in the East the presence of tails was taken as a sign of brute force. 

TJiere was reported from Caracas® the discoyeiy of a tribe of Indians in 
Paraguay who were provided with tails. The narrative reads somewhat after 
this manner : One day a number of workmen belonging to Tacura Tuyn while 
engaged in cutting grass had tlieir mules attacked by some Guayacuyan In- 
dians. Tlie workmen pursued the Indians but only succeeded in capturing a 
boy of eight. He was taken to the house of Sefior Francisco Galeochoa, at 
Posedas, and was there discovered to have a tail ten inches long. On inter- 
rogation the boy stated that he had a brother who had a tail as long as his 
own, and tliat aU the tribe had tails. 

Aetius, Bartholinus, Falk, Harvej', Kolping, Hesse, Paulinus, Strauss, and 

Wolff ^ve descriptions of tails. Blanchard 
says he saw a tail fully a span in length ; and 
there is a description in 1690 of a man by 
the name of Emanuel Konig, a son of a doctor 
of laws,®™ who had a tail half a span long, 
which grew directly downward from the coccyx 
and was coiled on tlie perineum, causing much 
discomfort Jacob** describes a pouch of skin 
resembling a tail which hung from the tip of 
the coccyx to the length of six inches. It was 
removed and was found to be thicker than the 
thumb, consisted of distinctly jointed portions 
with synovial capsules. Gosselin saw at his 
clinic a caudal appendix in an infant which measured about ten cm. (Fig. 128). 
Lis.<ner says that in 1872 he assisted in the deliver)' of a young girl who had 
a tail consisting of a coccyx prolonged and covered with skin, and in 1884 he 
saw the same girl, at this time the tail measuring nearly 13 cm. 

’\’'irchoAv received for examination a tail tliree inches long amputated from 
a boy of eight weeks. Ornstein, chief physician of the Greek army, describes 
a Greek of twenty-six who liad a hairless, conical tail, free only at the tip, 
hvo inches long and containing three vertebne. He also remarks that other 
in-tanccs have been obsen’ed in recruits. Thirk of Broussa in 1820 de- 
scribed the tail of a Kurd of t\venty-hvo which contained four vertebne. 
Bclinov.-'ki ' gives an account of a hip-joint amputation and extirpation of a 
fatty caudal extremity, the only one he had ever obsen’^ed. 

Before the Berlin Anthropological Society there were presented t^vo adult 
male Papuans, in good health and spirits, who had been brought from Kew 
» 476, 1885, ii., 452. b 311, 1837. c 270, 1892. 



Fig. 12 s.— Csudnl appendix obseired In a 
clilld in the clinic of M. Gosselin. 
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Guiiioa ; their coccygeal bones projected U. indies. Oliver 'Wendell Holmes 
in the Atlantic I\IontIily, June, 1890, says that he saw in London a photo- 
grajih of a boy with a considerable tail. The “ jMoi Boy ” was a lad of 
twelve, who was found in Cochin China, with a tail a foot long which was 
simply a mass of flesh. IMiller " tells of a West Point student who had an 
elongation of the coccyx, forming a protuberance which bulged very visibly 
under the skin. Exercise at the riding school always gave him great dis- 
tress, and the protuberance would often chafe until the skin was broken, the 
blood trickling into his boots. 

Bartels’’ presents a very complete article in which he describes 21 per- 
sons born with tails, most of the tails being merely fleshy protuberances. 
Darwin speaks of a person with a fleshy tail and refers to a French arti- 
cle on human tails.® 

Science’* contains a description of a negro child born near Louisville, 
eight Aveeks old, with a poduneidated tail 2.1 inches long, with a base 
inches in circumference. The tail resembled in shape a pig’s tail and had 
grown J inch since birth. It showed no sign.s of cartilage or bone, and had 
its origin from a point slightly to the left of the median line and about an 
inch above the end of the s])inal column. 

Dickinson ® recently rejmrtcd the birth of a child with a tail (Fig. 120). 
It was a wcll-dovelo])ed Icmalo between oi and hx pounds in weight. The 
coccyx was covered Avith the skin on both the anterior and posterior surfaces. 
It thus formed a tail of the .size of the nail of the little finger, Avith a length 
of nearly inch on the inner .surface and g inch on the rear surface. This 
little tip could bo rai.*!cd fnuu the body and it .‘^lowly sank back. 

In addition to the familiar caudal projection of the human fetus, Dickin- 
son mcntion.s a grou]) of other vestigial remains of a former state of things. 
Briefly those are : — 

(1) The plica semilunaris as a A'e.slige of the nictitating membrane of 
certain birds. 

(2) The pointed car, or the turncd-doAA'n tip of the cars of many men. 

(3) The atrojihicd muscle.'*, .“uch as those that raoA'c the car, that are Avell 
doA'eloped in certain jieople, f)r that shift the .‘*calp, resembling the action of 
a horse in ridding itself of flics. 

(4) The supracondyloid foramen of the humerus. 

(o) The A’crmiform appendix. 

(6) The location and direction of the hair on the trunk and limbs. 

(7) The dAA’indling Avisdom-tceth. 

(8) The feet of the fetus .strongly deflected inAvard, as in the apes, and 
j)ersisting in the eai’ly months of life, together Avith great mobility and a dis- 
tinct projection of the great toe at an angle from the side of tlie foot. 

1» 167, 1880. “ 1807-8, p. 025. 

e 227, A’iii., 568, 1894. 


“ 545, 1881, 165. 
d 727, June 0, 1884. 
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(9) The remarkable grasjiing power of the hand at birth and for a few 
weeks thereafter, that permits young babies to suspend their Avhole weight on 
a cane for a period varying from half a minute to two minutes. 

Horrocks “ ascribes to these anal tags a pathologic importance. He claims 
that they may be productive of fistula in ano, superficial ulcerations, fecal con- 
cretions, fissure in ano, and that they may hypertrophy and set up tenesmus 
and other troubles. The presence of human tails has given rise to discussion 
between friends and opponents of the Darwinian theory. By some it is 



anus. 

Fig. 129 .— Skm'KWTered coccyx formiog s cudinienlarr tnil id a feoialB cbild at birth: C, coccyx; A, anus 

(DickiDSOD). 

considered a reversion to the lower species, while others deny this and claim 
it to be simply a pathologic appendix. 

Anomalies of the Spinal Canal and Contents, — ^^Vhen there is a 
default in the spinal column, the vice of conformation is called spina bifida. 
Tliis is of two classes : first, a simple opening in the vertebral canal, and, 
second, a large cleft sufficient to allow the egress of spinal membranes and 
substance. Figure 130 represents a large congenital sacral tumor. 

Achard speaks of partial duplication of the central canal of the spinal 
cord. De Cecco ® reports a singular case of duplication of the lumbar seg^ 
» Quay. Med. Jour., July, 1894. ^ 043 ^ igSB, 922. c Morgagni, Napoli, 1857, i., 307. 
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rife' l.)l) -.''zicial tu- 
miir (Mutter JIiis., Col. 
of Plij-s ). 


nient of the spinal cord. AVagner speaks of duplication of a portion of the 
spinal cord. 

Foot’* records a case of amyelia, or absence of the spinal cord, in a fetus 
with liernia cerebri and conijdcte fi.sHuro of tlie spinal 
column. Nicoll and Arnold *' describe an ancnceplialous 
fetus with absence of spinal marrow ; and Smith also 
records the birth of an ainvelitic fetus.® 

In some pereons there arc exaggemted curvatures 
of the spine. The first of these curvatures is called 
kyphosis, in M'hich the curvature is posterior ; second, lor- 
dosis, in which the curvature is anterior ; third, i«et>liosis, 
in which it is latenil, to the right or left. 

Kyphosis is the most common of the deviations in man 
and is most often found in the dorsal region, although it 
may be in the lumbar region. Congenital kyphosis is very 
rare in man, is gcneiully seen in monsters, and when it docs 
exist is usually accomjwinicd by lordosis 
or spina bifida. AVe sometimes observe a condition of 
anterior curvature of the lumbar and sacral regions, which 
might be taken for a congenital lordosis, but this is really a 
deformity produced after birth by the physiologic weight 
of the ijody. Figure 131 representv^s a case of lordosis caused 
by paraly.sis of the spinal luuseles. 

Analogous to this is what the aeeoucheiirs call spondy- 
lolisthesis. Scoliosis may bo a corvicodorsal, dorso- 
lumbar, or lumbo.«aci’al curve, and the inclination of the 
vertobi’al column may be to the right or left (Figs. 132 
and 133). Tlie pathologists divide scoliosis into a myo- 
pathic variety, in which the trouble is a physiologic an- 
tagonism of the muscles ; or osteopathic, ordinarily asso- 
ciated with rachitis, which latter variety is generally 
accountable for congenital scoliosis. In some oases the 
diameter of the chest is shortened to an almost incredible 
degree, but may yet be compatible with life. Glover ‘‘ speaks 
of an extraordinary deformity of the chest with lateral 
curvature of the spine, in which the diameter from the 
pit of the stomach to the spinal integument was only o-l- 
inches. 

Supernumerary ribs are not at all uncommon in 
man, nearly every medical museum having some examples. 
Cervical ribs are not rare. Gordon ® describes a j'oung man of seventeen 



I'ip. 131.-I»rdosis, 
— paralyMls of sjilnai 
luusclu UHrst). 


« r>36, DHl)lin, 18C5, xi., 435. 
476, 1857, i., 263. 


124, xxii., 253. 


0 476, 1848, ii., 400. 
0 355, Oct. 15, 1894. 
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in whom there was a pair of supernumerarj’^ ribs attached to the cer\ncal 
vortebne. Bernhardt “ mentions an instance in which cervical ribs caused 
motor and sensory disturbances. Dumerin of Lyons showed an infant of 
eight days which had an arrested development of the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
ribs. Cases of deficient ribs are occasionally met. "SVistar in 1818 gives 
an account of a person in whom one side of the thorax Avas at rest AA’hile the 
other performed the movements of breathing in the usual manner. 

In some cases Ave see fissure of the sternum, caused either by deficient 
union or absence of one of its constituent parts. In the most exaggerated 
cases these fissures permit the exit of the heart, and as a general rule ecto- 




Fig 133 — Xoo-racliitic scoliosis (Charpentier). Fig. 133.— Same woman, back riew (Cliarpentier). 


pies of the heart are thus caused. Pavy ^ has giA'en a most remarkable case 
of sternal fissure in a young man of twenty-fiA’^e, a natiA’-e of Hamburg. He 
exhibited himself in one medical clinic after another all over Europe, and 
AA’as always A'icAved with the greatest interest. In the median line, corre- 
sponding to the absence of sternum, was a longitudinal grooA’^e bounded on 
either side by a continuous hard ridge which articulated AA'ith the costal carti- 
lages. The skin passed naturally OA'er the chest from one side to another, 
but was luised at one part of the groove by a pulsatile SAvelling AA’hich occu- 
pied the position of the right auricle. The claA’^icle and the tAA'o margins of 
the sternum had no connections AA’hateA'er, and beloAv the grooA’e v'as a hard 
» 199, 1894. b 548, 1857, ii., 622. 
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substance corrospoucling to the ensiform cartilage, which, however, was veiy 
elastic, and allowed the patient, under the influence of the pectoral muscles, 
when the upper extremity was fixed, to open the groove to nearly the extent 
of three inches, which was more than twice its natural width. By approxi- 
mating his arms he made the ends of his clavicles overlap. When he couo’lied, 
the right lung suddenly protruded from the chest through the groove and 
ascended a considemble distance above the clavicle into the neck. Between 
the clavicles another pulsatile swelling was easily felt but hardly seen, which 
Avas doubtless the arch of the aorta, as by putting the fingers on it one could 
feel a double shock, synchronous with distention and recoil of a vessel or 
opening and closing of the semilunar valves. 

Madden " pictures (Figs. 134 and 13o) a Swede of forty with congenital 



Fig. 134.— Congcnit.nl TLScurc of sternum 
(Madden). 



Fig. 135.— Congenital fissure of tUo sternum. 


absence of osseous structure in the middle line of the sternum, leaving a fis- 
sure 5^ X If X 2 inches, the longest diameter being vertical. IMaddeu also 
mentions several analogous instances on record. Gx*oux’s case was in a person 
of forty-five, and the fissui’e had the vertical length of four inches. Hodgen ’’ 
of St. Louis reports a case in which there Avas exstrophy ol the heart through 
the fissure. Slocum ® reports the occurrence of a sternal fissure 3 X If inches 
in an Irishman of tAveiity-fiA’e. Madden also cites the case of Abbott in an 
adult negress and a mother. Obermeicr mentions scAmral cases. Gibson 
and Malot ° describe a prcsternal fissure nneoA'^ering the base of the heart. 
Ziemssen, Wrany, and Williams also record congenital fissures of the sternum. 

b 133, Ocfc,, 1878. « 768, 1860, iii., 310. 

e 451, xiv., 1. 


“ 597, 1885, 406. 

<1 161, 1869, xlvi., 209. 
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Thomson® has collected 86 cases of thoracic defects and summarizes his 
paper by saying that tlie structures deficient are generally the hair in the 
mammary and axillarj’^ regions, the subcutaneous fat over the muscles, nip- 
ples, and breasts, the pectorals and adjacent muscles, the costal cartilages 
and anterior ends of ribs, the liand and forearm ; he also adds that there 
may be a liernia of the lung, not hereditary, but probably due to the pressure 
of the arm against the chest. De Marque®®* gives a curious instance in which 
the chin and chest were congenitally fastened together. Muirhead ^ cites an 
instance in which a firm, broad strip of cartilage resembling steimomastoid 
extended from below the left ear to the left upper corner of the sternum, 
being entirely separate from the jaw'. 

Some preliminarj' knowledge of embr 3 ’’ologj’' is essential to understand the 
formation of branchial fissures, and we refer the reader to any of the 
standard works on embryology for this information. Dzondi was one of the 
first to recognize and classify congenital fistulas of the neck. The proper 
classification is into lateral and median fissures. In a case studied by F6v- 
rier® the exploration of a lateral jihaiy'ngeal fistula produced by the intro- 
duction of the sound violent refiex phenomena, such as pallor of the face 
and irregular, violent beating of the heart. The rarest of the lateral class is 
the preauricular fissure, wdiich has been observed by Ffivrier, Le Dentu, 
JMai’chand, Peyrot, and Koutier. 

The median congenital fissures of the neck are probably caused by defec- 
tive union of the branchial arches, although Arndt thinks that he sees in 
these median fistulas a persistence of the hypobranchial furrow which exists 
normally in the amphioxus. They are less frequent than the preceding 
variety. 

The most t^-pical form of malformation of the esophagus is imperfora- 
tion or obliteration. Yan Cuyck of Brussels in 1824 delivered a child 
which died on the third day from nmlnutrition. Postmortem it was found 
that the inferior extremity of the esophagus to the extent of about t^YO inches 
was converted into a ligamentous cord. Porro^ describes a case of con- 
genital obliteration of the esoiihagus wdiich ended in a cecal pouch about one 
inch below the inferior portion of the glottidean aperture and from this 
point to the stomach only measured an inch j there was also tracheal com- 
munication. The child was noticed to take to the breast "with avidity, but 
after a little suckling it would cough, become livid, and reject most of the 
milk through the nose, in this way almost suffocating at each paroxysm ; it 
died on the third day. 

In some cases the esophagus is divided, one portion opening into the 
bronchial or other thoracic organs. Brentano® describes an infant dying 
ten days after birth whose esophagus w^as divided into t^vo portions, one 

“ 759, Jjin , 1855. 

c Soci6t6 de Chiruigie, 1892. 


d 151, 1871. 


b 224, 1887, 177. 
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terminating in a culclosac, the other oi>cning into the bronchi ; the loft kidney 
was also displaced downward. Blasiiis-“ describes an anomalous case of 
duplication of the esophagus. Ginshnys, and subsequently Yicq d'Azir, 
saw a dilatation of the esophagus resembling the crop of a bird. 

All0iil3,lies of fliO Lungs. — Carper ^lescribcs a fetus of thirty-seven 
weeks in whose thoin.v he found a very voluniinous thymus gland but no 
lungs. These orgjins were simply represented by two little oval bodies hav- 
ing no lobes, with the color of the tissue of the liver. The liejirt had only 
one cavity' but all the other organs were perfectly formed. This case seems 
to be unique. Tichoinirotf " records the case of a woman of twenty-four 
who died of pneumonia in whom the left lung was entirely missing. No 
traces of a left bronchus existed. The subject was very poorly developed 
physically. Tichoniirolf finds 
four other cases in literature, in 
all of which the left lung was 
absent. Th6remin and Tvson 
record cases of the absence of 
• the left lung. 

Supplementary pulmonaiy 
lobes are occasionallv .seen in 

ft 

man and are taken bv .^ome 

ft 

authorities to be examples of 
retrogressive anomalies tending 
to prove that the derivation of 
the human race is from the 
quadrupeds Avhich show analo- 
gous pulmonary malformation. 

Eckley*' reports an instance of fig i:!G.-Suiw:riuimerary lung-. l, upper lobo of right 
. , rt .1 • I . lung: 2, mulJiu or cuiieato hibe; II, loner lobe; 4, ciipcr- 

SUpernilincrary lobe of the ligllt numemry lohcj 5, vena azygos wajoi , C, descvnUing vena 

lung in close connection with c.n.a, 7, phrenic nerve (Eckley). 

the vena azygos major (Fig. 

136). Collins ® mentions a similar case. Bonnet and Edwards speak of 
instances of four lobes in the right lung. Testut and IMarcondes report a 
description of a lung with si.x lobes. 

Anomalies of the Diaphragm. — Diemerbroeck is said to have dissected 
a human .subject in whom the diaphragm and mediastinum were apparently 
missing, but such cases must bo very rare, although we frequently find marked 
deficiency of this organ. Bouchaud ° reports an instance of absence of the light 
half of the diaphragm in an infant born at term. Lawrence ^ mentions con- 
genital deficiency of the muscular fibers of the left half of the diaphragm n ith 



a Inter-Monatschr. f. Aimt. u. Pliysiol., 1895, l> ChiCTgo JI. Times, June, 1895. 
® 310, Iviii., 252. Gaz. liebil. d. sc. ni6(l. de Bordeaux, 1880, 1 ., 104o. 

c 242 I xxxv’iii., 344. ^ 476, 1852, ii., 327. 
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displacement of the stomach. The patient died of double pneumonia. Car- 
ruthers, McClintock, Polaillon, and van Geison also record instances of con- 
genital deficiencj’ of part of the diaphragm. Eecently Dittel“ reported unilateral 
defect in the diaphragm of an infant that died soon after birth. The stomach, 
small intestines, and part of the large omentum lay in the left pleural cavity ; 
both the phrenic nerves were normal. Many similar cases of diaphragmatic 
hernia have been observed. In such cases the opening may be large enough 
to allow a great part of the visceral constituents to pass into the thorax, 
sometimes seriously interfering vdth respiration and circulation by the 
pressure which ensues. Alderson'’ reports a fatal case of diaphragmatic 
hernia with symptoms of pneumothorax. The stomach, spleen, omentum, 
and transverse colon were found lying in the left pleura. Eerchon ® mentions 
double perforation of the diaphragm vith hernia of the epiploon. The most 
extensive paper on this subject was contributed by BodAvitch,** who, besides 
reporting an instance in the Massachusetts General Hospital, gives a 
numerical analysis of all the cases of this affection found recorded in the 
Avritings of medical authors bctAA’een the years 1610 and 1846. Hillier® 
speaks of an instance of congenital diaphragmatic hernia in Avhich nearly all 
the small intestines and tAA'o-thirds of the large passed into the right side 
of the thorax. Macnab ^ reports an instance in Avhich three years after the 
cure of empyema the whole stomach constituted the hernia. Recently 
Joly ^ described a congenital hernia of the stomach in a man of thirtj'- 
seven, aa’Iio died from collapse folloAving lymphangitis, persistent vomit- 
ing, and diarrhea. At the postmortem there aa'us found a defect in the 
diaphragm on the left side, permitting herniation of the stomach and first 
part of the duodenum into the left pleural caA'ity. There AA-as no liistor)- of 
traumatism to account for strangulation. LongAA'orth ’’ cites an instance of 
inversion of the diaphragm in a human subject. Bartholinus' mentions 
coalition of the diaphragm and liver ; and similar cases are spoken of 
by Morgagni and the Ephemerides. Hoffman^™ describes diaphragmatic 
junction with the lung. 

Anomalies of the Stomach. — ^The Ephemerides contains the account of 
a dis.-ection in which the stomach Avas found AA'antiug, and also speaks of tw'o 
instances of duplex stomach. Bartholinus,‘®° Hcister, Hufeland, Morgagni, 
Riolan, and SandifortJ cite examples of duplex stomach. Bonet speaks of a 
case of A'omiting AA'hich AA'as caused by a double stomach. Struthers ^ reports 
tAA’o cases in AA*hich there AA-ere rivo cuAuties to the stomach, Struthers also 
mentions that Morgagni, Home, Monro, Palmer, Lany, Blasius, Hufeland, 
and lYaltlier also record instances in which there AA'as contraction in the 

a 261, Jlay 19, 1894 b 470 , 1858, it., 396. c 3 G 3 , x^xv., 447, 

** 231, ix. e 476, 1861, i., 391 f 476, 1878, i., 11, 

e 342, Jan., 1894. b 274, 1877, xii., 279. i 190, cent, iv., n. 20, 

j Observ. anat. path., L. iv., pp, 27, 43. k Slonth. J, M. Sc., Loud., 1851, xii., 121, 
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middle of the stomach, accounting for their instances of duplex stomach. 
Mnsscr " reports an instance of hour-glass coni ruction of the stomach. Hart'* 
disscctwl the stomach of a woman of thirty which resembled the stomach 
of a predaceous biul, with patches of tendon on its surface. The riglit 
extremity instead of continuously contracting ended in a ciddcsac one-half as 
large as the greater end of the stomach. The duodenum jn-oceeded from the 
depression marking the lesser arch of the organ midway between the cardiac 
orifice and the right extremity. Crooks' speaks of a case in which the stomacli 
of an infant terminated in a euldesac. 


Hernia of the stomach isnotuncommon, especially in diaphragmatic or 
umbilical deficiency. There are many cases on record, some terminating 
fatally from strangulation or exposure to traumatism. Paterson reports a 
c.ise of congenital hernia of tlic stomach into tlic left portion of the thoracic 
eavity. It was covered with fat and occujiied the whole left h.alf of the 
thoracic cavity. Tlie spleen, pancrca*!, and transverse colon were also superior 
to the diajihragm. Death was caused by a 
well-<lefincd round jicrforation at the cardiac 
curvature the size of a si.xponee. 

Anomalies of the Intestines. — ^I'he 
, Ephcmcridcs contains the account of an cx- 
unplc of double cecum, and Alexander' 
sjicaks of a double colon, and there are other 
aisos of duplication of the bowel recorded. 

Tlierc is an instance of coalition of the 
jcjunuin with the liver,"'* and Treuner^ 
parallels this c,nsc. Aubery, Cliarricr, Poel- 
man, and others speak of congenital divisiiui 
of the intestinal canal. Congenital <)cclu.--ion is quite frequently reported. 

Dilatation of the colon IVoquently occurs as a transient affection, and by 
its action in pushing uj) the diaphragm may so seriously interfere with the action 
of the heart and lungs jis to occasionally cause heart-failure. I^'c'nwick has 
mentioned an instance of this nature. According to Osier there is a chronic 



form of dilatation of the colon in which the gut may reach an enormous 
size. The coats inav be hyjjcrtrophicd without evidence of any special 
organic change in tlie mucosa. The most remarkable instance has been 
reported by Formad. TJio ])al lent, known as the “balloon-man,” aged 
twenty-three at the time of his death, had had a distended abdomen from in- 
fimey. Postmortem the C(»lon was found as large as that of an ox, the cir- 


cumference ranging from 15 to 30 inches. The weight of the contents uas 
47 poiind.s. Ca.'ses arc not uncommon in children. Osier reports three v ell- 
marked Ciises under his care. Chapman *' mentions a case in which the liver 


» 547, 188:{-1891, xiv., 3.11. >• .'{11, iv., .320. o 770, 1820, ii., .38. 
« 272, 1880, n. s., iv., 511. f 100, Band ii., 00. P 105, 1893. 
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was displaced by dilatation of the sigmoid flexure. Mya “ reports two cases 
of congenital dilatation and hypertrophy of the colon (lucgacolon congenito). 
Hirschsprung, Genersich, Faralli, "Walker, and Griffiths all record similar in- 
stances, and ill all these cases the clinical features were obstinate eonstipation 
and marked mcteorisinus. 

Imperforate Anus. — Cases in which the anus is imperforate or the 
rectum ends in a blind pouch are occasionally seen. In 
some instances the rectum is entirely absent, the colon 
being the termination of the intestinal tract. There are 
eases on record in which the rectum communicated with 
the anus solely by a fibroniuscular cord. Anorectal 
atresia is the ordinary imperforation of the anus, in 
which the rectum terminates in the middle of the sacral 
cavity. The rectum may be deficient from the superior 
thii’d of the sacrum, and in this iiosition is quite inacccs- 

Fig. 138.— Anus absent, gPjJg fjjj. oneiUtion. 
the rectum ends In the . £ -a, v i n 

bladder (ticer BaU). A Compensatory coalition of the bowel with the 

bladder or urethra is sometimes jircsent," ■ and in these 
case.*? the feces are voided by the imnaiy passages. Huxham ** meiitions the 
fusion of the rectum and colon with the bladder, and similar instances’*arc 
reported bj* Dumas ® and Baillie. Zaeutus Lusitanus describes an infant - ’ 
M’ith an imperforate membrane over its anus who voided feces through the 
urethra for three months. After puncture of the membrane, the discharge 
came through the natural passage and the child lived ; jMorgagni mentions a 
somewhat similar case in a little girl living in Bologna, 
and other modern instances have been reported. The 
rectum may terminate in the vagina (Fig. 139). 

blasters has seen a child ivlio lived nine days in 
whom the sigmoid flexure of the colon terminated in the 
fundus of the bladder. Guinard pictures a case in 
which there was communication between the rectum and 
the Idadder. In Figure 140 a represents the rectum j b 
the bladder ; c the point of communication j ff shows the 
cellular tis<oe of the scrotum. 

There is a description ® of a girl of fourteen, other- ^'*”**^ 
wise well eon.'.tituted and healthy, who had neither external genital organs 
nor anus. There was a plain dermal covering over the genital and anal 
region. She ate regularly, but everj' three days .she experienced pain in the 
umbilicus and much intestinal irritation, followed by severe vomiting of 
stercoraceous matter ; the pains then ceased and she cleansed her mouth with 
aromatic washes, remaining well until the following third day. Some of the 

“ 747, An. 48, 1894, 315. b 629, n. 423. 
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urine was evacuated by the maninuc. Tlio examiners displayed mucli desire 
to see her after iniberty to note the disposition of the menstrual flow, but no 
further observation of her case can be found. 

Fournier" narrates that he was called by throe students, Avho had been try- 
ing to deliver a woman for five days. He found a well-constituted woman of 
twenty-two in horrible agony, who they said had not had a passage of the 
bowels for eight days, so ho ]woseribod an enema. The student who Avas 
directed to give the enema found to hi.- .-urpriso that there was no anus, but 
by putting his finger in the vagina he could discern the floating end of the 
rectum, AA’hich AA'as full (li feces. There Avas an ojAcning in this suspended 
rectum about the si^.e of an undistonded anus. IjOA'age AA’as practised by a 
cannula introduced through the opening, and a great unmher of cherry stones 



agglutinated AA’illi feces folloAA'cd the AA’ater, and labor AA’as soon terminated. 
The AA’oman aftei’AA’ai’d confessed that she AA’a.s perfectly aAA’arc of her deformity, 
but AA’as ashamed to disclose it i)eforc. There AA’as air analogue of this case 
found by IMcrcurialis in a child of a Jcaa* called Teutonicus. 

Gerster " rejAorts a rare form of imperforate anus, AA'ith nialjAOsition of the 
left ureter, obliteratifm of the ostia of both nretei’s, AA'ith conscfpient hydrone- 
phrosis of a confluent kidney. There AA’as a minute 02)ening into the bladder, 
AA’hich alloAA’cd the passage of meconium through the urethra. Burge men- 
tions the case of AA’hat he calls “ scxle-ss child,” in AA'hich there AA’as an imper- 
forate anus and no ])ubic arch ; the ureters discharged upon a tumor the size 
of a' teacup extending from the umbilicus to the pubes. A postmoitem 
examination confirmed the diagnosis of sexless child. 

“ 302, iv., 155. •' Do morb. puer., L. 1, ® 597, 1878, xxviii., 510. 
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The Liver. — The Ephemerides, Erankenau,® von Home,- Molinetti, 
Schenck,** and others speak of deficient or absent liver. Zacutus 
Lnsitanus ® says that he once found a mass of flesh in place of the liver. 
Lientaud ^ is quoted as describing a postmortem examination of an adult -who 
had died of hydropsy, in whom the liver and spleen were entirely missing. 
The portal vein discharged immediatel}' into the vena cavaj this case is 
j)robably imique, as no authentic parallel could be found. 

Laget ® reports an instance of supernumerary lobe in the liver. Yan 
Buren ^ describes a supernumerary liver. Sometimes there is rotation, real 
or ajrparent, caused by transposition of tire characteristics of the liver. 
Hand^'B mentions such a case. Kirmisson** reports a singular anomaly 
of the liver which he calls double displacement by inten'ersion and rota- 
tion on the vertical axis. Actual displacements of the liver as well as what 
is known as wandering liver are not uncommon. The operation for floating 
liver will be spoken of later. 

Hawkins ^ reports a case of congenital obliteration of the ductus com- 
munis choledochus in a male infant which died at the age of four and a half 
moutlis. Jaundice appeared on the eighth day and lasted through the short 
life. The hepatic and cystic ducts were pervious and the hepatic duct 
obliterated. There were signs of hepatic cirrhosis and in addition an inguinal 
hernia. 

The Gall-Bladder. — Harle ) mentions the ease of a man of fi%, in whom 
he could find no gall-bladder ; Patterson*' has seen a similar instance in a 
man of twenty-five. Purser* describes a double gall-bladder. 

The spleen has been found deficient or wanting by Lebby, Eamsay, and 
others, but more frequently it is seen doubled. Cabrolius,®*® Morgagni, and 
others have found bvo spleens in one subject ; Cheselden and Fallopius report 
three; Fantoni mentions four found in one subject; Guy-Patin has seen 
five, none as large as the ordinar)' or^n ; Hollerius, Kerckringius, and others 
have remarked on multiple spleens. There is a possibility that in some of 
the cases of multiple spleens reported the organ is really single but divided 
into several lobes. Albrecht ™ mentions a case shown at a meeting of the 
Vienna Medical Society of a very large number of spleens found in the meso- 
gastrium, peritoneum, on the mesentery and transverse mesocolon, in Douglas* 
pouch, etc. There was a spleen “the size of a walnut” in tlie usual position, 
with the splenic arten’ and vein in tlieir normal position. Every one of these 
spleens had a capsule, was covered by peritoneum, and exhibited the histo- 
logic appearance of splenic tissue. According to the review of this article, 
Toldt explains the case by assuming that other parts of the celomic epithelium, 


“ 350, n. 7. b 718 , l. Hi. c 831, L. ii., obs. 3. 

e 242, 1874, 42. f If. York SI. Times, 1853-1854, Hi., 126. 

b 242, 1880, 112. 1 476, April 6, 1895. 

b 548, 1864, ii., 476. 1 476, 1886, H., 1079. 
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besides tliat of the niesogastriuin, are capable of forming splenic tissue. Jame- 
son reports a case of double spleen and kidneys. Bainbriggc ^ mentions a 
case of supermnneraiy spleen causing death from the patient being placed in 
the supine position ;n consequence of fracture of the thigh. Peevor « men- 
tions an instance of second spleen. Bedard and Guy-Patin have seen the 
spleen congenitally misplaced on the right side and tlie liver on tJic left ; 
Borcllus and Bartholinus with others have observed misplacement of the 
spleen. 

The PancreES. — Lieiitaud has seen the pancreas missing and speaks of ** 
a double pancreatic duct that he found in a man who died from starvation j 
Bonet*'® speaks of a case similar to this last. 

There are sevor.il cases of complete transposition of the viscera on 
record. This bizarre anomaly was probably observed first in 1050 by 
Eiolanus, but the most celebrated case was that of !Morand in 1600, and 
MC'iy described the instance later which was the subject of tlic following 
quatrain ; — 

“La tmturo, peu sage ct sans cluute cn d6liauclic, 

Plaga le foie lui cotc gauche, 

Bt de in cine, vice versa, 

Le coeur Ji Ic droito pla 5 .a.’’ 

Young ® cites an example in a woman of eighty-five who died at Ham- 
mersmith, London. She was found dead in bed, and in a postmortem exami- 
nation, ordered to discover if po.«siblc the causi* of death, there was seen 
complete transposition of the viscera. The hc.art lay with its base toward 
the left, its apex toward the right, reaching the lower border of the 4th rib, 
under the right mamma. The vena cava was on the left side and jjassed 
into the pulmonary cavity of the hcai’t, which was nlw> on tlie left side, the 
aorta and systemic ventricle being on the right. The left splenic vein was 
lying on the superior vena cava, the liver under the left ribs, and the spleen 
on the right side underneath the heart. The esophagus was on the right of 
the aorta, and the location of the two ends of the stomach was reversed ; 
the sigmoid flexure was on the right side. Davis ^ describes a similar in- 
stance in a man. 

I'lerrick « mentions transposition of viscera in a man of twenty-five. 
Barbieux cites a case of transposition of viscera in a man who was wounded 
in a duel. The liver was to the left and the spleen and heart to the right, 
etc. Albers, Baron, Bedard, Boyer, Bull, Maekensie, Hutchinson, Hunt, 
Murray, Dareste, Curran, Duchesne, Musser, Sabatier, Shrady, Vuljiian, 
Wilson, and Wchn arc among othci*s reporting instances of transposition 
and inversion of the viscera. 

xxxviii., 1053. ® *135, ISBo, xx., 216. 

0 476, 1861, i., 630. 476, 1879, i., 789. 

l»Aiin. delanifid. pliysiol., Par., xiii.,518. 
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Congenital extroversion or eventration is the result of some congenital 
deficiency in the abdominal wall ; instances are not uncommon, and some 
patients live as long as do cases of umbilical hernia proper. Earasey® speaks 
of entire want of development of the abdominal parietes. Eobertson, 
Eizzoli, Tait, Hamilton, Brodie, Denis, Dickie, Goyrand, and many others 
mention extroversion of viscera from parietal defects. The diiferent forms 
of hernia will be considered in another chapter. 

There seem to be no authentic cases of complete absence of the 
kidney except in the lowest grades of monstrosities. Becker, Blasius, 
Ehodius, Baillie, Portal, Sandifort, Meckel, Schenck, and Stoll are among 
the older writers who have observed the absence of one kidney. In a recent 
paper Ballowitz has collected 213 cases, from which the following extract 
has been made by the British !Medical Journal : — 

“ Ballowitz (Virchow’s Arahiv, August 5, 1896) has collected as far as 
possible all the recorded cases of congenital absence of one kidney. Exclud- 
ing cases of fused kidney and of partial atrophy of one kidney, he finds 
213 cases of complete absence of one kidney, upon which he bases the 
following conclusions : Such deficiency occurs almost rtvice as often in males 
as in females, a fact, however, which may be partly accounted for by the 
greater frequency of necropsies on males. As to age, 23 occurred in the 
fetus or newly born, most having some other congenital deformity, especially 
imperforate anus ; the rest were about evenly distributed up to seventy years 
of age, after which only seven cases occurred. Taking all cases together, the 
deficiency is more common on the left than on the right side ; but while in 
males the left kidney is far more commonly absent than the right, in females 
the tAvo sides show the defect equally. The renal vessels were generally 
absent, as also the ureter, on tlie abnormal side (the latter in all except 15 
cases) ; the suprarenal was missing in 31 cases. The solitarj^ kidney 
Avas almost alAA'ays normal in shape and position, but much enlarged. 
Microscopically the enlargement would seem to be due rather to hypei-plasia 
than to hypertrophy. The bladder, except for absence of the 02 )ening of 
one ureter, aa'us generally nonnal. In a large number of cases there AA’ere 
associated deformities of the organs of generation, esiiecially of the female 
organs, and these AA’ere almost invariably on the side of the renal defect ; they 
affected the conducting portion much more than the glandular portion — ^that 
is, uteru.s, A’agina, and Fallopian tubes in the female, and vas deferens or 
vc-sicnlre serainales in the male, rather than the OAmries or testicles. Finally, 
he lAoints o\it the practical bearing of the subject — for example, the jiroba- 
bility of calculus causing sudden suppression of urine in such cases — and 
also the danger of surgical interference, and suggests the possibility of 
diagnosing the condition by ascertaining the absence of the opening of one 
ureter in the bladder by means of the cy’stoscope, and also the likelihood 
® Nortbwest Med. and Sarg. Jour., Chicago, 1837, xiv., 450. 
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of its ocelli ring A\licrc niiy abiiornifiHty of the genital organs is found, 
especially if this bo iinilatei-al.” 

Griccii lopoits the case of a icinalc <*liild in which the right kidney and 
right Fallopian tube and ovary were absent without any rudiniontary struc- 
tures in their place. Guitems and llie-inan have noted the absence of the 
right kidney, right ureter, and right adrenal in an old woman who had died of 
chronic nojdiritis. The left kidney although cirrhotic was very much enlarged. 

Torapsett*' descriljes a necropsy made on a coolie child of nearly twelve 



months, in which it was soon that in the place of a kidney there wore two 
left organs connected at the apices by a jirolongation of the cortical substance 
of each ; the child had died of neglected malarial fever. Sandifort*^ speaks 
of a case of double kidneys and double ureters, and cases of superntinie- 
rary kidney are not uncommon, generally being segmentation of one of 
the normal kidneys. Kayer has seen three kidneys united and formed like 
a horseshoe (Fig. 141). We are quite familiar with the ordinary “horse- 
shoe kidney,” in which two normal kidneys are connected. 

“ 224, Feb. 23, 1895. ^ 224, 1879, ii., 603. . ® 710, fasc. iii. 
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Tliere are several forms of displacement of the kidneys, the most com- 
mon being the “ floating kidney,*’ which is sometimes successfully re- 
moved or fixed ; Eayer has made an extensive study of this anomaly. 

The kidney may be displaced to the pelvis, and Guinard quotes an 
instance in which the left kidney was situated in the pelvis, to the left of 
tlie rectum and back of the bladder. The ureter of the left side was verj' 
short. The left renal arteiy’ came from the bifurcation of the aorta and the 
primitive iliacs. The right kidney was .sitnated normally, and received from 
the aorta two arteries, whose volume did not surpass the two arteries supply- 
ing the left suprarenal capsule, which was in its ordinal^' place. Displace- 
ments of the kidney anteriorly are ver^' rare. 

The ureters have been found multiple ; Griffon " reports the history of a 
male subject in whom the ureter on the left side was double throughout its 
whole length ; there were two vesical orifices on the left side one above the 
other ; and Morestin, in the same journal, mentions ureters double on both 
sides in a female subject. Molinetti®” speaks of six ureters in one person. 
Littre in 1705 described a case of coalition of the ureters. Allen’’ de- 
scribes an elongated kidney with turn ureters. Coeyne ® mentions duplica- 
tion of the ureters on both sides. Lediberder ^ reports a case in which the 
ureter had double origin. Tj'son® cites an instance of four ureters in an 
infant. Penrose^ mentions the absence of the upper two-thirds of the left 
ureter, with a small cystic kidney, and there are parallel cases on record. 

The ureters sometimes have anomalous terminations either in the rectum, 
vagina, or directly in the urethra. This latter disposition is realized nor- 
mally in a number of animals and causes the incessant flow of urine, result- 
ing in a serious inconvenience. Flajani speaks of the termination of the 
iweters in the pelvis ; Nebel ^ has seen them appear just beneath the umbil- 
icus ; and Lieutaud describes a man who died at thirty-five, from another 
cause, whose uretera, as large as intestines, tenninated in the urethral canal, 
causing him to urinate frequently j the bladder was absent. In the early 
part of this century there was a young girl examined in K^ew York whose 
ureters emptied into a reddish camositj' on the mons veneris. The urine 
dribbled continuously, and if the child cried or made any exertion it came 
in jets. The genital organs participated but little in the deformity, and with 
the exception that the umbilicus was low and the anus more anterior than 
natural, the child was well fonned and its health good. Colzi* reports a 
case in which the left ureter opened externally at the left side of the hymen 
a little below the normal meatus urinarius. There is a case described i of a 
man who evidently suffered from a patent urachus, as the urine passed in jets 

“ 242, 1894. b 547, 1873-4, iv., 220. e 242, 1874, xliii., 55. 
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as if controlled by a sphincter from his umbilicus. Littrc mentions a patent 
urachus m a boy of eighteen. Congenital dilatation of the ureters is occa- 
sionall} seen in the neu-born. Shattuck describes a male fetus showing 
reptilian characters in the sexual ducts. There was ectopia vesicaj and 2 )ro- 
la 2 )sc of the intestine at the umbilicus j the right kidney was elongated j tlie 
right vas deferens oiiencd into the ureter. There was persistence in a 
separate condition of the 
hvo Miillerian ducts which 
opened externally inferior- 
ly, and there were two 
ducts near the openings 
which represented anal 
iwuchcs. Both testicles 
wore in the abdomen. 

Ord'’ describes a man in 
whom one of the jMullerian 
ducts was persistent. 

Anom£dies of the 

Bladder. — Blanchard, Blasius, Haller, Xebel, and Rhodius mention cases in 
which the bladder has been found absent and wo have already mentioned some 
cases, but the instances in which the bladder has been duidex are much 
more frequent. Bourienne, Oberteuder, Ruysch, Bartholinus, Morgagni, and 

Franck speak of vesical dujdication. There 
is a descriptimi*’ of a man who had two blad- 
ders, each receiving a ureter. Bussierc** de- 
scribas a triple bladder, and Scibelli of 
Xajdes® mentions an instance in a subject 
who died at fifty-seven with symptoms of re- 
tention of urine. In the illustration (Fig. 
142), B rejjresents the normal bladder, A and 
C the sujqjlementury Ijladders, with D and E 
their resjwctive points of entrance into B. As 
will be noticed, the ureters terminate in the 
supplementary bladders. Fantoni^® and 
Malgetti cite instances of quintuple blad- 
ders. 

The Ej)hemerides sj)eaks of a case of coalition of the bladder with the os 
jiubis and another case -of coalition with the omentum. Prochaska®®^ men- 
tions vesical fusion with the uterus, and we have already described union 
with the rectum and intestine. 

Exstrophy of the bladder is not rare, and is often associated with hypo- 



Flg. 143.— Dilatation of tho fetal Madder. 
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spaclias, epispadias, and other malformations of the genitourinai^’ tract. It 
consists of a deficiency of the abdominal -wall in the hypogastric region, in 
which is seen the denuded bladder. It is remedied by many different and 
ingenious plastic operations. 

In an occasional instance in which there is occlusion at the umbilicus 
and awain at the neck of the bladder this organ becomes so distended as to 
produce a most curious deformity in the fetus. Figure 143 shows such a 
ease. 

The Heart. — ^Absence of the heart has never been recorded in human 
beings except in tlie case of monsters, as, for example, the omphalositcs, 
although there was a case reported and firmly believed by the ancient authors, 
— a Roman soldier in whom Telasius said he could discover no vestige of a 
heart.® 

The absence of one ventricle has been recorded. Schenck has seen the 
left ventricle deficient, and the Ephemerides, Behr, and Kerckring® speak 
of a single ventricle onl}' in the heart. Riolan®®^ mentions a heart in which 
both ventricles were absent. Jurgens reported in Berlin, Febniai^' 1, 1882, 
an autopsy on a child who had lived some days after birth, in which the left 
ventricle of the heart was found completely absent. Playfair® showed the 
heart of a child which had Ih’ed nine months in which one ventricle was 
absent. In King’s College Hospital in London there is a heart of a boy 
of thirteen in which the cavities consist of a single ventricle and a single 
auricle. 

Duplication of the heart, notwithstanding the number of cases reported, 
has been admitted with the greatest reserve by Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire and 
bv a number of authors. Among the celebrated anatomists who describe 
duplex heart are Littre, Meckel, Collomb, Panum, Behr, Paullini, Rhodius, 
IVin'low, and Zacutus Lusitanus. 

The Ephemerides ® cites an instance of triple heart, and Johnston ^ has 
seen a triple heart in a goose. 

The phenomenon of “ blue-disease,” or congenital cyanosis, is due to the 
patency of the foramen ovale, which, instead of closing at birth, persists 
sometimes to adult life. 

I 

Perhaps the most unique collection of congenital malformations of the 
heart from persons who have reached the age of puberh* was to be seen in 
London in 189o.®‘® In this collection tliere was an adult heart in which the 
foramen ovale remained open until the age of thirtv’-seven ; there were but 
two pulmonary valves ; there was another heart showing a large patent fora- 
men ovale from a man of forty-six ; and there was a septum ventriculomm 
of an adult heart from a woman of sixtj’-three, who died of carcinoma of the 
breast, in which the foramen ovale was still open and would admit the fore- 

“ 302, xxxiv., 207. b 7J8, L. ii., oTjs. 184. c 473, obs. 469. 4 778, vol. xii., 169. 
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finger. This 'woman had shown no symptoms of the malformation. There 
were also heaits in which the interventricular septum was deficientj the 
ductus arteriosus patent, or some valvular malformation present. ■ All these 
persons had reached puberh’. 

Displa.ceiiients of the heart are quite numerous. Deschamps of Laval 
made an autopsj’^ on an old soldier which justified the expression, “ He had a 
heart in his belly.” This organ was found in the left lumbar region ; it had, 
with its vessels, traversed an anomalous opening in the diaphragm. Franck 
observed in tlie Hospital of Colmar a woman with the heart in the epigastric 
region. Hamel and Vetter speak of the heart under the diaphragm. 

Inyorsion of the heart is quite frequent, and we often find reports of 
cases of this anomaly. Fournier^ describes a soldier of thirfy years, of 
middle height, well proportioned and healthy, who was killed in a duel by 
receiving a wound in the abdomen ; postmortem, the heart was found in the 
position of the right lung ; the tivo lungs were joined and occupied the left 
chest. 

The anomalies of the ■vascular system ai*e so numerous that we shall 
dismiss them with a slight mention. ^lalacarne in Torino in 1784 de- 
scribed a double aorta, and Hommelius® mentions an analogous case. The 
following case is quite an interesting anatomic anomaly : A woman since 
infancy had difficulty in swallowing, which was augmented at the epoch of 
menstruation and after exercise ; bleeding relieved her momentarily, but the 
difficulty always returned. At la.st deglutition became impossible and the 
patient died of malnutrition. A necrop><y revealed the presence of the sub- 
clavicular artery passing between the tracheal artery and the e.sophagus, com- 
pressing this latter tube and opposing the pa.'ssage of food. 

Anomalies of the Breasts. — The finst of the anomalies of the generative 
apparatus to be discussed, although not distinctly belonging under this head, 
will be those of the maminas. 

Amazia, or complete absence of the breast, is seldom seen. Pilcher de- 
scribes an individual who passed for a female, but who was really a male, in 
whom the breasts were absolutely wanting. Foerster, Froriep, and Hied cite 
instances associated with thoracic malformation. Greenhow® reports a case 
in which the mammee were absent, although there were depressed rudimentary 
nipples and areolm. There were no ovaiaes and the uterus was congenitally 
imperfect. 

There was a negress spoken of in 1842 in whom the right breast was 
missing, and there are cases of but one breast, mentioned by King,*^ Pauli, ® 
and others.^’ Scanzoni has observed absence of the left mamma ■« ith ab- 
sence of the left ovary. 

302, iv., 150. ® 282, 1737. 
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lilicromazia is not so rare, and is generally seen in females with associate 
genital troubles. Excessive development of the mamma, generally being 
a pathologic phenomenon, will be mentioned in another chapter. How- 
ever, among some of the indigenous negroes the female breasts are naturally 
very large and pendulous. This is well shown in Figure 144, which represents 
a woman of the Bushman tribe nursing an infant. The breasts are sufficiently 
pendulous and loose to be easily thrown over the shoulder. 

Polymazia is of much more frequent occurrence than is supposed. 
Julia, the mother of Alexander Severus, Avas surnamed “ Mamnica ” be- 
cause she had superniimeraiy breasts. Anne Boleyn, the unfortunate Avife 
of Hem^* YIII. of England, Avas reputed to liaA-e had six toes, six fingers, 

and three breasts. L}Tioeus says that 
in his time there existed a Homan 
AA'oman with four mamma;, A'crj' beau- 
tiful in contour, arranged in tA\’o lines, 
regularly, one aboA'e the other, and all 
giA'ing milk in abundance. Rubens has 
2>ictured a Avonian Avith four breasts ; 
the ])ainting may be seen in the Louvre 
in Paris. 

There Aras a young and Avealthy 
heiress Avho addressed lieraelf to the 
ancient facultj' at Tubingen, asking, as 

should she marry, she Avoukl haA'c thrae 
or four children at a birth. This Avas 
a belief AA’ith Avhich some of her elder 
matron friends had insinred her, and 
which she licld as a hindrance to mar^ 

Fig 141.— BujbTroman ncrslng her infant riagC. 

Leichtenstern, aa’Iio has collected 70 
cases of polymazia in females and 22 in males, thinks that accessoiy breasts 
or nipples are due to atuAusm, and that our most remote inferiorly organized 
ancestors had many breasts, but that by constantly bearing but one child, 
tram being polymastic, females have gradually become bimastic. Some of 
the older philosophers contended that by the jn'esence of tw’o breasts Avoman 
was originally intended to bear two children. 

Hirst “ says : “ Supernumerary breasts and nqiiiles are more common 
than is generally supposed. Bruce found 60 instances in 3956 persons 
examined (1..56 per cent.). Leichtenstern jdaces the frequency at one in 500. 
Both observers declare that men present the anomaly about tAAUce as fre- 
quently as women. It is impossible to account for the accessoiy glands on 
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the theorj^ of reversion, as they occur \rith no regularity in situation, but may 
develop at odd places on the body. The most frequent position is on the 
pectoral surface below the true mamrase and somewhat nearer the middle 
line, but an accessoiy gland has been observed on the left shoulder over the 
prominence of the deltoid, on the abdominal surface below the costal cai-ti- 
lages, above the umbilicus, in the axilla, in the groin, on the doreal sur- 
face, on tlie labium majus, and on the outer aspect of the left thigh. 
Ahlfeld explains the presence of mammte on odd parts of the body by the 
tlieory that portions of the embryonal material entering into the composition 
of the mammary gland are carried to and implanted upon any portion of the 
exterior of the body by means of the amnion.” 

Possibly the greatest number of accessory mammrpi 
reported is that of Neugebauer in 1886, who found 
ten in one person. Peuch in 1876 collected 77 cases, 
and since then Hamy, Quinquaud, "Whiteford, Eng- 
strom, and Mitchell Bruce have collected cases. 

Polymazia must have been known in the olden times, 
and we still have before us the old images of Diana, 
in which this goddess is portrayed with numerous 
breasts, indicating her ability to look after the grow- 
ing child. Figure 145 shows an ancient Oriental 
statue of Artemisia or Diana now at Naples. 

Bartholinus " has observed a Danish woman with 
three mammre, two ordinarily formed and a third form- 
ing a triangle with the others and resembling the 
breasts of a fat man. In the village of Phullcndoi’f 
in Germany early in this century there was an old 
woman who sought alms from place to place, exhibit- 
ing to the curious four symmetrical breasts, arranged 
paraUel. She was extremely ugly, and when on all 
fours, with her breasts pendulous, she resembled a 
beast. The authors have seen a man with six distinct nipples, an’anged as 
regularly as those of a bitch or sow. The two lower were quite small. This 
man’s body was covered with heavy, long hair, making him a very conspicuous 
object when seen naked during bathing. The hair was absent for a space of 
nearly an inch about tlie nipples. Borellus speaks of a woman with three 
mammae, two as ordinarily, the third to the left side, which gave milk, but 
not the same quantity’’ as the others. Gardiner** describes a mulatto woman 
who had four mammae, t^vo of which were near the axillae, about four inches 
in circumference, ■with proportionate sized nipples. She became a mother at 
fourteen, and gave milk from all her breasts. In his “ Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique” Voltaire gives the histoiy of a woman with four well-formed 
190, cent. iv. ** 302, iv., 152. 
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axillary inaniinaj 'with nijijiles. Tluy gave niillc as the ordinaiy mamma: 
(Fig. 14G). Kobort saw a woman who no^u•i^ho(l an iuliint bv a mamma on 
the thigh. Until the time of pivgnanev this mamma was taken for an ordi- 
nary nevus, but with ])rcgnaiuy it began to develop and acquired the size of 
a citron. Figure 147 is from an old w«>od-eut showing a child suckling at a 
.supcrnuinenny mamma on its mother’s thigh while its In-other is at the 
natural breast. Jennor speaks of a breast on the outer side of the thigh four 
inches below the gi’eat trochanter. Ilan*" jh-icribe.-' a woman of thirtv- 
seven who secreted normal milk from heraxilhe. Lee'' mentions a woman 
of thirtv-fivc with tour mamma* and four uijqde- ; she suckled with the 
pectond and not the axillary l)reast*«. Mctlillieiuly de-cribes a ]iair of rudi- 
mentary abdi^minal mamnne, jind there is another similar ease recorded."^ Har- 
tung*' mentions a woman of thirty 
who while suckling had a mamma 
on the left labium majus. It was 
excised, and micro-icopic examina- 
tion showed its structuri* to In* that 
of a rndimentary nipple and mam- 
mary gland. Ijeii’htcnslcrn cites 
a ease of a mamma on the left 

.«hoiddcr nearlv under the insertion 

« 

of the deltoid, and Klob*’ speaks 
of an acromial accessory mamma 
situated on the shoulder over the 
greatest jH’ominencc of the deltoid. 

ITall ^ reports the ea'C of a func- 
tionally active supernumerary 
mamma over the co''tal cartilage 
of the 8th rii). Jussii u speaks 
of a woman who had three breasts, Fip. n 7 .— ruiHiioiii>i'HiiermiiiK'r.ir}-iiianitii!iontiietiitgii. 



one f)f Avhich was situat<*d on the* 

groin and with which she occasionally suckled ; hei’ mother had three breasts, 
but thev were all situated ou tin* chest. Saunois'' details an account of a 
female who bad two supernumerary breasts on the liack. Bartholinus 
(quoted by Mcckcl) anrl .Mangct also mcjition mamimo on the back, but 
GeoHroy-Saint-Hilaire (juesti«.us their exi.*!tence. Marlin * give.s a very clear 
illustration of a w<«nan with a supernumerary breast below the natural organ 
(Fig. 148). Sneddon, •> who has collected (juitc a number of cases of ]ioly- 
mazia, quotc.s the ctisc of a woman who had two swellings in each axilla in 
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which glancl-stnicture was made out, but with no external openings, and which 
had no anatomic connection with the mammar)’^ glands proper. Shortly after 
birth tliey varied in size and proportion, as the breasts -were full or empty, and 
in five weeks all traces of them were lost. Her only married sister had 
similar enlargements at her third confinement. 

Polymazia sometimes seems to be hereditary. Robert saw a daughter 
whose mother was polymastic, and Woodman “ saw a mother and eldest 
daughter who each had tlircc nipples. Lousier'’ mentions a woman wanting 
a mamma who transmitted this vice of conformation to her daughter. 
Handyside says he knew two brothers in both of whom breasts were wanting. 

Supernumerary nipples alone are also seen, as many as five having been 

found on the same breast. Ncugc- 
bauer reports eight supernume- 
rary nipples in one case. Hollcrus 
has seen a woman who had two 
nipples on the same breast which 
gave milk with the same regu- 
larity and the same abundance ns 
the single nipple. The Ephem- 
erides contains a description of 
a triple nipple. Barth ® describes 
a “ mamma crratica ” on the face 
in front of the right ear which 
enlarged during menstruation. 

Cases of deficiency of the 
nipples have been reported by 
the Ephemerides, Lentiliiis, Se- 
verinus, and Werckardus. 

Cases of functional male mara- 
mre will be discussed in Chapter 
IX. 

Complete absence of the 
hymen is veiy rare, if we may 
accept the statements of Devilliers, Tardieu, and Brouardel, as they have 
never .<!een an examjile in the numerous young girls they have examined from 
a medico-legal point of view. 

Duplication or biperforation of the hymen is also a very rare anomaly 
of this membrane. In this instance the hymen generally presents ftvo 
lateral orifices, more or less irregidar and separated by a membranous band, 
wliich gives the appearance of duplicity. Eoze reported from Strasbuig 
in 1866 a case of this kind, and Dclcns ^ has observed two examples of 

“ 778, IX., 50. •» " Dissert, sur la Jactation,” P.aris, 1802, p. 15. 

® ICl, 1868, 569. <1 ” Annales d’bygiene pnbliiitie et de iii6decinc Ifigale,” 1877. 
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biperforate hymen, which show veiy well that this disposition of the mem- 
brane is due to a vice of conformation. The first was in a girl of eleven, 
in which the membrane was of the usual size and thiekness, but was dupli- 
cated on either side. In her sister of nine the hymen was normally con- 
formed. The second case was in a girl under treatment by Cornil in 1876 
for vaginitis. Her brother had accused a young man of eighteen of 'having 
violated her, and on examination the hymen showed a biperforate conforma- 
tion ; there were two oval orifices, their greatest diameter being in the ver- 
tical plane ; the openings wore situated on each side of the median line, 
about five mm, apart; the dividing band did not appear to be cicatricial, but 
presented the same roseate coloration as the rest of the hymen. Since this 
report quite a number of cases have been recorded. 

The different varieties of the hymen will be left to the works on obstet- 
rics. As lias already been observed, labor is frequently seriously complicated 
by a persistent and tough hymen. 

Deficient vulva may be caused by the persistence of a thick hymen, by 
congenital occlusion, or by absolute absence in vulvar structure. Bartholinus, 
Borollus, Ephemeridcs, Julius, Yallisneri, and Baux are among the older 
writers who mention this anomaly, but as it is generally associated with 
congenital occlusion, or complete absence of the vagina, the two Avill be con- 
.sidered together. 

Complete absence of the vagina is quite rare. Baux “ reports a case 
of a girl of fourteen in whom “ there was no trace of fundament or of genital 
organs.” Obertcuffor speaks of a case of absent vagina. Vicq d’Azir " is 
accredited with having seen tivo females who, not having a Angina, copulated 
all through life by the uretlira, and Fournier sagely remarks that the extra 
large urethra may liaA'c been a special dispen.«ation of nature. Bosquet*^ 
describes a young girl of tAventy Avith a triple A'ice of conformation — ^an 
obliterated A'uhn, closure of the A’agina, and absence of the uterus. Men- 
strual hemorrhage took place fi’oin the gums. Clarke ® has studied a similar 
case AA'hich Avas authenticated by an autojjsy. 

OTerral of Dublin, Gooch, DaAdes, Boyd, Tyler Smith, Hancock, 
Coste, Kluyskens, Debrou, Braid, Watson, and others are quoted by Churchill 
as haAung mentioned the absence of the A'agina. Amussat ^ obseiwed a Ger- 
man girl Avho did not ha\m a trace of a Arngina and aa'Iio menstruated regularly. 
Griffith e describes a specimen in the Museum of St. BartholomeA^^s Hospital, 
London, in AAdiich the OA’^aries lay on the surface of the pelA'ie peritoneum 
and there Avas neither uterus nor Amgina ; the pelvis had some of the charae- 
teristics of the male type. MattheAA^s Duncan has obsei'A’ed a someAvhat 
similar case, the vagina not measuring more than an inch in length. Fei- 
guson’‘ describes a prostitute of eighteen Avho had never menstruated. The 
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labia were found well develoiJed, but there was no vagina, uterus, or ovaries. 
Coitus had been tlirough the urethra, which was considerably distended, 
though not causing incontinence of urine. Hulke reports a case of congeni- 
tal atresia of the vagina in a brunette of twenty, menstruation occurring 
through the urethm. He also mentions tlie instance of congenital atresia of 
the vagina with hernia of both ovaries into the left gi’oin in a ser\'aiit of 
t^venty, and the case of an imperforate vagina in a girl of nineteen with an 
undevelojjed uterus. 

Brodhurst“ reports an instance of absence of the vagina and uterus in a 
girl of sixteen who at four years of age showed signs of approaching puberty. 
At this early age the mons was covered with hair, and at ten the clitoris was 
three inches long and two inches in cii'cumference. The mammse were well 
developed. The labia descended laterallj' and expanded into folds, resembling 
the scrotum. 

Azt*ma ^ reports an instance of complete absence of the vagina and im- 
permeability and probable absence of the col uteriniis. The deficiencies 
were remedied by operation. B6raKl ' mentions a similar deformity and 
operation in a girl of eighteen. Gooding ^ cites an instance of absent va- 
gina in a married woman, the uterus discharging the functions. Gosselin ® re- 
ports a case in which a voluminous tumor was formed by the retained men- 
strual fluid in a woman without a va^na. An artificial vagina was created, 
but the patient died from extravasation of blood into the peritoneal cavity. 
Carter, Polaillon, Martin, Curtis, "Worthington, Hall, Hicks, 3iIoli6re, Patrj', 
Bolbeau, Besormeaux, and Gratigny also recoi’d instances of absence of the 
vagina. 

There are some cases reported in extraraedical literature which might 
be cited. Bussy Kabutin in his Mfoioires in 1639 speaks of an instance. 
The celebrated Madame Eficamier was called by the younger Dumas an 
involuntary virgin ; and in this connection could be cited the malicious 
and piquant sonnet : — 

Chateattbriaxd et Madame Il£cA>nER. 

" Juliette et Bene s’aimaieDt d’ amour si tendre 
Quo Bieu, Scins les punir, a pu leur pardonner : 

II n'avait pas tohIu que I’une pflt donner 
Ce que I’autre ne pourait prendre. " 

Duplex vagina has been observ’ed by Bartholinus, Malacame, Asch, 
Meckel, Osiander, Purcell, and other older Avriters. In more modern times 
reports of this anomaly are quite frequent. Hunter ^ reports a case of labor 
at the seventh month in a woman with a double vagina, and deliver}' through 
the rectum. Atthill and Watts speak of double vagina Avith single uterus. 

« 54S, 1852, 187. b 140, 193. c 303, 1841, iii., 377. 
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Eobb " of Johns Hoplcins Plospilrtl reports a case of (loul)lo vagina in a pa- 
tient of twenty snlfering from dvspareunia. "J’lio vaginal orifice was con- 
tracted ; the urethra was dilated and had evidently been used for coitus. A 
membrane divided the vagina into two canals, the cervix lying in the right 
half; the septum was also divided. Both the thumbs of the jjatient wore so 
short that their tips could scarcely meet those of the little fingers. Double 
vagina is also reported by Anway, ^lonlton, Freeman, Frazer, Haynes, Le- 
maistro, Boardman, Dickson, Dunoyer, and Eossignol. This anomaly is 
usually associated with bijiartite or double uterus. AVilcox'’ mentions a 
primipara, three months jiregnant, with a double vagina and a bicornate 
uterus, who was safely delivered of several children. Haller and Borcllus 
have seen double vagina, double uterus, and double ovarian supply ; in the 
latter case there was also a double vulva. Sanger « speaks of a supernu- 
merary vagina connecting with the other vagina by a fistulous opening, and 
remarks that this was not a case of patent Giirtner’s duct. 

Cullingworth cites two cases in which there were transverse septa of 
the vagina. Stone reports five eases of transverse septa of the vagina. 
Three of the patients were young women who had never borne children or 
suffered injury. Pregnancy e.xi.'-ted in each wise. In the first the septum was 
about two inches from the inlroitiw, and contaiiu'il an opening about J- inch 
in diameter which admittwl the tip of the finger. The membrane was elastic 
and thin and showed no sigii'^ of inflammation, ^fenstruation had always 
been regular U]i to the time of pregnancy. The second was a duplicate of 
the first, oxcej)ting that a few bands extended from the cervix to tlie mem- 
branous septum. In tlie third the lumen of the vagina, about two inches 
from the introitus, was distinctly iiarrf)wed by a ridge of tissue. There was 
uterine disjdaeement and some endoeervieitis, Init no history of injury or 
operation and no tendency to contraction. Tlie two remaining cases occurred 
in patients seen by Dr. J. I*'. Scott. In one the septum was aliout IJ inches 
from the entrance to the vagina and contained an orifice large enough to 
admit a uterine jirobe. During labor the septum resisted the advance of the 
head for several hours, until it was slit in sevend directions. In the other, 
menstruation had always been irregular, intermissions being followed by a 
profuse flow of black and tarry blood, which lasted sometimes for fifteen days 
and was accompanied by severe pain. The septum was 1 1 inches from the 
vaginal orifice and contained an opening which admitted a uterine sound. 
It was very dense and tight and fully J- inch in thickness. 

jMordie ^ repoi'tcd a case of congenital deficiency of the rectovaginal 
septum which was successfully remedied by ojieration. 

Anomalous Openings of the Vagina.— The vagina occasionally opens 
abnonnally into the rectum, into the bladder, the urethra, or upon the 
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abdominal parictes. Rossi reports from a hospital in Turin the case of a 
Piedmontese girl in whom there was an enormous tumor corresponding to 
the opening of the vaginal orifice ; no traces of a vagina could be found. 
The tumor was incised and proved to be a living infant. The husband of 
the woman said that he had coitus without difficulty by the rectum, and 
examination showed that the vagina opened into the rectum, by which means 
impregnation had been accomplished. Bonnain “ and Payne'’ have observed 
analogous cases of this abnormality of the vaginal opening and subsequent 
accouchement by the anus. Pa 3 'ne’s case was of a woman of thirty-five, well 
formed, Avho had been in labor thirty-sis hours, when the physician examined 
and looked in vain for a vaginal opening; the finger, gliding along the 
perineum, came in contact with the distended anus, in which Avas recognized 
the head of the fetus. The woman from prolongation of labor was in a 
complete state of prostration, Avhich caused uterine inertia. Pajme anes- 
thetized the patient, applied the forceps, and extracted the fetus without 
further accident. The A'lilva of this Avoman fiA'e months aftenA’ard displayed 
all the characteristics of A’irginity, the Amg^na opened into the rectum, and 
menstruation had alAA'a^'s been regular. This AA'oraan, as Avell as her husband, 
averred that thej' had no suspicion of the anomaly and that coitus (by the 
anus) had alwaj's been satisfactorj'. 

Opening of the A’agina upon the parietes, of Avhich Le Fort has collected 
a number of cases, has ncA’er been obserA’ed in connection Avith a Auable fetus. 

Absence of the labia majora has been observ’^ed, especialty bj: Pozzi, to 
the exclusion of all other anomalies. It is the rule in exstrophy of the 
bladder. 

Absence of the nymph® has also been obsen^ed, particularly b}’’ 
AuA’aixl and by Perchaux, and is generally associated AA’ith imperfect develop- 
ment of the clitoris. Constantinedes “ reports absence of the external 
organs of generation, probably also of the uterus and its appendages, in a 
young ladj'. Yan Haartman, LeFort, iNIagee, and Ogle cite cases of 
absence of the external female organs. Riolan in the earty part of the 
scA'enteenth centiuy reported a case of defective nymphae; Neubauer in 
1774 offers a contrast to this case in an instance of triple nymph®. 

The nymph® are sometimes enormously enlarged bj’’ hypertrophy, by 
A’aricocele, or bj* elephantiasis, of AA'hich latter type Rigal de Gaillac has 
observed a most curious case. There is also a A’ariety of enlargement of the 
clitoris AA'hich seems to be constant in some races ; it may be a natural hyiier- 
tropliA', or perhaps produced bj’’ artificial manipulation. 

The pecAiliar conditions under which the Chinese AA^omen are obliged to 
liA'e, particularh' their mode of sitting, is said to haA'e the effect of causing 
unusual development of the mons veneris and the labia majora. On 
the other hand, some of the loAA'er African races haA'e been distinguished by 
789, Sept. 4, less. »> 168, 1886, p. 854. c 250, 1870-1, iii., 77. « 685, L. iL, c. 35. 
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the deficiency in development of the labia majora, mons veneris, and genital 
hair. In this respect they present an approximation to the genitals of the 
anthropoid apes, among whom the orang-outang alone shows any tendency to 
formation of the labia majora. 

The labial appendages of the Hottentot female have been celebrated for 
many years. Blumenbach and others of the earlier travelers found that the 
apron-like appearance of the genitals of the Hottentot women was due to 
abnormal hypertrophy of the labia and nyraphre (PI. 5). According to John 
Knott, the French traveler, Le Vaillant, said that the more coquettish among 
the Hottentot girls are excited by extreme vanity to practise artificial elongation 
of the nympha and labia. They are said to pull and rub tliese jjarts, and even 
to stretch them by hanging weights to them. Some of them are said to spend 
several hours a day at this process, which is considered one of the important 
parts of the toilet of the Hottentot belle, this malformation being an attrac- 
tion for the male members of the race. Merensky says that in Basuto- 
land the elder women begin to practise labial manipulation on their female 
children shortly after infancy, and Adams has found this custom to prevail 
in Dahomey ; he says that the King’s seraglio includes 3000 members, the 
elect of his female subjects, all of whom have labia up to the standard of 
recognized length. Cameron found an analogous practice among the \vomen 
of the shores of Lake Tanganyika. The females of this nation manipulated 
the sldn of the lower part of the abdomens of the female children from 
infancy, and at puberty these women exhibit a cutaneous curtain over the 
genitals which reaches half-way down the thighs. 

A corresponding development of the preputian clitorides, attaining the 
length of 18 mm. or even more, has been observed among the females of 
Bechuanaland. The greatest elongation measured by Barrow was five inches, 
but it is quite probable that it was not possible for him to examine the 
longest, as the females so gifted generally occupied veiy high social positions. 

Morgagni describes a supernumerary left nympha, and Petit is accred- 
ited with seeing a case which exhibited neither nymphre, clitoris, nor urinary 
meatus. Mauriceau performed nymphotomy on a woman whose nymphaj were 
so long as to render coitus difficult. Morand quotes a case of congenital 
malformation of the nymplne, to which he attributed impotency. 

There is sometimes coalition of the labia and nymphae, w hxch max be 
so firm and extensive as to obliterate the vuh’a. Debout® has reported a 
case of absence of the vulva in a woman of txventx* upon whom he operated, 
which was the result of the fusion of the labia minora, and this with an en- 
larged clitoris gave the exteral appearance of an hermaphrodite. 

The absence of the clitoris coincides with epispadias in the male, and in 
atrophy of the ^^llva it is common to find the clitoris rudimentary ; but a 
more frequent anomaly is hj’pertrophy of the clitoris. 

0 235, J864, 26, tome sir. 
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Among the older anthorities quoting instances of enlarged clitorides are 
Bartholimis, Schenck, Helhrig, Khodius, Eiolanus, and Zacchias. Albii- 
esisis”® describes an operation for enlarged clitoris, Chabert ligated one, 
and Riedlin gives an instance of an enlarged clitoris, in which there appeared 
a tumor synchronous with the menstrual epoch. 

"We learn from the classics that there were certain females inhabiting 
the borders of the iEgean Sea who had a sentimental attachment for one 
anotlicr which was called “ Lesbian love,” and which carried them to the 
highest degi’ee of frenzy. The immortal effusions of Sappho contain refer- 
ences to this passion. The solution of this ijeculiar aiiior is found in the 
fact that some of the females had enlarged clitorides, strong voices, robust 
figures, and imitated men. Their manner was imperative and authoritative 
to their sex, who worshiped them with pen^erted devotion. We find in 
Martial ** mention of this perverted love, and in the time of the dissolute 
Greeks and Romans ridiculous jealousies for unfaithfulness between these 
women prevailed. Aetiiis said that the Egyptians practised amputation of 
the clitoris, so that enlargement of this organ must have been a common vice 
of conformation along the Nile. It was also said that the Egyptian women 
practised circumcision on their females at the age of seven or eight, the time 
chosen being when the Nile was in flood. Bertherand ® cites examples of 
enlarged clitorides in Arab women ; Bruce testifies to this circumstance in 
Abyssinia, and jMungo Park has observed it in the Mandingos and the Ibbos. 

Sonnini sa)'s that the women of Egypt had a natural excrescence, fleshy 
in consistency, quite thick and pendulous, coming from the skin of the mons 
veneris. Sonnini says that in a girl of eight he satv one of these caruncles 
which was i inch long, and another on a woman of twenty which was four 
inches long, and remarks that they seem peculiar only to women of distinct 
Egyptian origin. 

Duhouset ® says that in circumcision the Egyptian women not only 
remove a great part of the body of the clitoris with the prepuce, but also 
adjacent portions of the nymplue ; Gallieni ^ found a similar operation cus- 
tomary on the upper banks of the Niger. 

Otto at Breslau in 1824 reports seeing a negress with a clitoris 
inches long and 14 inches in the transverae diameter ; it projected from the 
vulva and when supine formed a comjflete covering for the vaginal orifice. 
The clitoris may at times become so large as to prevent coitus, and in France 
has constituted a legitimate cause for divorce. This organ is very sensitive, 
and it is said that in cases of supposed catalepsy a woman cannot bear titilla- 
tion of the clitoris without some visible movement. 

Columbus cites an example of a clitoris as long as a little finger ; Haller 
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mentions one which measured seven inches, and there is a record “ of an 
enlarged clitoris which resembled the neck of a goose and which was 12 
inches long. Bainbridge reports a case of enlarged clitoris in a rvoman of 
thirty-two who was confined with her first child. This organ was five inches 
in length and of about the diameter of a quiescent penis. Figure 149 
shows a well-marked case of hypertroidiy of the clitoris. Eogers “ describes 
a woman of twenty-five in a reduced state of health with an enormous clitoris 
and warts about the anus j there were also manifestations of tuberculosis. On 
questioning her, it was found that she had former!}' masturbated ; later she 
had sexual intercourse several times with a young man, but after his death she 
commenced self-abuse again, which brought on the present enlargement. 


The clitoids was ligated and came away without leaving disfigurement. 
Cassano and Pedretti of 


Ifaples reported an instance 
of monstrous clitoris in 
1860 before the Academy 
of Medicine. 

Ill some cases ossifica- 
tion of the clitoris is ob- 
served. Fournier speaks 
of a public woman in Venice 
who had an osseous clitoris ; 
it Avas said that men having 
connection Avith her iin-ari- 
ably suffered great pain, fol- 
loAA'ed by inflammation of 
the penis. 

There are a fcAA* instances 
recorded of bifid clitoris, 
and Arnaud cites the his- 



Ffg. 149. — Hypertrophy of the clitoris. 


toiy of a AAmman Avho had a double clitoris. Secretain ® speaks of a clitoris 
Avhich AA'as in a permanent state of erection. 

Complete absence of the ovaries is seldom seen, but there are 
instances in AA’hich one of the oA'aries is missing. Hunter, Vidal, and 
Chaussier report in full cases of the absence of the oAmries, and Thudicum 
has collected 21 cases of this nature. Morgagni, Pears, ^ and Cripps liai'e 
published observations in AA'hich both oA’aries Avere said to have been absent. 
Crijjps speaks of a young girl of eighteen aa’Iio had an infantile uterus and 
no oA'arics ; she neither menstruated nor had any signs of puberty. Lauth 
cites the case of a woman Avhosc OA’aries and uterus AA’ere rudimentaiy, and 
AA'ho exhibited none of the principal physiologic characteristics of her sex ; 


a 302, V., 374. ^ 548, 1860, i., 45. c 778, xii., 84. 
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on the other hand, Ruband describes a -n’oman -with only rudimentary 
ovaries who was verj' passionate and quite feminine in her aspect. 

At one time the existence of genuine supernumerary ovaries was 
vigorously disputed, and the older records contain no instances, but since 
the researclies of Beigel, Puech, Thudicnm, Winckler, de Sinfity, and Paladino 
the presence of multiple ovaries is an incontestable fact. It was originally 
thought that superniunerar)' ovaries as well as supernumerary kidneys were 
simply segmentations of the normal organs and connected to them by por- 
tions of the jrroper substance ; now, horvever, by the recent reports we are 
warranted in admitting these anomalous structures as distinct organs. It has 
even been suggested tliat it is the persistence of these ovaries that causes the 
menstruation of which rve sometimes hear as taking place after ovariotomy. 
Sippel “ records an instance of third ovary ; Mangiagalli ’’ has found a 
supernmnerarj’ ovary in the body of a still-born child, situated to the inner 
side of the normal organ. Winckel discovered a large supernumerary 
ovary connected to the uterus by its own ovarian ligament. Klebs found two 
ovaries on one side, both consisting of true ovariarr tissue, and connected by 
a band inch long. 

Doran divides supernumerary ovaries into three classes : — 

(1) The ovarium succentauriatum of Beigel. 

(2) Those cases in which trvo masses of ovarian tissue are separated by 
ligamentous bands. 

(3) Entirely separate organs, as in Winokel's case. 

Prolapsus or displacement of the ovaries into the euldesac of 
Douglas, the vaginal wall, or into the rectum can be readily ascertained by 
the resulting sense of nausea, particularly in defecation or in coitus. Mimd6, 
Barnes, Lentz, Madden, and Heywood Smith report instances, and Cloquet 
describes an instance of inguinal hernia of the ovary in which the uterus 
as well as tire Fallopian tube were foimd in the inguinal canal. DebierTe® 
mentions that Puech has gathered 88 instances of inguinal hernia of the 
ovary and 14 of the crural fype, and also adds that Otte"^ cites the only 
instance in which crural ovariarr hernia has been fouird on both sides. Such 
a condition with other associate malformations of tire genitalia might easily 
be mistakerr for an instance of hermaphroditic testicles. 

The Fallopian tubes are rarely absent on either side, although Bla- 
sius reports an instance of deficient oviducts. Blot® reports a case of atro- 
phy, or rather rudimeirtary state of one of the ovaries, 'witir absence of the tube 
on that side, in a woman of for-tj'. 

Doran ^ has an instance of multiple Fallopian tubes, and Richard, in 
1851, says several varieties are noticed. These tubes are often found fused 

“ 2G1, 1889, No. 18. bl52, 1879, i., 149. 
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or adherent to the ovary or to the uterus ; but Fabricius describes the 
symphysis of the Fallopian tube with the rectum. 

Absence of the -uterus is frequently reported. Lieutaiid and Richer- 
and®®- are each said to have dissected female subjects in whom neither the 
uterus nor its annexed organs were found. ^Many authors are accredited with 
mentioning instances of defective or deficient uteri, among them Bosquet, “ 
Boyer, ^ 'NFalther,®*-* Lo Fort, Calori, Pozzi, iMundC', and Strauch. Balade « 
has reported a curious absence of the uterus and vagina in a girl of eighteen. 
Azam, Bastien, Bibb, Bovel, arren, Ward, and many others report similar 
instances, and in several cases all the adnexa as well as the uterus and vagina 
were absent, and even the kidney and bladder malformed. 

Phillips * speaks of two sister.?, both manied, with congenital absence of 
the uterus. In his masterly article on “ Heredity,’’ “ Sedgwick quotes an in- 
stance of total absence of the uterus in three out of five daughters of the 
same family ; two of the three were twice married. 

Double uterus is so frequently reported that an enumeration of the cases 
would occupy several pages. Bicorn, bipartite, duplex, and double uteruses are 
so called according to the extent of the duplication. The varieties range all 
the way from slight increase to two distinct uteruses, witli separate appendages 
and two vaginjc. jMeckel, Boehmer, and Callisen are among the older writei’s 
who have observed double uterus with associate double vagina. Figure 150 
represents a tmnsverse section of a bipartite uterus with a double vagina. 
The so-called uterus didelphus is really a duplex uterus, or a veritable double 
uterus, each segment having the appearance of a complete unicorn uterus 
more or less joined to its neighbor (Fig, 151). Yalli.eineri ^ relates the history 
of a woman who was poisoned b}’ cantharides who had two uteruses, one open- 
ing into the vagina, the other into the rectum. Morand, Bartholinus, Tiede- 
mann, Ollivier, Blundell, and many others relate instances of double uterus in 
which impregnation had occurred, the fetus being retained until the full term. 

Purcell of Duldin^ says tliat in the summer of 1773 he opened the body 
of a Avoman Avho died in the ninth month of pregnancy. He found a uterus 
of oidinaiy size and form as is usual at this period of gestation, Avhich con- 
tained a full-grown fetus, but only one ovary attaclicd to a single Fallopian 
tube. On the left side he found a second uterus, unimpregnated and of usual 
size, to Avhich another ovary and tube were attached. Both of these uteruses 
were distinct and almost entirely separate. 

Pregnancy with Double Uterus. — Hollander*' describes the folloAving 
anomaly of the uterus Avhich he encountered during the performance of a 
celiotomy : — 

“ There Avere found tAVO uteruses, the posterior one being a normal organ 
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with its ndiisxa j connected with this uterus was another one, anterior to it. 
The two uteruses had a common cervix ] the anterior of the two organs had 
no adnexa, though there were lateral peritoneal ligaments ; it had become 
pregnant.” Hollander explains the anomaly bv stating that probably the 
Miillerian ducts or one of them had grown excessively, leading to a folding 
off of a portion which developed into the anterior uterus. 

Other cases of double uterus with pregnancy arc mentioned on page 49. 
hen there is simultaneous pregnancy in each portion of a double uterus 
a complication of circumstances arises. Debierre quotes an instance of a 
woman who bore one child on July 16, 1870, and another on October 31st of 
the same year, and both at full term. She had only had tliree menstrual periods 
between the confinements. The question as to whether a case like this would 
be one of superfetatioii in a normal 
uterus, or whether the uterus was 
double, would immediately arise. 

There would also be the possibility 
that one of the children was of pro- 
tracted gestation or that the other was 
of premature birth. Article 312 of 
the Civil Code of France accords a 
minimum of one hundred and eighty 
and a maximum of three hundred 
days for the gestation of a viable 
child. (See Protracted Gestation.) 

Voight-'* is accredited with having 
seen a triple uterus, and there are 
several older parallels on record. 

Thilow mentions a uterus which was 
divided into thi’ce small portion.s. 

Of the different anomalous positions of the uterus, most of which are 
acquired, the only one that will l)c mentione<I is that of complete prolajjse of 
the uterus (Fig. 152). In thi.s instance the organ may hang entirely out of 
the body and even forbid locomotion. 

Of 19 cases of hernia of the uterus quoted by Debierre 13 have been ob- 
served in the inguinal I’cgion (Fig. 153), five on the right and seven on the left 
side. In the case of Koux in 1891 the hernia existed on both sides. The 
uterus has been found twice only in crural hernia and three times in umbilical 
hernia. There is one case recorded, according to Debierre, in which the uteius 
Avas one of the constituents of an obturator hernia. Sometimes its appendages 
are found with it. During, L6desma, Rcktorzick, and Scazoni have found 
the uterus in the sac of an inguinal hernia; L<iOtaud, Murray, and Hagner 
in an umbilical hernia. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 154) represents 
a hernia of the gravid womb through the linea alba. 

0 503, iii., 175. 



Fig MS.— Inguinal licrnia contniningagrnvid vrcmib 
(Winckel). 
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Absence of the penis is an extremely rare anomaly, although it hag 
been noted by Schenck,® Borellus, Bouteiller, Nfilaton, and others. Fortu- 
natus Fidelis ^ and KSvolat describe a newly born child with absence of 
external genitals, with spina bifida and umbilical hernia. NClaton ® describes 
a child of two entirely without a penis, but both testicles were found in the 
scrotum; the boy urinated by the rectum. Ashby and "Wright ''mention 
complete absence of the penis, the urethra opening at the margin of the anus 
outside the extei’ual sphincter ; the scrotum and testicles were well developed. 
Murphy ® gives the description of a Avell-formod infant apjiarently without a 
penis ; the child passed urine through an opening in the lower j^art of the 
abdomen just above the ordinar}’ location of the penis ; the scrotum was 
jiresent. Incisions were made into a small swelling just below the urinary' 



opening in the abdomen which brought into view the penis, the glans being 
noiTOal but the body very small. The treatment consisted of pressing out 
the glans daily until the wound healed ; the penis receded spontaneously, it 
is stated that the organ would doubtless be equal to any requirements de- 
manded of it. Demarquay quotes a somewhat similar case in an infant, but 
it had no urinary opening until after operation. 

Among the older writers speaking of deficient or absent penis are Bar- 
tholinus,^®° Bauhinus, Cattierus, the Ephemerides, Frank, Panaroli,®'^ van 
der Wiel, and others. Renauldin ^ describes a man with a small penis and 
enormous mammse. Goschler,^ quoted by Jacobson, speaks of a well-de- 
veloped man of twenty-tw’o, with abundant hair on his chin and suprapubic 
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region and the scrotum apparentl)' perfect, with median raphe ; a careful 
search failed to show any trace of a lienis ; on the anterior wall of the 
rectum four lines above the anus was an oriface which gave vent to urine f the 
right testicle and cord were normal, but there was an acute orchitis in the 
left. Starting from just in front of the anal orifice was a fold of skin 
inches long and inch high continuous with the raphe, which seemed to be 
formed of erectile tissue and which swelled under excitement, the enlarge- 
ment lasting several minutes with usually an emission from the rectum. It 
was possible to pass a sound through the opening in the rectum to the blad- 
der through a urethra U inches wide ; the patient had control of the bladder 
and urinated from every three to five hours. 

Many instances of rudimentary development of the penis have been 
recorded, most of them complicated with cryptorchism or other abnormality 
of the sexual organs. In other instances the organ is present, but the 
infantile tyjjc is present all through life ; sometimes the subjects are Aveak 
in intellect and in a condition similar to cretinism. ICaufmann quotes a case 
in a Avcakly boy of twelve Avhose penis was but f inch long, about as thick 
as a goose-quill, and feeling as limp as a mere tube of skin ; the corpora 
cavernosa were not entirely absent, but ran only from the isehium to the 
junction of the fixed portion of the penis, suddenly terminating at this point. 
Nothing indicative of a prostate could be found. The testicles were at the 
entrance of the inguinal canal and the glaus was only slightly developed. 

Binet* speaks of a man of fifty-three whose external genitalia were of 
the size of those of a boy of nine. The penis was of about the size of the 
little finger, and contained on each side testicles not larger than a pea. There 
Avas no hair on the pubes or the face, giA'ing the man the aspect of an old 
AA’oman. The prostate Avas almost exterminated and the seminal vesicles AA’cre 
A'cry primitiA'c in conformation. Wilson Avas consulted by a gentleman of 
tAA'enty-six as to his ability to perform the marital function. In size his 
penis and testicles hardly exceeded those of a boy of eight. He had ncA'cr 
felt desire for sexual intercourse until he became acquainted Avith his intended 
Avife, since AAdien he had erections and nocturnal emissions. The patient 
married and became the father of a family ; those parts Avhich at tAventy-six 
AA'cre so much smaller tlian usual had increased at tAventy-eight to normal 
adult size. There are three cases on record in the older literature of penises 
extremely jAriinitiA^e in deA’^elo2)ment. They are quoted by the Ej)hemerides, 
Plater, Schenck,’* and Zacchias. The result in these cases Avas impotcncy. 

In the Army and Medical Museum at Washington are tAA'o injected speci- 
mens of the male organ diA’^ested of skin. From the meatus to the j)ubis 
they measure 6^ and 5i- inches ; from the extremity to the termination of 
either crus 9| and inches, and the circumferences are and 4^ inches. 
BctAA'ccn these tA\m Ave can strike an average of the size of the normal 2>enis. 

« 242 , 1883 . ^ 
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In pome instniiccs the penis is so large as to forbid coitus and even inconveni- 
ence its iwssessor, measuring as much as ten or even more inches in length. 
Extraonlinarv cases of large penis are reported by Albinus (who mentions 
it a=! a cause for sterility), Bartliolinus,*®^ Fabricius Hildanus, Paullini, Peyer, 
Plater, Schurig,“ Sinibaldus,™ and Zacchias. Several cases of enormous 
penises in the new-born have been observed by "Wolif ** and others. ® 

The penis palme, or suture dc, la vet'ge of the French, is the name given 
to those examples of single cutaneous envelope for both the testicles and 
penis ; the penis is adherent to the scrotnm by its inferior face ; the glans only 
is free and erection is impossible. Chretien cites an instance in a man of 
twenty-five, and Schrumpf of "Wesserling ^ describes an example of this rare 
anomaly. The penis and testes were inclosed in a common sac, a slight pro- 
jection not over } inch long being seen from the upper part of this curious 
scrotum. When the child was a year old a plastic operation was performed 
on this anomalous member with a very satisfactorj’ result. Petit describes 
an instance in which the penis was slightly fused with the scrotum. 

There are many varieties of torsion of the penis. The glans itself may 
be inclined laterally, the curvature may be total, or there may be a veritable 
rotation, bringing the inferior face above and the superior face below. Gay ® 
describes a child with epispadias whose penis had undergone such torsion on 
its axis that its inferior surface looked upward to the left, and tlie child 
passed urine towai-d the left shoulder. Follin^ mentions a similar instance 
in a boy of twelve with complete epispadias, and Verneuil and Guerlin 
al'O record cases, both complicated nith associate maldevelopment. Caddy b 
mentions a youth of eighteen who had congenital torsion of the penis with- 
out hypospadias or epispadias. There was a complete half-turn to the left, so 
that the slit-like uriiiai^' meatus was reversed and the frenum was above. 
.Vmong the older writers who describe incurvation or torsion of the penis 
arc .Vrantius,'' the Ephemerides, Haeiiel,'*®* Petit, > Sclnirig, Tulpius,! and 
Zacchia«.®'® 

Zacutus Lusitamis speaks of torsion of the penis from freezing. Paul- 
lini' mentions a case the result of masturbation, and Hunter™ speaks of 
tor-ion of the penis associated with arthritis. 

Ossification of the Penis. — MacClellan “ speaks of a man of fiftj'-t^ro 
whose peiii.s was curved and distorted in such a manner that urine could not 
be passed without pain and coitus Avas impossible. A bony mass was dis- 
covered in the septum between the corpora cavernosa ; this was dissected out 
with much hemorrhage and the upward cuivature was removed, but there 
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resulted a sliglit inclination in the opposite direction. The formation of bone 
and cartilage in tlio penis is quite mrc. Velpeau, Kauffmann, Lcnhoseck, 
and Duploy arc quoted by Jacobson as having seen this anomaly. There is 
an excellent preparation in Vienna figured by Demarquay, but no description 
is given. The Ephemeridcs and Paullini*' describe osseous penisos. 

The complete absence of the frenum and prepuce has been observed 
in animals but is very inro in man. The incomplete or irregular develop- 
ment is more frequent, but most common is excessive development of the pre- 
puce, constituting phimosis, when there is abnormal adherence with the glans. 
Instances of phimosis, being quite common, will be passed witliout sjDecial 
mention. Deficient or absent prepuce has been ob.served by Blasius,-*'* Mai’- 
celliis Donatus,’’®'" and Gilibert. Partial deficiency is described by Petit, 
Severinus, and others. 

Tlicrc may be imperfor.ation or congenital occlusion of some portion of the 
urethra, causing enormous accumulation of urine in the bladder, but fortu- 
nately there is genei'ally in such cases some anomalous opening of the ure- 
thra giving vent to the excretions. Tulpiu-s ’’ mentions a case of deficient 
urethra. In the Ephcmci’idc.s there is an account of a man who had a con- 
stant flow of semen from an abnormal opening in tlie abdomen. La Pey- 
ronia ^ describes a cjise of impotence due to ejaculation of the spermatic ducts 
into the bladder instead of into the urethra, but remarks that tliere was a 
cicatrix of a wound of tlic neighboring parts. Tlierc are a number of 
instances in wlncli the urctlira has tcrminatwl in the rectum. Congenital 
dilatation of the urethral canal i.i very rare, and generally accompanied by 
other malformation. 

Duplication of the urethra or the exi.^tence of two penneable canals is 
not acce])tcd by all the authors, .come of whom contend that one of the canals 
either tcrminate.s in a culde.sic or is not separate in itself. Vcrncuil has pub- 
li.shed an article clearly exposing a number of casc.c, .chewing that it is po.ssi- 
blc for the urethra to have two or more canals which are di.'*tinct and have 
se]>ai’{ite functions. l‘''abrieins nihlanu>:'* sjioaks of a double aperture to the 
urctlun ; jMarcellus Donatus '■ describes duplicity of the urethra, oiie of the 
apertures being in the tcstii’le ; and there is another case on record ^ in which 
there Avas a urethral aperture in the groin. A case of double urethi*a in a 
man of tAvcnty-fiA’c living in Styi-ia kavIio avas under treatment for gonorrhea 
is described, the supernumerary urethra ojiening aboA'e the natural one and 
recciA'ing a .sound to the depth of 17 cm. There Avas purulent gonorrliea in 
both urethra;. Vo.saliu.s'‘ has an account of a double urcthi-al aperture, one of 
Avhich Avas .supposed t<j give .‘^jicrmatic fluid and the other urine. Bovellus, 
Testa, and CruA’cilhicr huA'c rc])ortcd similar instances. Instances of doublG 
penis haAm been discussed under the head of diphallic tcrata, page 194. 
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Hypospadias and epispadias (Fig. 15.5) are names given to malforma- 
tions of tlie urethra in which the wall of the canal is deficient either above 
or below. These anomalies are particularly interesting, as they are nearly 
always found in male hermaphrodites, the fissure giving the appearance of a 
vulva, as the scrotum is sometimes included, and even the perineum may be 
fissured in continuity with the other parts, thus exaggerating the deception. 
There seems to be an element of heredity in this malformation, and this 
allegation is exemifiified by Sedgwick, who quotes a case from Heuremann in 
which a family of females had for generations given birth to males ■with 
hypospadias. Belloc * mentions a man whose urethra terminated at the base 
of the frenum who had four sons ■with the same deformity. PIcardat *’ men- 
tions a father and son, both of whom 
had double uretliral orifices, one above 
the other, from one of which issued 
urine and finm the other semen — 
a fact that shows the possibility of 
inheritance of this malformation. 
Patients in whom the urethra opens 
at the root of the penis, the meatus 
being imperforate, are not necessarily 
impotent ; as, for instance, Fournier ® 
knew of a man whose urethra opened 
posteriorly who was the father of four 
children. Fournier supposed that 
the semen ejaculated vigorously and 
followed the fissure on the back of the 
penis to the uterus, the membrane 
of the vagina supplanting the deficient 
■wall of the urethra. The penis was 
short, but about as thick as ordinaiy. 
Gray^ mentions a curious case in a man afflicted with hypospadias who, 
suffering with delusions, Avas confined in the insane asylum at Utica. AVlien 
he determined to get man'ied, fully appreciating his physical defect, he re- 
solved to imitate nature, and being of a very ingenious turn of mind, he 
busied himself Avith the construction of an artificial penis. While so en- 
gaged he had seized every opportunity to study the conformation of this 
organ, and finally prepared a body formed of cotton, six inches in length, and 
shaped like a penis, minus a prepuce. He sheathed it in pig’s gut and gaA’C 
it a slight A'ermilion hue. To the touch it felt elastic, and its shape was 
maintained by a piece of gutta-percha tubing, around AA'liicli the cotton aa'us 
firmly AA’ound. It AA'as fastened to the AA'aist-band by means of straps, a cen- 
tral and an upper one being so arranged that the penis could be thiwn into 
» 302, xxiv. 1) TJies6 de Paris, 1858, No. 91. c 302, iv., 162. d 773, 1870 
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an erect jjosition and so maintained. He had constructed a flesh-colored cov- 
ering; which completely concealed the straps. With this artificial member he 
was enabled to deceive his wife for fifteen months, and was only discovered when 
she undressed him while he was in a state of intoxication. To further the 
deception lie had told his wife immediately after their marriage that it 
Avas quite indecent for a husband to undress in the presence of his wife, and 
therefore she had always retired first and turned out the light. Partly from 
fear that his virile power would be questioned and partly from ignorance, 
the duration of actual coitus would approach an hour. When the discovery 
Avas made, his AA*ifc hid the instrument Avith which he had pci'petrated a most 
successful fraud upon her, and the patient subsequently attempted coitus by 
contact AA’ith unsuccessful results, although both parties had incomplete 
orgasms. Shortly afterAvard oA'idences of mental derangement ajjpeared and 
the man became the subject of exalted delusions. His A\ufe, at the time 
of report, had filed application for diA'orce. Ha.'slam “ reports a case in AA'hich 
lo.«s of the ]ienis aavis compensated for by the use of an lA’oiy snecedaneum. 
Parallel instances of this kind haA'e been recorded by Aramann ^ and 
Jonston.® 

Entire absence of the male sexual apparatus is extremely rare, but 
Blondin and Velpeau have reported cases. 

Complete absence of the testicles, or anorchism, is a comparatiA'cIy rare 
anomaly, and it is A'cry dilHcult to distinguish bctAA'cen anorchism and ai’rest 
of develo])mont, or simple atrophy, AA-Iiieh is much more common. Fisher of 
Boston describes the case of a man of forty-fiA’c, aa'Iio died of jjneumonia. 
From tlie age of jAubort}* to twenty-five, and even to tlic day of death, his 
voice had ncA’cr changed and his manners Avere decidedly elfcminate. He 
ahvays .«ang sojunno in concert Avith females. After the age of tAA’cnty-fiA^e, 
hoAvcA’cr, his A'oicc became more graA’C and he could not accompany females 
Avith such ease. Ho had no l)eard, had ne\'er shaA'ed, and had neA’er exhibited 
amorous propensities or desire for female society. Wlion about tAventy-one 
he became associated AA’ith a gay company of men and was addicted to the 
cup, but Avould ncA'cr A'isit liou.ses of ill-fame. On dissection no trace of 
testicles could be found ; the scrotum AAras soft and flabby. The cerebellum 
Avas the exact size of that of a female child. 

Individuals with one testicle are called monorchids, and may be divided 
into three varieties : — 

(1) A solitary testicle divided in the middle by a deep fissure, the tAvo 
lobes being each proA'ided Avilh a spermatic cord on the same side as the lobe. 

(2) Testicles of the same origin, but with coalescence more general. 

(3) A single testicle and tAVO cords. 

Gruber of St. Petersburg ® held a postmortem on a man in January, 


a 47C, 1828, ii., 182. 
124, Feb,, 1839. 


1* “Irenicum Numaj,” p. 133. ® 445, p. 406. 

e 553, Heft i., 1868. 
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Vonctte® gives an ini«tance of four tosticlos, and Scluirfi*, in the Ei)I»c- 
mendcs, mentions five; Bla«ius''^ mentions jnore than tliroe testicles, and, 
without citing proof, Buflbn admits the pos^sihility of such occnri’cnce and 
adds tliat sncli men arc generally more vigorous, 

Russell'’ mentions four, live, and even !*ix testicles in one individual j 
all were not verified on dissection, lli* cites an instance of six testicles, 
four of which were of usual sia; and two smaller than ordinniy. 

Baiilie, the Ephcmcridc«, and Schurig mention fusion of the testicleS) 
or synorchidisin, somcwliat after the manner of the normal disposition of the 
batrocliians and also the kangaroos, in the former of which the fu^ion is al>> 
dominal and in the latter scrotal. Kendvring* haa a de^eriiition of an indi> 
vidnal in whom the scrotmn absent. 

In tliosc cases in which the testicles arc still in the alxlominnl cavity 
the individuals arc termed cryptorchids. Johnson*' lia^ colleetcd the re- 
sults of postmortem examinations of 89 sui)]> 0 '»ed cryptorchlils. In elglit of this 
number no testicles were found postmortem, tlic number found in the abdomen 
n-as uncertain, but in IS in-tanecs Imth testicle') u-cre found in the inguinal 
canal, and in eight only one >ras found in tlio inguinal ('tuuil, the other not 
appearing. Tlic number In wlncli the semen uns exainlnctl microscopically 
^ras IG, and in three spermatozoa Merc found in the semen; one ca^n^M-as 
dubious, spennatozoa liciug found two weeks aflcrMtitd on a boy’s shirt. 
The numlicr linving children Mas ten. In one case a monorchid generated a 
cn-ptorchid child. Some of the crj’ptorcliids Mx?re eflbminntc, nltliough 
otlicra were manly with piod evidences of a heard. Tlic morbid, h}*pochon- 
driac, the voluptuoiw, and the imliccilc all found a place iu Johnson’s st.'itis- 
tics ; and althougli tliere are evidences of the possession of the genemtive 
function, still, we arc compelled to say that (lie chances are against fecund!^* 
of Imman cryptorchids. In this connection might Iw quoted the curious case 
mentioned by Gcollroy-S.mnt-Hilaire, of a soldier M*ho was hung for rniic. It 
was alleged that no traces of tcstielcs M-crc found externally or intcmnlly, 
yet semen containing spermatozoa M-as found in the seminal vesicles. Sper- 
matozoa have been found days and M’ceks after castration, and the individuals 
during this period M-erc capable of imjircgnation, but in these casts the reser- 
voirs were not empty, although the spring had ceased to flow. Beigcl, in 
VirchoM'’8 iVrehives, mentions a cr^Titorcliid of tu'cnty-hro wlio had noctur- 
nal emissions conbiining siiermatozoa and who indulged in scxnnl congress. 
Partridge* describes a man of twenty-four who, notM*ithstanding his condi- 
tion, gave evidences of virile seminal floM*. 

In ^mc cases there is anomalous position of the testicle. Hough ^ 
mentions an instance in Avhicli, from the great ]mln and sudden appeamnee, n 
small tumor lying against the right pubic bone ^ras supposed to be a strangii- 

« S16 au. ii., 33. i> “Ohs on Testides,” 1833. o 473, obs. :di. 
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lated hernia. There were two well-developed testicles in the scrotum, and the 
hernia proved to be a tliird. IMcElmail “ describes a soldier of twenty-nine, 
who two or three months before examination felt a pricking and slight burn- 
ing pain near the internal aperture of the internal inguinal canal, succeeded 
by a swelling until the tumor passed into the scrotum. It was found in 
the upper part of the scrotum above the original testicle, but not in contact, 
and was about half tlie size of the normal testicle ; its cord and epididymis 
could be distinctly felt and caused the same sensation as pressure on the other 
testicle did. 

Marshall'’ mentions a boy of sixteen in whom the right half of the 
scrotum was empty, although the left was of normal size and contained a 
testicle. On close examination another testicle was found in the perineum ; 
the boy said that while running he fell down, four yeai’s before, and on get- 
tmg up suffered great jiain in the groin and this pain recurred after exertion. 
This testicle was removed successfully to the scrotum. Horsley collected 20 
instances of operators who made a similar attempt, Annandnlc being the 
first one ; his success was likely due to antisepsis, as previously the testicles 
had always sloughed. There is a record of a dog remarkable for its salacity 
who had two testicles in the scrotum and one in the abdomen ; some of the 
older authors often indulged in playfiil humor on this subject. 

Brown * describes a child with a SAvelling in the perineum both painful 
and elastic to the touch. The child cried if pressure was applied to the 
tumor and there was every evidence that the tumor was a testicle. Hutche- 
son, quoted by Russell,*' has given a curious case in an English seaman who, 
as was the custom at that time, was impressed into ser\tice by H. M. S, 
Druid in 1807 from a trading ship off the coast of Africa. The man said 
he had been examined by dozens of ship-surgeons, but was invariably re- 
jected on account of rupture in both groins. The scrotum was found to be 
an empty bag, and close examination sliowed that the testicles occupied the 
seats of the supposed rupture. As soon as the discovery u'as made the man 
became unnen'ed and agitated, and on re-examiiiing the parts the testicles 
were found in the scrotum. When he found that there was no chance for 
escape he acknowledged that he was an impostor and gave an exhibition in 
which, with incredible facility, he pulled both testes up from the bottom of 
the scrotum to the external abdominal ring. At the word of command he 
could pull up one testicle, then another, and let tliem drop simultaneously ; he 
performed other like feats so rapidly that the movements could not be dis- 
tinguished. 

In this connection Russell speaks of a man whose testicle w’as elevated 
every time the east wind blew, which caused him a sense of languor and re- 

a 523, 1856, is., 9t. 

a 436, 1691, ii., 646. 


b 548, 1883. 

a “Obs. on Testicles.” Edinb., 1833. 
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laxution ; tlic same aiitlior describes a man wliose testicles ascended into the 
inguinal canal e\'ezy time he ^vas in the company of women. 

Inversion of the testicle is of several varieties and quite rare j it has 
been recognized by Sir Astlcy Cooper, Bo^'er, j\Iaisonueuve, Royet, and 
other writers. 

The anomalies of the vas deferens and seminal vesicles arc of little in- 
terest and will be passed with mention of the ease of Weber," who found 
the seminal vc.siclos double; a similar conformation has been seen in 
hermaphrodites. 

a 5r)9, M.'iy, 1811, 88. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ANOMALIES OF STATURE, SIZE, AND 
DEYELOPAIENT. 

Giants. — ^Thc iiiblos of mythology cont.'iin accounts of horril)lo monsters, 
terrible in ferocity, whose mission was the tlestniction of the life of the in- 
dividvials unfortunate enough to come into their domains. The ogres known 
as the Cyclops, and the fierce anthropophagc«, allied Lcstrygons, of Sicily, who 
were neighbors of the Cyclops, arc pictured in detail in the “ Odyssey ” of 
Homer. Nearly all the nations of the earth have their fairj' talcs or super- 
stitions of monstrous beings inhabiting some forest, inonntain, or cave ; and 
pages have been written in the lieroic jioems of all languages describing battles 
betu'cen these monsters and men with superhuman connige, in which the giant 
finally succumbs. 

The wokI giant is derived indirectly from the old English word “geant,” 
which in its turn came from the French of the coiupiering Normans. It 
is of Greek derivation, — or the Latin, "gigas.” The Hebrew 

parallel is “nophcl,” or plural, “nephilim.” 

Ancient Giants. — AVe arc told in the Bible" that the bedstead of Og, 
King of Basham, Wiis 9 cubits long, which in English measure is 16 J feet. 
Goliath of Gath, who Avas slain by David, stood 6 cubits and a sjian tall — 
about 11 feet. The body of Orestes, acconling to the Greeks, Avas IH feet 
long. The mythical Titans, 45 in number, Avero a race of Giants Avho Avarrcd 
against the Gods, and their descendants Avcrc the Gigsintcs. The height 
attributed to these creatures Avas fabnlous, and they Averc sujiposed to heap up 
mountains to scale the sky and to help them to Avage their battles. Hercules, 
a man of incredible strength, but aa’Iio is said to have been not over 7 feet 
high, Avas dispatched against the Gigsintcs. 

Pliny describes Gabbai'as, who was brought to Rome by Claudius Casar 
from Arabia and Avas betAA’cen 9 and 10 feet in height, and adds that the re- 
mains of Posio and Secundilla, found in the reign of Augustus Cnisar in the 
Sallustian Gardens, of Avliich they Avere supposed to bo the guaixlians, meas- 
ured 10 feet 3 inches each. In common Avith Augustine, Pliny bclicA’cd that 
the stature of man has degenerated, but from the remains of the ancients so 
far discoA'ered it Avould appear that the modern stature is about the same as 

« Deutcronoiny iii., 11. 
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the ancient, ilie beautiful alabaster sarcophagus discovered near Thebes in 
1817 and now in Sir John Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s Inii Fields in 
London measures 9 feet 4 inches long. This unique example, the finest 
extant, is well worth inspection by visitoi-s in London. 

Herodotus says the shoes of Perseus measured an equivalent of about 3 
feet, Fiiglish standai'd. J osephus tells of Eleazar, a Jew, among the hostages 
sent by the King of Persia to Rome, who was nearly 11 feet high. Saxo, the 
grammarian, mentions a giant 131 feet high and says he had 12 companions 
who Averc double his height. Ferragus, the monster supposed to have been 
slain by Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, was said to have been nearly 
11 feet high. It Avas said that there wah a giant living in the twelftli century 
under the rule of King Eugene II. of Scotland who was 11 J feet high. 

Tliere arc fabulou.s stories told of the Emperor Maximilian. Some 
accounts say that ho Avas belAVccn and 9 feet high, and used his AAufe’s 
bmcelct for a finger-ring, and that he ate 40 pounds of flesh a day and drank 
six gallons of Avine. He Avas also accredited Avith being a great runner, and in 
liis earlier days aaus said to haA'e conquered single-handed eight soldiora. 
The Emperors Charlemagne and JoAuanus Avere also accredited Avith great 
height and strength. 

In the olden times there Avore extraordinary stories of the giants aa'Iao 
lived in Patagonia. Some say that ^lagellan gave the name to this countiy 
because its inhabitants measured 5 cubits. The naturalist Turner says that 
on the rh'er Plata near the Brazilian coast he saAV naked saA'ages 12 feet 
high ; and in his dc.scription of America, ThGvcnot confirms this by saying 
that on the coast of Africa he .suav on a boat the skeleton of an American 
giant AA’ho had died in 1 5o9, and Avho AA'as 1 1 feet 5 inches in lieight. He 
claims to haA’c measured the bones himself. He says that the bones of the 
leg measured .3 feet -i inches, and the skull Avas 3 feet and 1 inch, just about 
the .size of the .slmll of Borghini, Avho, hoAvever, Avas only of ordinary height. 
In his account of a voytige to the Straits of Magellan, Jacob Lemaire says 
that on December 17, 1615, he found at Port Desire seA’cral gitiA’cs coA'ored 
Avith stoncis, and benealh the ^tones AA’cre skeletcjns of men AA'hieh mejisurod 
betAveen 10 and 11 feet. 34ie ancient idea of the Spaniards Avas that the 
men of Patagonia avcu'c so tall that the S])ani.sh soldiers could pass under 
their arms held out straight ; yet aa’o knoAv that the Patagonians exhibit no 
exaggeration of height— in fact, some of the inhabitants about Terra del 
Fuego arc rather diminutive. This .superstition of the voyagers Avas not 
limited to America ; there Avere accounts of men in the neighborhood of the 
Peak of Tcncrifib Avho had 80 teeth in their head and bodies 16 feet in 

height. 

Discoveries of Giants’ Bones.”— Riolan,*’®’ the celebrated anatomist, 
says that there Avas to be seen at one time in the suburbs of Saint Germain 
the tomb of the giant Isoret, who Avas reputed to be 20 feet tall ; and that in 
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1509, in digging ditches at Eouen, near the Dominicans, thej found a stone 
tomb containing a monstrous skeleton, the skull of which would hold a bushel 
of corn j the shin-bone measured about 4 feet, ■which, taken as a guide, -would 
make his height over 17 feet. On the tomb was a copper plate which said 
that the tomb contained the remains of “ the noble and puissant lord, the 
Chevalier Eifon de Yallemont.” Plater,®*^ the famous physician, declares 
that he saw at Lucerne the true human bones of a subject that must have 
been at least 19 feet high. 

Valence in Dauphinfi boasted of possessing the bones of the giant Bucart, 
the tyrant of the Vivarias, who was slain by his vassal, Count de Cabillon. 
The Dominicans liad the shin-bone and part of the knee-articulation, which, 
substantiated by the frescoes and inscriptions in their possession, showed him 
to be 22J feet high. They claimed to have an os frontis in the medical 
school of Leyden measuring 9.1 X 12.2 X .5 inches, which they deduce 
must have belonged to a mau 11 or 12 feet high. 

It is said that while digging in Prance in 1613 there was disinterred the 
body of a giant bearing the title " Theutobochus Eex,” and that the skeleton 
measured 25 feet long, 10 feet across the shoulders, and 5 feet from breast 
to back. The shin-bone was about 4 feet long, and the teeth as large 
as those of oxen. This is likely another version of the finding of the 
remains of Bucart. 

year Mezarino in Sicily in 1516 there was found the skeleton of a giant 
whose height was at least 30 feet ; his head was the size of a hogshead, and 
each tooth weighed 5 ounces j and in 1548 and in 1550 there were others 
found of the height of 30 feet. The Athenians found near their city skele- 
tons measuring 34 and 36 feet in height. In Bohemia in 758 it is recorded 
that tliere was found a human skeleton 26 feet tall, and the leg-bones are still 
kept in a medieval castle in that countr}’. In September, 1691, there was 
the skull of a giant found in Macedonia which held 210 pounds of corn. 

General Opinions. — ^All the accounts of giants originating in the finding 
of monstrous bones must of course be discredited, as the remains were likely 
those of some animal. Comparative anatomy has only lately obtained a hold 
in the public mind, and in the Middle Ages little was known of it. The pre- 
tended giants’ remains have been those of mastodons, elephants, and other 
animals. From Suetonius we learn that Augustus Cmsar pleased himself 
by adorning his palaces with so-called giants’ bones of incredible size, prefer- 
ring these to pictures or images. From their enormous size we must be- 
lieve they were mastodon bones, as no contemporary animals show such 
measurements. Bartholinus “ describes a large tooth for many years exhib- 
ited as the canine of a giant which proved to be nothing but a tooth of a 
spermaceti whale (Cetus dentatus), quite a common fish. Hand '* described 
an alleged giant’s skeleton shown in London early in the eighteenth century, 

» 190, cent, i., hist 93. C29, No. 168. 
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and wliich was composed of the bones of the fore-fm of a small whale or of 
a porpoise. 

The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who treated this subject very learnedly, 
arrived at the conclusion that Avhile in most instances the bones found were 
those of mastodons, elephants, whales, etc,, in some instances accounts were 
given by connoisseiu's who could not readily be deceived. However, modern 
scientists will be loath to believe that any men ever existed who measured 
over 9 feet ; in fact, such cases with authentic references are extremely rare. 
Qnetelct considers that the tallest man whose stature is authentically recorded 
was the “ Scottish Giant ” of Frederick the Great’s regiment of giants. This 
person Avas not quite 8 feet 3 inches tall. Bullbn, ordinarily a reliable au- 
thority, comes to a loose conclusion that there is no doubt that men have 
lived Avho wore 10, 12, and oven 15 feet tall ; but modern statisticians can- 
not accejit this deduction from the references oifered. 

]*^rom the original estimation of the height of Adam (Henrion once calcu- 
lated that Adam’s height Avas 123 feet and that of Eve 118) Ave gradually 
come to 10 feet, AA’hich seemed t(» be about the laA'orite height for giants in 
the ^Middle Ages. Approaching this century, avc still have stories of men from 
9 to 10 feet high, l)Ut no authentic cases. It Avas only in the latter part of 
the last century that wo began to have absolutely authentic heights of giants, 
and to-day the men showing through the country as measuring 8 feet 
generally exaggerate their height several inches, and exact measurement 
Avould shoAv that but few men commonly called giants are over 7-1 feet or 
Avcigh over 350 pounds. Dana " says that the number of giants figuring as 
public character.^ since 1700 is not more than 100, and of these about 20 
Averc advertised to be ovc'r S feet. If Ave confine ourselves to those ac- 
curatclv and scientifically uu*a*^iircd the list is surprisingly small. Topinard 
measured the talle.st man in the Austrian army and found that he Avas 8 feet 
41 inche.s. The giant M'iuckelmcyer mca^ured S feet G inches in height. 
Ranke measured Marianne ll'ehde, Avho was born in Germany in the present 
centurv, and found that she mcasurcil 8 feet 4^ inches Avhen only sixteen and 
a half yciirs old. 

In giants, as a rule, th(> great stature is due to excessive groAAi:h of the 
lower cxtremitic.s, the size of the head and that of the trunk being nearly 
the .same as those of a man or l)oy of the .‘^amc age. On the other hand, in 
a natural dAvarf the jiroportions are fairly uniform, the head, hoAA’ever, being 
alAA’ays larger in jiroportion to the Imdy, just as aa’c find in infants. Indeed, 
the proportions of General Tom Thumb” aa’ci’C those of an ordinary infant 

of from thirteen to fifteen month.s old. 

Figure 15G sIioavs a jiortrait of tAvo Avell-knoAvn exhibitionists of about the 
same age, and illustrates the po.s.sible extremes of anomalies in stature. 

Recently, the association of acromegaly with gigantism has been 

a 723, Feb., 1895. 
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noticed, and in these instances there seems to be an acquired uniform enlarge- 
ment of all the bones of the body. Brissaud and Meige® describe the case of a 
male of forty-seven who presented nothing unusual before the age of sixteen, 
M’hen he began to grow larger, until, having reached his majority, he measured 7 
feet 2 inches in height and weighed about 340 pounds. He remained well and 
veiy strong until tlie age of tliirty-seven, when he overlifted, and following this 
he developed an extreme deformity of the spine and trunk, the latter “ tele- 
scoping into itself” until the nipples were on a level with the anterior superior 
spines of the ilium. For two years he suffered with debility, fatigue, bron- 
chitis, night-sweats, head- 
ache, and great thirst 
Mentally he was dull; 
the bones of the face and 
extremities showed the 
hypertrophies character- 
istic of acromegaly, the 
soft parts not being in- 
volved. The circumfer- 
ence of the trunk at the 
nipples was 62 inches, 
and over the most piomi- 
nent portion of the ky- 
phosis and pigeon-breast, 
74 inches. The authors 
agree with Dana and 
others tliat there is an 
intimate relation between 
acromegaly and gigan- 
tism, but they go further 
and compare both to tlie 

Tig 155 —Giantess and dirarf of the same age 8^®" ^h of tlie body. ThC} 

eall attention to the strik- 
ing resemblance to acromegaly of the disproportionate growth of the boy at 
adolescence, which corresponds so well to Marie’s terse description of this 
disease : “ The disease manifests itself by preference in the bones of the 
extremities and in the extremities of the bones,” and conclude with this 
ixither striking and aphoristic proposition ; “ Acromegaly is gigantism of the 
adult ; gigantism is acromegaly of adolescence.” 

The many theories of the cause of gigantism will not be discussed here, 
the reader being referred to volumes exclusively devoted to this subject. 

Celebrated Giants. — Mention of some of the most famous giants null 
be made, together with any associate points of interest. 

a Jonr. (le M4d, et de Cbir, prat., Jan. 25, 1895. 
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Becanus, physician to Charles ^ says that he saw a youth 9 feet high 
and a man and a woman almost 10 feet. Ainsworth says that in 1553 the 
Tower of London was guarded by tliree brothers claiming direct descent 
fiom Hcniy VIII., and surnanied Og, Gog, and Magog, all of whom were 
over 8 feet in height. In his » Chronicles of Holland” in 1557 Hadrianus 
Barlandiis said tliat in the time of John, Earl of Holland, the giant Nicho- 
las was so largo that men could stand under his arms, and his shoe held 3 
oitlinaiy feet. Among the yeoman of the guard of John Frederick, Duke 
of Hanover, there was one Christopher Munster, 81 feet higli, who died in 
1676 in his forty-fifth year. The giant porter of the Duke of Wurteinberg 
Avas i i feet high. “ Big Sam,” the porter at Carleton Palace, Avhen George 
IV. was Prince of V ales, was 8 feet high. The porter of Queen Elizabeth, 
of whom there is a picture in Plampton Court, painted by Zucchero, Avas 7^ 
feet liigh ; and Walter Parson, porter to James I., Avas about the same height. 
William Evans, Avho served Charles I., aa’us nearly 8 feet ; he carried a 
dAvarf in his pocket. 

In the seventeenth century, in order to gratify the Empress of Austria, Guy- 
Patin made a congress of all the giants and dwarfs in the Germanic Empire. 
A peculiarity of this congress Avas that the giants complained to the authorities 
that the dAvarfs teased them in such a manner as to make their lives miserable. 

Plater speaks of a girl in Basle, SAvitzerland, five years old, Avhose body 
AA’as as large as that of a full-grown Avoman and Avho Aveighed AA'hen a year 
old as much as a bu'shel of wheat He also mentions a man living in 1613, 
9 feet high, Avho.<e liand Avas ] foot 6 inches long. Peter Amn den Broccke 
speaks of a Congo negro in 1640 aa’Iio AA’as 8 feet high. Daniel, the porter 
of CroniAVcll, aa’us 7 feet (5 inclics liigh ; he Ijecamc a lunatic. 

Frazier spcak.s of Chilian giants 9 feet tall. There is a chronicle Avhich 
says one of the Kings ol' XorAA*ay aa’Os 8 feet high, ilerula sa 3 ’s that in 
1538 he saAV in France a Flemish man oA’er 9 feet Ke^’sler mentions see- 
ing Hans Bran in Tyrol in 1550, and say.s that he AA’as nearly 12 feet high. 

Jonston mentions a lad in Holland Avho Avas 8 feet tall. Pasumot “ 
mentions a giant of 8 feet. 

Edmund Mallone aa'us said to have measured 7 feet 7 inches, Wierski, a 
Polander, presented to ^Maximilian II., AA’as 8 feet high. At the age of 
thirty-tAVO there died in 1798 a clerk of the Bank of England Avho Avas said 
to have been nearly 7^ feet high. The Daily Advertiser for February 
23, 1745, says that there Avas a young colossus exhibited opposite the IMan- 
sion House in London Avho AA’as 7 feet high, although but fifteen years old. 
Ill the same paper on January 31, 1753, is an account of MacGrath, Avhose 
skeleton is still prescrA’^ed in Dublin. In tlic reign of George I., during the 
time of the Bartholomew Fair at Smithficld, there Avas exhibited an English- 
man SGA’cnteen j'ears old Avho was 8 feet tall. 

a “ Voyjjges physiques dans les Pyrdndes’* 
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Nicephorus tells of Antonius of Syria, in the reign of Theodosius, 
who died at the age of twenty-five with a height of 7 feet 7 inches, 
Artacificas, in great favor with Xerxes, was the tallest Persian and 
measured 7 feet. John Middleton, born in 1752 at Hale, Lancashire, 
humorously called the Child of Hale,” and whose portrait is in Brasenose 
College, Oxford, measured 9 feet 3 inches tall. In his History of Ripton,” 
in Devonshire, 1854, Bigsby gives an account of a discoveiy in 1687 
of a skeleton 9 feet long. In 1712 in a village in Holland there died a 
fisherm,nTi named Gerrit Bastiaansen who was 8 feet high and weighed 500 

pounds. During Queen Anne’s reign there was 
shown in London and other parts of England a 
most peculiar anomaly — a German giantess without 
hands or feet who threaded a needle, cut gloves, 
etc. About 1821 there was issued an engraving 
of Miss Angelina Melius, nineteen years of age and 

7 feet high, attended by her page, Sefior Don San- 
tiago de los Santos, from the Island of Manilla, 
thirty-five years old and 2 feet 2 inches high. 
“ The Annual Register ” records the death of Peter 
Tuchan at Posen on .Tune 18, 1825, of dropsy of 
the chest. He was twenty-nine years old and 8 
feet 7 inches in height ; he began to grow at the 
age of seven. This monster had no beard; his 
voice was soft ; he was a moderate eater. There 
was a giant exliibited in St. Petersburg, June, 1829, 

8 feet 8 inches in height, who was verj’ thin and 
emaciated. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, who died in 1832, measured 
a man 8 feet 6 inches tall. Frank Buckland, in his 
“ Curiosities of Xatural Historj’,” says that Brice, 
the French giant, was 7 feet 7 inches. Early in 
Fig i,w.-skeietop of the 1837 there was exhibited at Parma a young man 

icgeof su“,^ns"L^ndoZ‘'’ formerly in the service of the King of the Xetlier- 

lands who was 8 feet 10 inches high and weighed 
401 pounds. Robert Hale, the “ Xorfolk Giant,” who died in Yarmouth 
in 1843 at the age of forty-three, was 7 feet 6 inches high and weighed 452 
pounds. The skeleton of Cornelius McGrath, now preserved in the Trinity 
College Museum, Dublin, is a striking example of gigantism. At sixteen 
years he measured 7 feet 10 inches. 

O’Brien or Byrne, the Irish giant, was supposed to be 8 feet 4 inches 
in height at the time of his death in 1783 at the age of twanty-two. The 


stor}' of his connection with the illustrious John Hunter is quite iuteresting. 
Hunter had vowed that he would have the skeleton of O’Brien, and O’Brien 
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•was equally averse to being boiled in the distinguished scientist’s kettle. 
The giant was tormented all his life b)' the constant assertions of Hunter 
and by his pereistence in locating him. Finally, when, following the usual 
early decline of his class of anomalies, O’Brien came to his death-bed, he 
bribed some fishermen to take his body after his death to the middle of the 
Irish Channel and ‘sink it with leaden ueiijlits. Ilimtor, it is alleged, was 
informed of this and overbribed the prospective luulortakcr^ and thus secured 
the body. It has been estimated that it cost Hunter nearly 500 pounds 
sterling to gain possession of the ‘skeleton 
of the “ Irish Giant.” The kettle in which 
the body was boiled, together u ith some 
interesting literature relative to the cir- 
cumstances, are preserved in the hluscum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, and were exhibited at the meeting 
of the British jMcdical Association in 
1895 with other Hunterian relics. The 
skeleton, which is now one of the feat- 
ures of the IHuseum, is reported to meas- 
ure 92^ inches in height, and is mounted 
alongside that of Caroline Crachami, the 
Sicilian dwarf, who was cxliibitcd as an 
Italian princess in London in 1824. She 
did not grow after birtli and dietl at the 
age of nine (Fig. 157). 

Patrick Cotter, the siiccc'^sor of 
O’Brien, and who for awhile e.\hibited 
under this name, claiming that he was a 
lineal descendant of the famous Irish 
King, Brian Born, who he declared uas 9 
feet in height, was born in 1761, and 
died in 1806 at the age of forty-five. 

His shoe was 17 inches long, and he was 
8 feet 4 inches tall at his death. 

In the Museum of Madame Tussaud in London tlierc is a wax figure of 
Loushkin, said to be the tallest man of his time. It measures 8 feet 5 
inches, and is dressed in the military uniform of a drum-major of the Im- 
perial Preobrajensky Regiment of Guards. To magnify his height there is 
a figure of the celebrated dwarf, « General Tom Thumb,” in the palm of his 
hand. Figure 168 represents a well-known American giant, Ben Hicks, 

who was called “ the Denver Steeple.” 

Buflbn refers to a Swedish giantess who he affirms was 8 feet 6 inches 
tall. Chang, the " Chinese Giant,” whose smiling face is familiar to nearly 
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all the modern world, M'as said to be 8 feet tall. In 1865, at the age of 
nineteen, he measured 7 feet 8 inches. At Hawick, Scotland, in 1870, there 
was an Irishman 7 feet 8 inches in height, 52 inches around the chest, and 
who weighed 22 stone. Figure 159 shows an American giantess known as 
“ Leah, the Giantess.” At tlie age of nineteen she was 7 feet 2 inches tall 
and weighed 165 pounds. 

On June 17, 1871, there were married at Saint-Martins-in-the-Field 
in London Captain Martin Van Buren Bates of Kentucky and Miss Anna 

Swann of Nova Scotia, two 
celebrated exhibitionists, 
both of whom were over 
7 feet. Captain Bates, 
familiarly known as the 
“ Kentucky Giant,” years 
ago ivas a familiar figure 
in many Northern cities, 
where he exhibited him- 
self in company with his 
wife, the combined height 
of the two being greater 
tlian that of any couple 
known to hwtory. Captain 
Bates w’as bom in Whites- 
burg, Letcher Count}', Ky., 
on November 9, 1845. 
He enlisted in the South- 
ern army in 1861, and 
though only sixteen years 
old was admitted to the 
ser\'ice because of his size. 
At the close of the war 
Captain Bates had attained 
his great height of 7 feet 
2 J inches. His body was 
well proportioned and his weight increased until it reached 450 pounds. He 
traveled as a curiosity from 1866 to 1880, being connected with various 
amusement organizations. He visited nearly all the large cities and towns in 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, Sw itzer- 
land, Austria, and Bussia. lYliile in England in 1871 the Captain met Miss 
Anna H. Swann, known as the “ Nova Scotia Giantess,” w'ho was two years the 
junior of her giant lover. Miss Swann was justly pmud of her height, 7 feet 
5^ inches. The two w’ere married soon afterwai’d. Their combined height of 
14 feet 8 inches marked them as the tallest married couple knosvn to mankind. 
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Captain Bates’ parents were of inediuin size. His father, a native of 
Virginia, vas y feet 10 indies high and weiglicd ICO pounds. His mother 
M-as 5 feet 3 inches tall and weighed 125 pounds. The lieight of the father 
of ^Irs. Anna Swann Bates was G feet and her mother was o feet and 2 inches 
liigh, weighing but 100 jiounds. 

A recent newspajier dispatch says: “Captain M. V. Bates, wliose 
remarkable height at one time attmeted the attention of the world, has 
recently retired from liis conspicuous po-sition and lives in comparative 
ob.scurity on his farm in Guilford, iledhui Couutv, O., half a mile cast of 
Seville.” 

In ISdy there was .‘^liown in Paris Jtiaohim Eleiceigni, the Spanish giant, 
who weighed 105 kilograms (120 pounds) and whose hands were 42 cm. 
(IGA inchc.s) long and of great beauty. In 1882 at the Alhambra in 
London there was a giaiite.~s by the name of Miss Marian, called the 
“ Queen of the Amazons,” aged eighteen years, who measured 2.45 meters 
({•6A inches). V illiam C’ampliell, a St*oiehman, died at Newcastle in May, 
1878. He was so large that the window of the room in which the deceased 
lay ami the briek-work to the level of the tloor had to be taken out, in 
order that the eoniii might be lowered with block and tackle three .stories to 
the ground. On January 27, 1887, a Greek, altliough a Turkish .subject, 
recently died of phthisis in »Sinifen»j>ol. He wa.s 7 feet 8 inches in height 
and .slept on three beds laid elo-e t<»gether. 

Giants of History. — A number <»f persons of great height, particularly 
sovereigns and warrifU'", are well-known ehanieters of history, viz., 'William 
of Scotland, Edwanl III., GodelVoy »>! Bouillon, Philij) the T..oug, Fairfax, 
^foncey, Mortier, Ivleber; there are others eelebratetl in modern times. 
Boehc-ster, the favorite of ( 'liarlo-. 11.: Piuhier, the juri.'-t; Bank, the English 
natUKilist ; Gall, Billat-Savarin, Benjamin Constant, the painter David, Bcl- 
lart, the geogntpher Delamarehe, and Care, the founder of the Gentleman’s 
Magtizine, were all men of e.xlnnu’d inary stature. 

Dwarfs. — The word “dwarf” i-^ .Sixon origin (dwerg, dweorg) and 
corre.sponds to the “pumilio” or “nanus” of the Bomans. The Greeks 
believed in the pygmy people of Thrace and Pliny speaks of the Sjntha- 
miens. In the “ Iliad” Homer writ<*s of the pygmies and .luveual also de- 
scribes them ; but the fanta^iics of thc-e jjoet.s have given the.se creatures 
.sneh diminutive stature that they have deprived the tividitions of credence. 
Herodotu.s relate.^ that in the dcscrts of Lybia there were jicople of extreme 
shortne.®.s of stature. The Bible ” mentions that no dwarf can officiate at the 
altar. Ari.stotle and Philo.-tratu.s speak of pygmy people descended from 
Pygmteu.s, .son of Dorii.s. In the .seventeenth century van Helmont .supposed 
that there were pygniio.'^ in tlie Canary I.sland.'*, and Abyssinia, Brazil, and 
Japan in the older times were repeatedly said to contain pygmy races. Relics 

n Lev. xxi., 20. 
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of what must have been a pygmy race have been found in the Hebrides, and 
in this countiT in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Dr. Schweinfurth, the distinguished African traveler, confirms the state- 
ments of Homer, Herodotus, and Aristotle that there was a race of pygmies 
near the source of the Nile. Schweinfurth says that they live south of the 
country occupied by the Niam-Niam, and that their stature A’aries from 4 
feet to 4 feet 10 inches. These people are called the Akkas, and wonderful 
tales are told of their agility and cunning, characteristics that seem to com- 
pensate for their small stature. 

In 1860 Paul DuChaillu speaks of the existence of an African people 
called the Obongos, inhabiting the country of the Ashangos, a little to the 
south of the equator, who were about 1.4 meters in height. There have been 
people found in the Esquimaux region of vetj* diminutive stature. Battel 
discovered another pygmy people near the Oboiigo who are called the Dongos. 
Kolle describes the Kenkobs, who are but 3 to 4 feet high, and another tribe 
called the Reebas, who vary from 3 to 5 feet in height. The Portuguese speak 
of a race of dwarfs whom they call the Bakka-bakka, and of the Yogas, who 
inhabit territon* as far as the Loango. Nubia has a tribe of dwarfs called 
the Sukus, but little is known of them. Throughout India there are stories 
of dwarf tribes descended from the monkey-God, or Hoonuman of the myth- 
ologic poems. 

In the works of Humboldt and Burgoa there is allusion to the tradition 
of a race of .pygmies in the unexplored region of Chiapas near the Isthmus 
of Tehuaiitepec in Central America. There is an expedition of anthropolo- 
gists now on the way to discover this people. Professor Starr of Chicago 
on his return from this region reported many colonies of undersized people, 
but did not discover any pygmy tribes answering to the older legendary' de- 
scriptions. Figure 160 represents two dwarf Cottjis measuring 3 feet 6 
inches in height. 

The African pygmies who were sent to the King of Italy and sho^^l in 
Rome resembled the pygmy travelers of Akka that Schweinfurth saw at 
the court of King Munza at Monbuttu. These rivo pygmies at Rome were 
found in Central Africa and were respectively about ten and fifteen years 
old. They spoke a dialect of their own and different from any known 
African tongue ; they were partly understood by an Egyptian sergeant, a 
native of Soudan, who accompanied them as the sole surmmr of the escort 
with which their donor, Miani, penetrated Monbuttu. Miani, like Living- 
stone, lo^t his life in African travel. These dwarfs had grown rapidly in 
recent years and at the time of report measured 1.1.5 and 1.02 metera. In 
1874 they were under the care of the Royal Geographical Society of Italy. 
They were intelligent in their manner, but resented being lionized too much, 
and M'ere prone to scratch ladies who attempted to kiss them.* 

» 476, 1874, i., 896. 
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ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF DWARFS, 


Tlie “xV-ztec Children” in 1851, at the ages of seven and six years, an- 
other pair of idloged indigenous pygmies, measured 33| and 29^ inches in 
height and weighed 20} and 17 pounds resi)eetively. Tlie circumference of 
tlicir hejuls did not equal that of an ordinary infant at birth. 

It is known that at one time the ancients artificially produced dwarfs 



by giving them an insuificient alimentation when very young. They soon 
became rachitic from their doj)rivati<»n of lime-salts and a great number 
perished, but those who survived were very highly prized by the Roman 
Emperors lor their grotesfjuc appeai'ancc. There were various recipes fol 
dwarfing children. One of the most efficient in the olden times was said to 
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have been anointing the backbone -with the grease of bat's, moles, dormice, 
and such animals ; it was also said tliat puppies were dwarfed by frequently 
washing the feet and backbone, as the consequent di^dng and hardening of 
the parts were alleged to hinder their extension. To-day the growth of boys 
intended to be jockeys is kept down by excessive sweating. 

Ancient Popularity of Dwarfs. — ^At one time a dwarf was a necessarj' 
appendage of eveiy noble family. The Roman Emperors all had their 
dwarfs. Julia, the niece of Augustus, liad a coujjle of dwarfs, Conopas 
and Andromeda, each of whom was 2 feet 4 inches in height. It was the 
fashion at one time to have dwarfs noted for their wit and wisdom. Philos 
of Cos, tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was a dwarf, as were Carachus, the 
friend of Saladin ; Alypius of Alexandria, who was only 2 feet high ; Lucinus 
Calvus, who nas only 3 feet high, and ^Esop, the famous Greek fabulist. 
Later in the Middle Ages and even to the last centurj’ dwarfs were seen at 
every Court. Lady Montagu describes the dwarfs at the Viennese Court as 
“ devils bedaubed with diamonds.” They had succeeded the Court Jester 
and exercised come parts of this ancient office. At this time the English 
ladies kept monkeys for their amusement. The Court dwarfs were allowed 
unlimited freedom of speech, and in order to get at truths other men were 
afraid to utter one of the Kings of Denmark made one of his dwarfs Prime 
Mini<4ter. 

Charles IX. in 1572 liad nine dwarfs, of which four had been given to him 
by King Sigismund-Augustus of Poland and three by [Maximilian 11. of 
Germany. Catherine de M4dicis had three couples of dwarfs at one time, 
and in 1579 she had still five pygmiec, named Merlin, Mandricart, Pelavine, 
Eodoraont, and iSIajoski. Probably the last dwarf in the Court of France 
was Balthazar Simon, who died in 1662. 

Sometimes many dwarfs were present at great and noble gatherings. In 
Rome in 1566 the Cardinal Vitelli gave a sumptuous banquet at which 
the table-attendants were 34 dwarfs. Peter the Great of Russia had a 
pascion for dnarfs, and in 1710 gave a great celebration in honor of the mar- 
riage of his fiivorite, Yalakoff, Avith the dwarf of the Princess Prescovie 
Theodorovna. There were 72 dwarfs of both sexes present to form the 
bridal party. Sub«equently, on account of dangerous and difficult labor, 
such marriages were forbidden in Russia. 

In England and in Spain the nobles had the portraits of their dwarfs 
painted by the celebrated artists of the day. Velasquez has represented Don 
Antonio el Ingl6s, a dwarf of fine appearance, with a large dog, probably to 
bring out the dwarf’s inferior height. This artist also painted a great num- 
ber of other dwarfs at the Court of Spain, and in one of his paintings he 
portrays the Infanta Marguerite accompanied by her male and female dwarf®. 
Reproductions of these portraits have been given by Gamier.® In the pic- 
" “ Les Ifnins et les Geants." Paris, 1884. 
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turcs of Raphael, Paul Veronese, and Dominitpiin, and in the “Triumph of 
Cicsar” by jMantci,nia, representations of dwarfs are found, as well as in 
other earlier pictures represontinsr Court events. At the present time only 
Russia and Turkey seem to have popular sympathy for dwarfs, and tliis in a 


limited degree. 


Intelloctua.! Dwarfs. — It must be remarked, however, that manv of the 
dwarfs before the publie have been men of e.vtraordiiiary intelligence, possi- 
bly augmcntc<l by comparison. Iti a po-tmortem discussed at a meeting of 
the xSatuml History Society at Iloim in ISGS it was demonstrated by 
Schaufhausen that in a dwarf suluect the brain weijrhed -rV of the bodw in 
contnidistinetion to the average proportion of adults, from 1 to 30 to 1 
to -14. The subjeet was a dwarf of .<!ixtv-one who died in Coblcntz, 
and wa.*! said to have grown after hi>. thirtieth year. His height was 2 feet 
10 inches and his weight lo pounds. The eireumference of the head was 
520 mm. and the brain weighed 1183.33 gm. and was well convoluted. 
This case was one (»f simple arre.-t of development, affecting all the organs 
of the body ; he wa.s not virile. He was a child of large parents ; had two 
brothers and a sister of ordinary size and two l)roth(>rs dwarfs, one o inches 
higher and the other his .«izo. 

Several personages famous in history have been dwarfs. Attila, the his- 
torian Procopius, Gregory of Tonis, Pepin Ic Rr<‘f, Charles III., King of 
Kajilcs, and Albert the Grand were dwarf>. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the French ejn*'eopaey j)os-es-efl among its members a dwarf 
renowned for his intolligonec. Thi» diininntive man, called Godeau, made 
.such a sncces.s in literature that bv the gniia* of Richelieu he wa.s named the 
Archbishop of Grasse. He died in 1(172. The Hutch painter Doos, the 
English painter Gib.-on (who wa'- about 3 feet in height and the father of 
nine infant.s by a wife of about the same height), Prince Eugene, and the 
Spanish Admiral Gravina were dwarf-*. Fleurv and Garry, the actors; 
Hav, a member of Parliament from Suwv in the last century; Hussein- 
Pasha, celebrated for his rcform.s under Selim HI. ; the Danish antiquarian 
and voyager, Arendt, and Raron Denon were men far below the average size. 
Varro sav.s that there wore two gentlemen of Rome who from their decorations 
must have belonged to an Epie.strian Order, and who were but 2 Roman cubit.? 
(about 3 feet) high. Pliny aKo speaks of them as preserved in their coffins. 

It may bo remarked that jverhaps certain women are predisposed to 
give birth to dwarfs. Borwilaski had a brotlau’ and a si.«ter who were 
dwarfs. In tlic middle of the .‘■eveiiteenth century a woman brought forth 
four dwarfs, and in the eighteenth century a dwarf named Hopkins had a 
.sister as small as he was. Th6r0.so Souvray, the dwarf fianctie of B6b6, had 
a dwarf sister 41 inches high. Vircy has examined a German dwarf of eight 
who was only 1 8 inches tall, ?. e., about the length of a newly-born infant. 
The parents were of ordinary size, but had another child who m as also a dwarf. 

o.i 
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There are two species of dwarfs, the first coming into the world under 
normal conditions, but who in their infancy become afflicted -with a sudden 
arrest of development provoked by some malady ; the second are born ver)’^ 
small, develop little, and are really dwarfs from their birth ; as a rule they 
are well conformed, robust, and inteUigent. These two species can be dis- 
tinguished by an important characteristic. The rachitic dwarfs of the first 
class are incapable of perpetuating their species, while those of the second 
category have proved more than once their virility. A certain number of 
dwarfs have married with women of normal height and have had several 
children, though this is not, it is true, an indisputable proof of their generative 
faculties ; but we have instances in Avhich dwarfs have married dwarfs and 
bad a family sometimes quite numerous. Robert Skinner (25 inches) and 
Judith (26 inches), his udfe, had 14 infants, w'ell formed, robust, and of 
normal height. 

Celebrated Dwarfs. — Instances of some of the most celebrated dwarfs 
will be cited with a short descriptive mention of points of interest in their 
lives : — 

Vladislas Cubitas, who was King of Poland in 1306, was a dwarf, and 
was noted for his intelligence, courage, and as a good soldier. Geoffrey 
Hudson, the most celebrated English dwarf, was born at Oakham in England 
in 1619. At the age of eight, when not much over a foot high, he was pre- 
sented to Henriette Marie, wife of Charles I., in a pie ; he afterward became 
her favorite. Until he was thirty he was said to be not more than 18 inches 
high, when he suddenly increased to about 45 inches. In his youth he 
fought seveiul duels, one with a turkey cock, which is celebrated in the verse 
of Davenant. He became a popular and graceful courtier, and proved his 
bravery and allegiance to his sovereign by assuming command of a royalist 
company and doing good service therein. Both in moral and physical capaci- 
ties he showed his superiority. At one time he was sent to France to secure 
a midwife for the Queen, udio was a Frenchwoman. He afterward chal- 
lenged a gentleman by the name of Croft to fight a duel, and would accept 
only deadly weapons ; he shot his adversary in the chest ; tlie quarrel 
grew out of his resentment of ridicule of his diminutive size. He was 
accused of participation in the Papist Plot and imprisoned by his political 
enemies in the Gate House at Westminster, where he died in 1682 at the 
advanced age of sixty-three. In Scott’s '‘Peveril of the Peak’’ Hudson 
figures prominently. This author seemed fond of dwarfs. 

About the same epoch Charles 1. had a page in his court named Eich- 
aid Gibson, who was remarkable for his diminutive size and his ability as a 
miniature painter. This little artist espoused another of his class, Anne 
Shepherd, a dwarf of Queen Henriette Marie, about his size (45 inches). Misr 
tress Gibson bore nine children, five of whom arrived at adult age and were 
of ordinary proportions. She died at the age of eighty ; her husband after- 
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Wjinl became tlic drawing iiia<tor of Mary niid Anne, dau-jlilcjs 

of .Tamos II.; lie diwl .Tidy ‘J;!, HUKJ. apt'il M'vemwiive vtar--. 

In IToO thcrLMva* iMmi of poor iMier lureiit-. at .leNt a clitld imiir’cI 
Wylmiml I^oki^*. lie became a very diilful jeweler, and tlmiigli he wa'» of 
diiuiniitive stutim> be tnnrric<l a woman <»f tiutUurn heijrbt, by wliorn lie bad 
<cvcr.il cliildnm. lie wa-. one of the mi-n ever exhibited, mca."- 

ttrin*r but 25J inches in beipht, 'fo Mipjeirt hi- family better, lie ulKuuluniHl 
hi-: trade and with j;i-t.at siuve— exhibitnl liun-elf throughout Holland and 
Kn^lniid. After linviii|; ama— ed a ttreat toriime he n-ltirniHl to hi- «.'ouutr\*, 
wheri’ hedicil in 1800, a^jisl -cveniv. He «a- M'ly iniellj};ent, and proviil 
his power of iiaternity.c-piYially by one -on, wlmat twenty-thtve \\a-’» feet 
o incins tall, and robii-t. 

Another eelebnitiHl dwarf wa- Nie(*la- Kern, (^ther^^^'e known a> B^b^. 
He nas lawn at Klaine in the Vo-::e- In 17H ; he wa- but 22 cm. (81 
inches) hm<r, neiulieil II otnur- at liitlli, and wa- carried on a plate to 
the elmndi n>rbapti-ni. At five lK*be wa- pix'-<'Utc«l t« Kinjr Staiil-la** of 
Pokind. .Vt tifu'cn he nie.i-iired 29 iiiche-. He wa« of goixl con-titiition, 
but 'vas alino-t an idiot ; for exainjde, be tlid not ri'eogni/e hi- motlier after 
fiftciui dnv-' <:e|Kiralion. He n a- quite lax In his moral-, and exhibited no 
cviilemv- of pval iwtnre exi^j-pt hi- livtdy attachment for hi- royal master, 
who tra- himself a ile(«‘-tableehanietcr. He du-<l at Iweiity-tuo in a very 
di-erepit condition, and hi- -keletoii i- pre-omnl ill the Mii«cmn of Xntiiral 

Hl-t«i^* ill Pari-*. Shortly iM'fori' In- di-alh JTehf- Ix'rame enpipsl ton fenuile 
dwarf iiamcil TIit’Ti-e S<nivniy, who at one time wa- exhibited in Parb at 
the Tlies’itre Conti, top-ther w ith an older -i-ter. ThenVc livwl to be f-ovenly- 
tlin-e, and Ixrtli -he and her -i-tcr mea-unil only 30 inehe- in heiolit, Slio 
died 111 ISlft. 

Aldrovandii- pvi- a pielun* of a fiinioii- (hnirf of the Due do CnJijui 
who war. only W inebc- tall, tlwumh perfectly forimtl ; he al-o ?pcaks of 
some dwarf- who wen* not over 2 fijet hiiili. 

There wa- a I‘oll-li pmth'inun iianiiyl .To-eph Bonvila-kl, born in 1730, 
wlmwa- lamcilall over Knrope. He bin anie quite a wholar, ‘.|K>akiiip Kreiieh 
and German lairly well. In ISdO, at the aye of twenty-two, and 28 inelic* 
In liei;rht, he innrrietl a woman of ordliian* stature, who bon^ him two inliints 
well eonformeil. He wus exliilnted In ninny eoimtries, and Htially K>ttled at 
Diirliam Enplaiid, wliere he dlnl in 1837 at thealmo-t increililde ap‘ of 
niiietv-el'dil, and i- biirhil by the side of the Kal-tafiian Stephen Kemble. 
Marc* Jones of Shroiv-hire, a dwarf .32 inehe- tall and much deformwl, dieil 
In 1773 at the ago of one liuiHlml. The-e two in-taiices arc striking ex- 
ninpb*s of great age in dt^arfs and .are therefore of iniieli Interest. Bor- 
wila®ki's parents Averc tall in stature and three of hi- brothers wore «mall j 
three of tlie other elnldrcn measured .5 feet G inches. Hidcrot has written a 
hi:«toi^' of thi^ fiiniily. 
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Riclieborg,®-^ a dwarf only 23 inches in height, died in Paris in 1858 
aged ninety year’s. In childhood he had been a servant in the House of 
Orleans and afterward became their pensioner. During the Revolution he 
passed in and out of Paris as an infant in a nurse’s arms, thus carrying 
dispatches memorized ■which might have proved dangerous to caivy in any 
other manner. 

At St. Philip’s, Birmingham, there is the following inscription on a 
tomb : " In memory of Maiiiietfa Stocker, ■who quitted this life on the 4th 
day of May, 1819, at the age of thirtj'-nine years, the smallest woman in the 

kingdom, and one of the most 
accomplished.” She was born 
in Krauma, in the north of 
Austria, Under normal con- 
ditions. Her growth stopped 
at the ago of four, when she 
was 33 inches tall. She was 
shown in many villages and 
cities over Europe and Great 
Britain ; she was very gay, 
played u-ell on the piano, and 
had divers other accomplish- 
ments. 

In 1742 there was shotrn 
in London a dwarf by the 
name of Robert Skinner, .63 
meters in height, and his wife, 
Juditli,Avho was a little larger. 
Their exhibition was a great 
success and they amassed a 
small fortune ; during twenty- 
three years they had 14 
robust and well-formed chil- 
dren. Judith died in 1763, 
and Robert grieved so much after her tliat he himself expired two years later. 

ligure 161 shows a female dwarf with her husband and child, all of 
w^hom were exhibited some years since in the Eastern United States. The 
likeness of the child to the mother is already noticeable. 

Buffon speaks of dwarfs 24, 21, and 18 inches high, and mentions one 
individual, aged thirt^'-seven, only 16 inches tall, whom he considers the 
smalle.st pcKon on record. Yirey in 1818 speaks of an English child of 
eight or nine who was but 1 8 inches tall. It had the intelligence of a child 
of three or four ; its dentition was delayed until it was Wo years old and it 
did not walk until four. The parents of this child were of ordinaiy^ stature. 



Tig, ICl.— -Female dwarf TpJtb her husband and cJuJd. 
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At the « Cosmorania » in IJogont Street in 1848" there Avas a Dutch 
bo} of ten exhibited. He was? said to be the son of an apothecary and at tlie 
time of liis birth weiglied nine ])ounds. He continued to grow for six months 
and at the expiration oi that time weigln’d 12 jmnnds; since then, how- 
ever, he had onI\ increased four ixiunil:'. 1 lu* arrest of development seemed 
to be connected with hydroeephaln.«> ; although tlie head was no larger than 
that of a child of two, the anterhw t«»ntanelle was widely open, indicating 
that there was [)repsnre within. He was *'trnng and mnscnlar j grave and 
sedate in his manner ; cheer- 
ful and atfectionate ; Ids 
manners were polite and en- 
gaging ; he was export in 
manv kinds of handicralL ; 
he possessed an aitleiit <lc- 
sire for knowledge and apti- 
tude for education. 

Rawdon ’’ deserilted a 
boy of five and a half’, at 
the Idvorpool Infirmary for 
Children, who widghed 10?. 
pound.s and whooc height 
was 28 or 2fl inehc". He 
uttered no artionlate .‘•ouinl, 

Imt evidently jio-se.-sed the 
sense of hearing. Hi- eves 
were large and well foi’ined, 
but he Avas appjirently blinil. 

He suckled, cut his teeth 
normally, but had tonic con- 
tractions of the spine and 
was an apparent idiot. 

Hardic" mention.*; a girl 
of sixteen and a half who.-e 
height was 40 inches and 
Avcight 3o^ ])onnd.*;, includ- 
ing her clothe.s. During intrauterine life her mother had good health and 
both her parent.s had alway.s been hralthy. She seemed to .stop growing at her 
fourth year. Her intellect was on a ])ar with the rc.st of her liody. Some- 
times she Avoidd talk and again she would prc.<;ervc rigid silence for a long 
time. She had a shuflHng walk with a tendency to move on her toes. Her 
temporary teeth were shed in the usual manner and had been replaced bj 
canines and right first molar and incisors on the right side. There Avas no 

" 47G, 1848, ii., 490. ’’ 224, 1879, i., 386. " 224, 1887, i., 7,30. 
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indication of puberty except a slight development of the hips. She was almost 
totally imbecile, but could tell her letters and spell short words. The cir- 
cumference of the head Avas 19 inches, and Hoss pointed out that the tendon- 
reflexes were well marked, as well as the ankle-clonus ; he diagnosed the case 
as one of parencephalus. Figure 162 represents a most curious case of a 
dwarf named Carrie Akers, who, though only 34 inches tall, weighed 309 
pounds. 

In recent years several dwarfs have commanded the popular attention, 
but none so much as “ General Tom Thumb,” the celebrated dwarf of Bar- 
num’s Circus. Charles Stratton, surnamed “Tom Thumb,” was born at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on January' 11, 1832 ; he Avas above tlie noi-mal w'eight 
of the ncAA’-bom. He ceased grooving at about five months, AA'hen his height 
AA'as less than 21 inches. Barnum, hearing of this phenomenon in his city', en- 
gaged him, and he w'as shoAA'n all over the world under his assumed name. 
He was presented to Queen Victoria in 1844, and in the following year he 
was received by the Royal Family in France. His success Avas AA’onderful, 
and even the most conseiwatiA’e journals described and commented on him. 
He gave concerts, in AA'hich he .sang in a nasal voice ; but his “ draAA'ing feat” 
Avas embracing the AA'omen aa’Iio A'isited him. It is said that in England 
alone he kissed a million females ; he prided himself on his success in this 
function, although his features were anything but inviting. After he had 
receiA'ed numerous presents and had amassed a large fortune he returned to 
America in 1864, bringing AA'ith him three other dAA'arfs, the “Sisters IVar- 
ren ” and “ Commodore Nutt.” He married one of the "Warrens, and by 
her had one child, Minnie, Avho died some months after birth of cerebral con- 
gestion. In 1883 Tom Thumb and his AA’ife, Lavinia, Avere still living, but 
after that tliey dropped from public A'ieAA' and haA'e since died. 

In 1895 the AA'ife of a dAA'arf named Morris gaA’e birth to tAA’ins atBlaen- 
aA’on, North Wales. Morris is only 35 inches in height and his Avife is eA'en 
smaller. They Avere married at Bartholmey Church and haA'e since been 
traveling through England under tlie name of “ General and Mrs. Small,” 
being the smallest married couple in the AA'orld. At the latest reports the 
mother and her tAvins AA'ere doing well. 

The Rossoaa' Brothers haA'e been recently exhibited to the public. These 
brothers, Franz and Carl, are tAventy and eighteen years respectiA'ely. 
Franz is the eldest of 16 children and is said to AA'eigh 24 pounds and 
measure 21 inches in height ; Carl is said to AA'eigh less than his brother but 
is 29 inches tall. They giA'e a clever gj'mnastic exliibition and are appa- 
rently intelligent. They adA'eriase that they were examined and still re- 
main under the sun'eillance of the Faculty of Gottingen. 

Next to the success of “ Tom Thumb ” probably no like attraction has 
been so celebrated as the “Lilliputians,” Avhose antics and Avit so many 
Americans haA'e in late years enjoyed. They AA'ere a troupe of singers and 
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comedians composed entirely of dwarfs ; they exhibited much talent in all 
their performances, which were given for bcveral years and quite recently in 
all the large cities of the United States. They showed themselves to be 
worthy rivals for honors in the class of entertainments known as burlesques. 
As near as could be ascertained, partly from the fact that they all spoke Ger- 
man fluently and originally gave their performance entirely in German, they 
were collected from the German and Austrian Empires. 

The “Princess Topaze” was born near Paris in 1879. According to a 
recent report she is perfectly formed and ii> intelligent and vivacious. She 
is 23i inches tall and weighs 14 pounds. Her parents were of normal 
stature. 

Kot long since the papeiv recorded the death of Lucia Zareto, a hlexican 
girl, whose exact proportions were never definitely known ; but there is no 
doubt thai she was the smallo>t midget 
ever exhibited in this country. Her 
exhibitor made a fortune with her and 
her salary was among the liighest paid 
to modern “ freaks.” 

jMiss H, j\Ioritz, an American dwarf 
(Fig. 163), at the age of twenty weighed 
36 pounds and was only 22 inches 
tall. 

Precocious development is charac- 
terized by a hasty grorvth of the subject, 
w’ho at an early period of life attains the 
dimensions of an adult. In some of these 
instances the anomaly is associated with 
precocious juibcrty, and after acquiring 
the adult grow'th at an early age there io 3 -D«arf, 22 inch«taii 

is an apparent cessation of the devel- 
opment. In adult life the individual shorvs no distinguishing characters. 

The first to be considered will be those cases, sometimes called “man- 
boys,” characterized by early puberty and extraordinary development in 
infancy. Histories of remarlcable children have been transmitted from the 
time of Yespasian. We read in the “Natural History” of Pliny that in 
Salamis, Euthimedes liad a son who grew to 3 Roman cubits (4^ feet) in 
three years j he was said to have little ■wit, a dull mind, and a slow and 
heavy gait ; his voice w'as manly, and he died at three of general debility. 
Phlegon" says that Cratcrus, the brother of King Antigonus, Avas an infant, 
a young man, a mature man, an old man, and married and begot childien 
all in the space of seven years. It is said that King Louis ll. of Hungary 
was born so long before his time that ho had no skin ; in his second year he 

a “ Do Mirab.,” cap. 32. 
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was crowned, in liis tenth year he succeeded, in his fourteenth year he had a 
complete beaixl, in his fifteenth he was married, in his eighteenth he had 
gray hair, and in hib twentieth he died. Khodiginus “ speaks of a boy who 
when lie was ten yeare impregnated a female. In 1741 there was a boy 
born at 'Willingham, near Cambridge,*’ who had the external marks of 
puberty at twelve months, and at the time of his death at five years he had 
the ap 2 )carance of an old man. He Avas called " prodiginm AVillinghamense.” 
The Ephemerides and some of the older journals rceoixl instances of penile 
erection immediately after birth. 

It Avas said that Philip Howarth, aa’Iio Avas born at Quebec jMcavs, Port- 
man Square, London, February 21, 180G, lost his infantile rotundity of 
form and feature after the completion of his first year and became pale and 
exti’emely ugly, ajipeariiig like a groAving boy. His jienis and testes inercased 
in size, his A'oice altered, and hair grcAV on the imbcs. At the age of three 
he Avas 3 feet 44 inches tall and weighed 51 J pounds. The length of his 
penis Avhen erect AA’as 44 inches and the circumference 4 inches ; his thigh- 
measure AA’as 134 inches, his AA'aist-measure 24 inches, and his bicci)s 7 inehes. 
He AA'as reported to be clever, A'erj’ strong, and nniscidar. An old chronicle 
says that in Wisnang Parish, village of Telliirge, near Tygtire, in Loidship 
Kiburge, tliere AA'as born on the 26th of May, 1548, a boy called Henry 
Walker, aa'Iio at Aa'c yeai's was of the height of a boy of fourteen and pos- 
sessed the genitals of a man. He carried burdens, did men's work, and in 
eA'ery AA’ay assisted his parents, aa'Iio AA'cre of usual size. 

There is a case cited by the older authors' of a child born in the 
Juiw region aa'Iio at the age of four gaA’e proof of his virility, at seven had a 
beard and the height of a man. The same journal also siAcaks of a boy 
of six, 1.62 meters tall, Avho AA’as perfectly i>roportioncd and had ex- 
traordinary strength. His beard and general api>carance, together 'Avith the 
marks of jAuberty, gave him the apiAcaranco of a man of thirty. 

In 1806 Dupuytren presented to the hledical Society in Paris a child 34 
feet high, Aveighing 57 pounds, Avho had attained puberty. 

There are on recoixl six modern cases of early puberty in boys,®®® one of 
AA’hom died at five AA'ith the signs of premature senility ; at one year he had 
shoAA'ii signs of enlargement of the sexual organs. There AA’as another aa'Iio 
at three aa’us 3 feet 6 J inches high, AA'eighed 50 pounds, and had seminal dis- 
charges. One of the cases AA’as a child aa’Iio at birth resembled an ordi- 
naiy infant of Sa’c months. From four to fifteen months his penis enlarged, 
until at the age of three it measured AA'hen erect 3 indies. At this sige he 
AA’as 3 feet 7 inches high and AA'eighed 64 pounds. The last case mentioned 
was an infant aa'Iio experienced a change of A'oice at tAA'clve months and 
shoAA’ed hair on the pubes. At three y'ears he AA’as 3 feet 44 inches tall and 
AA’eighed 51J pounds. Smith, in BreAA’ster’s Journal, 1829, records the 

* 679, L. riii., cap. 8. C29, 1745. c “Becueil de I’ACiAcl^mie des Sciences,” 1668. 
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case of a boy ^vho at the age of four ^Yas ^voll developed ; at the age of six 
he AN as 4 feet 2 inches tall and Aveighed 74 pounds; his lower extremities 
were extremely short proportionally and his genitals Avere as Avell developed 
as those of an adult. He had a short, dark moustache but no hair on his 
chin, although his pubic hair Avas thick, black, and curly. Ruclle'-^ describes 
a child of three and a (juarter years Avho Avas as strong and muscular as one 
at eight. He had full-sized male organs and long black hair on the pubes. 
Under excitement he discharged sciucn four or five times a day ; he had a 
deep male voice, and dark, short hair on the cheek and upper lip. 

Stone ** giA'OS an account of a boy of four avIio looked like a child of ten 
and exhibited the sexual orgjins of a man Avith a luxuriant groAvth of hair on 
the pubes. This child Avas said to have been of great beauty and a minia- 
ture model of an athlete. His height AA*as 4 feet \ inch and Aveight 70 
pounds ; the penis Avhen semiflaccid Avah 4| inches long ; he anus intelligent 
and lively, and his back Avas covered Avith the acne of puberty. A peculiar 
fact as regards this case AA'as the statement of tlie father that he himself had 
had sexual indulgence at eight. Stone parallels this case by several others 
that he has collected from medical literature. Breschet in 1821 reported 
the case of a boy born October 20, 1817, aa’Iio at three years and one 
month Avas 3 feet 6^ inches tall ; his penis Avhen flaccid measured 4 inches 
and AA’hen erect inches, but the testicles AA’ere not developed in propor- 
tion. Lopez® describes a Auulatto boy of three years ten and a half months 
AA’hose height aa'us 4 feet 4 inch and Aveight 82 pounds ; he measured about 
the chest 274 inches and about the AYai»t 27 inches ; his penis at rest AA'as 
4 inches long and had a circumference of 31 inches, although the testes 
Avere not descended. He had evidences of a beard and his axilla? AA'ere A'ery 
hairy; it is said he could Avith ca'^e lift a man AAcighing 140 pounds. His 
body AA'as covered Avith acne simplex and had a strong spermatic odor, but 
it Avas not knoAvn Avhether he had any venereal appetite. 

Johnson mentions a boy of .-CA’cn Avith severe gonorrhea complicated 
Avith buboes AA’hich he had contracted from a sei’A'ant girl Avith aa'Iioiii he 
slept. At the HOpital des Enfans Malades children at the breast have 
been obsei'A'cd to masturbate. Fournier and others assert liaA'ing seen infan- 
tile masturbators, and cite a case of a girl of four ayIio AA'as habitually 
addicted to masturbation from her inlancy but AYas not detected until hei 
fourth year ; she died shortly afterAvard in a frightful state of marasmus. 
Vogel alludes to a girl of tllree in Avhom repeated attacks of epilepsy oc- 
curred after six months’ onanism. Van Bambeke mentions three children 
from ten to tAA'cnty months old, tAA'o of them females, Avho masturbated. 

BidAA'cll describes a boy of flve years and tAA’o months aa'Iio during the 
year prcAuous had erections and seminal emissions. His voice had changed 
and he had a doAvny moustache on his upper lij) and hair on the pubes , his 

“ 233, Feb. 28, 1843. ^ 124, 1852. « 194, 1843. *1 476, 1860, i., Feb. 
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height -was 4 feet 3i inches and his weight was 824 pounds. His penis and 
testicles Avere as well dcA’eloped as those of a boy of seventeen or eighteen, 
hut from liis facial aspect one AA’ould take him to be thirteen. He avoided 
the company of women and would not let his sisters nurse him Avhen he Avas 
sick. 

Pryor “ speaks of a boy of tliree and a half who masturbated and aa'Iio at 
five and a half had a penis of adult size, hair on the pubes, and AA'as known to 
have had seminal emissions. Woods’* describes a boy of six years and seA'en 
months aa’Iio had the appearance of a youth of eighteen. He AA'as 4 feet 9 inches 
tall and AA’as quite muscular. He first exliibited signs of precocious groAvth at 
the beginning of liis second year and AA'hen tliree years old he had hair on the 
pubes. There is an instance ® in AA’hich a boy of thirteen had intercourse AA'ith a 
young AA’oman at least a dozen times and succeeded in impregnating her. The 
same journal mentions an instance in AA'hich a boy of fourteen succeeded in 
impregnating a girl of the same age. Chevers“® speaks of a young boy in 
India aa'Iio AA'as sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for raping a girl of three. 

Douglass^ describes a boy of four years and three months Avho Avas 3 feet 
104 inches tall and AA’eighed 54 pounds ; his features Ai’ere large and coarse, and 
his penis and testes were of the size of those of an adult. He was unusually 
dull, mentally, quite obstinate, and self-willed. It is said that he masturbated 
on all opportunities and had A'igorous erections, although no speimatozoa 
were found in tlie semen issued. He showed no fondness for the opposite 
sex. Tlie Iiistoij' of this rapid groAi'th saj's that he AA’as not unlike other 
children until the third year, when after AA'ading in a small stream several 
hours he AA’as taken AA’ith a violent chill, after Avhioh his A'oice began to 
change and his sexual organs to dcA'elop. 

Blanc-’® quotes the case described by Cozanetin 1875 of Louis Beran, 
Avho was born on September 29, 1869, at Saint-Gerrais, of normal size. 
At the age of six months his dimensions and AA’eight increased in an extra- 
ordinarj' fashion. At the age of six years he AA’as 1.28 meters high (4 feet 2J 
inches) and AA’eighed 80 pounds. His puberty was completely manifested in 
eveij' AA’ay ; he eschcAA’ed the society of children and helped his parents in 
their labors. Campbell ® shoAA’ed a lad of fourteen aa’Iio had been under his 
obscn'ation for ten years. AlTien fifteen months old this prodigj’ had hair 
on his pubes aiAd his external genitals AA’ere abnormally large, and at the age 
of tAA’o years they AA’ere fully dcA'eloped and had not materially changed in 
the folloAA’ing years. At times he manifested great sexual excitement. 
BetAA’een four and scA’en years he had seminal discharges, but it was not 
determined AA’liether the semen contained spermatozoa. He had the muscular 
dcA’clopment of a man of tAA’enty-five. He had shaA'ed several years. The 
boy’s education AA’as defecttye from his failure to attend school. 
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LARGE AND SMALL NEW-BORR INFANTS. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 164) represents a boy of five years 
and three months of age whose height at this time was 4 feet and his physical 
development far beyond that usual at this age, his external genitals resembling 
those of a man of twent)'. His upper lip v as covered by a mustache, and 
die hirsute groui;h elsewhere ^vas similarly piecocious. 

The inscription on the tombstone of James Weir in the Parish of Car- 
luke, Scotland, says that when only thirteen months old he measured 3 feet 
4 inches in height and weighed 5 stone. He was pronounced by the 
faculty’ of Edinburgh and Gla<5gow to be 
the most extraordinary child of his age. 

Linnaeus saw a boy at the Amsterdam 
Fair who at the age of three weighed 
98 pounds. In Paris, about 1822, there 
was shown an infant Hercules of seven 
who was more remarkable for obesity 
than general development. He was 3 
feet 4 inches high, 4 feet 5 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighed 220 pounds. 

He had prominent eyebrows, black eyes, 
and his complexion resembled tliat of a 
fat cook in the heat. Borellus details 
a description of a giant child. There is 
quoted from Boston “ the report of a boy 
of fifteen months weighing 92 pounds 
who died at Coney Island. He was said 
to have been of phenomenal size from 
infancy and uas exhibited in several 
museums during his life. 

Desbois of Paris mentions an extra- 
ordinary instance of rapid growth in a 
boy of eleven who grew 6 inches in fifteen 
days. 

Large and Small New-hom In- 
fants. — There are many accounts of 
new-born infants who were characterized 
by their diminutive size. On page 66 
we have mentioned Usher’s instance of tains born at the one hundred 
and thirty-ninth dav weighing each less than 11 ounces ; Barker’s case of a 
female child at the one''hundred and fifty-eighth day weighing 1 pound; 
Newinton’s case of twins at the fifth month, one weighing 1 pound and the 
other 1 pound 3.1 ounces ; and on page 67 is an account of Eikam’s five- 
months’ child, weighing 8 ounces. Of full-term children Sir Everaift 

a 224, Aug. 31, 1895. 
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Home, in his Croonian Oration in 1824,“ speaks of one borne by a woman 
wlio was traveling with tlie baggage of tlie Duke of "Wellington’s army. 
At her fourth month of pregnancy this woman was attacked and bitten by a 
monkey, but she went to term, and a living child was delivered which 
weighed but a pound and was between 7 and 8 inches long. It was brought 
to England and died at the age of nine, when 22 inches high. Baker'’ 
mentions a child fifty days’ old that weighed 1 pound 13 ounces and was 14 
inches long. Jlursick® describes a living child who at birth weighed but 
1| pounds. In June, 1896, a baby weighing If pounds Avas born at the 
Samaritan Hospital, Philadelijhia. 

Scott has recorded the birth of a child Aveighing 21 pounds, and another 
3f pounds. In the Chicago Inter-Ocean there is a letter dated June 20, 
1874, AAdiich says that Mre. J. B. McCrum of Kalamazoo, Michigan, gave 
birth to a boj’-and girl that could beheld in tlie iialra of the hand of the nurse. 
Their aggregate AA’eight atos 3 pounds 4 ounces, one AA'eighing 1 pound 8 
ounces, the other 1 pound 12 ounces. They Avere less than 8 inches long 
and perfectly formed ; they Avere not only aliAm but extremely A'iA'acions. 

There is an account ® of female tAvins born in 1858 before term. One 
weighed 221 ounces, and over its arm, forearm, and hand one could easily 
pass a AA’edding-ring. The other weighed 24 ounces. Tliej’’ both Ih'ed to 
adult life ; the larger married and was the mother of tAAm children, which 
she bore easily. The other did not marry, and although not a dAvarf, Avas 
under-sized; she had her catamenia eA'crj' third Aveek. Post^ describes a 
2-pound child. 

On the other hand, there haA'e been infants characterized by their 
enormous size at birth. Among the older Avriters, Cranz s describes an 
infant Avhich at birth Aveighed 23 jjounds; Fern'’ mentions a fetus of 18 
pounds ; and Mittehauser speaks of a neAv-born child weighing 24 pounds. 
Von Siebold in his “ Luclna has recorded a fetus AA'hich weighed 22| 
pounds. It is u-orthy of comment that so great is the rarity of these instances 
that in 3600 cases, in the Botunda Hospital, Dublin, only one child reached 
11 pounds. 

There was a child born in Sussex in 1869' AAdiich Aveighed 131 pounds 
and measured 261 inches. Warren^ delivered a Avoman in Derbyshire of 
male tAvins, one AVeighing 17 pounds 8 ounces and the other 18 pounds. The 
placenta AA’cighed 4 pounds, and there was an ordinar)' pailful of liquor 
amnii. Both the twins AA'ere muscular and AA'ell formed ; the parents were of 
ordinary stature, and at last reports the mother AAms rapidly conAmlescing. 
Burgess'’ mentions an 18-pound new-boim child; andMeadoAvs' has seen 

» 629, 1625, b Trans. Med. .and Physical Soc. of Calcutta, 1825, i., 364. 
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a similar instance. Edilowos speaks of the birth of a child at Ciwe, a male, 
Mhich V cighed 20 pounds 2 ounces and n*as 23 inches long. It was 14J inches 
about the chest, symmetrically developed, and likely to live. The mother, 
who was a schoolmistress ol thirty-three, had borne two previous children, both 
of large size. In this instance the gestation had not been prolonged, the 
deh\erj vas spontaneous, and there was no laceration of the parts. 

Chubb ''says that on Christmas Day, 1852, there was a child delivered 
weighing 21 pounds. The labor was not severe and the other children of 
the family were exceptionally large. Dickin-^on' dchcribesa woman, a terti- 
para, who had a most diflicidt labor and bore an extremely large child. She 
had been thirty-six hours in jiarturition, and by evisceration and craniotomy 
was delivered of a child weighing 16 pounds. Her first child weighed 9 
pounds, her second 20, and her lliird, the one described, cost her her life soon 
after deliveiy. 

There is a history of a Swedish woman in Boston who was delivered by 
the forceps of her first child, which weighed 19 J pounds and which was 25^ 
inches long. The circumference of the head was inches, of the neck 9|, 
and of the thigh 10 1 inches. 

Eice ® speaks of a child weighing 20]^ pounds at birth. Johnston ^de- 
scribes a male infant who was born on Xovember 26, 1848, weighing 20 
pounds, and Smith another of the same weight. Baldwin ■' quotes the case of 
a woman who after having throe miscarriages at last had a child that weighed 
23 pounds. In the delivery there was exten^ive laceration of the anterior wall 
of the vagina ; the cervix and perineum, together with an inch of the rectum, 
were completely destroyed. 

Beach* describes a birlli of u young giant weighing 235 pounds. Its 
mother was ]\Irs. Bate.'’, formerly Anna Swann, the giantess who married 
Captain Bates. Labor was rather ^low, but she was .successfully delivered 
of a healthy child weighing 235 pounds and 30 inches long. The sccun- 
dines weighed ten pounds and there were nine quarts of auniiotic fluid. 

There is a recent record J of a Ce-'^ariaii .=cction ]>erformed on a woman of 
forty in her twelfth pregnancy and one mouth beyond term. The fetus, 
which was almost exsanguinatecl by amputation, weighed 22-1 pounds. 
Bumm speidcs of the birth of a premature male infant weighing 4320 gm. 
(91 pounds) and measuring 54 cm. long. Artificial labor had been induced 
at the thirty-fifth week in the hope of delivering a living child, the three 
preceding infants having all been still-born on account of their laige size. 
Although the mother’s pelvis was wide, the disposition to bear huge infants 
was so great as to render the woman virtually barren. 
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Coagenital asymmetry and hemihypertrophy of the body are most 
peculiar anomalies and must not be confounded with acromegaly or myxe- 
dema, in both of which there is similar lack of symmetric development. 
There seems to be no satisfactory clue to tlie causation of these abnormalisms. 
Most frequently the left side is the least developed, and there is a decided 
difference in the size of the extremities. 

Finlaj^son “ reports a case of a child affected with congenital unilateral 
hypertrophy associated with patches of cutaneous congestion. Logan** men- 



Fig. 165 —Case of bemilijpcrtropbf (Adams), 


tions hypertrophy in the right lialf of the body in a child of four, first 
noticed shortly after birth ; Langlet® also speaks of a case of congenital 
hypertrophy of the right side. Broca** and Trelat ® U’ere among the first 
obsen'ers to discuss this anomaly. 

Tilanus of Munich in 1893 reported a case of hemihypertrophy in a 
girl of ten. The whole right half of the body was much smaller and better 
developed than the left, resulting in a limping gait. The electric reaction 

9 381, 1884, xxi., 327. b jf. Orl. J. M., 1868, xxi., 733. 
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aud tliG reflexes showed no abnormality. The asymmetry was fii’st observed 
when the child was three. Mobius and Demme report similar cases. 

Adams “ reports an unusual case of hemihypertrophy in a boy of ten. 
There was nothing noteworthy in the family histoiy, and the patient had 
suffered from none of the diseases of childhood. Defoi'mity was noticeable 
at birth, but not to such a degree relatively as at a later period. The in- 
creased growth affected the entire right half of the body, including the face, 
but was most noticeable in the leg, thigh, and buttock. Numerous telangiec- 


/S»' 
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Fig. 16G.-~UiiilaternI hypertrophy 
(mine). 



tatic spots were scattered irregularly over the body, but most thickly on the 
right side, especially on the outer surface of the leg. The accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 165) represents the child’s appearance at the time of report. 

Jacobson ^ reports the history of a female child of three years with nearly 
universal giant growth (Riesenwuchs). At first this case was erroneously 
diagnosed as acromegaly. The hj’pertrophy affected the face, the genitals, 
the left side of the trunk, and all the limbs. 

Milne ° records a case of hemihypertrophy in a female child of one year 
1 165, Dec., 1894. ^ 161, 1895, csxxix., 104. « QuaTterl 3 ' Med. Jour., April, 1895. 
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(Fig. 166). The only deviation from uniform excess of size of the right 
side -was shown in the forefinger and thumb, which w'ere of the same size as 
on the other hand ; and the left side showed no overgrowth in any of its 
members except a little enlargement of the second toe. While hypertrophy 
of one side is the usual description of such cases, the author suggests that 
there may be a condition of defect upon the other side, and he is inclined to 
think that in this case the limb, hand, and foot of the left side seemed rather 
below the average of the child’s age. In this case, as in others previously 
reported, there were numerous telangiectatic spots of congestion scattered 
irregularly over the body. Milne® also reported later to the Shefiield 
Medico-Chirui'gical Society an instance of unilateral hypertrophy in a female 

child of nineteen months. 
The right side was involved 
and the anomaly was believed 
to be due to a deficiency of 
groAvth of the left side as well 
as over-develojmient of the 
right. There Avere six teeth 
on the right side and one on 
the left. 

Obesity. — ^The abnor- 
mality of the adipose system, 
causing in consequence an 
augmentation of the natural 
A'olume of the subject, sliould 
be described Avith other ano- 
malies of size and stature. 
Obesity may be partial, as 
seen in the maramm or in the 
abdomen of both Avomen and 
men, or may be general ; and 
it is of general obesity that 
AA'e shall chiefly deal. Lipomata, being distinctly pathologic formations, aaIU 
be left for another chapter. 

The cases of obesity in infancy and childhood are of considerable 
interest, and Ave sometimes see cases that IwA'e been termed examples of 
“ congenital coiqmlency.” Figure 167 represents a baby of thirteen months 
that AA^eighed 75 pounds. Figure 168 sIioaa’s another example of infantile 
obesity, knoAvn as “ Baby Chambers.” Elliotson ^ describes a female infant 
not a year old Avhich AA’cighed 60 pounds. There is an instance on record of 
a girl of four Avho Aveighed 256 pounds.'^ Tnlpius® mentions a girl of five 
AA’ho weighed 150 pounds and had the strength of a man. He says that the 
a 476, Mnich 23. 1895. b 629, No. 185. c 842, 283. 
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acquisition of fat did not commence until some time after birth. Ebstein 
reports an instance given to him by Fisher of Moscow of a child in Pomera- 
nia who at the age of six weighed 137 pounds and Avas 46 inches tall ; her 
girth was 46 inches and the circumference of her head was 24 inches. She 
Avas the offspring of ordinary-sized parents, and lived in narroAv and some- 
times needy circumstances. The child was intelligent and had an animated 
expression of countenance. 

Bartholinus mentions a gu*l of eleven aa’Iio AA'eighed over 200 pounds. 
There is an instance recorded of a young girl in Pussia avIio Aveighed neai’ly 
200 pounds AA’hen but tAvelve. Wulf, quoted by Ebstein, describes a child 
AA'Jiich died at birth AA’eighing 295 ounces. It AA'as aa'cII proportioned and 
looked like a child three months old, except that it had an enormous dcA'el- 
opment of fatty tissue. The parents AA'erc not excessively large, and the 
mother stated that she had had children before of the same proportions. 
Grisolles** mentions a child aa'Iio was so fat at tAA'elve months that there AA'as 
constant danger of suffocation ; but, marvelous to relate, it lost all its obesity 
AA'hen tAA'o and a half, and later Avas remarkable for its slender figure. Figure 
169 shoAvs a girl born in Carbon CountA', Pa., aa'Iio Aveighed 201 pounds Avhen 
nine yeai’s old. McNaughton'* describes Susanna Tripp, aa’Iio at six years 
of age Aveighed 203 pounds and was 3 feet 6 inches tall and measured 4 
feet 2 inches around the AA’aist. Her younger sister, Deborah, Aveighed 119 
pounds ; neither of the tAVO AA'eighed over 7 pounds at birth and both began 
to groAV at the fourth mouth. On October, 1788, there died at an inn in the 
city of York the sui’prising “ "M’^orcestershire Girl ” at the age of Aa’c. She 
had an exceedingly beautiful face and aa'us quite actiA’e. She Avas 4 feet in 
height and larger around the breast and Avaist ; her thigh measured 18 inches 
and she weighed nearly 200 pounds. In February, 1814, Mr. S. Pautoii 
AA'as married to the only daughter of Thomas Allanty of Yorkshire ; although 
she Avas but thirteen she was 13 stone weight (182 pounds). At seA’en years 
she had AA'eighed 7 stone (98 pounds). lYilliams'®’ mentions soA-eral instances 
of fat children. The first AA’as a German girl Avho at birth Aveighed 13 
pounds ; at six months, 42 pounds ; at four years, 150 pounds ; and at 
tAventj’ years, 450 pounds. Isaac Butterfield, born near Leeds in 1781, 
AA’eighed 100 pounds in 1782 and was 3 feet 13 inches tall. There Avas a 
child named EA’eritt, exhibited in London in 1780, aa’Iio at elcA’cn months AA’as 
3 feet 9 inches tall and measured around the loins OA'er 3 feet. William 
Abernethy® at tlie age of thirteen weighed 22 stone (308 pounds) and 
measured 57 inches around the waist. He Avas 5 feet 6 inches tall. There 
AA’as a girl of ten^ who was 1.45 meters (4 feet 9 inches) high and AA’eighed 
175 pounds. Her manners AA’ere infantile and her intellectual development 

» “Vorlesungen Uber specielle P.itbologie and Tbsnipie, Denisebe Ansgabe,” Leipzig, 
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was much retarded. She sjjoke with difficulty in a deep voice ; she had a 
most voracious appetite. 

At a meeting of the Physical Society of Vienna on December 4, 1894, “ 
there was shown a girl of five and a half who Aveighed 250 pounds. She 
was just shedding her first teeth ; owing to the excess of fat on her short 
limbs she toddled like an infant. There was no tendency to obesity in her 
family. Up to the eleventh mouth she Avas nursed by her mother, and sub- 



Fig 1G9 —Age DiDC, Treiglit 201 pounds. 


bequently fed on cabbage, milk, and vegetable soup. This child, aa’Iao was of 
Bussian descent, AA'as said never to perspire. 

Cameron ^ describes a child who at birth AA'eighed 14 pounds, at tAvetye 
months she Aveighed 69 pounds, and at seA^enteen months 98 pounds. She 
was not weaned until tAvo years old and she then commenced to AA’alk. The 
parents were not remarkably large. There is an instance of a boy of thirteen 
and a half who AA'eighed 214 pounds.® Kaestner speaks of a child of four 
“ 476, 1875, i., 72. b 778, xAili., 115. c 292, Ixvi. 
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■who weighed 82 pounds, and Beu/enberg noted a child of the same age who 
weighed 137. Hildman, quoted by Picat, speaks of an infant three years 
and ten months old u ho had a girth of 30 inches. Hillairet ^ knew of a 
child of five which weighed 125 pounds. Botta** cites several instances of 
preternaturally stout children. One child died at the age of three weighing 
90 pounds, another at the age of five weighed 100 pounds, and a third at 
the age of two weighed 75 pounds. 

Figure 170 repre&ents IMiss “Millie Josephine” of Chicago, a recent ex- 



Tig 170 —Age thirteen, weight 422 pounds 


hibitionist, who at the reputed age of thirteen was 5 feet 6 inches tall and 
weighed 422 pounds. 

General Remarks. — ^It has been chiefly in Great Britain and in Hol- 
land that the most remarkable instances of obesity have been seen, especially 
in the former country colossal weights have been recorded. In some coun- 
tries corpulency has been considered an adornment of the female sex. Hesse- 
"NVartegg ® refers to the Jewesses of Tunis, who when scarcely ten years old 
are subjected to systematic treatment by confinement in narrow, dark rooms, 
where they are fed on farinaceous foods and the flesh of young puppies until 

a 233, 1881. b Cincm. Med. Nens, 1877, 321. « Turns, Vienna, 1881. 
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they are almost a shapeless mass of fat. According to Ebstein, the ^Moorish 
women reach with astonishing rapiditj” the desired embonpoint on a diet of 
dates and a peculiar kind of meal. 

In some nations and families obesity is hereditary, and generations 
come and go without a change in the ordinary conformation of the representa- 
tives. In other people slenderness is equally persistent, and efforts to over- 
come this peculiarit)’ of nature are without avail. 

Treatment of Obesity. — ^Many persons, the most famous of wliom was 
Banting, have advanced theories to reduce corpulency and to improve slen- 
derness ; but they have been uniformly unreliable, and the whole .subject of 
stature-development presents an almost unexplored field for investigation. 
Recently, Leichtenstein,” observing in a case of myxedema treated with the 
thyroid gland tliat the subcutaneous lat disappeared with the continuance of 
the treatment, was led to adopt this treatment for obesitj’ itself and reports 
striking results. The diet of the patient remained the same, and as the 
appetite was not diminished by the treatment the loss of weight was evidently 
due to other causes than altered alimentation. He holds that the observations 
in myxedema, in obe«ity, and psoriasis wai’rant the belief that the thyroid 
gland eliminates a material hairing a regulating infiiience upon the consti- 
tution of the panniculus adiposus and upon the nutrition of the skin 
in general. There were 2-5 patients in all ; in 22 the efieet was 
entirely satisfactory, the loss of weight amounting to as much as 9.5 kilos 
(21 pounds). Of the three cases in which the result was not satisfactoiy', one 
had nephritis with severe Graves’ disease, and the third psoriasis. Charrin •' 
has used the injections of thyroid extract with decided benefit. So soon as 
the administration of the remedy was stopped the loss of weight ceased, but 
with the renewal of the remedy tlie loss of Aveight again ensued to a certain 
point, beyond AA'hieh the extract seemed poAverless to act. EAvald also reports 
good results from this treatment of obesity. 

Remarkable Instances of Obesity. — From time immemorial iat men 
and AA'omen have been the object of cnriosil^' and the number Avho have 
exhibited themseh’es is incalculable. In early every cirous and dime museum 
has its example, and some of the most famous haA'e in this AA*ay been able to 
accumulate fortunes. 

Athenoeus ® has Avritten quite a long discourse on persons of note Avho in 
the olden times were distinguished for their obesitj'. He quotes a description 
of Denys, the tyrant of Heraclea, A\’ho Avas so enormous that he Avas in con- 
stant danger of suffocation ; most of the time he U’as in a stupor or asleep, 
a peculiarity of A'eiy fat people. His doctors had needles put in the back 
of his chairs to keep him from falling asleep when sitting up and thus incur- 
ring the danger of suffocation. In the same AA'ork Athenseus ** speaks of 
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several sovereigns noted for their obcsit}” ; among others he says that Ptol- 
emy VII., son of Alexander, was so fat that, according to Posidonius, when 
he walked he had to be supported on both sides. Nevertheless, when he 
was excited at a repast, he would mount the highest couch and execute with 
agility his accustomed dance. 

According to old chronicles the cavaliers at Rome who grew fat were 
condemned to lose their horses and were placed in retirement. During the 
Middle Ages, according to Guillaume in his “ Vic de Suger,” obesity was 
considered a grace of God. 

Among the prominent people in the olden time noted for their embonj)oint 
were Agesilas, the orator C. Licinius Calvus, who several times opposed Cicero, 
the actor Lucius, and others. Among men of more modern times we can 
mention William the Conqueror ; Cliarlcs le Gros ; Louis le Gros ; Humbert 
II., Count of iMaurienne ; Henry I., King of Navarre ; Henry III., Count 
of Champagne ; Conan III., Duke of Brittany ; Sancho I., King of Leon ; 
Alphonse II., King of Portugal ; the Italian poet Brnni, who died in 1635 ; 
Vivonne, a general under Louis XIV. ; the celebrated German botanist Dil- 
lenius ; Haller j Frederick I., King of AViirtemberg, and Louis XVIII. 

Probably the most famous of all the fat men was Daniel Lambert, born 
March 13, 1770, in the parish of Saint Margaret, Leicester. He did not 
differ from other youths until fourteen. He started to learn the trade of a 
die-sinker and engraver in Birmingham. At about nineteen ho bogsin to 
believe he would be very heavy and developed great strength. He could 
lift 500 pounds with ease and could kick seven feet high while standing on 
one leg. In 1793 he weighed 448 pounds ; at this time he became sensitive 
as to his appearance. In June, 1809, he weighed 52 .etonc 11 pounds (739 
pounds), and measured over 3 yards around the body and over 1 yard annind 
the leg. He had many visitors, and it is said that once, when the dwarf 
Borwilaski came to sec him, he a.skcd the little man how much cloth he 
needed for a suit. When told about J of a yard, he rejdied that one of his 
sleeves would be ample. Another famous fat man was Edward Bright, 
sometimes called “the fat man of Essex.^’ He weighed GIG pounds." In 
the same journal that records Bright’s weight is an account of a man ex- 
hibited in Holland who weighed 503 pounds. 

Wadd, a physician, himself an enormous man, wrote a treatise on obesity and 
used his own portrait for a frontispiece. He .speaks of Doctor Beddoes, who was 
so uncomfortably fat that a lady of Clifton called him a “ walking feather bed.” 
He mentions Doctor Stafford, who was so enormous that this epitaph was 
ascribed to him : — 

“ T-ike heed, 0 good traveler ! and do not tread hard, 

For here lies Dr. Stafford, in all tins clmrchyard.” 

Wadd has gathered some instances, a few of which will be cited. At 
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Staunton, January 2, 1816, there died Samuel Sugars, Gent., m'Iio weighed 
with a single wood coffin 50 stone (700 pounds). Jacob Powell died in 1754, 
weighing 560 pounds. It took 16 men to cari^- him to his grave.”' Mr. 
Baker of IVorcester, supposed to be larger than Bright, was interred in a 
coffin that was larger than an ordinaiy- hearse. In 1797 there was buried 
Philip Hayes, a professor of music, who was as hea\y as Bright (616 
pounds). 

Mr. Spooner, an eminent farmer of Tl^arwickshire, Avho died in 1775, 
aged fifty-seven, weighed 569 pounds and measured over 4 feet across the 
slioulders. The tn-o brothers Stoneclift of Halifax, Yorkshire, together 
weighed 980 pounds.’’ 

Keysler in his travels speaks of a corpulent Englishman who in passing 
through Savoy had to use 12 chairmen ; he says that the man weighed 550 
pounds. It is recorded on the tombstone of James Parsons, a fat man of Ted- 
dington, who died March 7, 1743, that he had often eaten a whole shoulder of 
mutton and a peck of hasty pudding. Keysler mentions a young English- 
man living in Lincoln who was accustomed to eat 18 pounds of meat daily. 
He died in 1724 at the age of twenty-eight, weighing 530 pounds. In 1815 
there died in Trenaw, in Cornwall, a person known as “ Giant Chillcot.” 
He measured at the breast 6 feet 9 inches and weighed 460 pounds. One of 
his stockings held 6 gallons of wheat In 1822 there was reported to be a 
Cambridge student who could not go out in the daytime without exciting as- 
tonishment. The fat of his legs overhung his shoes like the fat in the legs 
of Lambert and Bright. Dr. Short mentions a lady who died of corpulency 
in her tiventj'-fifth year weighing over 50 stone (700 pounds). Catesby 
speaks of a man who weighed 500 pounds, ” and Coe mentions another who 
weighed 584 pounds.** Fabricius and Godart speak of obesity so excessive 
as to cause death. There is a case reported from the French of a person 
who weighed 800 pounds.* Smetius^ speaks of George Fredericus, an 
office-holder in Brandenburgh, who weighed 427 pounds. 

Dupuytren 8 gives the historj' of Marie Fran 9 oiEe-Clay, who attained such 
celebritj’ for her obesitj'. She was born in povertj', reached pubertj' at thir- 
teen, and married at t;venty-five, at which age she was already the stoutest 
Avoman of her neighborhood notiritlistanding her infirmity. She folloAved 
her husband, who Avas an old-clothes dealer, afoot from toAA’n to tOAA'n. She 
bore six children, in AA'hom nothing extraordinaiy Avas noticed. The last one 
Avas bom AA'hen she Avas thirtj’-five years old. Xeither the births, her traA’els, 
nor her poverty', AA'hich sometimes forced her to beg at churah doors, arrested 
the progress of the obesity. At the age of forty she A\’as 5 feet 1 inch 
high and one inch greater about the A\’aist. Her head Avas small and her neck 
was entirely obliterated. Her breasts Avere OA’er a yard in circumference and 
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hung as low as tlic iiinbilieus. Her arms were elevated and kept from her 
body by the fat in lier axillic. Pier belly was enormous and was augmented 
by six pregnancies. Her tliiglis and haunches were in proportion to her 
general contour. At forty she ceased to menstruate and soon became af- 
flicted with organic heart disease. 

Fournier " quotes an instance of a woman in Paris who at twenty-four, 
the time of her death, weighed 486 pounds. Not being able to mount any 
conveyance or carriage in the city, slie walked from place to place, finding 
difficulty not in ])rogrcssion, but in keeping her equilibrium. Roger Byrne, 
wlio lived in Rosenalis, Queen’s County, Ireland, died of excessive fatness 
at the age of fifty-four, weighing 52 stone. Percy and LaiU'cnt speak of a 
young German of twenty wlio weighed 450 pounds. At birth he weighed 
13 pounds, at six months 42, and .at four years 150 pounds. Ho was 
5 feet 5 inches tall and the same in circumference. William Campbell, the 
landlord of tlie Duke of Wellington in Xcwcastle-on-Tync, was 6 feet 
4 inches tall and weighed 728 pounds. lie measured 96 inches around the 
shoulders, 85 inches around the waist, and 35 inches around the calf. He 
was born at Glasgow in 1856, and was not quite twenty-two when last meas- 
ured. To illustrate the rate of augmentation, he weighed 4 stone at nine 
months and at ten years 18 stone. He was one of a family of seven children. 
His appetite was not more than the avemgc, and he was moderate as regards 
the use of liquors, but a great smoker. Nohvithstanding his corpulency, he 
was intelligent and affable.'* 

^liss Conley, a member of an American traveling circus, who weighed 
479 pound.«,° was smothered in bed by rolling over on her face; she was 
unable to turn on her back without assistance. 

There was a girl who died at Plaisancc near Paris in 1890 who weighed 
470 pounds or more. In 1889 an impresario undertook to exhibit her; but 
eight men could not move her from her room, and as she could not pass through 
the door the idea was abandoned.*' 

There was a colored woman who died near Baltimore® who weighed 850 
pounds, exceeding the great Daniel Lambert by 120 pounds. The journal 
ro])orting this ca.se quotes the IMcdical Record as saying that thci’c was a man 
in North Carolina, who was born in 1798, who was 7 feet 8 inches tall and 
weighed over 1000 pounds, probably the large.st man that over lived. Hutchi- 
son says that he saw in the Infirmary at Kensington, under PortePs care, a 
remarkable example of obesity. The woman was only just able to w.alk 
about and presented a close resemblance to Daniel Lambert. Obesity forced 
her to leave her occupation. The accumulation of fat on the abdomen, back, 
and thighs was enormous. 

According to a recent number of La Libort6, a young woman of Penn- 
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fcylvanin, nlUHmsli only sixteen years old, woiglw dCO jhhuuIs. Her wiist 
mwiMnes 01 inches in «riiiinferMH*p uiul Iwsr neck 22 inciws. The winie |)u]H‘r 
snys thill on oimmiI* lh<- ([iinys of Pnri> may Ihj «>«» n winc-slioji keeiwr with 
whom this lVnn««yh'fliiiaftirl could not eomixin,*. H h raid that this nmodty 
of the Notro-Hanio qmiitor umn ihivc lni?rc clmirs while wttinjr licliiiid lii*r 
Pjwially TOU'-lnieted hnr, Thote h nnother J’mis tvimrt of n intiti livliijr |n 
Switwriaiul who welplN more (kui JO stone (000 jmiimls) iiiid cuts live (iim's os 
iimeh iw an ordinary nemm. When tmvelinj? he fiml'i tin* uniitcst dtlliculty 
in entcrii^ an onliiiniy railway carriiijse, niul u*» a nde eontoiits hImH'lf in tlie 

vmi. Pigarc 171 repn'* 
sents an extremely fat wmiiuui udth 
n wellHltfveh>]»Ml Unird. To end 
thia Hat of idie.-e individnnK, wo 
inentinn an old genllonmn living in 
San ]<''mnci*co M'ho, linving pn** 
vimnly liccn thin, piined 1 J iMninds 
inlmM'Vcnliethyearnnd IJ iiounds 
each of sewn sncciHHling yemv. 

Slmulatioa of Obesity.— 
General drojisy, eleplmntiiislv, Hjio. 
main, tnyxcdenm, nnd >'nriou)< other 
niri<ctions in which there is a hy> 
|K»rlrrij»h?e (Jwingc of the i-oiinec- 
live tissues may ho inistakdi i<ir 
general oheity ; on the other luind, 
n (lilly, ]x>ndnloua nlKloinen nmy 
Minululc tlie a])]Hnmmeos of javg* 
nann or own of ovarian ev?.! (h'lp. 

my 

Donnim of Pliilndeliihin ‘ Iiiih 
( leserilied n variety of olxwty 
nhieh he luis called *' adiposis 
dolorosa,*' in whieh (here is an 
eiioi'mmis gron tli of fat, ^^lnletinl^•^ limited, a(imetiaH‘« (-invail all over tlie iicxly, 
tliH (Hmditioii diiTei'ing fi'oiu tliat of general ii|Kmui((wi<i in its nirity, in the 
mental M mptoins, in (he Inawlttelu*, and tin: generiilly piunfnl comlitlon ewn- 
lilained of. In wime of (he cases i-xamincd hy Dermim he linnid llml the tln'roitl 
was indnrattsl and inliltmtvd hyrahiirenns depositfi, ^fho dixease h not niyxi** 
<lenm hecanv tlien' in no jirmlinr physicigiioiny, no {»jKide-like haiKla nor inlll- 
tratwl skin, no nlteration of the xjioeeh, cle, Henniiii I'oiisidow it a roimeelivo- 
tlwne dystrophy— a fatty iiietmnorphosis of \'arlon'« stages, po<iihly a uenrills. 
Jhe fiwt of Derenm’s cases (Fig. 173) was a widow of Irusli hlrtii, wlwi die<l 
■ isf, Kov., 18»3. 






Fig. 173.— " Adiposis dolorosa*’ (Dcrciim% 
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both alcoholic and syphilitic. When fortj'-eiglit or fortj'-nine her arms 
began to enlarge. In June, 1887, tlie enlargement aifected the shoulders. 



Fig 174.— “ Adiposis dolorosa” fDcrcam). 


arms, back, 




and sides of the chest. The parts affected were elastic, and 

there was no pitting. In some places 
the fat was lobiilated, in others it ap- 
peared as though filled with bundles of 
worms. The skin was not thickened 
and the muscles were not involved. In 
the right arm there was unendurable 
pain to the touch, and this was present 
in a lesser degree in the left arm. Cu- 
taneous sensibility was lessened. On 
June 13th a chill was followed b/ 
herpes over the left arm and chest, and 
later on the back and on the front of the 
chest. The temperature was normal. 
The second case was a married English- 
woman of sixty-four (Fig. 174). The 
enlarged tissue was very unevenly dis- 
tributed, and sensibilitj' was the same as 
in the previous case. At the woman’s 
death she weighed 300 pounds, and the 
fat over the abdomen was tliree inches 
tliick. The third case was a German 
woman in whom were seen soft, fat-like 
masses in various situations over either 
Fig. 175.— .j. w. cofi*6j| the ** living sheietoti.” biceps, ovcT the oiitcr and posteiior aspect 

of either arm, and two large masses over 
the belly; there was excessive prominence of the mons veneris. At the 
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autopsy the heart -weighed Si ounces, and the lat below the umbilicus was 
seven inches thick. 

Abnormal Leanness. — In contrast to the fat men are the so-called “ living 
skeletons,” or men who have attained notice by reason of absence of the 



FIr. I7C.— Uosa !x!C ricmon^ 


normal adipose tissue. The semiinythicjd i)oet Philotus was so tliin that it 
was said that he fastened lead on his shoes to prevent liis being blown away, — 
a‘ condition the oppo^site of that of Dionysius of ]-Ieraclea, who, after choking 
to death from his fat, could hardly be moved to his grave. 



Fig. 177.— Stuscular atrophy ai«ocInlcil with nondotoloptnciit. 


In March, 1 754, there died in Glainorgan.shire of mere old age and gradual 
decay a little ‘Welshman, Hopkin Hopkins, aged seventeen years. He liad 
been recently exhibited in London a.s a natural curiosity ; he had never 
weighed over 17 pounds, and for the last three years of his life never more 
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tlian 12 pounds. His parents still had six chikh'en left, all of whom were nor- 
mal and licaltliy except a girl of twelve, who only weighed 18 pounds and 
bore marks of old age.“ 

TJiere was a “living skeleton” brought to England in 1825 by the name 
of Claude Seurat. He was born in 1798 aud Avas in his twentj'-seveuth 
year. He usually ate in the course of a day a penny roll and drank a small 
qiiantih’ of wine. His skeleton was plainly A*isible, over Avliich the skin Avas 
.stretched tightly. The distance from the chest to the spine Avas less than 3 
inches, and internally this distance Avas less. The pulsations of the heart AA'ere 
plainly vi.siblc. He Avas in good health and slept aa'cII. His A’oice AA'as A’eiy 
Avoak and shrill. The circnrafcrence of this man’s biceps was only 4 inches. 
The artist Cmikshank has made scA'eral diwings of Seurat. 

Calvin Edson AA’as another Imng skeleton. In 1813 he AA’as in the army 
at the battle of Plattsburg, aud had lain doAA’ii in the cold and become be- 
numbefl. At this time he AA’eighed 126 pounds and AA’as tAA'enty-fiA'e years old. 
In 1830 he Aveighcd but 60 pounds, though 5 feet 4 inches tall. He AA’as in 
perfect health and could chop a cord of AA’ood AA’ithout fatigue ; he AA’as the 
father of four children. 

Salter’’ speaks of a man in 1873 aa’Iio AA’as thirty-tAA’o years of age and only 
AA’cighed 49 pounds. He AA’as 4 feet 6 inches tall ; his forehead measured in 
circumference 20i inches and his chest 27 inches. His genitals, both internal 
and external, AA’crc defectively dcA’eloped. Figure 175 represents the AA-ell- 
knoAA’ii Ohio “ living skeleton,” J. "W. Coffey, aa’Iio has been exhibited all 
over the Continent. His good health and appetite AA’ere proA’erbial among his 
acquaintances. 

In some instances the so-called “ Ih’ing skeletons” are merely cases of 
exti’cme muscular atrophy. As a prominent example of this class the 
exhibitionist, Eosa Lee Pleraons (Fig. 176) at the age of eighteen AA’cighed 
only 27 pounds. Figurc 177 sIioaa’S another case of extraordiiwiy’ atrophic 
condition of all the tissues of the body associated AA’ith nondeA'elopment. 
These persons arc alAA'ays sickly and exhibit all the symptoms of progressiA’o 
muscular atrophy, and cannot therefore be classed AA’ith the true examples of 
thinnc.-s, in AA'hich the health is but slightly affected or possibly perfect health 
is enjoyed. 

n 374, vol. 191, b 47C, 1873, ii., 903. 
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Scope of the Present Article. — limits df s]»acd in this work rondor 
im|>o<-il)lo n scifutilic »Ii.'>cu-«ion uj)on the inn-t inUM'a-tinc ^nl>5£'<’t ol‘ loufievity, 
nml till* render is referrtHl to .-oiiie of the modia'ii works devoted exehisivi'ly 
to tlii< sidyeet. In reviewinir the exaniples of extreme ajre found in tlic; 
hitman mei' it will I)i‘ onr ohject to lay before the ri'ader the most reniarksihle 
iii'Jtnnee*; <»f lonirevitv that have been anthenlieallv reeorded, to eite the source 
of the information, when pO'Hble to {;ive explanatory detail^, and to n’port any 
relativ<‘ point" of vahu> and interest. Thronj;hont the arliele oeeasional facts 
will be given t(» show in what degree ehanieter, habit, and tempenunent inflncneo 
longevity, and in what state of mind and body and under wlnit eirenm'jfanees 
man ha- obtained the highest age. 

General Opinions. — There have been many learned anthorities who in- 
vjtriably dl"erc*dit all aeeoimts of e.vtraordiiinry tige, and eonfeml tli.at there lifts 
never beeti :in in-tanee of a man living beyond tlu' eentnry mark whose age 
has b(*en "iib-tantiiited by sati-faeton* proof, .‘siieh extn'inists i\< .Sir ft, Corne- 
wfill Lewi" and 'riionis contend that since the Christian era no person of royjil 

<»r nobU* line mentioned in histoir wluw birth was antlientieallv reeorded at 

• * 

its oeeiiiTi'iice hfis reaelusl one hniidred yetirs. 'I'hey Inive Ifiken the worst 
station in life in which to lind longevity as their field of ob'crvation. Lon- 
gevity is jilwfiy." mo"t common in the middle and lower elas>!es, in which we 
cfinnol expe<‘t to find tin* reeonls preserved with hlstoriejil eorreetnes*!. 

The Testimony of Statistics. — WalfonP''* in hi< wonderful “En- 
cyclopedia of IiiMiranec” says that in England the “ Iloyal Exchange” for 
a jieriod of one hundred and thirty-five years had insured no life which sur- 
vived ninety-six. The “London As'^nranee” for the same period had no 
clients who lived over ninety, and the “ Eipiitable” had only one at ninety- 
six. In an Englidi Tontine there was in IGfi.'J a ])crson who died at one 
hundred ; and in IVrth there lived a nominee fit one hundred and twenty-two 
fiml another fit one hundred and seven. On the other hand, a writer in the 
Stnind [Magazine jmints out that an iii'inranec invcstigfitor some yoar.s ago 
gfithered a list of 220 centenarians of alino'Jt every .•social rank and many 
nationalities, but the majority of them Ilritons or Ku.esifins, 

In reviewing Walford’s statihtie.s we mii.st remember that it has only been 
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in recent years that the middle and lower classes of people have taken insur- 
ance on their lives. Formerly only the wealthy and those exposed to early 
demise W’ere in the habit of insuring. 

Dr. Ogle of the English E^strar-General’s Department ^ves tables of 
expectancy that show that 82 males and 225 females out of 1,000,000 are 
alive at one hundred years. The figures are based on the death-rates of the 
years 1871-80. 

The researches of Hardy in the tlurteenth, fourteentli, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries are said to indicate that three-score-and-ten was considered 
old age ; yet many old tombstones and monuments contain inscriirtions recoi'd- 
ing age far beyond this, and even the pages of ordinarj' biographies disprove 
tlie alleged results of Hardy’s research. 

In all statistical work of an individual ^'pe the histories of the lower 
classes are almost excluded ; in die olden times onlj- the lives and movements 
of the most prominent are thought worthy of record. The reliable parish 
register is too often monopolized by the gentry, inferior births not being 
thought worth recording. 

Many eminent scientists say that the natural term of the life of an 
animal is five times the period needed for its development. Taking twenty- 
one as the time of maturity in man, the natural term of human life would be 
one hundred and five. Sir Bichard Owen fixes it at one hundred and tliree 
and a few months. 

Censuses of Centenarians. — Dr. Farr, the celebrated English Eegistrar- 
General, is credited wdth saying that out of evety’’ 1,000,000 people in England 
only 223 live to be one hundred years old, making an average of one to 4484. 
French® says that during a period of ten years, from 1881 to 1890, in Massa- 
chusetts, there were 203 deaths of persons past the age of one hundi'ed, making 
an average, with a population of 394,484, of one in 1928, Of French’s cen- 
tenarians 165 were betiveen one hundred and one hundred and five j 35 were 
between one hundred and five and one hundred and ten ; five were between one 
hundred and ten and one hundred and fifteen ; and one was one hundred and 
eighteen. Of tlie 203, 153 were females and 50 males. There are 508 people 
in Iowa who are more than ninety years of age. There are 21 who are more 
than one hundred years old. One person is one hundred and fifteen years old, 
bvo are one hundred and fourteen, and the remaining 18 are from one hundred 
to one hundred and seven. 

In the British Medical Journal for 1886 there is an account of a report of 
centenarians. Fifty-tv\’o cases were analyzed. One who doubts the possibility’ 
of a man reaching one hundred would find tliis report of interest. 

The Paris correspondent to the London Telegraph is accredited with 
the foUon-ing : — 

" A census of centenarians has been taken in France, and tlie results, wliich 

8 638, Oct., 1894. 
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have been published, show that there are now alive in this conntiy 213 persons 
who are over one hundred years old. Of these 147 are women, the alleged 
stronger sex being thus only able to show 66 specimens who are managing 
to still “ husband out life’s taper ” after the lapse of a century. The prepon- 
derance of centenarians of the supposed weaker sox has led to the revival of 
some amusing theories tending to explain this phenomenon. One cause of the 
longevity of women is stated to be, for instance, their propensity to talk much 
and to gos sip, perpetual prattle being liighly conducive, it is said, to the active 
circ ulation of the blood, while the body remains unfatigued and undamaged. 
More serious theorists or statisticians, while commenting on the subject of the 
relative longevity of the sexes, attribute the supremacy of woman in the matter 
to the well-known cause, namely, that in general she leads ajnore calm and un- 
jmpassioned..cxistence than a man, whose life is so often one of toil, trouble, 
and excitement. Setting aside these theories, however, the census of French 
centenarians is not devoid of interest in some of its details. At Rocroi an old 
soldier who fought under the First Napoleon in Russia passed the century 
limit last year. A wearer of the St. Helena medal — a distinction awarded 
to survivors of the Napoleonic campaigns, and who lives at Grand Fayt, also 
in the Nord — is one hundred and three years old, and has been for the last 
sixty-eight years a sort of rural policeman in his native commune. It is a 
rather remarkable fact in connection vdth tlie examples of longevity cited that 
in almost every instance the centenarian is a person in the humblest rank of 
life. According to the compilers of these records, France can claim the honor 
of having possessed the oldest M'oman of modern times. This venerable dame, 
having attained one hundred and fifty years, died peacefully in a hamlet in 
the Haute Garonne, where .she had spent her prolonged existence, subsisting 
during the closing decade of her life on goat’s milk and cheese. The woman 
preserved all her mental faculties to tlie last, but her body became attenuated 
to an extraordinary degree, and her sldn was like parchment.” 

In tlie last ten years the St. James’ Gazette has kept track of 378 cen- 
tenarians, of ■whom 143 were men and 235 were women. A writer to the 
Strand Magazine tells of 14 centenarians living in ‘ Groat Britain within the 
last half-dozen years. 

It may be interesting to review the statistics of Haller, who has collected 
the greatest number of instances of extreme longevity. He found : — 

1 OOO persona who lived from 100 to 110 15 persons who lived from 1 30 to 140 

60 “ “ “ “ 110 to 120 6 “ “ “ “ 140 to 160 

29 “ “ “ “ 120 to 130 1 person “ “ to 169 

Effect of Class-Influences, Occupation, etc. — ^Unfortunately for the 
sake of authenticity, all the instances of extreme age in this country have been 
from persons in the lower walks of life or from obscure parts of the countiy, 
where little else than hearsay could be procured to verify them. It must also 
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be said tliat it is only among people of tliis class that we can expect to find 
parallels of tlie instances of extreme longevity of former times. The inhabi- 
tants of tlie liigher stations of life, the population of thickly settled communi- 
ties, are living in an age and under conditions almost incompatible with 
longevity. In fact, the strain of n mmus ener gy made necessaiy^ by the 
changed conditions of business and mode of living really predisposes to jjrema- 
ture decay. 

Those who object to the rdiability of reports of postcentenarianism seem 
to lose sight of these facts, and because absolute proof and parallel cannot be 
obtained they deny the possibility without giving tlie subject full thought and 
reason. As tending to substantiate the multitude of instances are the opinions 
of such authorities as Hufeland, Bufifon, Haller, and Flourens. Walter Savage 
Landor on being told that a man in Russia was living at one hundred and 
thiity'-two replied that he was pcssibly older, as people when they get on in 
years are prone to remain silent as to tlie number of their yeais — a statement 
that can hardly be denied. One of the strongest disbelievere in extreme age 
almost disproved in his OAvn life the statement that there were no centenarians. 

It is commonly believed that in the earliest periods of the world’s 
history the lives of the inhabitants were more youthful and perfect ; that 
these primitive men had gigantic size, incredible strength, and most astonish- 
ing duration of life. It is to this tendenc}’ that we are indebted for the ori^n 
of many romantic tales. Some liave not hesitated to ascribe to our forefather 
Adam the height of 900 yards and tlie age of almost a thousand years ; but 
according to Hufeland acute tlieolo^ans have shown tliat tlie chronologj’ of the 
early ages was not the same as that used in the present day. According to 
this same authority Hensler has proved tliat the year at tlie time of Abraham 
consisted of but three months, that it was aftenvaitl extended to eight, and 
finally in the time of Joseph to twelve. Certain Eastern nations, it is said, still 
reckon but three months to the year this substantiates the opinion of Hensler, 
and, as Hufeland says, it would be inexplicable why the life of man should be 
shortened nearly one-half immediately after the flood. 

Accepting these conclusions as correct, the highest recorded age, that of 
Methuselah, nine hundred years, irill be reduced to about tivo hundred, an age 
that can hardly be called imposable in the face of such an abundance of 
reports, to which some men of comparatively modem times have approached, 
and which such substantial authorities as Buffon, Hufeland, and Flourens be- 
lieved possible. 

Alchemy and the “Elixir of Life.” — ^The desire for long life and the 
acquisition of MTaltli have indirectly been the stimulus to medical and physical 
investigation, eventually evohing science as we have it now. The funda- 
mental principles of nearly ever)' branch of modem science were the gradual 
metamoiqihoscs of the investigations of the old searchers after the “ philoso- 
pher’s stone” and “elixir of life.” The long hours of study and experiment 
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in the chase for this will-o’-the-wisp were of vast benefit to the coming genera- 
tions ; and to these deluded plulosophers of the Middle Ages, and even of 
ancient times, w’e are doubtless indebted for much in this age of advancement. 

With a credulous people to work upon, many of the claimants of the 
discovei^' of the coveted secret of eternal life must be held as rank impostors 
claiming ridiculous ages for themselves. In the twelfth century Artepliius 
claimed that by the means of his discover}' he had attained one thousand and 
twenty-five years. Shortly after him came Alan de Lisle of Flanders with 
a reputed fabulous age. In 1244 Albertus Magnus announced himself as the 
discoverer. In 1555 the celebrated Doctor Dee appeared on the scene and 
had victims by the score. Then came the Rosicrucians. Count Saiut-Gennain 
claimed the secret of the “ philosopher’s stone ” and declared to the Court of 
Louis XV. that he was two thousand years ol.d, and a precursor of the mytliical 
“ Wandering Je\\',” w'ho has been immortalized in prose and rhyme and in 
whose existence a great mass of the people recently believed. The last of 
the charlatans who claimed possession of the secret of perpetual life was 
Joseph Balsamo, who called himself “ Count of Cagliostro.” He was born 
in Italy in 1743 and acquired a world-wide reputation for his alleged occult 
powers and acquisition of the “ pliilosophei*’s stone.” He died in 1795, and 
since then no one has generally inspired tlie superstitious w’ith credence in this 
w’ell-worn mjth. The ill-fated Ponce de Leon when he discovered Florida, 
in spite of his superior education, announced his firm belief in the land of the 
“ Fountain of Perpetual Youth,” in the pursuit of which he had risked his 
fortune and life. 

We w'i.sh to emphasize that we by no means assume the responsibility of 
the authenticit}' of the cases to be quoted, but expressing belief in their pos- 
sibility, we shall mention some of the extraordinary instances of longevity 
derived from an exhaustive research of the literature of all times. This 
venerable galleiy of Xestors will include those of all periods and nations, but 
as the modern references are more available greater attention will be given to 
them. 

Turning first to the histoiy of the earlier nations, we deduce from Jewish, 
history that Abraham lived to one hundred and seventy-five ; Isaac, likewise 
a tranquil, peaceful man, to one hundred and eighty ; Jacob, wiio was crafty 
and cunniug, to one hundred and fortj'-seven ; Ishmael, a warrior, to one 
hundred and thirty-seven ; and Joseph, to one hundred and ten. Moses, a 
man of extraordinary vigor, which, however, he exposed to great cares and 
fatigues, attained the advanced age of one himdred and twent}- ; and the war- 
like and ever-active Joshua lived to one hundred and ten. Lejoucourt“ gives 
the following strildng parallels : John Gower lived to one hundred and sev- 
entj'-rtvo, and Abraham to one hundred and seventj'-five ; Susan, the wife of 
Gower, lived to one hundred and sixty-four, and Sarah, die uife of Abraham, 

“ “ Galerie des Centenaires." 
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to one hundred and bveniy-ser^’en. Tlie eldest son of the Gower couple was 
one hundred and fifteen when last seen, and Isaac, the son of Abraham and 
Sarah, lived to one hundred and eight)’-. 

However replete until fables may be thfe liistoiy’ of the Kings of Eg3rpt, 
none attained a remarkable age, and the record of the common iieople is in- 
complete or unavailable. 

If we judge from the accounts of Lucian we must form a high idea of 
the great age of the Seres, or ancient Chinese. Lucian ascribes this lon- 
ge^^ty to their habit of drinking excessive quantities of water. 

Amon g the Greeks we find several instances of great age in men of 
prominence. Hippocrates divided life into seven periods, living himself beyond 
tlie centur)’ mark. Aristotle made three divisions, — ^the growing period, the 
stationaiy period, and the period of decline. Solon made ten divisions of life, 
and Yarro made five. Ovid ingeniously compares life to the four seasons. 
Epimenides of Crete is said to have lived one hundred and fifty-seven years, the 
last fifty-seven of which he slept in a cavern at night. Gorgias, a teacher, 
lived to one hundred and eight ; Democritus, a natumlist, attained one hun- 
dred and nine ; Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, lived to one hundred ; and 
Diogenes, the frugal and slovenly, reached ninety years. Despite his life of 
exposure, Hippocrates lived to one hundred and nine ; and Galen, the prince 
of physicians after liim, who was naturally of a feeble constitution, lived past 
eighty, and few of the folIoAvers of his system of medicine, which stood for 
thirteen centuries, suiqjassod him in point of age. 

Among the Romans, Orbilis, Corvinus, Fabius, and Cato, the enemy of 
the physicians, approximated the century mark. 

A valuable collection relative to the duration of life in the time of the Em- 
peror Vespasian has been preserved for us by Pliny from the recoi’ds of a census, 
a pei’fectly reliable and creditable soui'ce. In 76 A. D. there were living in 
that paii; of Italy which lies between the Apennines and the Po 124 pereons 
who had attained the age of one hundred and upward. There were 54 of 
one hundred ; 57 of one hundred and ten ; 2 of one hundred and twenty- 
five ; 4 of one hundred and thirty’ ; 4 of from one hundred and thirty’-five to 
one hundred aud thh-ty’-seYen, and 3 of one hundred and foi’ty’. In Pla- 
centia there was a man of one hundred and thii’ty' and at Faventia a woman 
of one hundred and thirty’-two. Accoixling to Hufeland,-*'" the bills of mor- 
tality of Ulpian agree in the most sti’iking manner with tliose of our great 
modern cities. 

Among hermits and ecclesiastics, as would be the natural inference from 
tlieir regular lives, many instances of longevity' are recorded. John was sup- 
posed to be ninety’-three ; Paul the hermit was one hundred and thirteen ; 
Saint Anthony lived to one hundred and five ; James the hermit to one hun- 
dred and four ; Saint Epithanius lived to one hundred and fifteen ; Simeon 
Stylites to one hundred and twelve ; Saint Mungo was accredited with one 
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hundred and eightj'-five years (Spottiswood), and Saint David attained one 
hundred and fortj'-six. Saint Polycarpe sutfered martyrdom at over one 
hundred, and Simon Cleophas was Bishop of Jerusalem at one hundred and 
t\vent5\ 

Brahmin priests of India are kpown to attain incredible age, and one of 
die secrets of the adepts of the Buddliist faidi is doubtless the knowledge 
of the best means of attaining very old age. Unless cut off by violence or 
accident the priests invariably become venerable patriarchs. 

Influence of Mental Culture. — ^Men of thought have at all times been 
distinguished for their age. Among the venerable sages are Appolonius of 
Tyana, a follower of Pythagoras, who lived to over one hundred ; Xcno- 
philus, also a Pjiihagorean, was one hundred and six ; Demonax, a Stoic, 
lived past one hundred; Isocrates was ninety-eight, and Solon, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Anacreon, and Xenophon were octogenarians. 

In more modern times we find men of science and literature who have at- 
tained advanced age. Kant, Buffon, Goedie, Fontenelle, and Newton were 
all over eighty. Micliael Angelo and Titian lived to eighty-nine and ninety- 
nine respectively. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation ; Hans Sloaiie, 
the celebrated president of the Royal Society in London ; Plater, tlie Swiss 
physician ; Duverney, the anatomist, as well as his confrijre. Tenon, lived to 
be octogenarians. Many men have displayed activity when past four score. 
Brougham at eighty-two and Lyndhurst at eighty-eight could pour forth words 
of eloquence and sagacity for hours at a time. Landor wrote his “ Im- 
aginary Conversations ” when eighty-five, and Somerville his Molecular 
Science ” at eighty-eight ; Isaac Walton was active with his ijen at ninety ; 
Hahnemann married at eighty and was working at ninety-one. 

J. B. Bailey has published a biography of “Modern Methusalehs,” 
which includes liistories of tlie lives of Cornaro, Titian, Pletho, Herschell, 
Montefiore, Routh, and others. Chevreul, the centenarian chemist, has only 
lately died. Gladstone, Bismarck, and von Moltke exemplify vigor in age. 
In the Senate of the United States, Senators Edmunds, Sherman, Hoar, Mor- 
rill, and other elderly statesmen display as much vigor as their youthful col- 
leagues. Instances of vigor in age could be cited in eveiy profession and 
these few examples are only mentioned as typical. At a recent meeting of 
the Society of English Naturalists, Lord Kelvin announced that during the 
last year 26 members had died at an average age of seventy-six and a half 
years ; one reached the age of ninety-nine years, another ninety-seven, a third 
ninety-five, etc. 

In commenting on the perfect compatibility of actirfty with longevity, the 
National Popular Review says : — 

“ Great men usually cany their full mental vigor and activity into old age. 
M. Chevreul, M. De Lcsseps, Gladstone, and Bismarck are evidences of this 
anthropologic fact. Pius IX., although living in tempestuous times, reached a 
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great age in full possession of all liis faculties, and the dramatist Crebillon 
composed his last dramatic piece at ninety-four, while Michael Angelo was 
still 2 )aintliig his great canvases at ninety-eight, and Titian at ninety still 
worked with all the vigor of his earlier years. The Austrian General 
Melas was still in the saddle and active at eighty-nine, and would have 
probably won Marengo but for the inopportune arrival of Desaix. The 
Venetian Doge Heniy Dandolo, born at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
who lost his ej’esight when a young man, was nevertheless subsequently 
raised to tlie highest office in tlie republic, managed successfully to conduct 
various ware, and at the advanced age of eighty-three, in alliance with the 
French, besieged and captured Constantinople. Fontenelle was as gay- 
spirited at ninety-eight as in his fortieth year, and the philosopher Newton 
worked away at his tasks at the age of eighty-three with the same ardor tliat 
animated his middle age. Cornaro was as happy at ninety as at fifty, and 
in far better health at the age of ninety-five than he had enjoyed at thirty. 

“ These cases all lend to show the value and benefits to be derived from an 
actively cultivated brain in making a long life one of comfort and of useful- 
ness to its owner. The brain and spirits need never grow old, even if our 
bodies will insist on getting rickety and in falling by the wayside. But an 
abstemious life will drag even the old body along to centenarian limits in 
a tolerable state of presen’ation and usefnlness. The foregoing list can be 
lengthened out with an indefinite number of names, but it is sufficiently long 
to shoAV Avhat good spirits and an active brain will do to lighten up the weight 
of old age. When we contemplate the Doge Dandolo at eighty-three ani- 
mating his troops from the deck of his galley, and the brave old blind King 
of Bohemia falling in the thickest of the fray at Crficy, it u’ould seem as if 
there Avas no excuse for eitlier physical, mental, or moral decrepitude short of 
the age of four score and ten.” 

Emperors and kings, in short, the great ones of the earth, pay the 
penalty of their poAA’er by associate worriraent and care. In ancient histoij’’ 
AA'e can only find a fcAV inlers who attained four score, and this is equally the 
case in modern times. In the whole catalogue of the Koman and German 
Emperors, reckoning from Augustus to William I., only six have attained 
eighty yeare. Goi^ian, Valerian, Anastasius, and Justinian were octogena- 
rians, Tiberius Avas eighty-eight at liis death, and Augustus Csesar aa’us 
eighty-six. Frederick the Great, in spite of his turbulent life, attained a rare 
age for a king, seventy-six. William I. seems to be the only other excep- 
tion. 

Of 300 Popes AA’ho may be counted, no more than fiAm attained the age of 
eiglity. Their mode of life, though conducive to longeAuty in the minor 
offices of the Church, seems to be overbalanced by the cares of the Pontificate. 

Personal Habits. — ^According to Hufeland and other authorities on 
longevity, sobriety, regular habits, labor in the open air, exerdse short of 
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fatigue, calmness of mind, moderate intellectual power, and a family life are 
among the chief aids to longevitj’. For tliis reason we find the extraordinary 
instances of longevity among those people who amidst bodily labor and in the 
open air lead a simple life, agreeable to nature. Such arc farmers, gardeners, 
hunters, soldiers, and sailors. In these situations man may still maintain the 
age of one hundred and fifty or even one hundred and sixty. 

Possibly the most celebrated case of longevity on record is that of 
Henry Jenkins. This remarkable old man was born in Yorkshire in 1501 
and died in 1670, aged one hundred and sixtj'-ninc. He remembered the 
battle of Flodden Field in 1513, at which time he was twelve years old. It 
was proved from the registers of the Chancery and other courts that he had 
appeared in evidence one hundred and forty years before his death and had 
had an oatli administered to him. In the office of the King’s Kemembrancer 
is a record of a deposition in which he appears as a witness at one hundred 
and fifty-seven. When above one hundred he was able to swim a rapid 
stream. 

Thomas Parr (or Parre), among Englishmen known as “ old Parr,” was 
a poor farmers senmnt, born in 1483. He remained single until eighty. 
His first ^vife lived thirty-two years, and eight years after her death, at the 
age of one hundred and twenty, he married again. Until his one hundred 
and thirtieth year he performed liis oixlinaiy duties, and at this age v'as even 
accustomed to tliresh. He was visited by Thomas, Earl of Ainndel and 
Surrey, and was persuaded to visit the King in London. His intclligeiice 
and venerable demeanor impressed eveiy one, and crowds thronged to see him 
and pay him homage. The journey to London, togetlier with the excitement and 
change of mode of living, undoubtedly hastened his death, which occurred in 
less than a year. He was one hundred and fifitj'-two years and nine months 
old, and had lived under nine Kings of England. Haiwey “ examined his body, 
and at the necropsy his internal organs were found in a most perfect state. 
His cartilages were not even ossified, as is the case generally with the very 
aged. The slightest cause of death could not be discovered, and the general im- 
pression was that he died from being over-fed and too-well treated in London. 
His great-grandson was said to have died in this century in Cork at the age 
of one hundred and three. Parr is celebrated by a monument reared to his 
memoiy in Westminster Abbey. 

The autlior of the Dutch dictionar)' entitled "Het algeraen historish 
Vanderbok” says that there was a peasant in Hungary named Jean Korin 
who was one hundred and seventy-two and his wife was one hundred and 
sixty-four ; they had lived together one hundred and forty-eight years, and 
had a son at the time of their death who was one hundred and sixteen. 

Setrasch Czarten, or, as he is called by.Baily,*®^ Petratsh Zartaii, was 
also bora in Hungarj* at a village four miles from Teneswaer in 1537. He 

a 629, 1731, iii., 306, 4tli ed. 
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lived for one hundred and eighty yeai? in one village and died at the age of 
one hundred and eighlj’-seven, or, as another authorily has it, one hundred and 
eightj'-five. A few days before his death he had walked a mile to Avait at the * 
post-office for tlie arrival of travelers and to ask for succor, Avhich, on account 
of his remarkable age, was rarely refused him. He had lost nearly all his 
teeth and his beard and hair Avere white. He Avas accustomed to eat a little 
cake the Hungarians call kalatscken, Avith AA’hich he drank milk. After each 
repast he took a glass of eau-de-vie. His son Avas Imng at ninety-seven and 
his descendants to the fifth generation embellished his old age. Shortly before 
his death Count "Wallis had his portrait painted. Comparing his age Avith 
that of others, aa'c find that he was five years older than the Patriarch Isaac, 
ten more than Abraham, tliirty-seven more than Hahor, sixteen more than 
Heni^' Jenliins, and thirt)’-three more than “ old Parr.” 

Sundry Instances of Great Age. — ^In a churchyard near Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, is the folloAA'ing inscription: “Here lieth the body of 
William EdAvards, of Cacreg, AA'ho departed this life 24th February, Anno 
Domini 1668, anno aetatis suae one hundred and sixty-eight.” 

Jonas Warren of Balydole died in 1787 aged one hundred and sixty-seA^en. 
He Avas called the “ father of the fishermen ” in his Aucinity, as he had fol- 
loAA’ed the trade for ninety-five years. 

The Journal de Madrid, 1775, contains the account of a South American 
negress Imng in Spanish possessions who Avas one hundred and seventy-four 
years of age. The description is Avritten by a AA'itness, AA’ho declares tliat she 
told of cA’ents Avliich confirmed her j^e. This is possibly the oft-quoted case 
that AA’as described in the London Chronicle, October 5, 1780, Louisa Truxo, 
AA’ho died in South America at the age of one hundred and seA’^enty-five. 

Hufeland speaks of Joseph Surrington, AA’ho died near Bergen, Ifoiway, at 
the age of one hundred and sixty. MarA’clous to relate, he had one liA’ing son 
of one hundred and three and anotlier of nine. There has been recently 
reported from Vera Cniz, Mexico, in tlie toAvn of Teluca, AA’here the register’s 
are carefully and efficiently kept, the death of a man one hundred and ninety- 
tAA’o years old — almost a modern version of Methuselah.® Buffon describes 
a man who liA’ed to be one hundred and sixty-fiA’^e. Maltin'* mentions a man 
of one hundred and eighty. Tliere Avas a Polish peasant aa'Iio reached one 
hundred and fiftj’-seA’en and had constantly labored up to his one hundred and 
foi’tA’-fifth year, abvays clad lightly, eA^en in cold AA’eather.® Voigt ^ admits 
the extreme age of one hundred and sixty. 

There AA’as a AA’oman liA'ing in Moscow in 1848 AA’ho was said to be one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight ; she had been married fiA’e times_and was one hundred 
and tAventy-one at her last AA’edding. D’ Azara ^ records the age of one hundred 
and eighty, and Eocquefort *’ speaks of two cases at one hundred and fi%. 

“ Quoted in "Practical Medicine." N,Y.,1895. b 629, STo 233. c 302,xxix, ^ 503, i., 141. 

® “Voyages dans I’Amerique Meridian," it, 142. f "Hist, des Antilles,” i., 431. 
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Tliere are stories of an Englishman who lived in the sixteenth century to be 
two Inmdred and seven, and there is a parallel case cited." 

Van Owen tabulates 331 cases of deaths between 110 and 120, 91 be- 
tween 120 and 130, 37 between 130 and 140, 11 at 150, and 17 beyond 
this age. "While not vouching for the authenticity in each case, he has always 
given the sources of information. 

Quite celebrated in English history by Raleigh and Bacon was the venera- 
ble Countess Desmond, who appeared at Court in 1614, being one hundred 
ajid forty years old and in full possession of all her powers, mental and physi- 
cal. There are several portraits of her at this advanced age still to be seen. 
Lord Bacon also mentions a man named Marcus Appenius, living in Rimini, 
who was registered by a Vespasian tax-collector as being one hundred and fift)'. 

There are records of Russians who have lived to one hundred and rtventy- 
five, one hundred and thirty, one hundred and thirty-five, one hundred and 
forty-five, and one hundred and fifty.** Xcmnich speaks of Thomas New- 
man living in Bridlington at one hundred and fifty-tlu*ec years, Nemnich is 
confirmed in his account of Thomas Newman by his tombstone in Yorkshire, 
dated 1542. 

In the chancel of the Honington Church, Wiltshire, is a black marble 
monument to the memory of G. Stanley, gent., who died in 1719, aged one 
hundred and fifty-one. 

There was a Dane named Draakenbui^, born in 1623, who until his ninety- 
first year served as a seaman in the royal navy, and had spent fifteen years 
of his life in Turkey as a .<?lave in the greatest misery. He was married at 
one hundred and ten to a woman of sixty, but outlived her a long time ; in 
his one hundred and thirtieth year he again fell in love M'ith a young country' 
girl, who, as may well be supposed, rejected him. He died in 1772 in Jiis 
one hundred and forty-sixth year. Jean Effingham died in Cornwall in 
1757 in his one hundred and forty-fourth year. He was born in the reign 
of James I. and was a soldier at the battle of Hochstadt ; he never drank 
strong liquors and rarely ate meat ; eight days before his death he walked 
three j niles.’*”* 

Bridget Devine, the well-known inhabitant of Olcan Street, Manchester, 
died at the age of one hundred and forty-.eeven in 1845.*®^ On the register 
of the Cheshire Parish is a record of the death of Thomas Hough of Frod- 
sam in 1591 at the age of one hundred and forty-one. 

Peter Garden of Auchterlcss died in 1775 at the age of one hundred and 
thirty-one. He had seen and talked with Henry Jenkins about the battle of 
Flodden Field, at which the latter was present when a boy of twelve. It 
seems almost incredible that a man could say that he had heard the stoiy of 
an event which had happened two hundred and sixty-three years before re- 
lated by the lips of an eye-witness to tliat event ; nevertheles.';, in this case it 

a 708, 1724, 636. 118, 1803, 57 ; 1805, 264 ; 1807, 384. 
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was true. A remarkable instance of longevity in one family has recently 
been published in the St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette. jMrs. B., born in 1630 
(five years after the accession of Charles I.), died March 13, 1732. She M-as 
tended in her last illness by her great-granddaughter, Miss Jane C., bom 
1718, died 1807, and Miss Sarah C., born 1725, died 1811. A great-niece 
of one of these two ladies, Mrs. "W., who remembers one of them, was born 
in 1803, and is at the present time alive and well. It will be seen from the 
above facts that there are three lives only to bridge over the long period be- 
hveen 1630 and 1896, and tliat there is at present living a lady who person- 
ally knew Miss C., who had nursed a relative born in 1630. The last lady 
of this remarkable trio is hale and hearty, and has just successfully undergone 
an operation for cataract. Similar to tlie case of tlie centenarian who had 
seen Heurj' Jenkins was tliat of James Horroclcs, who was born in 1744 and 
died in 1844. His father was born in 1657, one year before the death of the 
Protector, and had issue in early life. He manied again at eighty-four to a 
woman of rtrentj’-six, of which marriage James was the offspring in 1744. 
In 1844 this man could with verity say that he had a brother born during the 
reign of Charles II., and that liis father was a citizen of the Commonwealth. 

Among the Mission Indians of Southern California there are reported in- 
stances of longevity ranging from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty’. Lieutenant Gibbons found in a village in Peru one hundred inhabi- 
tants who were past the centnrj’ mark, and another credible explorer in the 
same territoiy records a case of longevity of one hundred and forty. This 
man was verj’ temperate and always ate his food cold, partaking of meat only 
in the middle of the day. In the year of 1840 in the tONra of Banos, Ecuador, 
died “ Old Morales,” a carpenter, vigorous to his last days. He was an 
elderly man and steward of the Jesuits when they were expelled from their 
property near this location in 1767. In the year 1838 there was a witness 
in a judicial trial in South America who was born on the night of the great 
earthquake which destroyed the town of Ambato in 1698. How much 
longer this man who was cradled by an earthquake lived is not as yet re- 
ported. In the State of Yera Cruz, Mexico, as late as 1893 a man died at 
the age of one hundred and thirty’-seven. The census of 1864 for the town 
of Pilaguiu, Ecuador, lydng 11,000 feet above the level of the sea and con- 
sisting of about 2000 inhabitants, ^ves 100 above seventy’, 30 above 
ninety’, five above one hundred, and one at one hundred and fifteen years. 

Erancis Auge died in Maryland in 1767 at the age of one hundred and 
tliirty’-four. He remembered the execution of Cliarles I. and had a son born 
to him after he was one hundred.^®* 

There are several other instances in which men have display’ed genera- 
tive ability in old age. John Gilley’,* who died in Augusta, Maine, in 
1813, was born in Ireland in 1690. He came to this country at the age of 

“ 218 , 1869 , 432 , 
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sixty; and continued in sin gle blessed ness until seveuty-fiye; when he married 
a_gir^f eighteen, by whom, he had ei^lit.clulclrcn. His wife survived him 
and stated that he was virile until his one hundred and twentieth year. 
Baron Baravicino de Capelis died at Meran in 1770 at the age of one hun- 
dred and four, being the oldest man in T^’rol. His usual food v'as eggs, and 
he rarely tasted meat. He habitually drank tea and a well-sweetened cordial 
of his own recipe. He was married four times during his life, taking his 
fourth wife when he was eighty-four. By her he had seven cliildrou and at 
his death she was pregnant with the eighth child. 

Pliny mentions cases of men begetting sons when past the age of eighty, 
and Plot®^“ speaks of John Best of the parish of Horton, who when one 
hundred and four married a woman of fifty-six and begat a son. There are 
also records of a man in Stockholm of one hiiucb’cd who had several children 
by a wife of thirty. 

On August 7, 1776, Mary, the ■uife of Joseph Yates, at Lizard Common, 
not far from London, was buried at tlie age of one hundred and rtventy-seveu. 
She had walked to London in 1666, and was hearty and strong at one hun- 
dred and rtveuty, and had married a third husband at ninety-two. 

A case without parallel, of long survival of a deaf mute, is found in Mrs. 
Gray of Northfleet, Kent, who died in 1770, one hundred and twenty-one 
years old. She was noted for her cheerful disposition, and apparently enjoyed 
life in spite of her infirmity, wliicli lasted one hundred and twenty-one years. 

Macldin the actor u’as born in 1697 and died in 1797. Several years 
before his death he played “ Shylock,” displaying great vigor in the first act, 
but in the second his memory failed him, and with much grace and solemnity 
he advanced to the foot-lights and apolo^zed for his inability to continue. It 
is worthy of remark that several instances of longevity in Roman actresses 
have been recorded. One Luceja, who came on the stage very young, per- 
formed a whole centuiy, and even made her public appearance in her one 
hundred and twelfth year. Copiola was said to have danced before Augustus 
\di cn past ni nety. 

Influence of Stimulants, etc. — ^There have been men who have attrib- 
uted their long lives to their excesses in stimulants. Thomas Wishart of 
Annandale, Dumfries, died in 1760 at one hundred and twenty-four. He 
had chewed tobacco one hundred and seventeen years, contracting the habit 
when a child ; his father gave it to him to allay hunger while shepherding in 
the mountains. John de la Somet of Virginia died in 1766 aged one hun- 
dred and tliirty. He was a great smoker, and according to Eaton the habit 
agreed with his constitution, and was not improbably the cause of his long 
health and longevity. William Riddell, who died at one hundred and sixteen, 
carefully avoided water all his life and had a love for brandy. 

Possession of Faculties. — Eglebert Hoff was a lad driving a team 
in Konvay when the news was brought that Charles I. was beheaded. He 
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died in Fishkill, N. Y., in 1764 at the age of one hundred and t\venty-eight. 
He never used spectacles, read fluently, and his memory and senses "were re- 
tained until his death, which was due to an accident. iNicolas Petours, curate of 
the parish of Baleene and afterward canon of the Cathedral of Constance, died 
at the age of one hundred and thirty-seven ; he was always a healtliy, vigorous 
man, and celebrated mass five days before bis death. Mr. Evans of Spital 
Street, Spitalfields, London, died in 1780 aged one hundred and thirt)’-nine, 
having full possession of liis mental faculties. Of interest to Americans is the 
case of David Kiimison, who, when one hundred and eleven, related to Lossing 
the historian the tale of the Boston Tea Party, of which he had been a member. 
He died in good mental condition at the age of one hundred and fifteen. Anthony 
Senish, a farmer of the village of Limoges, died in 1770 in his one hundred 
and eleventh year. He labored until two weeks before his death, had still 
his hair, and his sight had not failed him. His usual food was chestnuts 
and Turkish com ; he had never been bled or used any medicine. Xot very 
long ago there was alive in Tacony, near Philadelphia, a shoemaker named E. 
Glen in his one hundred and fourteenth year. He had seen King "William III., 
and all liis faculties were perfectly retained ; he enjoyed good health, walking 
weekly to Philadelphia to churdi. His third wife was but thirtj'^ years old. 

Longevity in Ireland. — ^Lord Bacon said that at one time there was not 
a village in all Ireland in which there was not a man living upward of eighty. 
In Dunsford, a small village, there were living at one time 80 persons above 
the age of four score. Colonel Thomas Winslow was supposed to have died 
in Ireland on August 26, 1766, aged one hundred and forty-six. There was 
a man by the name of Butler who died at Elilkenny in 1769 aged one hun- 
dred and thirty-three. He rode after the hounds while yet a centenarian. 
Mrs. Eckelston, a widow in Phillipstown, Kings County, Ireland, died in 
1690 at one hundred and forty-three. 

There are a number of instances in which there is extraordinary renova- 
tion of the senses or even of the body in old age, — a new period of life, 
as it were, is begim. A remarkable instance is an old magistrate Imown to 
Hufeland, who lived at Rechingen and who died in 1791 aged one hundred 
and twenty. In 1787, long after he had lost all his teeth, eight new ones ap- 
peared, and at the end of six months they again dropped out, but their pla ce 
was supplied by other new ones,, and Kature, unwearied, continued this pro- 
cess until his death. All these teeth he had acquired and lost without pain, 
the whole number amounting to 150. Alice, a slave born in Philadelphia, 
and living in 1802 at the age of one hundred and sixteen, remembered 
William Penn and Thomas Stoiy. Her faculties were well presented, but 
she partially lost her eyesight at ninety-six, which, strange to say, returned in 
part at one hundred and two. There was a woman by the name of Helen 
Gray who died in her one hundred and fifth year, and who but a few years 
before her death had acquired a new set of teeth, 
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In "Wilson's “ Healthy Skin ” are mentioned several instances of very old 
persons in whom the natural color of the hair returned after they had been 
gray for years. One of them was John Weelcs, whose hair became brown 
again at one hundred and fourteen. Sir John Sinclair " mentions a similar 
case in a Scotchman who lived to one hundred and ten, Susan Edmonds 
when in her niuety-fif th year recovered her black hair, but previously to her 
death at one hundred and five again became gray. There was a Dr. Slave 
who at the age of eighty had a renewal of rich brown hair, which he maintained 
until his death at one hundred.’’ There was a man in "Vienna, aged one hun- 
dred and five, wjiojml black hair long after his hair had first become white. 
This man is mentioned as a parallel to Dr. Slave. Similar examples are 
mentioned in Chapter VI. 

JCtisja remarkable fact that many persons who have reached an old age 
h ave live d on. the, smallest diet and .the most frugal fare. Many of the in- 
stances of longevity were in people of Scotch origin who -subsisted all their 
lives on porri dges. Saint Anthony is said to have maintained life to one 
hundred and five on J^'elve ounces of bread daily. In 1792 in the Duchy of 
Holstein there was an industrious laborer named Stender who died at one 
hundred and three, his food for the most part of his life having been oatm eal 
and b uttermilk. Throughout his life he had been particularly free from tliimt, 
drinldngTittle water and no spirits. 

Heredity. — ^There are some very interesting instances of successive 
longevity. Lister speaks of a son and a father, from a village called Dent, 
who were Avitnesses before a jury at York in 1664. The son Avas above one 
hundred and the father above one hundred and forty. John Moore died in 
1805 aged one hundred aud seven. His father died at one hundred and five 
and his grandfather at one hundred and fifteen, maldng a total of tliree hun- 
dred and tAA^enty-seven years for the three generations. Recently, AYynter ° 
mentions four sisters, — of one hundred, one hundred and three, one hundred and 
five, and one hundred aud seven years respectively. On tlie register of Bremhill, 
1696, is the folloAving remarkable enti^’’: "Buried, September 29th, Edith 
Goldie, Grace Young, and Elizabetli Wiltshire, their united ages making three 
hundred.” As late as 1886 in the district of Campinos there was a strong, 
aetix^e man named Joseph Joachim de Prado, of good family, aa'Iio AA^as one 
hundred and seven years old. His mother died by accident at one hundred 
and tAvelve, and his maternal grandmother died at one hundred and tAA'enty- 

tAVO. 

Longevity in Active Military Service. — One of the most remarkable 
proofs that under ficlde fortune, constant danger, and the most destnictiA’'e in- 
fluences the life of man may be long preseiwed is exemplified in the case of an 
old soldier named Mittelstedt, Avho died in Prussia in 1792, aged one hundred 
and twelve. He Avas born at Fissalm in June, 1681. He entered tlie army, 

^ 302, iv., 176. c 222, 1867, ii., 470. 
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served under three Kings, Frederick I., Frederick 'William L, and Frederick 
II., and did active service in the Seven Years’ War, in wliich his horse was 
shot under him and he was taken prisoner by the Eussians. In his sixfy- 
eight years of army service he participated in 17 general engagements^ l^ved 
numerous dangers, aud was wounded many times." After liis turbulent life he 
raanied, and at last in 1790, in Ins pne. hundred and tenth 3 ^ear, he too k a 
third wife. Until shortly before liis deatli he walked every, m onth to tlie 
pension office, a distance of tivo miles from his house.?^ 

Longevity in Physicians. — ^It may be of interest to the members of our ■ 
profession to learn of some instances of longe\'ity among confreres. Dr. 
R. Baynes of Rockland, Maine, has been mentioned in tlie list of “ grand 
old men ” in medicine ; following in tlie footsteps of Hijipocrates and Galen, 
he was practising at jiine^'-nine. He lives on Graham’s diet, which is a form 
of vegetarianism ; he does not eat potatoes, but does eat fruit. His drink is 
almost entirely water, milk, and chocolate, and he- condemns Jthe _use of tea, 
coffee, liquors, and tobacco. He has almost a perfect set of natural teetlTand' 
liis sight is excellent. Like most men who live to a great age. Dr. Baynes 
has a “ fad,” to which he attributes a chief part in prolonging his life. This 
is the avoidance of beds, and except when away from home he has not slept 
on a bed or even on a mattress for over fifty years. He has an iron reclin- 
ing chair, over which he spreads a few blankets and rugs. 

The British Medical Journal sp«iks of Dr. Boisy of Havre, who is one 
hundred and three. It is said he goes his rounds ever)' day, his practice 
being chiefly among the poor. At one time he practised in India. He has 
taken alcoholic beverages and smoked tobacco since bis youth, although in 
moderation. His father, it is added, died at the age of one hundred and 
eight. Mr. William R. Salmon, linng near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
recently celebrated his one hundred and sixtli birthday. Mr. Salmon was 
bom at Wickham Market in 1790, and became a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1809, the year in w’hich Gladstone was born. He died 
April 11, 1896. In reference to tliis wonderful old jfliysician the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1896, page 995, says : — 

“William Reynold Salmon, JLR.C.S., of Penllyn Court, Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, completed his one hundred and si-\th year on 
March 16th, and died on the 11th of the present month — at the time of his 
death the oldest known indmdual of indisputably authenticated age, the oldest 
physician, the oldest member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
and the oldest Freemason in the world. His age does not rest upon tradition 
or repute. He was the son of a successful and esteemed practising physician 
of jMarket Wickham, Suffolk, England, and there is in the possession of his 
tivo suiTiring relatives, who cared for his household for many years, his 
mother’s diat)', in wliich is inscribed in the handwriting of a lady of the 
eighteenth centuiy, under the date, Tuesday, March 16, 1790, a prayer of 
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thankfulness to God that she had passed her ^ryall/ and that a son was 
horn, who she hoped ‘ would prosper, be a support to his parents, and make 
virtue his^hief p mguit/ The Royal College of Surgeons verified this recoirl 
many years ago, and it was subsequently again authenticated by the authori- 
ties of the Freemasons, who thereupon enshrined his portrait in their gallery 
as the oldest living Freemason, The Salmon family moved to Cowbridge 
in 1796, so that the doctor had lived exactly a centiuy in the lovely and 
poetic Vale of Glamorgan, in the very heart of which Penllyn Court is situ- 
ated. Here on his one hundred and sixth biilliday — a man of over middle 
height, with still long, flowing hair, Dniidical beard and mustache, and bushy 
eyebrows — ^Dr. Salmon was visited by one who writes : — 

“ ‘ Seen a few days ago, the Patriarch of Penllyn Court was hale and 
heart}\ He eats well and sleeps well and was feeling better than he had felt 
for the last five years. On that day he rose at noon, dined at six, and retired 
at nine. Drank two glasses of port with his dinner, but did not smoke. 
He abandoned his favorite weed at the age of nineh', and had to discontinue 
his drives over his beautiful estate in his one hundredth year. One day is 
much the same as another, for he gives his two relatives little trouble in 
attending upon his wants. Dr. Salmon has not discovered the elixir of life, 
for the shadows of life’s evening are stealing slowly over him. He cannot 
move about, his hearing is dulled, and the light is almost shut out from the 
“ windows of his soul.” Let us think of this remarkable man waiting for 
death uncomplainingly in his old-fashioned mansion, surrounded by the beau- 
tiful foliage and the broad expanse of green fields that he loved so much to 
roam when a younger man, in that sylvan Sleepy Hollow in the Yale of 
Glamorgan.’ 

“ Eight weeks later he, who in youth had been ‘ the youngest surgeon in 
the army,’ died, the oldest physician in the world.” 

Dr. William Hotchkiss,® said to have reached the age of one hundred and 
forty years, died in St. Louis April 1, 1 895. He went to St. Louis forty years 
ago, and has always been known as the “ color doctor.” In his peculiar 
practice of medicine he termed his patients members of his “ circles,” and 
claimed to treat them by a magnetic process. Dr. A. J. Buck says that his 
hlasonic record has been traced back one hundred years, .tihowing conclu- 
sively that he was one hundred and twenty-one years old. A letter received 
from his old home in Virginia, over a year ago, says that he was born there 
in 1755. 

It is comforting to the members of our profession, in which the average of 
life is usually so low, to be able to point out exceptions. It has been aptly 
said of physicians in general ; “ Aliis inserviendo consumuntur ; aliis mcdendo 
moriuntur,” or “ In^serving others they are consumed ; in healing others they 
_are_destroyed.” 


a Nat. Pop. Review, Aag., 1895. 
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Recent Instances of Longevity. — ^Tliere was a man who died in Sj)ain 
at the advanced age of one hundred and fifty-one,'^ which is the most extra- 
ordinaij’ instance from that country. It is reported that quite recently a 
Chinese centenarian passed the examination for the highest place in the 
Academy of Mandarin^. Chevreul, bom in 1786, at Angers, has only re- 
cently died after an active life in chemical investigation. Sir Mo«es Monte- 
fiore is a recent example of an active centenarian. 

In the New York Herald of April 21, 1895, is a description and a 
portrait of Xoah Eaby of the Piscataway Poor Farm of Yew Jersey, to whom 
was ascribed one hundred and hventy-three years. He was di'charged from 
active duty on the “ Brandj-wine,” U. S. Y., cightj'-three years ago. He 
relates having heard George Y'^asliington speak at AVariiington and at Ports- 
mouth while his ship wac in tho^e places. The .rame journal al'o says that at 
Wichita, Kansas, there appeared at a municipal election an old negre^s 
named ^Irs, Harriet Mcllurray, who gave her age as one hundred and fifteen. 
She had been a slave, and asserted that once on a visit to Ale.\'andria with 
her master she had seen General Washington. From the Indian ^Icdical 
Record ue learn that Lieutenant Yicholas Lavin of the Grand ArmCe died 
several years ago at the age of one hundred and twenty-five, leaving a daughter 
of seventy-eight. He was bom in Pari® in 1768, served as a hussar in several 
campaigns, and was taken a prisoner during the retreat from Moscow. After 
his liberation he married and made hi® residence in Saratoff, 

a Siglo MM., Madrid, 1851. 



CHAPTER IX. 


PHYSIOLOGIC AHD FUNCTIONAL ANOMALIES. 

In considering the anomalies of the secretions, it must be remembered 
that the ingestion of certain kinds of food and tlie administration of peculiar 
drugs in medicine have a marlvcd influence in coloring secretions. Probably the 
most interesting of all these anomalies is the class in which, by a compensatory 
process, metastasis of tlie secretions is noticed. 

Colored Saliva. — Among the older uTiters the Ephemerides contains an 
account of blue saliva ; Huxham ** s})caks of green saliva ; j\Iarccllus Don- 
atus *’ of yellow, and Peterman ^ relates the histor}' of a case of yellow saliva. 
Dickinson ^ describes a woman of sixty whose saliva was blue ; besides this 
nothing was definitely the matter with her. It seemed, Iiowcver, that the 
color was due to some chcmic-pencil poisoning rather tlian to a pathologic 
process. A piece of this aniline pencil was caught in the false teeth. Paget 
cites an instance of blue saliva duo to staining the tongue in the same manner. 
Most cases of anomalous coloring of this kind can be sul)sequently traced to 
artificial substances unconsciously intiwhiccd. Crocker montion.s a woman 
who on washing her hands constantly found that the water was stained blue, 
but this was subsequently traced to the accidental introduction of an orchid 
leaf. In another instance there was a Avoman Avhosc linen Avas at every 
change stained brown ; this, hoAVCA^er, Avas fonnd to be due to a hair-Avash that 
she AA'as in the habit of using. 

Among the older AATiters aa'Iio liaA’e mentioned abnormal modes of exit 
of the urine is Baux,® avIio mentions urine_frpm„thejnpplosj Paullini ^ and 
the Ephemerides dc.scribe instances of jirina tign from the eyes. Blancard, 
the Ephemerides, Sorbalt, and Vallisneri ^ speak of urination by the mouth. 
Arnold relates the history of a case of dysuria in Avhich urine Avas discharged 
from the nose, breasts, ear.?, and umbilicus ; ’’ the Avoman Avas tAventy-scA’cn 
years old, and the dysuria Avas caused by a prolapsed uterus. There Avas an 
instance of anomalous discharge of urine from the body reported in Philadel- 
phia many years ago Avhich led to animated discussion.* A case of dysuria 
in AAdiicU the patient discharged urine from the stomach Avas reported early in 

** 428, iii., 12 and 14. 30G, L. i., cap. 9. • c " DLss. de Ictcro.” Lips®, 1G9G. 

•I 779, 1884. e 4G2, T. Tiii., .59. f G20, cent, i., obs. 79. 

6 79G, iii., 338. Jour. Universal des Sciences, 1829. 1 768, i. 
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this century from Germany.® The patient could feel the accumulation of urine 
by burning pain in the epigastrium. Suddenly the pain would move to the 
soles of the feet, she would become nauseated, and large quantities of urine 
would soon be vomited. There was reported the case of aii hysterical female 
wlio had coinulsions and mam'a, alternating with anuria of a peculiar nature 
and lasting seven days. There was not a drop of urine passed during this 
time, but there were discharges through tlie mouth of alkaline waters with a 
strong ammoniacal odor.** 

Senter ® reports in a young woman a singular case of ischuria which con- 
tinued for more than three years; during this time if her urine was not drawn 
off ndth the catheter she frequently voided it by vomiting; for the last rivent)’ 
months she passed much gravel by the catheter ; when the use of the instru- 
ment was omitted or unsuccessfully applied the vomitus contained gravel. 
Carlisle** mentions a case in which there was vomiting of a fluid containing 
urea and having the sensible properties of urine. Curious to relate, a cure was 
effected after ligature of the superior thyroid arteries and sloughing of the 
thyroid gland. Vomiting of urine is also mentioned by Coley, Domine, Liron, 
Malag6, Z<‘viani, and Yeats. Marsden* reports a case in which, following 
secondaiy papular qq^hilis and profuse spontaneous ptj'alism, there was vicari- 
ous secretion of the urinan' constituents from the skin. 

Instances of the anomalous exit of urine caused by congenital malforma- 
tion or fistulous connections ai’e mentioned in anotiier chapter. Black urine 
is generally caused by the ingestion of pigmented food or drugs, such as car- 
bolic add and the anilines. Amatus Lusitanus, Bartholinus, and the Ephe- 
merides speak of black urine after eating grapes or damson plums. The 
Ephemerides speaks of black urine being a precursor of deatli, but Piso, Rho- 
dius, and Schenck say it is anomalous and seldom a sign of death. White 
urine, commonly known as diyluria, is frequently seen, and sometimes results 
from puiTilent cystitis. Though containing sediment, the urine looks as if full 
of milk. A case of this kind was seen in 1895 at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege Hospital, Philadelphia, in which the chyluria was due to a communication 
between the bladder and the thoracic duct. 

Ackeman has spoken of metastasis of the tears, and Dixon* gives an 
instance in Avhich crjdng was not attended by the visible shedding of tears. 
Salomon 6 reports a case of congenital deficiencj’ of- tears. Blood-stained tears 
were frequently mentioned by the older writers. Recently Cross** has written 
an article on this subject, and its analogy is seen in the next chapter under 
hemorrhages from the eyes through the lacrimal duct. 

The Semen. — ^The older writers spoke of metastasis of the seminal flow, 
the issue being by the skin (perspiration) and other routes. This was espe- 

a Allgem. Medic. Aanel., Jan., 1815. b 222, 1860, i., 27. 

« 768, 1793, i., 96. d 476, 1832-1833, ii., 704. e 476 , 1857 , ii., 519. 

f 548, 1860, ii., 80. 6 175, 1854. h 476, 1891, i., 21. 
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cially supposed to bo the ease in satyriasis, in which the preternatural exit was 
due to superabundance of semen, whicli could be recognized by its odor. There 
is no doubt that some people have a distinct seminal odor, a fact that will be 
considered in the section on “ Human OdoK:.” 

Tlie Ephemeridcs, Schurig," and Hoflinan report instances of what they 
call fetid sciulmi (possibly a complication of urethral disease). Paaw speaks 
of black semen in a negro, and the Ephemerklcs and Schurig mention 
instances of dark semen. Blancard’’ records an instance of preternatural exit 
of semen by the bowel. Heers mentions a similar case caused by urethral 
fistula. Ingham ® mentions the escajje of semen through the testicle by means 
of a fistula. Demarquay is the authority on bloody semen. 

Andouard ^ mentions an instance of blue bile in a woman, blue flakes being 
found in her vomit. There was no trace of copper to be found in this case. 
Andouard says tliat the older physicians fretpiently spoke of this occurrence. 

Rhodius speaks of the sweat being sweet after eating honey ; the Eph- 
enierides and Paullini also mention it. Chromidrosis, or colored sweat, is 
an interesting anomaly exemplified in miraerous reports. Black sweat has 
been mentioiwl by Bartholinus,® who remarked that the secretion resembled 
ink ; in other cases Galeazzi '■ and Zacutiis Liisitanus * said the perspiration 
resembled sooty water. Phosphore.'iceut su'cat has been recorded.-' Paul- 
lini '' and the Ephemcridcs mention perspiration which was of a leek-green 
color, and Borellus * has ob.^served deep green pcivpiration. Marcard men- 
tions green iierspiration of the feet, possibly duo to stains from colored foot- 
gear. The Ephemerides and Paullini speak of violet perspiration, and 
Bartholinus has described perspiration which in taste resembled wine. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie” has communicated the history of a case of a young 
girl of fifteen on whose face was a black secretion. On attempting to remove it 
by washing, much pain was caused. The quantity removed by .«oap and water 
at one time was sufficient to make four basins of water as black as if with 
India ink. It seemed to be physiologically analogous to melanosis. The 
cessation of the secretion on the forehead Avas followed by the ejection of a 
similar substance from the boAvel, stomach, and kidney. The secretion was 
more abundant during the night, and at one time in its cour.se an erysipelas- 
eruption made its appearance. A complete cure ultimately folloAved. 

Purdon i* describes an Irish maracd woman of forty, the subject of rheu- 
matic fever, who occasionally had a blue serous discharge or perspiration that 
literally flowed from her legs and body, and accompanied by a miliary erup- 
tion. It was on the posterior portions, and rtvelvc hours previous Avas usually 

“ “Spermntologin,” 22. “Op. Med. et Cliirnrg,” T. ii. 

c Med. Obs. and Inquiries, ii,, No, 22. d 363, xxxviii., 217 ; 374. 

« 349, quoted in 476, i., 1878, 248. f 680, cent, iii., ol)s, 68. S 110, i., obs. 70. 

b “Comment. Bonon.,’’ am., GO. 1 831, L. iii., obs. 73. j 105, x., oi)S. 95. 

b 620, cent, i., obs. 38. ^ 841, cent, ii., obs. 54. “ 620, cent, i., obs. 21. 

•^190, cent, iv., 62. o 550, 1845, 611. P Jonr. Cut.in. Med., London, 1868, ii., 247. 
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nrc recent example:* : Ku-*tormanu a ca«e of aente myelitis in 

which tlierc i>roru:H; iH'n-jnnition tlie level of the j»inlle-«onK»tion 
and iKMU* at nil below, feharkey repurU a ca-e of tumor of tlie jwus varolii 
and left crus cerebri, in whieli for nuinth«» theiv wa*. excessive generalized 
|K!K|>iratioii ; it finiilly di^appeansl witliout tn-atmenl. Hnldiinsoii describes 
tlie ca>e of a woman of <ixty-f<mr ivho for f«nir yem> had been troubled by 
excessive sweating on the right ^ide of the face and -K-ali). At times she was 
also troubled by an exeo?>ive How of saliva, hut she could not say if it Avas 
linilnteml. There wa>« great irriiatioii of the right siile of the tongue, and for 
two years ta<te wa^ totally aboli-luHl. It «a*> normal at the time ofoxamina- 
lion. The author ntlensl no ex|ilatiation of thi- eaM>, but tlie patient gave a 
decidedly neurotic hi’itun*, and tin* symptoms M-em to ]Miint Avitli some degree 
of prolxibility to hy*teria. Pope re]a)rls a jHK-nliar can* in wliicli there were 
daily attaek-* of neuralgia preiAslwl by .swwuing eonfined ton liald s|H)t on the 
head. Ihiekwell reports a «m‘ of unilateral livjHTidroMs in a feeble old man 
which he thought dtu> to oig:ini(' nfh>oti(in of tlie itTvioal hym]iatUetic. 

Dii|)ont‘hns {mblisiusl an aeeoiint of a eiirioits rase of chrome general 
hyiieridrosis or profuse sweating which histrl npwanl id* six years. The 
n’omaii thus ntrectisl hiH'anie pregnant during tliis time and mis happily deliv- 
erenl of an infant, whieli s]ic imrsisl lieiM'lf, .\e<iinhng to Diijxmt, this hvjieri- 
drocis AA'as iiide]K'ndent of any other nllklion, and after having been eomKitcd 
fniitlcs^ly l>y varioii- remeilii-s, yieldisl at hist in fluid extraet of acoiiitiii. 

MATtle’’ relates the itise of a man of soveiity—even, wlm, after some flying 
{inins and fever, Ixgan to sweat profusely ami eniitiniH'd to do h> until he died 
from exh.'m«tion at the eml of thive months rn>ni tlie onset of tlie sAveating. 
Richardson* ntunls another ease of the same himl. (’n»eher quote'* the ease 
of a tailor of sixty-five in whmn liyjH'ridriKis had existinl fi>r ihirtysfive years. 
It AA*as Usually eonfiiwl t« the hands ami fw-t, but Avhen Avorsl aflected the 
whole IhkIv. It Avas uhsent iw long a-i he pn-'ervcil the liorizontul jm-sture, 
but came on iHn-etly Arlieii hi' nM* ; it aa'hs alAvays increased in the summer 
months. At the liiight of the attack the man lie-t apiH'tite and spirit, lind a 
pricking ^cnBatioll, and Mimetiims. miiinte rod iwpiiles appiiirod all 0A*er the 
hand, lie had tried alims*! eveiy \*ariety of iroafmcnt, Imi hiilpliiir did the 
most giMKl, as it IumI kejit the disease tinder tiir tAvel\*e months. Liittcriy, cA-en 
that failcil. 

Rachnmn rejiorts the hlstoiy of a i-ase of hy|M•^idrosi^ enrcd by hypnotism. 

Unilateral and localized sweating ai-conijianus {.omc forms of nePA'ons 
disturlxmcc. Mickle’' lias diseiissi'd iinilaleral >Avrating in the general jianil- 
ysis of the in'^ne. Raniskill ^ rcJ)orl^ a ease of sAveating on one side of the ftice 
in a patient Avlio Avas subject to einlcptic emmibions. Taktics^deserilics a 

•'t53G, Fcl). M, 18K5 * 173, 1P?5, 101. 

«■ 4nr>, xxUi., ion ; xxix., 306. 
B611, xxir., 1141. 
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arc rocpnl examples ; ®‘‘* Knstermann reports a case of acute myelitis in 
■\vhicli lliero \va< profuse perspimtion above tlie level of tlie girdle-sensation 
and none at all below. Sharkey n'ports a case of tumor of the j)ons varolii 
and left crus c<;rebrl, in wbicb for montlis tbei*e was exee.‘>sive generjdized 
perspinition ; it finally disappeared without treatment. Hutehiiison describes 
the ease of a woman «>f .«ixtv-four who for four vears had been troubled bv 
excessive sweating on the right side of the face and scalp. At times she was 
also troubleil by an exei'ssive Ihnv of saliva, but she could not say if it M’as 
unilatond. There was great irritation of the right side of the tongue, and lor 
two years taste was totally abolished. It was normal at the lime of examina- 
tion. The author oifered no explanation of this case, but the patient gave a 
(Iceidwlly neurotic histoiw, and the ^unploins seem to point ndth some degree 
of probability to hysteria. Pope reports a ])eeuHar ease in which there were 
daily attacks of neuralgia prec(‘ded by sweating enufmHl to a bald spot on the 
head. Koekwell reports a e-.ise of nnilatenil hyperidro.-is in a feeble old man 
which he thought tine to organic afrecli«»n of the cervical symjiathetie. 

Dupont “ has published an account (»f a curious ca.se of chronic general 
hyperidrosis or )irofus(* sweating which laslwl upward of six years. The 
woman thus alfected became pregnant during this time and was bap)>ily deliv- 
ered of an infant, whi<'h she nursed herself. Ac(H)itling to Dupont, this byperi- 
drosis was independent of any <ttber afleetioti, and after having been cotnbated 
fniill(‘sslv bv various remedie.s, viclde«l at last to lluiil extract of {leonitin. 

Myrtle'* rclat<'s the case of a man of .<evenly-seven, wlu>, after some flying 
]»ains and fever, began to sweat jwofnsely and continued to do so until he died 
frotn exli.'uistion at the end of thm* month.s from the onset of the sweating. 
Hichardsoii « rec<irds another case of the same kind. Croclcer •)iu>le.s the case 
of a tailor of sixty-five in whom hyperidrosis had existed for thirty-five years. 
It was usuallv eonfin(‘«l t(» the hands and feet, but when wor.st affected the 
whole body. It was ab.scnt tis hmg as he jirc'scrved the horizontal jio.sture, 
but came on directlv when he rose: it was alwavs increased in the summer 
months. At the height of the attack the man lost appetite and sjnrit, had a 
pricking sensation, and sotnctiines minute red j)apides appeared all over the 
hand. He had tried almost every variety of treatment, but sulphur did the 
most good, as it had kept the disease under for twelvt' months. I/Uterly, even 
that failed. 

U:ichnian *' rcjiorts tin; history of a case of hy|)('ridro.«is cured by hypnotism. 

Unilateral and localized sweating aceomjianies some forms of nervous 
disturbance. Mickle'' Ims discussed unilateral sweating in the general paral- 
y.sis of the insane, llamskill ^ reports a ease of .sweating on one side «)f the face 
in a patient who M'as subject to epilcj)tic convulsions. Takacs describes a 


» 'loS, 1807, T. xxs., 

'• Soc. (Ic I3iolo;r., .Tnii., 1891. 
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case of unilateral sweating ^ntli proportionate nci^'ous prostration. Bartlio- 
low and Br)'an report unilateral sweating of the head. Cason speaks of uni- 
lateral sweating of the lieadj face, and neck. Elliotson “ mentions sweat from 
the left half of the body and the left extremities only. Lewis'* rciwrts a case 
of unilateral perspiration with an excess of tempeniturc of 3.5® F, in the 
axilla of the perspiring side. lilills, White, Dow, and Duncan also cite 
instances of unilateral perspiration. Boquis ® describes a case of unilateral 
perspiration of the skin of the head and face, and instances of comjdete 
unilateral perepiration have been frequently recorded by the older writers,—^ 
Tebure, Marccllus Donatus, Paullini, and Hartmann •' discussing it. Hj’pcri- 
drosis confined to the hands and feet is quite common. 

Instances of bloody sweat and “ stigmata ” have been knowm through 
the ages and are most interesting anomalies. In the olden times there wore 
people who represented that in their own persons they realized at certain 
periods the agonies of Gethsemane, as portrayed in medieval art, e. g., by 
pictures of Christ wearing the crown of thorns in Pilate’s judgment hall. 
Some of these instances were, perhaps, of the nature of compensatory hemor- 
rhage, substituting the menses or periodic hemorrhoids, hemoptysis, cpis- 
taxis, etc., or possibly purpura. E.xtrenie religious frenzy or deep emotions 
might have been the indirect cause of a number of these bleeding zealots. 
There are instances on record in which fear and other similar emotions have 
caused a sweating of blood, the expression “sweating blood” being not 
uncommon. 

Among the older writers, Ballonius,® Marcolini, and Ricdlin mention bloody 
sweat. The Ephemerides speaks of it in front of the hypochondrium. Paullini 
observed a sailor of thirty, wdio, falling speechless and faint during a storm 
on the deck of his ship, sweated a red perspiration from his entire body and 
which stained his clothes. He also mentions bloody sweat following coitus. 
Aristotle speaks of bloody sweat, and Pellison describes a scar which periodi- 
cally opened and sAveated blood. There were many cases like this, the scars 
being usually in the location of Clirist’s Avounds. 

De Thou mentions an Italian officer Avho in 1552, during the AA’ar between 
Henry II. of France mid Emperor Charles V., Avas threatened Avith public 
execution ; he became so agitated that he SAA'eated blood from every jiortion of 
the body. A young Florentine about to be put to death by an' oi’der of Poiie 
Sixtus Y. Aims so oA'ercorae Aiith grief that he shed bloody team and sAA'Cated 
blood. The Eiihemerides contains many instances of bloody tears and SAA'eat 
occasioned by extreme fear, more especially fear of death. Mezeray ^ men- 
tions that the detestable Charles IX. of France, being under constant agitation 
and emotion, sank under a disorder Avhich Avas accompanied by an exudation 

» 548, 1857, 991 
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of blood from cvoiy ]>oro of bis body. This was taken as an attempt of na- 
ture to cure by blccdinjr according to the theory of the venescctionists. Fabri- 
cius Hildanus*’'** mentions a cliild who, as a rule, never drank anything but 
water, but once, contrary to her liabit, drank freely of white wine, and this 
was soon followed by hemorrhage from the gums, nose, and skin. 

There is a case also related of‘ a woman of forty-five wlio had lost her 
only son. One day she fancied she behold him beseeching her to release his 
soul from purgatory by prayers and fasting every Friday. The following 
Friday, which was in the month of August, and for five succeeding Fridays 
she had a profuse bloody perspiration, the disorder disa])pcaring on Friday, 
March Sth, of the following year. Pooley" says that Maldonato, in his 
“ Commentaries of Four Gospels,” mentions a healthy and robust man who 
on hearing of his sentence of death sweated blood, and Zacchias noted a 
similar phenomenon in a young man condemned to the flames. Allusion may 
also be made to St. Luke, who said of Christ that in agony He prayed 
more earnestly, “ and His sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” •’ 

Poolcy quotes the case of a young woman of indolent habit who in a relig- 
ious fanatical trance sweated blood. The stigmatists were often imposters 
who artificially opened their scaiv, and .set the o.vample for the really ])ccnliar 
casc.s of bloody sweat, which among ignorant people was considered evidence 
of sympathy with the agony of the Cro.ss. 

Probablv the bc-^t studied case on recoi-d is that of Louise Lateau of Bois 
d’Hainc, which, according to Gray, occurred in 1869 in a village of Belgium 
when the girl was at the age of twenty-three ; her jircvions life had offered 
nothing remarkable. The account is as follows : “ One Friday Louise Lateau 
noticed that blood wa'^ flowing from one side of her chest, and this recurred 
everv Fridav. On each Thursdav morning an oval surface about one inch in 
length on the baek of each hand became pink in color and smooth, whilst a 
similar oval surface on the palm of each hand became of the same hue, and 
on the upper surfajco of each foot a pinkish-white square ajipeared. Exam- 
ined under a magnifying glass, the epidermis appeared at first without solution 
of continuity and delicate. About noon on Thursday a vesicle formed on the 
pinlt surfaces containing clear serum. In the night between Thursday and 
Friday, usually between midnight and one o’clock, the flow of blood began, 
the vesicle first rupturing. The amount of blond lost during the so-called 
stigmata varied, and some observers estimated it at about one and three-quarier 
pints. The blood itself was of a reddish color, inclining to violet, about the hue, 
therefore, of cajiillary blood, coagulating in the usual way, and the white and 
red corpuscles being normal in character and relative proporiion. The flow 
ceased on Saturdays. During the flow of the blood the ])ationt was in a rapt, 
ecstatic condition. The facial expression M'as one of absorption and far-off 

« 6.38, 1854, 357 ct acfj. *> St. Luke, xxii., 44. 
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contemplation, changing often to melancholy, terror, to an attitude of prayer 
or contrition. The patient herself stated that at tlie be^nning of the ecstasy 
she imagined herself surrounded by a brilliant light j figures then passed be- 
fore her, and the successive scenes of the crucifixion were panoramically pro- 
gressive. She saw Christ in person — ^His clothing, His wounds. His crown of 
thorns. His cross — as well as the Apostles, tlie holy women, and the assembled 
Jews. During the ecstasy the circulation of the skin and heart was regular, 
although at times a sudden flash or pallor overspread the face, according with 
the play of the expression. From midday of Thursdays, when she took a 
frugal meal, until eight o’clock on Saturday mornings the girl took no nourish- 
ment, not even water, because it was said that she did not feel the want of it 
and could not retain anything upon her stomach. During this time the ordi- 
nary secretions were suspended.” 

Fournier*' mentions a statesman of forty-live who, following great Cabinet 
labors during several years and after some worriment, found that the day after 
indulging in sexual indiscretions he would be in a febrile condition, witli 
pains in the thighs, groins, legs, and penis. The veins of these parts became en- 
gorged, and subsequently blood oozed from tliem, the flow lasting several days. 
The penis was tlie part most affected. He was under observation for twentj’’ 
months and presented the same phenomena periodically, except that during 
the last few months they were diminished in everj' respect. Fournier also 
mentions a curious case of diapedesis in a woman injured by a cow. The 
animal .struck her in the epigastric re^on, she fell unconscious, and soon after 
vomited great quantities of blood, and continued with convulsive efforts of 
expulsion to eject blood periodically from every eight to fifteen days, losing 
possibly a pound at each paroxysm. There was no alteration of her menses. 
A physician gave her astringents, which partly suppressed tlie vomiting, but 
the hemorrhage changed to the skin, and every day she sweated blood from 
the chest, back of the thighs, feet, and the extremities of the fingers. When 
the bloml ceased to flow from her skin she lost her appetite, became oppressed, 
and was confined to her bed for some days. Itching always preceded the ap- 
pearance of a new flow. There was no dermal change that could be noticed. 

Fullerton '* mentions a girl of thirteen who had occasional oozing of blood 
from her brow, face, and the skin under the ^'es. Sometimes a pound of 
clots was found about her face and pillow. The blood first appeared in a. 
single clot, and, strange to say, lumps of fleshy substance and minute pieces 
of bone were discharged all day. This latter discharge became more infre- 
quent, the bone being replaced by cartilaginous substance. There "was no 
pain, discoloration, swelling, or soreness, and after this strange anomaly dis- 
appeared menstniation regularly commenced. Van Swieten® mentions a 
young lady who from her rtvelftli year at her menstrual periods had hem- 
orrhages from puistules in the skin, the pustules disappearing in the intenml. 
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Schmidt’s Jalirbiicher for 1836 gives an account of a woman who had dis- 
eased ovaries and a rectovesicovaginal fistula, and though sometimes cata- 
menia appeared at the proper place it was generally arrested and hemorrhage 
appeared on the face. Chambers “ mentions a woman of twenty-seven who 
suffered from bloody sweat after the manner of tlie stigmatists, and PStrone ’’ 
mentions a young man of healthy antecedents, tlie sweat from whose axilla 
and pubes was red and very pungent. P§trone believes it was due to a 
chromogenic micrococcus, and relieved the patient by the use of a five per 
cent, solution of caustic potash. Chloroform, ether, and phenol had been tried 
without success. Hebra mentions a young man in whom the blood spurted 
from the hand in a spiral jet corresponding to the direction of the duct of 
the sweat-gland. AVilson refers to five cases of bloody sweat. 

There is a record ° of a patient who once or ttvice a day was attacked tnth 
swelling of the scrotum, winch at length acquired a deep red color and a stony 
hardness, at which time the blood tvould spring from a hundred points and 
flow in the finest streams until the scrotum was again empty. 

Hill ^ describes a boy of four who during the sweating stage of malaria 
sweated blood from the head and neck. Two months later the skin-hem- 
on'hages ceased and the boy died, vomiting blood and with bloody stools. 

Postmortem sweating is described in the Ephemerides and reported by 
Hasenest ® and Schneider. Bartliolinus ^ speaks of bloody sweat in a cadaver. 

In considering the anomalies of lactation we shall first discuss those of 
color and then the extraordinary places of secretion. Black milk is spoken of 
by the Ephemerides and Paullini. Eed milk has been observed by Cramer 
and Viger.s Green milk has been observed by Lanzonius, Riverius,®*^ and 
Paullini.®-® The Ephemerides also contains an account of ^een milk. 
Yellow milk has been mentioned in the Ephemerides and its cause ascribed to 
eating rhubarb. 

It is a well-known fact that some cathartics administered to nursing 
mothers are taken from the breast by their infants, who, notwithstanding its 
indirect mode of administration, exhibit the effects of the original drug. The 
same is the case with some poisons, and instances of lead-poisoning and 
arsenic- poisoning have been seen in cliildren who have obtained the toxic sub- 
stance in the motheris milk. There is one singular case on record in -which a 
child has been poisoned from the milk of its mother after she had been bitten 
by a sei-pent.** 

Paullini and the Ephemerides give instances of milk appearing in the per- 
spiration, and there are numerous varieties of milk-metastasis recorded. 
Dolfeus and I^uck ^ mention the appearance of milk in the saliva. Auten- 
reith mentions metastasis of milk through an abdominal abscess to the tliigh, 
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and Balthazaar also mentions excretion of milk from the thigh. Bourdon «« 
mentions milk from the thigh, labia, and vulva, Klein “ speaks of the 
metastasis of the milk to the lodiia. Gardane™' speal?s of metastasis to the 
lungs, and there is anotlier case on record in which tliis phenomenon caused 
asphyxia. Schenck *’ describes excretion of milk from the bladder and uterus. 
Jaeger in 1770 at Tubingen describes the metastasis of milk to the umljili- 
cus, Haen to the back, and Schurig to a wound in the foot. Knack- 
stedt has seen an abscess of the tliigh wliich contained eight pounds of milk. 
Hauser ' gives the history of a case in which the kidneys secreted milk vicari- 
ously. 

There is tlie historj' of a woman who suffered from metastasis of milk to 
the stomach, and who, with comulsive action of the chest and abdomen, 
vomited it daily.** A peculiar instance of milk in a tumor is that of a Mrs. 
Reed, who, when pregnant with twins, developed an abdominal tumor from 
which 25 pounds of milk was drawn off.® 

There is a French report ^ of secretion of milk in the scrotum of a man 
of twentj'-one. The scrotum was tumefied, and to the touch gave the sensa- 
tion of a human breast, and the parts were pigmented similar to an engorged 
breast. Analysis showed the secretion to have been true human milk. 

Cases of lactation in the new-born are not infrequent. Bartholinus, 
Baricelli, Muraltus, Deusingius, Rhodius, Schenck, and Schurig mention 
instances of it. Cardanus describes an infant of one month whose breasts 
were swollen and gave milk copiously. BatterebyS cites a description of a 
male child three weeks old whose breasts were full of a fluid, analysis proving 
it to have been human milk ; Darby, in the same journal, mentions a child 
of eight days whose breasts were so engorged that the nurse had to milk it. 
Faye** gives an interesting paper in which he has collected many instances of 
milk in the breasts of the new-born. Jonston ‘ details a descrqjtion of lacta- 
tion in an infant. VariotJ mentions milk-secretion in the new-born and says 
that it generally takes place from the eighth to the fifteenth day and not in the 
firet week. He also adds that probably mammary abscesses in the new-born 
could be avoided if the milk were squeezed out of the breasts in the first days. 
Yariot says that out of 32 children of both sexes, aged from six to nine months, 
all but six showed the presence of milk in the breasts, Gibb mentions copious 
milk-secretion in an infant, and Sworder* and 1161101x1“ have seen young 
babes with abundant milk-secretion. 

Precocious Lactation. — ^Bochut® says that he saAv a child whose breasts 
were laigie and completely develojied, offering a striking contrast to the slight 
development of the thorax. They were as large as a stout man’s fist, pcar- 
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« shaped, with a rosy areola, iu the center of which was a nipple. These pre- 
cocious breasts increased in size at the beginning of the menstrual epoch (which 
was also present) and remained enlarged while the menses lasted. The vulva 
was covered with tliick hair and the external genitalia were well developed. 
The child was reticent, and with a doll was inclined to play the role of 
motlier. 

Baudelocque mentions a girl of eight who suckled her brother with her 
extraordinarily developed breasts. In 1783 this child milked her breasts in 
the presence of the Royal Academy at Paris. Belloc spoke of a similar case. 
There is another of a young negress who was able to nourish an infant and 
among the older writers we read accounts of young virgins who induced lacta- 
tion by applying infants to their breasts. Bartholinus, Bcnedictus, Hippocrates, 
Lentilius, Salmuth, and Schenck mention lactation in virgins. 

De la Coide describes a case in which lactation was present, though 
menstruation had always been deficient. Dix, at the Derby Infirmary,*’ has 
observed two females in whom there was continued lactation, although tliey 
had never been pregnant. The fii*st was a chaste female of twentj-five, who 
for two years had abundant and spontaneous discharge of milk that wetted the 
linen ; and the other was in a prostitute of twenty, who had never been preg- 
nant, but who had, nevertheless, for several months an abundant secretion of 
healthy milk. Zoologists know that a nonpregnant bitch may secrete milk 
in abundance. Delafond and de Sinn6ty have cited instances. 

Lactation in the aged has been frequently noticed. Amatus Lusi- 
tanus**® and Schenck have observed lactation iu old Avomen ; in recent years 
Dunglison has collected some instances. Semple ® relates the liistoiy of an 
elderly AA'oinan aa’Iio took charge of an infant the mother of AAdiich had died of 
puerperal infection. As a means of soothing the child she alloAved it to take 
the nipple, and, strange to say, in thirty-six hours milk appeared in her 
breasts, and soon she had a floAV as copious as she had ever had in her early 
married life. The child tliriA'-ed on this production of a sympathetic and 
spontaneous lactation. Sir Hans Sloane mentions a lady of sixty-eight Avho, 
though not having borne a child for twenty years, nursed her grandchildren, 
one after another. 

Montegre®®^ describes a Avoman in the Department of Charente aa’Iio bore tAA’o 
male children in 1810. Not having enough milk for both, and being too poor to 
secure the assistance of a raidAAdfe, in her desperation she sought an old AA'oman 
named Laverge, a AA’idoAv of sixty-fi\’e, AA’hose husband had been dead tAventy- 
nine years. This old Avomaii gaA'e tlie breast to one of the children, and in a 
feAv days an abundant floAV of milk aa'OS present. For tAventy-tAA’o mouths she 
nursed the infant, and it thrived as aa’cII as its brother, aa’Iio aa'us nursed by 
their common mother — in fact, it Avas even the stronger of the tAvo. 

Dargan tells of a case of remarkable rejuvenated lactation in a AA'oman of 
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sixty, who, in jjlay, i)lacccl tlie child to her breast, and to her surprise after 
tliree weeks’ nursing of this kind there aj)pearcd an abundant supply of milk, 
even exceeding in amount tliat of the young mother. 

Blanchard “mentions milk in tlic breasts of a woman of sixty, and Kranc'' 
cites a similar instance. In the Philosophical Transactions •= there is an in- 
stance of a woman of sixty-eight having abundant lactation. 

Warren, Boring, Buzzi, Stack, Durston, Egan, Scalzi, Fitzpatrick, and 
Gillespie mention rejuvenation and renewed lactation in aged women. Ford*^ 
has collected several cases inw’hich lactation was artifici.'dly induced by women 
who, though for some time not having been pregnant themselves, nursed for 
others. 

Prolonged lactation and galactorrhea may extend through several 
pregnancies. Green ® i-eports the ease of a woman of forty-seven, the mother 
of four children, who after each weaning had so much milk constantly in her 
breasts that it had to be drawn until the next birth. At the time of rcjiort 
the milk was still secreting in abundance. A similar and oft-quoted case was 
that of Gomez Panio,*^ who described a woman in whom lactation seemed in- 
definitely prolonged ; she married at sixteen, two year.** after the establishment 
of menstruation. She became pregnant shortly after marriage, and after dc- 
livciy had continued lactation for a year without any sign of returning men- 
struation. Again becoming pregnant, she w'eaned her fnvt child and mu'sed the 
other withoiit delay or complication. This occurrence took jdace fourteen 
times. She mu’sed all 14 of her children nj) to the time that she found her- 
self pregnant again, and during the pregnancies after the firat the flow of 
milk never entirely ceased ; always after the birth of an infant she was able 
to nurse it. The milk was of good quality and ahytUys abundant, and during 
the period between her first pregnancy to seven yeai's after the birth of her 
last child the menses had 'never reappeared. She w’caned her last child five 
years before the time of report, and since then the milk had still persisted in 
spite of all treatment. It was sometimes so abundant as to necessitate draw- 
ing it from the breast to relieve painful tension. 

Kennedy s describes a woman of eightj’-onc who persistently menstniatcd 
through lactation, and for foi’tj’-seven years had uninterruptedly nureed many 
children, some of which M’ere not her own. Three years of this time she was 
a mdow. At the last reports she had a moderate but regular secretion of 
milk in her eighty-first year. 

In regaixl to profuse lacteal flow, Kemy is quoted as having seen a young 
woman in Japan from whom was taken 124 pints of milk each day, which is 
possibly one of the most extreme instance of continued galactorrhea on 
record. 

Galen refers to gynecomastia or gynecomazia ; Aristotle says he has 
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seen men Avitli mammre * ■which were as well developed as those of a woman, 
and Paiilus JEgineta recognized the fact in the ancient Greeks. Subsequently 
Albucasis discusses it in his writings. Bartliolinus, Behr, Bencdictus, Borcl- 
lus, Bonet, the Ephemcrides, jMarcellus Douatus, Schcnck, Yesalius, Schachcr, 
j\Iartineau, and Buffon all discuss the anomalous presence of milk in the male 
breast. Pucch says that this condition is found in one out of 13,000 con- 
scripts. 

To B6dor, a marine surgeon,*’ we owe the first scientific exposition of this 
subject, and a little later Villeneuve published his article in the French dic- 
tionary.®''^ Since tlien many observations have been made on this subject, and 
quite recently Laurent has 
published a most exhaustive 
treatise upon it. 

Robert ® describes an old man 
who suckled a child, and Meyer 
discusses the case of a castrated 
man who was said to suckle chil- 
dren. It is said that a Bishop 
of Cork, who gave onc-half croAra 
to an old Frenchman of seventy, 
was rewarded by an exhibition of 
his breasts, which Avere larger than 
the Bishop had cA’^er seen in a 
AA'Oman. Petrequin speaks of a 
male breast 18 inches long AA’hich 
he amputated, and Laurent gives 
the photogrtiph of a man AAdiose 
breasts measured 30 cm. in cir- 
cumference at the base, and hung 
like those of a nursing AA’oman 
(Fig. 178). 

In some instances aa'IioIc families AAdth supernumerary breasts are seen. 
Handysidc giA'cs tAA'o instances of quadruple breasts in brotliers. Blanchard 
speaks of a father aa'Iio had a supernumcraiy nijAple on each breast and his 
seven sons had the same deformities ; it AA'as not noticed in the daughters. The 
youngest son transmitted this anomaly to his four sons. Petrequin ® describes 
a man AA’ith three mammae, tAA’O on the left side, the third being beneath the 
others. He had three sons AA'ith accessor}’ mammae on the right side and tAVO 
daughters AA’ith the same anomaly on the left side. Savitzkv ^ reports a case 
of gynecomazia in a peasant of tAA’ent}’-oue AA'hose father, elder brother, and a 
cousin AA'cre similarly endoAA'ed. The patient’s breasts Avere 33 cm. in circum- 
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ference and 15 cm. from tlie nipple to the ba«!e of the gland ; they resembled 
normal female mammse in all respects. The penis and the other genitalia 
•were normal, but the man had a female voice and al>scnce of facial hair. There 
was an abundance of subcutaneous fat and a rather broad pelvis. 

■Wiltshire “ said that he linew a gynecomast in the person of a distinguished 
naturalist who since the age of pubert)' ob‘!er\'ed activitj: in his breasts, accom- 
panied with secretion of milky fluid which lasted for a period of six weeks and 
occurred eveiy spring. This authority also mentions that tlie French call 
husbands who have well-developed mamma) “ la couvade ; ” the Germans call 
male supernumerary brea<«ts “ bauchwarze,*' or ventral nipples. Hutchinson '' 

describes several cases of gjmecomazia, in which 
the external genital organs decreased in propor- 
tion to the size of the breast and the manners 
became efieminate. Cameron, quoted by Sned- 
den, speaks of a fellow-student who had a super- 
numerary nipple, and also says he saw a case in 
a little boy who had an extiw pair of nipples much 
\vider than the ordinaiy ones. Ansiaux, surgeon 
of Li&ge, .caw a conscrii>t of thirteen whoce left 
mamma was well developed like that of a woman, 
and whose nipple was surrounded by a large are- 
ola. He said that this breast had always been 
laiger than the other, but since pubertj' had 
grorni greatly; the genital organs were well 
formed. Morgan ® examined a seaman of riventj'- 
one, admitted to the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Hong Kong, whose right mamma, in size and 
conformation, had tlie appearance of the well- 
developed breast of a full-grown woman. It 
was lobulated and had a large, brown-colored 
areola; the nipple, however, was of the same 
size as that on the left breast (Fig. 179). The man stated that he first ob- 
served the breast to enlarge at sixteen and a half years ; since that time it 
had steadily increased, but there was no milk at any time from the nipple ; the 
external genital organs were well and fully developed. He complained of no 
pain or uneasiness except when in drilling aloft his breast came in contact with 
the ropes. 

Ginger of St. Petersburg^ divides gjmecomazia into three classes : — 

(1) That in which the male generative organs are normal ; 

(2) In which they are defoimed ; 

(3) In which the anomaly is spurious, the breast being a mass of fat or a 
new gi'owth. 
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The same journal quotes au instance (possibly Morgan's case) in a young man 
of twenty-one with a deep voice, excellent health, and genitals well developed, 
and who cohabited with his wife regularly. When sixteen his right breast be- 
gan to enlarge, a fact that he attributed to the pressure of a rope. Glandular 
substance could be distinctly felt, but there was no milk-secretion. The left 
breast was normal. Schuchardt has collected 272 cases of g}’necomazia. 

Instances of Men Suckling Infants. — These instances of gynecomazia 
are particularly interesting when tlie individuals display ability to suckle in- 
fants. Hunter refers to a man of fifty who shared equally with his wife the 
suckling of their children. There is an instance of a sailor who, having lost 
his tvife, took his son to his own breast to quiet him, and after three or four 
days was able to nourish him.® Humboldt describes a South American peasant 
of thirty-two who, when his wife fell sick immediately after delivery, sustained 
the child with his own milk, which came soon after the application to the breast ; 
for five months the child took no other nourishment. In Franklin’s “ Voyages 
to the Polar Seas ” he quotes the instance of an old Chippewa who, on losing his 
wife in childbirth, had ^mt his infant to his breast and earnestly prayed that 
milk might flow ; he was fortunate enough to eventually produce enough milk 
to rear the child. The left breast, witli Avhich he nursed, afterward retained its 
unusual size. According to Mehliss some missionaries in Brazil in the six- 
teenth century asserted that there was a whole Indian nation whose women 
had small and withered brea.sts, and whose children owed their nourishment 
entirely to the males. Hall exhibited to his elass in Baltimore a negro of 
fifty-five who had suckled all his mistress' family. Dunglison reports this 
case in 1837, and says that the manimce projected seven inches from the chest, 
and that the e.xternal genital organs were well developed. Paullini and 
Schenck cite cases of men suckling infants, and Blumenbach has described a 
male-goat which, on account of the engorgement of the mammse, it was ncces- 
saiy to milk eveiy other day of the year. 

Ford ** mentions the case of a captain who in order to soothe a child’s 
cries put it to his breast, and who subsequently developed a full supply of 
milk. He also quotes an instance of a man suckling his own children, and 
mentions a negro boy of fourteen avIio secreted milk in one breast. Hornor 
and Pulido y Fernandez® also mention similar instances of g}’necomazia. 

Human Odors. — Curious as it may seem, each individual as Avell as each 
species is in life enveloped with an odor peculiarly its own, due to its exhaled 
breath, its excretions, and principally to its insensible perspiration. The fac- 
ulty of recognizing an odor in different individuals, although more developed 
in savage tribes, is by no means nnknonm in civilized society. Fournier 
quotes the instance of a young man who, like a dog, could smell the enemy by 
scent, and who by smell alone recognized his OAvn Anfe from other persons. ** 
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Fournier also “ mentions a French ■woman, an inhabitant of Naples, M'ho had 
an extreme supersensitiveness of smell. The slightest odor was to her intoler- 
able; sometimes she could not tolerate the presence of certain individuals. 
She could tell in a numerous circle which women were menstruating. This 
woman could not sleep in a bed which any one else had made, and for this 
reason discharged her maid, preparing her own toilet and her sleeping apart- 
ments. Cadet de Gassicourt witnessed this peculiar instance, and in con- 
sultation with several of the physicians of Paris attributed tliis excessive 
sensitiveness to the climate. There is a tale told of a Hungarian monk^® 
who affirmed that he was able to decide the chastity of females by the sense 
of smell alone. It is well knoum that some savage tiibes with their large, 
open nostrils not only recognize their enemies but also track game the same as 
hounds. 

Indi'vidual Odors. — ^Many individuals are said to have exlialed particu- 
larly sti’ong odors, and histoiy is full of such instances. "We are told by 
Plutarch that Alexander tlie Great exhaled an odor similar to that of violet 
flowers, and his undergarments always smelled of this natural perfume. It 
is said that Cujas offered a particular analog}' to this. On the contrar}', there 
are certain persons sj)oken of who exhaled a sulphurous odor. Martial said 
that Thais was an example of the class of people whose odor was insupportable. 
Schmidt has inserted in the Ephemerides an aceount of a journeyman sad- 
dler, hventy-tliree years of age, of rather robust constitution, whose hands 
exhaled a smell of sulphur so powerful and penetrating as to rapidly fill any 
room in which he haiJpened to be. Payer was once consulted by a valet-de- 
cliambre who could never keep a place in consequence of the odor he left 
behind him in the rooms in which he worked. 

Hammond ** is quoted with sa}'ing that when the blessed Venturui of Ber- 
gamons officiated at the altar people struggled to come near Mm in order to 
enjoy the odor he exhaled. It was said that St. Francis de Paul, after he had 
subjected himself to frequent disciplinaty inflictions, including a fast of thirty- 
eight to foity- days, exhaled a most sensible and delicious odor. Hammond 
attributes the peculiar odors of the saints of earlier days to neglect of washing 
and, in a measure, to affections of the neiTous system. It may be added that 
these odors were augmented by aromatics, incense, etc., artifically apiflied. In 
more modern times Malherbe and Haller were said to diffuse from their bodies 
the agi’eeable odor of musk. These “ human flowers,” to use Goethe’s expres- 
sion, are more highly perfumed in Southern latitudes. 

Modifying Causes. — According to Brieude, sex, age, climate, habits, ail- 
ments, the passions, the emotions, and the occui)ations modify the difference in the 
humore exhaled, resulting in necessarily different odors. Nursing infants have 
a peculiar sourish smell, caused by the butyric acid of the milk, while bottle- 
fed children smell like strong butter. After being weaned the odors of the 
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babies become less decided. Boys when they reach puberty exhibit peculiar 
odors which are similar to those of animals when in heat. These odors are 
leading symptoms of what Borden (alls “ seminal fever ” and are more 
strongly marked in those of a voluptuous nature. They are said to be caused 
by the absorption of spermatic fluid into the circulation and its subsequent 
elimination by the skin. This peculiar circumstance, however, is not seen 
in girls, in whom menstruation is sometimes to be distinguished by an odor 
somevdiat similar to tliat of leather. Old age produces an odor similar to that 
of diy leaves, and there have been persons who declared that they could tell 
approximately the age of indmduals by die sense of smell. 

Certain tribes and races of people have characteristic odors. Ne- 
groes have a rank ammoniacal odor, unmitigated by cleanliness ; according 
to Pruner-Bey it is due to a volatile oil set free by the sebaceous follicles. 
The Esquimaux and Greenlandere have the odors of their greasy and oily 
foods, and it is said that the Cossacks, who live much with their horses, and 
who are principally vegetarians, will leave tlie atmosphere diarged with odors 
several hours after their passage in numbers tlirough a neighborhood. The 
lower race of Chinamen are distinguislied by a peculiar musty odor, which 
may be noticed in the laundiy shops of this countiy. Some people, such as 
the low grade of Indians, have odom, not distinctive, and solely due to the 
filth of their persons. Food and drink, as have been mentioned, markedly 
influence the odor of an individual, and those perpetually addicted to a special 
diet or drink have a pai'ticular odor. 

Odor after Coitus. — Preismann in 1877 makes the statement that for 
six hours after coitus there is a peculiar odor noticeable in the breath, owing 
to a peculiar secretion of the buccal glands. He says that this odor is most 
perceptible in men of about thirty-five, and can be discerned at a distance of 
from four to six feet. He also adds that tlris fact would be of great medico- 
legal value in the early arrest of those charged with rape. In this connection 
tire analogy of the breaflr immediately after coitus to the odor of chloroform 
has been mentioired.® The same article states that after coitus naturally foul 
breath becomes sweet. 

The emotions are said to have a decided irrflueirce on the odor of an 
individual. Gambrirri, quoted by Monin,’’ mentions a young man, unfor-tunatc 
in love and violently jealous, whose whole body exhaled a sickening, pernicious, 
and fetid odor. Orteschi met a yourrg lady who, without any possibility of 
fraud, exhaled the strong odor of vanilla from the commissures of her fingers. 

Eayer speaks of a woman under his care at the Hopital de la Charity 
affected with chronic peritonitis, who some time before her death exhaled a verj*^ 
decided odor of musk. The smell liad been noticed several days, but was 
thought to be due to a bag of musk put purposely into the bed to overi)ower 
other bad smells. The woman, however, gave full assurance that she had no 

“ 536, 1883, i., 374. “Snr les Odeurs du Corps Humain.” Ptiris, 1885. 
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kind of perfume about her and that her clothes had been frequently changed. 
The odor of musk in this case was very perceptible on the arms and other 
portions of the body, but did not become more powerful by friction. After 
continuing for about eight days it grew fainter and nearly vanished before the 
patient’s death. Speranza ^ relates a similar case. 

Complexion. — Pare®*® states that persons of red hair and freckled com- 
plexion have a noxious exhalation ; the odor of pni.ssic acid is said to come 
from dark indirfduals, while blondes exhale a secretion resembling musk. Fat 
persons frequently have an oleaginous smell. 

The disorders of the nervous system are said to be associated with 
peculiar odors. F6vre says die odor of the sweat of lunatics resembles 
that of yellow deer or mice, and Knight remarks that the absence of this 
symptom would enable him to tell whether insanity' was feigned or not. Bur- 
rowi? declares that in the absence of further evidence he would not hesitate to 
pronounce a person insane if he could perceive certain associate odors. Sir 
William Gull and others are credited with asserting that they could detect 
si’philis by smell. Weir Jlitchell has obseiwed that in lesions of uen'es the 
corresponding cutaneous area exhaled the odor of stagnant water. Hammond 
refers to three eases under his notice in ivhich specific odors were the results 
of affections of the nervous system. One of these cases was a young woman 
of liysterical tendencies who exlialed the odor of violets, which peixadcd her 
apartments. This odor was given off the left half of the chest only and 
could be obtained concentrated by collecting the persjnration on a handker- 
chief, hearing it with four ounces of spirit, and distilling the remaining 
mixture. The administration of the salicylate of soda modified in degree this 
violaceous odor. Hammond also speaks of a young lady subject to chorea 
whose insensible perspiration had an odor of pineajiidcs ; a hypochondriac 
gentleman under his care smelled of violets. In this connection he mentions 
a young woman who, when suffering from intense sick headache, exhaled an 
odor resembling that of Limburger cheese. * 

Barbier met a case of disordered innervation in a captain of infantiy’, the 
upper half of whose body was subject to such offensive perapiration that 
despite all treatment he had to finally resign his commission. 

In lethargy and catalepsy the perspiration veij often has a cadaverous 
odor, which has probably occasionally led to a mistaken diagnosis of death. 
Schaper and de Meara **' speak of persons having a cadaveric odor during 
their entire life. 

Various ingesta readily give evidence of themselves by their influence 
upon the breatli. It has been remarked that tlie breath of individuals who 
have recently performed a prolonged necrop^’ smells for some hours of tlie 
odor of the cadaver. Such things as copaiba, cubebs, sandalwood, alcohol, 
coffee, etc., have their recognizable fragrance. There is an instance of a 
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young woman taking Fowler’s solution M'ho had periodic offensive axillaiy 
sweats that ceased when the medicine was discontinued. 

Heury of Ifavarrc was a victim of bromidrosis ; proximity to him was 
insufferable to his courtiers and mistresses, who said that his odor was like 
that of carrion. Tallcmant saj's that when his wife, Marie de Mfidicis, 
approached tlie bridal night with him she perfumed her apartments and her 
person with the essences of the flowers of her country in order that she might 
be spared the disgusting odor of her spouse. Some persons are afflicted with 
an excessive perspiration of tlic feet which often takes a disgusting odor. The 
ingiiinoscrotal and inguinovulvar perspirations have an aromatic odor like 
that of the genitals of either sex. 

During menstruation, hyperidrosis of the axillaj diffuses an aromatic odor 
similar to that of acids or chloroform, and in suppression of menses, according 
to the Ephemcrides, the odor is as of hops. 

Odors of Disease. — The various diseases have tlieir own peculiar odors. 
The “ hospital odor,” so well known, is essentially variable in character and 
chiefly due to an aggregation of cutaneous exhalations. The wards containing 
women and oliildren arc perfumed with butyric acid, 'while those containing 
men are influenced by the presence of alkalies like ammonia. 

Gout, icterus, and even cholera (Drasch and Porker) have their own odors. 
Older observers, confirmed by Doppner, say that all the plague-patients at 
Vetlianka diffused an odor of lioney. In diabetes there is a marked odor of 
apples. The sweat in dysentery unmistakably bears the odor of the dejecta. 
Bfiliier calls the odor of typlioid that of the blood, and Berard says that it 
attracts flies even before death. Typhus has a mouse-like odor, and the fol- 
lowing diseases have at different times been described as having peculiar 
odors, — measles, the smell of freshly plucked feathers ; scarlatina, of bread 
hot from the oven ; eczema and impetigo, the smell of mold ; and riipia, a 
decidedly offensive odor. 

The hair has peculiar odors, differing in individuals. The hair of the 
Chinese is known to have the odor of musk, which cannot be washed away by the 
strongest of chemicals. Often the distinctive odor of a female is really due 
to the odor of great masses of hair. It is said that wig-makers simply by 
the sense of smell can tell whether hair has been cut from tlie living head or 
from combings, as hair loses its odor when it falls out. In the paroxysms of 
hysteroepilcpsy the hair sometimes has a specific odor of ozone. Tajnia favosa 
gives to the sealp an odor resembling that of cat’s urine. 

Sexual Influence of Odors. — In this connection it may be mentioned 
that there is a peculiar form of sexual perversion, called by Binet “ fetich- 
ism,” in which the subject displays a perverted taste for the odors of hand- 
kerchiefs, shoes, underclothing, and other articles of raiment worn by the 
opposite sex. Binet maintains that these articles play the part of the “ fetich ” 
in early theology. It is said that the favors given by the ladies to the knights 
20 
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in the Middle Ages were not only tokens of remembrance and appreciation, 
but sexual excitants as well. In his remarkable “ Osphr&iologie,” Cloquet 
calls attention to the sexual pleasure excited by the odors of flowere, and tells 
how Richelieu excited his sexual functions by living in an atmosphere loaded 
with these perfumes. In the Orient the harems are -peifumed with intense 
extracts and flowers, in aceoiriance with tlie strong belief in the aphrodisiac 
effect of odora. 

Krafft-Ebing* quotes several interesting cases in which the connection 
behveen the olfactoiy and sexual functions is strikingly verified. 

“ The case of Heniy III, shows that contact with a person’s perspiration 
may be the exciting cause of passionate love. At the betrothal feast of the 
King of Navarre and Margaret of Valois he accidentally dried his face with 
a garment of Maria of Cleves which was moist with her perspiration. 
Although she was the bride of tlie Prince of Condg, Heniy immediately con- 
ceived such a passion for her that he could not resist it, and, as histor}' shows, 
made her very unhappy. An analogous instance is related of Heniy W., 
whose passion for the beautiful Ghibrielle is said to have originated at tlie instant 
when, at a ball, he wiped his brow with her handkerchief.” 

Krafft-Ebiiig also says that “ one learns from reading tlie work of Floss 
(‘ Das "Weib ’) that attempts to ath’act a person of the opposite sex by means 
of the perspiration may be discerned in many foms in popular psychology. 
In reference to this a custom is remarkable which holds among the natives of 
the Philippine Islands when they become engaged. When it becomes neces- 
sary for the engaged pair to separate they exchange articles of wearing apparel, 
by means of which each becomes assured of faithfulness. These objects are 
carefully preserved, covered witli kisses, and smelled.” 

The love of perfumes by libertines and prostitutes, as well as sensual 
women of the higher classes, is quite marked. Heschl reported a case of a 
man of forty-five in whom absence of the olfactoiy sense was associated with 
imperfect development of the genitals ; it is also well known tliat olfactoiy 
hallucinations are frequently associated with psychoses of an erotic type. 

Gamier ** has recently collected a number of obsei^rations of fetichisra, in 
which he mentions individuals who have taken sexual satisfaction from the 
odors of shoes, night-dresses, bonnets, drawers, menstmal napkins, and odier 
objects of the female toilet. He also mentions creatures wiio have gloated 
over the odors of the blood and excretions from the bodies of women, and 
gives instances of fetichism of persons wiio Ime been arrested in the streets 
of Paris for clipping the long hair from young girls. There are also on record 
instances of homosexual fetichism, a ty’pe of disgusting inversion of the sexual 
instinct, which, however, it is not in the province of this work to discuss. 

Among animals the influence of the olfactoiy' perceptions on the sexual 
sense is unmistakable. According to Kraffb-Ebing, Althaus shows that ani- 
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mals of opposite sexes are drawn to each other by means of olfactory percep- 
tions, and that almost all animals at the time of rutting emit a very strong 
odor from their genitals. It is said that the.dog is attractGdin„this way .to the 
bi tch seve ral miles away-. An experiment by Scliilf is confinnatory. He extir- 
pated the olfactoiy nerves of puppies, and found that as they grew the male 
was unable to distinguish tlic female. Certain animals, such as the musk-ox, 
civet-cat, and beaver, possess glands on their sexual organs that secrete mate- 
rials having a very strong odor. Musk, a substance possessing the most pone- 
ti’atiug odor and used in therapeutics, is obtained from the preputial follicles 
of the musk-deer of Thibet ; and castor, a substance less penetrating, is ob- 
tained from the preputial sacs of the beaver. Virgin moths (Bombyx) carried 
in boxes in the pocket, s of entomologists will on wide commons cause the 
appearance of males of the same specici;. 

Bulimia is excessive morbid hunger, also called canine appetite. AVhile 
sometimes present in healthy people, it is most often seen in idiots and the 
in.«ane, and is a symptom of diabetes mellitus. Mortimer “ mentions a boy of 
twelve who, wliile laboring under this affliction, in six days devoured fond to 
the extent of 384 pounds and two ounces. He constantly vomited, but his 
craving for food was so insatiable that if not satisfied he woulcL.dcvour the 
■flcs li.off his .own bones. ^lai'h’n,’* Professor of Botany at Cambridge in the 
early part of the last century, tells of a boy ton years old whose appetite was 
enormous. He consumed in one week 373 pounds of food and drink. His 
urine and stools were voided in normal quantities, the excess being vomited. 
A pig was fed on what he vomited, and was sold in the market. The boy 
continued in this condition for a year, and at last reports was fast failing. 
Burroughs ® mentions a laborer at Stanton, near Bury, who ate an ordinary 
leg of veal at a meal, and fed at this extravagant rate for many days together. 
He would cat thistles and other similar herbs greedily. At times he would 
void worms as large as the shank of a clay-i)ipe, and then for a short period 
the bulimia would disappear. 

Johnston^ mentions a case of Iniliraia in a man who devoured largo 
quantities of raw fle-sh. Tlierc is an instance on record® of a case of canine 
appetite in which nearly 400 pounds of solid and fluid elements were taken into 
the body in six days and again ejected. A recovery was effected by giving 
very concentrated food, frequently repeated in small quantities. Mason ^ 
mentions a woman in St. BartholomeM’’s Hospital in London in the early part 
of this centuiy who was wretched unless she was ahvays eating. Each day 
she consumed three quartern-lo.aves, three pounds of beef-steak, in addition to 
large quantities of vegetables, meal, etc., and water. Smith s describes a boy 
of fourteen who ate continuously fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 
who had eight bowel movements each day. One year previous his weight 
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was 105 pounds, but when last seen he weighed 284 pounds and was increas- 
ing a lialf pound daily. Despite liis continuous eating, this boy constantly 
comiilained of hunger. 

Polydipsia is an abnormal thirst ; it may be seen in persons otherwise 
normal, or it may be associated with diseafses — such as diabetes mcllitus or 
diabetes insipidus. Mackenzie” (luotes a ciisc from Trous»cau, in which an 
individual afflicted with diabetes insipidus jiasscd 32 litens of urine daily and 
drank enormous quantities of water. Thi.-> patient subjected himself to .severe 
regimen for eight months, — although one day, in his agonies, he .=cized the 
chamber-pot and drank its contents at once. Jlackcnzie al.®o mentions an 
infant of three who had polydipsia from birth and drank daily nearly two 
pailfuls of water. At the age of twenty-two she married a cobbler, unaware 
nf her prnpen*-ity, who found that his caniings did not .sufflcc to keep her in 
water alone, and he was compelled to melt ice and snow for her. She drank 
four pailfuls a day, the price being 12 sous ; water in the community was 
scarce and had to be bought. This woman bore 1 1 children. At the age of 
forty she appeared before a ,-cicntific coninu.‘-‘«ion and drank in their presence 
14 quarts of Avater in ten hours and ])a.>*sed ten quart.c of almost coIorlc.«s 
urine. Dickinson mentions that he ha- had patients in his own practice who 
drank their own urine. Mackenzie al.-o quote.- TroHs-cau’.s hi-stoiy of a man 
who drank a liter of strong French brandy in two hmnv, and habitually 
drank the same quantity daily. He statwl that ho was free fram the ellects 
of alcohol ; on .-everal occasion- on a Avager he took 20 liters of Avine, gaining 
his AA’ager AA’ithout visibly atfecting his nervous .‘•y.rtem. 

There is an instance of a man of fifty-eight *’ aa'Iio could not live through 
the night AA'ithout a pail of AA'atcr, although his health AA'as othen\'isc good. 
Atkinson in 1856 reported a young man Avho in childhood AA’as a dirt- 
eater, though at that time complaining of nothing but excessive thirst. He 
AA'as acth'e, industrious, enjoyed good health, and aaws not addicted to 
alcoholics. His daily ration of AA’atcr AA’as from eight to tAA’clve gallons. He 
alAA’ays placed a tub of AA’atcr by his bed at night, but this sometimes proA’ed 
insufficient. He had frequently driA’en hogs from mudholes to slake his 
thirst AA’ith the AA'ater. He married in 1829 and moA’cd into "Western Ten- 
nessee, and in 1 854 he AA’as still drinking the accustomed amount ; and at this 
time he had groAvn-up children. Ware” mentions a young man of tAA’Cnty 
AA’lio drank six gallons of AA’ater daily. He AA’as tormciAtcd AA’ith thii’st, and if 
he abstained he became AA’eak, sick, and dizzy. Throughout a long life he 
continued his habit, sometimes drinking a gallon at one draught ; he ncA’cr 
used spirits. There are three cases of polydipsia reported from London in 
1792.'^ 

Field® describes a boy AA’ith bilious remittent feA’cr Avho AA’ould drink until 
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liis stomach "was completely clisteucled and then call for more. Emesis was 
followed by cries for more water. Becoming frantic, he would jump from his 
bed and struggle for the water bucket ; failing in this, he ran to the Idtchen 
and drank soapsuds, dish-water, and any other liquid he could find. He had 
swallowed a mass of mackerel which he had not properly masticated, a fact 
proved later by ejection of the whole mass. There is a case on record “ in 
which there was intolerable thirst after retiring, lasting for a year. There 
was apparently no polydipsia during the daytime. 

The amount of water drunk by glass-blowers in a day is almost incredi- 
ble. HIcElroy ’’ has made observations in the glass-factories in his neighbor- 
hood, and estimates that in the nine working hours of each day a glass-l)lowcr 
drinks from >50 to 60 pints of water. In addition to this many are addicted 
to the use of beer and spirits after working hours and at lunch-time. The 
excreta and urine never seem to bo ])erceptiblv increased. "When not working 
these men do not drink more than three or four pints of water. Occasionally 
a man becomes what is termed “ blown-iip with water that is, the ])erspira- 
tion ceases, the man becomes utterly helpless, has to be carried out, and is 
disabled until the sweating ])rocess is restored by vigorously applied friction. 
There is little deleterious change noticed in these men ; in fact, they arc rarely 
invalids. 

Hydroadipsia is a lack of thirst or absence of the normal desire for water. 
In some of these cases there is a central lesion which accounts for the symp- 
toms. IMcElroy, among other ca.scs, speaks of one in a j)atient who was con- 
tinually dull and listless, eating little, and complaining of much pain after the 
least food. Thi.s, too, will be mentioned under abstinence. 

Perverted appetites are of great variety and present many interesting as 
well as diisgusting exami>le.s of anomalies. In some cases the tastes of people 
ditler so that an article considered by one race as di.'igusting would be held as 
a delicacy by another class. The ancients used asafetida as a seasoning ; and 
what we have called “stcrcus diaboli,” the Asiatic.^ have named the “food of the 
gods.” The inhabitants of Greenland drink the oil of the whale with as much 
avidity as we would a delicate wine, and they cat blubber the mere smell of 
whieh nauseates an European. In some nations of the lower grade, insects, 
worm.s, scrpent.s, etc., arc considered edible. Tlic inhabitants of the interior of 
Africa are said to relish the flesh of sci’jients and cat grubs and worms. The 
very earlie-st accounts of the Indians of Florida and Texas sliow that “ for 
food, they dug roots, and that they ate spiders, ants' eggs, worms, lizards, sala- 
manders, snakc-s, earth, wood, the dung of deer, and many other tilings.” 
Gomara, in his “ Historia de Ics Indias,” says this loathsome diet was particu- 
lar to one tribe, the Yaguaces of Florida. It is .“iaid that a Russian peasant 
prefers a rotten egg to a fresh one j and there are persons who prefer game 
partly spoiled. 

*> 476, 1869, i., 285, etc. 272, 1877, 9 et scq. o “De Vnea in Tornnux,” vii., 144. 
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Bourke “ recalls that the drinking of human urine has often been a re- 
ligious rite, and describes the urine-dance of the Zuilis of Neiv Mexico, in 
which tlie paiticipants drink freely of their urine ; he draws an analog)' to the 
Feast of the Fools, a religious custom of Pagan origin which did not disap- 
pear in Europe until tlie time of the Beformation. It is still a practice in 
some pai-ts of the United States to give children fresh urine for certain dis- 
eases. It is said that the oi-dure of the Grand Lama of Thibet was at one 
time so venerated that it was collected and worn as amulets. 

The disgusting habit of eating human excrement is mentioned by Schurig,'* 
who gives numerous examples in epileptics, maniacs, chlorotic young women, 
pregnant women, children who have soiled their beds and, dreading detection, 
have swallowed their ejecta, and finally among men and women with abnormal 
appetites. The Indians of North America consider a broth made from the 
dung of the hare and caribou a dainty dish, and according to Abbe Dome- 
nech, as a means of imparting a flavor, the bands near Lake Superior mix their 
rice with the excrement of rabbite. De Brj’- mentions that the negroes of 
Guinea ate filthy, stinldng elephant-meat and buffalo-flesh infested ndth tliou- 
sands of maggots, and says that tliey ravenously devoured dogs’ guts raw. 
Spencer, in his “Descriptive Sociology,” describes a “Snake savage” of Aus- 
tralia who devoured the contents of entrails of an animal. Some authors 
have said that within the last centuty the Hottentots devoured tlie flesh and 
the entrails of wild beasts, uncleansed of their filth and excrement, and 
whether sound or rotten. In a personal letter to Captain Bourke, tlie Rev- 
erend J. Owen Doreev reports that while among the Ponkas he saw a woman 
and child devour the entrails of a beef with their contents. Bourke also cites 
instances in which human ordure was eaten by East Indian fanatics. Nu- 
merous authorities are quoted by Bourke to prove the alleged use of ordure in 
food by the ancient Israelites. Pages of such reference are to be found in the 
works on Scatolog}', and for further reference the reader is referred to books 
on this subject, of which prominent in English literature is that of Bourke.® 

Probably the most revolting of all tlie per\'erted tastes is that for human 
flesh. This is called anthropophagy or cannibalism, and is a time-hon- 
ored custom among some of the tribes of Africa. Tliis custom is often prac- 
tised more in the spirit of vengeance than of real desire for food. Prisoners 
of war were killed and eaten, sometimes cooked, and among some tribes raw. 
In their religious frenzy the Aztecs ate the remains of the human beings who 
were sacrificed to their idols. At other times cannibalism has been a neces- 
sity. In a famine in Egj-pt, as pictured by the Arab Abdallatif, tlie putrefy- 
ing debris of animals, as well as their excrement, was used as food, and finally 
the human dead were used ; then infants were Idlled and devoured, so great 
was the distress. In many sieges, shipuTecks, etc., cannibalism has been 
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practised as a last resort for sustaining life. When supplies have given out 
several xV.rctic explorers have had to resort to eating the bodies of tlieir com- 
rades. In the famous Wiertz Museum in Brussels is a painting by this ec- 
centric artist ill which he has graphically portrayed a woman driven to insanity 
by hunger, who has actually destroyed her child with a view to cannibalism. 
At the siege of Rochelle it is related that, urged by starvation, a father and 
mother dug up the scarcely cold body of their daughter and ate it. At the 
siege of Paris by Henry IV. the cemeteries furnished food for the starving. 
One mother in imitation of what occurred at the siege of Jerusalem roasted 
the limbs of her dead child and died of grief under this revolting nourishment. 

St. Jerome states that he saw Scotclmicn in the Roman armies in Gaul 
whose regular diet was human flesh, and who had “ double teeth all around.” 

Cannibalism, according to a prominent New York journal, has been 
recently made a special study by the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, 
D. C. Data on the subject have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
which are particularly interesting in view of discoveries pointing to the con- 
clusion that this horrible practice is far more widespread than M\as imagined. 
Stanley claims that 30,000,000 cannibals dwell in the basin of the Congo 
to-day — people who relish human flesh above all other meat. Perah, the 
most peculiar form of cannibalism, is found in certain mountainous districts of 
northeast Burniah, where there are tribes tliat follow a life in all important 
respects like that of wild beasts. These people eat the congealed blood of 
their enemies. The blood is poured into bamboo reeds, and in the course of 
time, being corked up, it hardens. The filled reeds are hung under the roofs 
of the huts, and when a person desires to treat his friends very hospitably 
the reeds arc broken and the contents devoured. 

“ The black natives of Australia are all professed cannibals. Dr. Carl Lum- 
holtz, a Norwegian scientist, spent many months in studying them in the wilds 
of the interior. He was alone among these savages, who ore extremely treach- 
erous. Wearing no clothing whatever, and living in nearly every respect as 
monkeys do, they know no such thing as gratitude, and have no feeling that 
can be properly termed human. Only fear of the traveler’s weapons pre- 
vented them from slaying him, and more than once he had a narrow escape. 
One of the first of them whom he employed looked more like a brute than a 
man. ^ When he talked,’ says the doctor, ‘ he rubbed his belly with com- 
placency, as if the sight of me made his mouth water.’ This individual was 
regarded with much respect by his fellows because of his success in procuring 
human flesh to eat. These aborigines say that the white man’s flesh is salt 
and occasions nausea. A Chinaman they consider as good for eating as a 
black man, his food being chiefly vegetable. 

“The most horrible development of cannibalism among the Australian 
blacks is the eating of defunct relatives. When a person dies there follows an 
elaborate ceremony, which terminates until the lowering of the corpse into the 
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L'nivo. In tin* {ri'iivo i.* a man not relatwl to the deceased, who proceeds to cut 
uirthe Iht ndhci’ing to the nni«cles of the fiicc, tliighs, arms, and stomach, and 
j)!i"f.'= it around to he swallowed by some of the near relatives. All those 
win* liave raten of tlio cadaver have a black ring of charcoal powder and fiU 
dniwn aii»and the mouth. The order in which the mourners partake of their 
(lead relativi'-j i- duly j)rcscribcd. The mother eats of her children and the 
children (*f their mother. A man eats of his sistci'^s husband and of his 
brotlierV wife. Mother.-’ brothers, mothers’ sisters, sistcre’ children, mothers’ 
parent-, and daughter^’ children are al«o eaten by those to whom the deceased 
per-on -taiid- in .‘'iich relation. But the father docs not eat of his (jhildrcn, 
nor the children of their sire. 

“ The New Zealandoiv, up to veiy recent times, were probably the most 
anthropophagoH'^ race that ever existetl. As many as 1000 prisoners have 
been -langhtcrcd by them at one time after a successful battle, the bodies being 
bakcil ill ovens nndei'gronnd. If the individual consumed had been a redoubt- 
able enemy tiny dried hi- head a.- a trophy and made flutes of his thigh bones. 

"Among the .M(*nbntto- of Africa human fat is commonly employed fora 
variety of piirpo-e.-. The explorer Schweinfurth speaks of writing out in the 
eveninir> In- niemoniiida rc-pecting these people by the light of a little oil-lamp 
contrived by hini-elf, which wa- supplied with .«omc questionable-looking 
i;n‘a-e furni-hed by the native^. The smell of this grease, he says, could not 
fail to aioii-c one’- wor-t .‘^usspicions again-t the negroes. According to liis 
account the Monbutto- are the mo-t confirmed cannibals in Africa. Sui'- 
roiindcd a- they arc hv a mimher of peoples who are lilacker than themselves, 
and uho, living inferior to them in culture, are held in contempt, they carry 
oil c.vpiHlitioii- of war and plunder which result in the acquisition of a booty 
c.-pc(‘ially coveted hy them — namely, htimaii fle.-h. The bodies of all foes who 
fall in Iiattlv are di-trilmtcd on the field among tlie victors, and are prepared 
by diyiii!* for tp.ui-jtortation. The ^avage.- drive their ])risoners before them, 
and tlu-v are re-en'ed for killing at a later time. During Schweinfurth’s 
rc-idciicc at the Court of Miinza itu’as generally undcr.stood that nearly every 
day a little child Ava- -iacrificed to .sipply a meal for the ogre potentate. For 
centtiric- pa-t the .-lave trade in the Congo Ba-in ha« been conductetl largely 
for the ])ni']) 0 'e of fnnndnng hnman fle.di to con.'siimei's. Slaves arc sold and 
bought in treat numbers for market, and arc fattcnefl for .slaughter, 

‘‘The Mnndnrneii'j of the UpiXT Ama^con, who are exceedingly ferocion.®, 
have been aecn®cd of c'annil)ali®m. It i- they who pro.®erve human head.- in 
®ncli a remarkable way. When one of their warriors ha.® killed an enemy he 
cm- olV the hciid widi hi.® bamboo knife, reimwes the bniiii, soaks the head in 
a vcgct.ablc oil. tahe.® out bone® of the >kull, and drie.® the remaining part.® hy 
pnttinir hot pebble.® iii®i(le (tf it. At the .-:ime time care is taken to pre.serve 
all the feature- and the hair intact. By repeating the proee.®® with the hot 
]|pbbh•^ many times the head finally becomes shnmken to that of a small doll, 
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though still retaining its human aspect, so that the effect proclucecl is very 
weird and uncanny. Lastly, the head is decorated with brilliant feathers, 
and the lips are fastened together ndth a string, by which the head is suspended 
from the rafters of the council-house.” 

Ancient Customs. — According to Herodotus the ancient Lydians and 
jMcdes, and according to Plato the islanders in the Atlantic, cemented friend- 
ship by drinking human blood. Tacitus sjicaks of Asian princes swearing 
allegiance with their own blood, which they drank. Juvenal says that the 
Scythians drank the blood of their enemies to c|uench their thii’st. 

Occasionally a religious ceremony has given sanction to cannibalism. It 

is said that in the L‘5land of Chios there was a rite bv wav of sacrifice to 

• » 

Dionvsius in which a man was torn limb from limb, and Faber tells us that 
the Cretans had an annual festival in which thev tore a liviiif; bull with their 
teeth. Spencer quotes that among the Bacchic orgies of many of the tribes of 
Xorth America, at the inauguration of one of the Clallum chiefs on the north- 
west coast of British America, the chief seized a small dog and began to devour 
it alive, and also bit the shoulder.^ of by.>Jtnnders. In speaking of these cere- 
monies, Boas, quoted by Bourke, says that members of the tribes practising 
Hamatsa ceremonies show remarkable scars jiroduced by biting, and at cer- 
tain festivals ritualistic eanniballsm is practised, it being the duty of the Ha- 
mat.«a to bite portions of flesh out of the arms, legs, or breast of a man. 

Another cause of cannibalism, and the one which deserves discu.«sion here, 
is genuine peiTorsion or depravity of the appetite for human flesh among civil- 
ized persons, — thedc.''ire sometime.s being so strong as to lead to actual murder. 
Several examples of this anomaly arc on record. Gruner of Jena sjieaks of a 
man by the name of Goldschmidt, in the environs of Weimar, who developed 
a depraved appetite for human flesh. He was married at twenty-seven, 
and for twenty-i'ight years exercised his calling as a cow-hei'd. Xothing 
cxtraoi'dinary was noticed in him, cxcejrt hi.s rudeness of manner and his chol- 
eric and gro.«s disposition. In 1771, at the age of fifty-live, he met a young 
traveler in the woods, and accused him of frightening his cow.s ; a diseu.'J.sion 
arose, and subsequently a quarrel, in which Gold.schmidt killed hi.s antagonist 
bv a blow with a .stick which he used. To avoid detection he drairged the 
body to the bu.shcs, cut it uji, and took it home in sections. He then Avashed, 
boiled, and ate each piece. Subsequently, ho developed a further taste f'or 
human flesh, and Avas finally detected in eating a child Avhieh he had enticed 
into hi.s house and killed. He acknoAvledged hi.s appetite before his trial. 

Hector Boetius .says that a Scotch brigand and his Avife and children aa’ci’c 
condemned to death on jiroof that they killed and ate their jirisoneiAS. Tlic 
extreme youth of one of the girls excused her from capital puni.shment ; but at 
tAvelve ycar.s .she Avas found guilty of the same crime as her father and suficred 
capital puni.shment. Thi.s child had been brought up in good surroundiugs, yet 
her inherited appetite developed. Gall tells of an individual Avho, instigated 
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by an irresistible desire to eat lumiau flesh, assassinated innny pcftons j and 
his daughter, though educated away from liim, yielded to tlie same craving. 

At Bicetre® there was an individual who had a horribly depraved appetite 
for decaying human flesh. Ho would haunt the graveyards and cat the putre- 
fying remains of the recently buried, preferring the intestines. Having re- 
galed himself in a midnight prowl, he would fill his pockets for future use. 
AVhen intei-rogated on the subject of his depravity he said it had existed since 
childhood. He acknowledged the greatest desire to devour children he would 
meet playing ; but he did not possess the courage to kill them. 

Prochaska quotes the case of a woman of Slilan Avho attracted children to 
her home in order that she might slay, salt, and cat them. About IGOO, there 
is the record of a boy named Jean Granier, who had repeatedly killed and 
devoured several young children before he was discovered. Rodcricus il Cas- 
tro-®’ tells of a pregnant woman who so strongly desired to eat the shoulder 
of a baker that she killed him, salted his body, and devoured it at intervals. 

There is a record of a woman who in July, 1817, was discovered in cooking 
an amputated leg of her little child. Gorget in 1827 reported the celebrated 
case of Leger the vine dresser, who at the age of twenty-four wandered about a 
forest for eight days during an attack of depression. Coming across a girl of 
twelve, he violated her, and then mutilated her genitals, and tore out her 
heart, eating of it, and drinking the blood. He finally confessed his crime 
with calm indifference. After LegePs execution Bsquirol found morbid adhe- 
sions between the brain and the cerebral membranes. Mascha relates a simi- 
lar instance in a man of fift}'-five M'ho violated and killed a young girl, eating 
of her genitals and mamma!. At tlie trial he begged for execution, saying that 
the inner impulse that led him to his crime constantly persecuted him. 

A modern example of lust-murder and authropophagj' is that of Menes- 
clou, who was examined by Brouardcl, Motet, and others, and declared to be 
mentally sound ; he was convicted. This miscreant was ari’cstcd with the foi'c- 
arm of a missing child in his pocket, and in his stove were found the head and 
entrails in a half-burnt condition. Parts of the body were found in the water- 
closet, but the genitals were missing ; he was executed, although he made no 
confession, sajdng the deed was an accident. Morbid changes were found in 
his brain. Kralft-Ebing cites the case of Alton, a clerk in England, who 
lured a child into a thicket, and after a time returned to his office, where he 
made an entiy in his note-book : “ Killed to-day a young girl ; it was fine 
and hot.” The child Avas missed, searched for, and found cut into pieces. 
Many parts, and among them the genitals, could not be found. Alton did 
not show the slightest trace of emotion, and gave no explanation of the 
motive or circumstances of his horrible deed ; he Avas executed. 

D’Amador'* tells of persons avIio AA’ent into slaughter-houses and Avaste- 
places to dispute Avith avoIa’cs for the most re\'olting carrion. It is also men- 

a 162, March, 1825, b “ La A^e dn Sang,” note 7. 
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tinned that patients in hospitals have been detected in drinking tlic blood of 
patients after venesections, and in other instances frequenting dead-houses 
and sucking the blood of the recently deceased. Du Saullc" quotes the case 
of a chlorotic girl of fourteen who eagerly drank human blood. She preferred 
that flowing fresh from a recent wound. 

Further Examples of Depraved Appetites.— Bijoux •* speaks of a por- 
ter or gallon at the Jardin dcs Plantes in Paris who was a prodigious glutton. 
He had eaten the body of a lion that had died of disease at the menagerie. 
He ate with avidity the most disgusting things to satiate his depraved appe- 
tite. Pic showed further signs of a perverted mind by classifying the animals 
of the menagerie according to the form of their excrement, of which he had a col- 
lection. He died of indigestion following a meal of eight pounds of hot bread. 

Percy ® saw the famous Tarrare, who died at Versailles, at about twenty- 
six years of age. At seventeen he weighed 100 pounds. He ate a quarter 
of beef in twenty-four hours. He was fond of the most revolting things. He 
particularly relished the flesh of serpents and would quickly devour the largest. 
In the presence of Lorenze he seized a live cat with his teeth, eventrated it, 
sucked its blood, and ate it, leaving the bare skeleton only. In about thirty 
minutes he rejected the hairs in the manner of birds of prey and carnivornus 
animals. He also ate dogs in the same manner. On one occasion it was said 
that he swallowed a living cel without chewing it ; but he had lir.st bitten off 
its head. He ate almost instantly a dinner that had been prepared for 15 
vigorous workmen and drank the accompanying Avatcr and took their aggre- 
gate allowance of salt at the same time. After this meal his abdomen was so 
swollen that it resembled a balloon. He was seen by Courville, a surgeon- 
major in a military hospital, M'herc he had swallowed a wooden box Avrapped 
in plain Avhite ])apcr. This he passctl the next day with the paper intact. 
The General-in-chicf had seen him devour thirty pounds of raw liver and lungs. 
Nothing seemed to diminish his appetite. He waited around butcher-shops 
to eat what AA'as discarded for the dogs. He drank the bleedings of the hos- 
pital and ate the dead from the dead-houses. Pie was suspected of eating a 
child of fourteen months, but no proof could be produced of this. He Avas 
of middle height and Avas alAA'ays heated and SAAX'ating. He died of a puru- 
lent diarrhea, all his intestines and peritoneum being in a suppurating condi- 
tion. 

Fulton mentions a girl of six aa'Iio exhibited a marked taste for feeding 
on slugs, beetles, cockroaches, spiders, and rejmlsivc insects. This child 
had been carefully brought up and Avas one of 1 3 children, none of Avhoni 
displayed any similar depravity of appetite. The child Avas of good dispo- 
sition and slightly bcloAV the normal mental standard for her age. At the 
age of fourteen her appetite became normal. 

In the older Avritings many curious instances of abnormal appetite arc 

* Med. CriHc, 1862, ii., 711. ^ 302, iv., 199. c 302, iv., 200 d 180, 1879. 
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seen. BorelliH speaks of inclividaals swallowing stones^ hornsj serpents, and 
toads. Plater “ mentions snail-cating and eel-eating, two customs still extant. 
Eliodiiis is accredited with seeing persons who swalloM’ed spiders and scor- 
])ions, Jonstou'"" siws that Avicenna, Rufus, and Gentilis relate instances 
of young girls who acquired a taste for poisonous animals and substances, who 
could inge-t them with impunity. Colonia Agrippina was sup^wsed to have 
eaten spiders witli impunity. A^an AVoenseP is said to have seen persons who 
devoured live eels. 

The habit of dirt-eating or clay-eating, called pica, is well authenticated 
in many countries. The Epliemerides contains mention of it; Hunter 
^pcaks of the blacks who eat potters’ clay ; Bartholinus’®“ describes dirt-eating 
a*- docs also il Castro.® Properly speaking, dirt-eating should be called 
gc«»phagism ; it is common in the Antilles and South America, among the low 
chr-^cs, and is seen in the negroes and poorest classes of some portions of the 
Southern United States. It has also been reported from Java, China, Japan, 
and i.s said to have been seen in Spain and Portugal. Peat-eating or bog- 
eating is still seen in some parts of Ireland. 

There wore a nuinber of people in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
who had formed tlie habit of cJiting small pebbles after each meal. They 
formed the habit from t>ecing birds su’allowing gravel after eating. A number 
<if Mich ca'cs arc on record.*' 

There is on record the account of a man living in AVurteraberg who 
with much voracity had eaten a suckling pig, and sometimes devoured an 
entire sliccp. He swallowed dirt, clay, pebbles, and glass, and tvas addicted 
to into.xication by brandy. He lived sixty years in this manner and then he 
lieoamc abstemious ; he died at seventy-nine. His omentum was veij lean, 
hut the liver covered all his abdominal viscera. His stomach w’as very large 
and tliick, but the intestines were veiy narrow. 

Ely *■ had a patient who was addicted to chalk-eating j this he said in- 
variably I’clicvcd his gastric irritation. In the twenty-five years of the habit 
he had used over i ton of chalk ; but nortvithstanding this he always enjoyed 
good health. The Epliemerides contains a similar instance, and A^erzascha 
mentions a lime-eater. Adams ^ mentions a child of three w’ho had an in- 
.stinetivc desire to cat mortar. This baby was rickety and had carious teeth. 
It would pick its preferred diet out of the wall, and if prevented would cry 
loudly. AA hen deprived of the mortar it would vomit its food until this 
substance was given to it again. At the time of report of the routine 
duties of the sistei^ of this boy was to siqqdy him w'ith mortar containing a 
little sand. Lime-water was substituted, but he insisted so vigorously on 
the solid form of fotnl that it had to be rejdaced in his diet. He sufibretl 
from sniall-2)ox ; on waking up in the night with a fever, lie ahvays cried for 

a 035. L. i. and L ii. b 105, 1748, uii., G2-G4. c 257, L. iii., 399. 

C29, 1700. c 218, 16G3, 101. f 476, 1855, i., 235. 
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‘a piece of mortar. The (piantity consumed in hvcnty-four hours was about 
i teacuphil. The child had never been weaned. 

Arsenic Eaters. — It ha.s been frecpicntly stated that the i)casants of 
Stvria are in the liabit of takina: from two to live {rrains of arsenious acid 
daily for the purjiose (»f improving the health, avoiding infection, and raising 
the whole tone of the body. It is a wcll-snbstantiated fact that the quanti- 
ties taken habitually are quite sufHcient to produce immediate death ordi- 
narily. But the same might be easily .<aid of those addicted to opium and 
chloral, a sid)ject that will be 0()n.>sidered later. Perverted appetites during 
pregnancy have been difeii.-J-ed on pages SO and SI. 

Glasr-j-cateiv, penknil'e-swallowers, and sword-swallowers, being exhibi- 
tiomVts and jugglers, and not individuals with perverted appetites, will be con- 
sidered in Chapt(‘r XII. 

Fasting. — The Umgth of time which a person can live with complete 
ab-stinenee i’roin huul is (piite variable. Hippocrates admits the jwssibility of 
Ih'-ting more than six days withoiit a fatal i.«<ne ; but Pliny and others allow a 
much longer time, and both the ancient and modern literature of medicine are 
replete with examjdes of abstinence to almost incredible lengths of time. 
Formerly, and particularly in the Jliddle .Ages when religions frenzy was at 
its highest jiiteh. j)rolonged abstinence was ])romj)tcd by a rlesire to do pen- 
ance and to gain the apjirobation ol* ITcjiven. 

In many religions fasting has become a part of worship or religiou-s eere- 
mony, and from the earliest timc.s certain .sects have carried thi.s cn.slom to 
extreme-^. It is well known that .some of the priests and anchorite.s of the 
East now subsist on the minimum amount of fooil, and from the earliest 
times before the advent of Christianity we find instances of prolonged fasting 
associated with religions worship. The Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Egyp- 
tians, and other Ea.‘«tern nations, and also the Greeks and Pomans, as well as 
fea-ting day.s, had their times of fasting, and some of these were quite pro- 
longeil. 

At the jircscnt day religious fervor accounts for but few of our remark- 
able in-stanccs of ab-stinence, most of them being due to .some form of nervous 
disorder, varying from hy.stcria and melancholia to absolute insanity. The 
ability seen in the Middle Ages to live on the Holy Sacrament and to resist 
starvation may possibly have its analogy in some of the fasting girls of the 
]>rcsent day. In the older times these persons were said to have been nour- 
ished by angels or devils ; but according to Hammond many cases both of 
diabolical ab.stinencc from food and of holy fasting exhibited manifest signs 
of hysteric .symjitoms. JTammond, in his exhaustive treatise on the subject 
of “ Fa.sting Girl.V' also remarks that some of the chronicle.'^ detail the exact 
.symptoms of hysteria and without ho.sitation ascribe them to a devilish agency. 
For instance, he sjieaks of a young girl in the valley of Galcjiino who had all 
her limbs twisted and contracted and had a sensation in her cisophagus as if a 
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ball was sometimes rising in her throat or falling into the stomach — a rather 
lay description of the characteristic hysteric “ lump in the throat,” a frequent 
sign of ner\'ous abstinence. 

Abstinence, or ratlier anorexia, is naturally associated with numerous dis- 
eases, particularly of the febrile type ; but in all of these the patient is main- 
tained by the use of nutrient cneniata or by other means, and the abstinence 
is never complete. 

A peculiar type of anorexia is tliat striking and remarkable digestive dis- 
turbance of hysteria which Sir William Gull has called anorexia nervosa. 
In this malady there is such annihilation of the appetite that in some cases it 
seems impossible ever to eat again. Out of it grows an antagonism to food 
which results at last, and in its worst forms, in spasm on the approach of food, 
and this in its turn gives rise to some of those remarkable cases of survival 
for long periods without food. As this goes on there may be an extreme de- 
gree of muscular restlessness, so that the patients wander about until exhausted. 
According to Osier, who reports a fatal case in a girl who, at her death, oiily 
weighed 49 pounds, nothing more pitiable is to be seen in medical practice 
than an advanced case of this malady. The emaciation and exhaustion are 
e.xtreme, and the jjatient is as miserable as one with carcinoma of the esopha- 
gus, food either not being taken at all or only upon urgent compulsion. 

Gull “ mentions a girl of fourteen, of healthy, plump appearance, who in the 
beginning of February, 1887, without apparent cause evinced a great repug- 
nance to food and soon afterward declined to take anything but a half cup of 
tea or coffee. Gull saw her in April, when she was much emaciated ; she 
persisted in walking through the streets, where she was the object of remark 
of passers-by. At this time her height was five feet four inches, her weight 
63 pounds, her temperature 97® F,, her pulse 46, and her respiration from 12 
to 14. She had a persistent wish to be moving all the time, despite her 
emaciation and the exhaustion of the nutritive functions. 

There is anotlier class of abstainere from food e-xemplified in the exhibi- 
tionists who either for notoriety- or for wages demonstrate their ability to 
forego eating, and sometimes drinking, for long periods. Some have been 
clever frauds, who by means of artifices have carried on skilful deceptions ; 
otliers have been really interesting physiolo^c anomalies. 

Older Instances. — ^Democritus in 323 B. C. is said to have lived fort)' 
days by simply smelling honey and hot bread. Hippocrates remarks that 
most of those who endeavored to abstain five days died within that period, and 
even if they were prevailed upon to eat and drink before the termination of 
their fast they still perished. There is a possibility that some of these cases 
of Hippocrates were instances of pyloric carcinoma or of stenosis of the 
pylorus. In the older -writings there are instances reported in which the 
period of abstinence has varied from a short time to endurance beyond the 

» 476, 1888, i., 321. 
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bounds of credulitA’. Hufolaiul mentions total abstinence from food for 
seventeen days, and there is a contemporary case of abstinence for forty days 
in a maniac who subsisted solely on Avater and tobacco. Bolsot “ speaks 
of abstinence for fourteen months, and Consbrnch*' mentions a girl Avho 
fasted eighteen months. ^liiller® mentions an old man of forty-five Avho 
lived six AA'ceks on cold Avatcr. There is an instance of a person living 
in a cave tAventA'-four davs AA'ithont food or drink,'' and another of a man 
Avho survived five weeks’ burial under mins.'" Hama/.zini speaks of fasting 
sixtA'-six days ; ^A’illian, sixty days (resulting in death) ; a'ou Wochcr, 
thirty-soA’cn days (associated Avith tetanus) ; Lantana, sixty days ; Hobbes, ^ 
forty days ; jMarcardicr,*^ six months ; Cruikshank,'' tAvo months ; the Ephe- 
merides, thirteen months ; Geraitl,' sixty-nine days (resulting in death) ; 
and in 1722 there Avas recorded an instance of abstinence lasting tAventy-five 
months.^ 


Desbarreaux-Bernard says that Guillaume Graul6 died in the prison of 
Toulouse in 1831, after a A'oluntan* suicidal abstinence of sixtA-three daA's. 

Halier' cites a number of examples of long abstinence, but most ex- 
traordinary AA'as that of a girl of Confolens, described by Citois of Poitiera, 
AA'ho published a history of the case in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This girl i.s .eaid to have pas.^ed three entire years, from eleven to four- 
teen, Avithout taking any kind of aliment. In the “ Harlcian [Miscellanies ” is 
a copy of a paper humbly olfcred to the Royal Society by John Reynolds, 
containing a discourse upon prodigious abstinence, occasioned by the tAvclve 
months’ fasting of a AA’oman named Martha Taylor, a damsel of Derbyshire. 
Plot*'^' gives a groat variety of curious anecdotes of prolonged abstinence. 
Ames ” refers to “ the true and admirable history of the maiden of Con- 
folens,” mentioned by Haller. In the Annual Register, vol. i., is an 
account of three jicrsons Avho AA’cre buried five Aveeks in the snoAv ; and in 
the same journal, in 1762, is the history of a girl aa'Iio is said to have sub- 
sisted nearly four years on AA’atcr. In 1684 four minors Avere buried in a 
coal-pit in Horstel, a half mile from Liege, Belgium, and lived lAventy-four 
days Avithout food, cA’cntually making good recoveries. An analysis of the 
Avater used during their confinement shoAved aji almost total absence of 
organic matter and only a slight residue of calcium salts.*' 

Joanna Crippen lay six days in the snoAv without nutriment, being over- 
come by the cold Avhile on the AA'ay to her house ; she recovered despite her 
exposure.” Somis, physician to the King of Sardinia, gives an account of 
three AA'omcn of Piedmont, Italy, aa'Iio AA’cre saved from the ruins of a stable 


a 470, 1685. 1> 452, L. ix., 1],5. c 452 , L. xxiv. 4 629, 158. 

c .586, XV., 45. f 629, 1668. S 462. T. xxiii. 

•* “ Aimt. of the Absorbent A^'cssels,” 101. ' 462, T. vi., 147. 

i 708, 1722. ^ 789, 1880, xxx., 350. ' 400, T. vi., 171 ci scq. 

™ “Topographical Antiquities.” » 629, 1634. <> 629, 1700-20, v., S08. 
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where they had been buried b)' an avalanche of snow, March 19, 1755, 
thirty-seven days before. Thirty houses and 22 inhabitants were buried in 
this catastrophe, and these three women, together with a child of two, were 
sheltered in a stable over which the snow lodged 42 feet deep. They were 
in a manger 20 inches broad and upheld by a strong arch. Their enforced 
position was with their backs to the wall and their knees to their faces. One 
woman had 15 chestnuts, and, fortunately, there were two goats near by, and 
Avithin reach some hay, sufficient to feed them for a short time. By milking 
one of the goats AA’hich had a kid, they obtained about tAvo pints daily, upon 
Avhich they subsisted for a time. They quenched their thirst AAuth melted 
snoAA’ liquefied by the heat of their hands. Their sufferings AA'ere greatly in- 
creased by the filth, extreme cold, and their uncomfortable positions ; their 
clothes had rotted. When they Avere taken out their eyes AA'ere unable to 
endure the light, and their stomachs at first rejected all food. 

AVhile returning from Cambridge, Februaiy' 2, 1799, Elizabeth Wood- 
cock dismounted from her horse, Avhich ran aAvay, leaving her in a violent siioaa- 
stnrra. She Avas soon ovenA’helmed by an enormous drift six feet high. The 
sensation of hunger ceased after the firet day and that of thii-st predominated, 
Avhich she quenched by sucking snoAA'. She AA'as discoA’ered on the 10th of 
Februaiy, and although suffering from extensive gangrene of the toes, she 
recoA’-ered. Hamilton® says that at a barracks near Oppido, celebrated for its 
earthquakes, there AA’ere rescued tAvo girls, one sixteen and the other eleven ; 
the former had remained under the ruins Avithoiit food for eleven days. 
This poor creature had counted the days by a light coming through a small 
opening. The other girl remained six days under the ruin in a confined 
and distressing posture, her hands pressing her cheek until they had almost 
made a hole in it. Taa’o persons were buA’ied under earthquake ruins at 
Messina for tAA’enty-three and twenty-tAA’o days each. 

Thomas Creaser*’ gives the histoiy’ of Joseph Lockier of Bath, aa’Iio, Avhiie 
going through a AA’oods betAA’een 6 and 7 P. m., on the 18th of August, 
Avas struck insensible by a violent thunderbolt. His senses gradually re- 
turned and he felt excessively cold. His clothes AA’ere wet, and his feet so 
sAA’ollen that the poAA’er of the lower exti’emities Avas totally gone and that of 
the arms AA’as much impaired. For a long time he AA’as unable to articulate 
or to summon assistance. Early in September he heard some persons in the 
Avood and, having managed to summon them in a feeble voice, told them his 
stoiy. They declared him to be an impostor and left him. On the 
evening of the same day his late master came to his assistance and remoA’ed 
him to SAA’an Inn. He affirmed that during his exposure in the AA’Oods he 
had nothing to eat ; though distressing at first, hunger soon subsided and 
pelded to thirst, AA'hich he appeased by cheAving grass haA’ing beads of AA’ater 
thereon. He slept during the warmth of the day, but the cold kept him 
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awake at niglit. During Iiis sleep he dreamt of eating and drinking. On 
November 17, ISOG, several surgeons of Bath made an affidavit, in wliich 
they stated that this man was admitted to the Bath City Dispensary on 
September 15th, almost a month after his reputed stroke, in an extremely 
emaciated condition, with his legs and thighs shriveled as well as motionless. 
Tliere were several livid spot.®! on his legs and one toe was grangrenons. 
After some time they amputated the toe. The power in the lower extremities 
soon returned. 

In relating his travels in the Levant, Hasselqnist mentions 1000 Abyssini- 
ans who became destitute of j)rovisions Avhile en route to Cairo, and who lived 
two months on gum arabic alone, arriving at their destination witliout any 
unu.xual sickness or mortalih'. Dr. Franklin lived on bread and water for a 
fortnight, at tlie rale of ten jjoiinds per week, and maintained himself stout 
and healtliy. Sir John Pringle knew a lady of ninety who lived on pure 
fat meat. Gower of Chelmsford had a patient who lived ton years on a 
pint of tea daily, only now or then chewing a half dozen raisins or almonds, 
but not swallowing them. Once in long intervals she took a little bread. 

Brassavolus describes a younger daughter «>f Frederick King of Naples, 
who lived entirely without meat, and could not endure even the taste of it ; 
as often as she put any in her month .«ho fell fainting. The monks of j\Ionto 
Santo (Mount Athos) never touched animal food, but lived on vcgctal>le.s, 
Jtlive.s, and cheese. In 1806 one of them at the age of one hundred and twenty 

was healthv. 

« 

Sometimes in the older writings we find records of incredible abstinence. 
Jonston" s])eaks of a man in 1460 Avho, after an unfortunate matrimonial 
experience, lived alone for fifteen years, taking neither food nor drink. Petrus 
Aponensis cites the instance of a girl fasting for eight years. According to 
Jon.'ston, Hermolus lived fortv vears on air alone. This same author has 
also collected cases of abstinence lasting eleven, twenty-two, and thirty years, 
and cites Aristotle as an authority in substantiating his instances of fa.*«ting 
girls. 

Wadd, the celebrated authority on corj)ulence, quotes Pennant in mentioning 
a woman in Rosshire Avho lived one and three-quarters years without moat or 
•Irink. Granger had under ob.scrvation a woman by the name of Ann Moore, 
fifty-eight years of age, who fasted for two ycara. Fabricius Hildanus^’* re- 
lates of Apollonia Schreiera that she lived three years without meat or drink. 
He also tolls of Eva Flegen, who began to fast in 1596, and from that time on, 
for sixteen years, lived without meat or drinlc. According to the Rev. Thos. 
Stcill, Janet Young fasted sixteen years and partially prolonged her absti- 
nence for fifty years. Tlic Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’’ which 
contains a mention of the foregoing case, also descril)es the case of Janet 
Maclood, who fasted for four years, showing no signs of emaciation, Bcnja- 
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min Kush siieaks of a case mentioned in a letter to St. George Tucker, fTOin 
J. A. Stuart, of a man Avho, after receiving no benefit from a 3 'ear’s treatment 
for liemijjlegia, resolved to starve himself to death. He totally abstained 
from food for sixty days, living on water and chewing apples, but spitting 
out the indp ; at the expiration of this time he died. Eccles “ relates the 
history of a beautiful young woman of sixteen, who upon the death of a 
most indulgent father refused food for thirty-four daj's, and soon afterward 
for fifty-four daj’s, losing all her senses but that of touch. 

There is an account*' of a French adventurer, the Chevalier de Saint- 
Lubin, who had a loathing for food and abstained from every kind of meat 
and drink for fiftj'-eight daj's. Saint-Sauver, at that time Lieutenant of the 
Ba.stille, put a close watch on this man and certified to the verity of the fast. 
The European Magazine in 1783 contained an account of the Calabria earth- 
quake, at which time a girl of eighteen was buried under ruins for six 
<lay.s. The edge of a barrel fell on her ankle and partly separated it, the dust 
and mortar effectuall)' stopping the hemorrhage. The foot dro 2 Jped ofiF and 
the wound healed without medical assistance, the girl making a conqfiete re- 
covery. There is an account taken from a document in the Vatican of a 
man living in 1306, in the reign of Pope Clement V., who fasted for two 
j'cars.® McHaughton •* mentions Rubin Kelsej', a medical student afflicted 
with melancholia, M’ho voluntarily fasted for fiftj'-three daj’S, drinking 
copiously and greedily of water. For the first six Aveelcs he walked about, 
and was strong to the day of his death. 

Hammond has proved many of the reimrts of “fasting girls ” to have 
been untrustivorthy. The case of Miss Faucher of Brookljm, who ■was sup- 
posed to have taken no food for fourteen years, was fraudulent. He says that 
Ann ^loore mis fed by her daughter in several waj’s ; when washing her 
mother’s face she used towels wet with gravy, milk, or strong arrow-root meal. 
She also conveyed food to her mother by means of kisses. One of the “ fast- 
ing girls,” Margaret Weiss, although only ten years old, had such powers of 
deceirtion that after being watched by the jwiest of the parish, Dr. Bucol- 
dianus, she was considered free from juggling, and, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, she grew, walked, and talked like other children of her age, still 
maintaining that she used neither food nor drink. In several other cases 
reported all attemjits to discover imposture failed. As we ajrproach more 
modem times the detection is more frequent. Sarah Jacobs, the Welsh fast- 
ing girl who attained such celelrrity among the laitj', was taken to Guy’s 
Hospital on December 9, 1869, and after being watched by eight experienced 
nurses for eight days she died of starvation. A irostmortem examination of 
Anna Garbero of Kacconis, in Piedmont,® who died on May 19, 1828, after 
having endured a suiiposed fast of two j^ears, eight months, and eleven days, 
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revealed . remarkable intestinal changes. Tlie serous membi'anes were all 
callous ind thickened, and the canal of the sigmoid flexure was totally obliter- 
ated. The mucous membi'anes were all soft and friable, and presented the 
appearance of incipient gangrene. 

Modern Cases. — Turning now to modern literature, we have cases of mar- 
velous abstinence well substantiated by authoritative evidence. Dickson " 
describes a man of sixty-two, suffering from monomania, who refused food 
for four months, but made a successful recovery. Richardson'’ mentions a 
case, happening in 1848, of a man of thirty-three who voluntarily fasted for 
fifty-five days. His reason for fasting, which it was impossible to combat, 
was that he had no gastric juice and that it was utterly useless for him to 
take any nutrition, as he had no means of digesting it. He lived on water 
until the day of his death. Richard.son gives an interesting account of the 
changes noticed at tlie necropsy. There is an account of a religious mendi- 
cant of tlie Jain caste' who as a means of penance fasted for ninety-one days. 
The previous year ho had fasted eighty-six days. lie had spent his life in 
strict asceticism, and during his fasting he was always engrossed in prayer. 

Collins*' dc.«eribes a maiden lady of eighty, always a modciiite cater, who 
was attacked by bronchitis, during which she took food as usual. Two days 
after her recovery, without any known cause, she refused all food and con- 
tinued to do .00 for thirty-three day.s, when she died. She was delirious 
throughout this fa.st and slept daily seven or eight hours. As a rule, she 
drank about a wineglas.'«ful of Avatcr each dav and her urine was scantv and 
almost of the consistency of her feces. There is a remarkable case of a girl of 
seventeen ' >vho, suffering with typhoid fever associated with engorgement of 
the abdomen and suppression of the functions of assimilation, fasted for 
four months without visible diminution in weight. Pierce^ reports the history 
of a woman of twenty-six who fasted for three months and made an excellent 
reeoveiy. 

Grants describes the “ I\Iarket Harborough fasting-girl,” a maiden of 
nineteen, who abstained from food from April, 1874, until December, 
1877, although continually using morphia. Throughout her fast she had 
periodic convulsions, and voided no urine or feces for twelve months before 
her death. There was a middle-aged woman in England in 18G0 Avho for two 
years lived on opium, giii, and water. Pier chief symptoms were almost 
daily sickness and epileptic fits three times a week. She was absolutely 
constipated, and at her death her abdomen was so distended as to present the 
appearance of ascites. After death, the distention of the abdomen was found 
to be due to a coating of fat, four inches thick, in the parietes. There was 
no obstruction to the intestinal canal and no fecal or other accumulation 
within it. 
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Chriptina Marshall,” a girl of fourteen, went fifteen and one-half months 
without taking solid nourishment She slept very little, seldom spoke, but 
occasionally asked the time of day. She took sweets and water, with beef 
tea at intervals, and occasionally a small piece of orange. She died April 
18, 1882, after having been confined to her bed for a long while. 

King,'* a surgeon, U. S. A., gives an account of the deprivation of a squad 
of cavalry uiimbcriiig 40. "While scouting for Indians on the plains they 
went for eighty-si.v hours without Avater ; when relieved their mouths and 
tliroats were so dry that even brown sugar u’ould not dissolve on their tongues. 
JIany were delirious, and all had drawn fresh blood from their horses. 
Despite repeated vomiting, some drank their own urine. They were nearly 
all suffering from overpoAvering dyspnea, two Avere dead, and tAvo Avere 
missing. The suffering aa'us increased by the acrid atmosphere of the dry 
plains ; the slightest exercise in tliis climate proA'okcd a thirst. MacLoughlin,” 
the surgeon in charge of the S. S. City of Chester, speaks of a young stoAv- 
uAA’ay found by the stCA'edores in an insensible condition after a A’oyage of 
elcA’cn days. The man AA'as brought on deck and revh'ed sufficiently to 
be sent to St. Yinceut’s Hosintal, N. Y., about one and one-half hours 
after discovciy, in an extremely emaciated, cold, and nearly pulseless condi- 
tion. He gave his name as John Donnelly, aged tAA'enty, of Dumbarton, 
Scotland. On the aa’IioIg A'oyago he had nothing to eat or drink. He had 
found some salt, of AA'hich he ate two handftds, and he had in his pocket a 
small flask, empty. Into this flask he voided his urine, and aftenvard drank 
it. Until the second day he Avas intensely hungr)'-, but after that time Avas 
consumed by a burning thirst ; he shouted four or five hours cA’^ery day, 
hoping that he might be heard. After this he became insensible and re- 
meinbered nothing until he CAArakened in the hospital AA'here, under careful 
treatment, he finally recoA^ered. 

Fodere mentions some AA’orltmen Avho Avere buried alive fourteen days in a 
cold, damp cavern under a ruin, and yet all lived. There is a modern instance 
of a person being buried thirty-tAA'o days beneath suoaa’’, AAdthout food.^ The 
Lancet ® notes that a pig fell off DoA'^er Cliff and aa'os picked up aliA'e one 
hundred and sixty days after, having been partially imbedded in debris. 
It Avas so surrounded by the chalk of the cliff that little motion AA^as possible, 
and AA’armth Avas secui’ed by the enclosing material. Thte animal had there- 
fore liA'cd on its oavu fat during tlie entire period. 

Among the modern exhibitionists may be mentioned Merlatti, the fast- 
ing Italian, and Succi, both of AA'hom fasted in Paris ; Alexander Jacques, 
AA'ho fasted fifty days ; and the American, Dr. Tanner, aa'Iio achieA^ed great 
notoriety by a fast of foity days, during AA’hich time he exhibited progressive 
emaciation. Merlatti, aa’Iio fasted in Paris in 1886, lost 22 pounds in a 
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montli j during liis fast of fifty days he drank only jwirc filtered water. Prior 
to tlic fast his farewell meal con<i*tcd of a whole fat goo«c, including the bime-, 
two pounds of raist lioef, vegetables for two, and a plate of ^vnlnut8, the lat- 
ter eaten whole. Alexander Jacques * fasted fifty days and Sticcl fasted forty 
days. Jncquc« lo«t 28 pounds and 4 ouna’s (from 142 [>ounds, 8 ounces to 
114. jxnmds, 4 ounces), n-hile Siicci’s lo'S'< was 84 pounds and 3 outieee. 
Sue(4 diminished in height from 65| to G44 inclio-, while Jacques increased 
from 044 to 6.!)4 inclics. Jncf[nes smoked cigiirettes ina'ssantly, using 700 
in the fifty days, althmigh, by profcirional advice, lie stopped tlie liabit on the 
forty-second day. Three or foui* time- a day he took a powder made of iicrl)s, 
to which he naturally attributed his power <»f prolonging life witlwut fowl. 
Sueci remainc<l in a room in which he kept the tcmi>erature at a very high 
point. In sjKaking of Sneei’- latest feat a recent re|>i>rt says • « It 1ms 
come to light in his latent attenijit to go for fifty d.ny< witlwut food titat he 
privately regaletl hini-elf on soiip, lK*ef<teak, choeoLite, ami eggs. It wa-* 
also discovered that one of the ‘committw,’ nOmweri* siip|)o-wl to watch and 
see tlint the experiment conducted in a bona fide manner, 'stood in ’ with 
tlic fiistcr and heliH'd him deceive the othen*. The result of the ^'itmiia ex- 
periment is Iwund ti> (-a-t su-quclon on all pivviott- fa-ting aceoraplidunent-. 
of Signor Siioci, if not iqxin tlio-e of In- pretlcce— or-.” 

Although all tlic^e nnxlern fa-ters liavc Itecn accu-ed (jf being jailer! 
and deceiver*, throughout their fast-* tlwy showc<l constant decrease in weight, 
and inqtcctioit by vWtor* was welcontwl at all times. TItoy invariably invitwl 
medical attention, awl nmie were under the fk>se«t sim'cillance ; altlimigh we 
ni{>y not implicitly believe tliat tbe fasts wcK* in every re-pect bmia fide, yet 
wc must acknowledge that these men displayed gmit endurance in their 
apparent indiflerenee for food, tlic depri\*atioii of which in a nomml individual 
for one day only cjuim-* intense suffering. 

Anomalies of Temperature.— In reviewing the report- of the highest 
reconled temperature- «f the luinian bwly, it mnat he I'ememlici’ed that no 
matter how good the evidence or how authentic the reference thera is always 
cliaiice for malingering. It i- posaible to send the index of an ortlinaiy ther- 
mometer up to the t<»p in ton nr fifteen seconds by nibbing it between tlie 
«lightlv moi-tenwl thumb aiul the fii^r, cxertiug cousidcrable ]>ressuro at the 
time. There are several other mean* of artificially producing enormous tem- 
peratures \rith little ri«k of detection, ami as the scusitivenoss of the ther- 
mometer l>ecorae« greater tlic easier )■< the dcccjition. 

Maokenzie’* re|»ort« the temperature-range of a woman of forty-rtvo who 
suffered until cn>ipelaton$ inflammation of a stump of the leg. Throughout 
a somewhat protracted illness, In«ting from February 20 to April 22, 1870, 
the temperatura many times registered between Ift.S® and 111® F. About a 
year later she was again troubled u'ith the stump, and this time the tempera- 
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hire reached as high as 114". Although under the circumstances, as any 
rational physician would, Mackenzie suspected fraud, he could not detect 
any method of deception. Finally the woman confessed that she had pro- 
duced the temperature artificially by means of hot-water bottles, poultices, etc. 

MacXab “ records a case of rheumatic fever in which the temperature was 
111.4° F. as indicated by two thermometers, one in the axilla and the other 
in the groin. This high degree of temperature was maintained after death. 
Before the Clinical Society of London, Teale ** reported a case in ivhich, at dif- 
ferent times, there were recoi'ded temperatures from 110° to 120° F. in the 
mouth, rectum, and axilla. According to a comment in the Lancet, there ivas 
no way that the patient could have ailifieially produced this temperature, and 
during convalescence the thermometer used registered normal as well as sub- 
normal temperatures. Caesar ® speaks of a girl of fifteen with enteric fever, 
whose temperature, on two occasions 110° F., reached the limit of the mer- 
cury in the thermometer. 

There have been instances mentioned in which, in order to escape duties, 
prisoners have artificially produced high temperatures, and the same has occa- 
sionally been obseiwed among conscripts in the anny or navy. There is an 
account of a habit of prisoner of introducing tobacco into the rectum, 
thereby reducing the pulse to an alarming degree and insuring their exemp- 
tion from labor. In the Adelaide Hospital in Dublin ® there was a case in 
which the temperature in the vagina and groin registered from 120° to 130°, 
and one day it reached 130.8° F.; the patient recovered. Ormerod^ men- 
tions a nervous and hysteric* woman of thirty-rivo, a sufferer ndth acute 
rheumatism, whose temperature rose to 115.8° F. She insisted on leaving 
the hospital when her temperature was still 104°. 

AVunderlich mentions a case of tetanus in which the temperature rose to 
46.40° C. (115.5° F.), and before death it was as high as 44.75° C. Obei^ 
niei’B mentions 108° F. in typhoid fever. Kartulus’* speaks of a child of 
five, with typhoid fever, who at different times had temperatures of 107°, 
108°, and 108.2° F. ; it finally recovered. He also quotes a case of pyemia 
in a boy of seven, whose temperature rose to 107.6° F. He also speaks of 
"Wunderlich’s case of remittent fever, in which the temperature reached 107.8° 
F. "W ilson Fox, in mentioning a case of rheumatic fever, says the tempera- 
tm-e reached 110° F. 

Philipson* gives an account of a female servant of twenty-tliree who 
suffered from a neurosis which influenced the vasomotor nervous system, and 
eau&ed hysteria associated with abnormal temperatures. On the evening of 
July 9th her temperature was 112° F. ; on the 16th, it was 111° ; on the 
18th, 112° ; on the 24th, 117° (axilla); on the 2Sth, in the left axilla it 
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was 117°, in tlie right axilla, 114°, and in the mouth, 112°; on the 29th, it 
was 115° in tlie right axilla, 110° in the loft axilla, and 116° in the mouth. 
The patient was discharged the following September. Steel of Manchester " 
."pealvs of a hysteric female of twenty, whose temperature was 110.4°. 
Mahomed’’ mentions a hysteric woman of twenty-two at Guy’s Hospital, 
London, with phthisis of the left lung, associated with marked hectic fevers. 
Having registered the limit of the ordinary thermometers, the physicians 
procured one with a .«calc reaching to 130° F. She objected to using the large 
thermometer.^, saying they were “horse thermometers.” On October 15, 
1879, however, they .succeeded in obtaining a temperature of 128° F. with 
the large thermometer. In March of the following year she died, and the 
necropsy revealed nothing indicative of a cause for these enormous temjiora- 
tures. She was suspected of fnuul, and was closely watched in Guy’s Hos- 
pital, but never, in the slightc.st way, was she detected in using artificial means 
to elevate the tempci-ature record. 

In cases of in.^olation it i.s not at all unusual to see a patient who.se tem- 
perature cannot be registered by an ordinary thermometer. Any one who 
has been resident at a ho'^pital in which heat-ca.'-es are received in the sum- 
mer will substantiate this. At the Emergency I-Io.spital in Washington, dur- 
ing recent yeai*s, several ca.‘*c.s have been brought in which the temperatures 
were above the ordinary regi.stering point of the hospital thermometers, and 
one of the mo.st extraoi'dinary cases recovered. 

At a meeting of the Association of American Phy.sicians in 1895, Jacobi 
of Xew York reported a case of hyperthermy reaching 148 ° F. This 
instance occurred in a jirolbundly hysteric fireman, who suffered a rather 
severe injury as the result of a fall between the revolving rods of some 
machinery, and was rendered unconscious for four days. Thereafter he com- 
plained of variou.s pain.«i, bloody expectoration, and had convulsions at vary- 
ing intervals, with los.s of consciousnes.'^, rapid respiration, unacceleratod 
pulse, and excessively high temperature, the last on one occasion reaching 
the height of 148° F. The temperature was taken carefully in the presence 
of a number of persons, and all possible precautions were observed to ]n’e- 
vent deception. The thermometer was variously placed in the month, anus, 
axilla, popliteal space, groin, urethra, and different instruments were from 
time to time employed. The behavior of the jiatient was much influenced 
by attention and by suggestion. For a period of five days the temperature 
averaged continuously between 120° and 125° F. 

In the discussion of the foregoing case, "Welch of Baltimore referred to a 
case that had been reported in which it was said that the tcmpei'ature reached 
as high as 171 ° F. These extraordinary elevations of tem])erature, he said, 
appear physically impossible when they arc long continued, as they arc fatal 
to the life of the animal cell. 
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In tlic baine comicction Shattuck of Boston added that he had observed a 
temperature of 117° F. ; everj’ precaution had been taken to prevent fraud 
or deception. The patient was a hysteric young woman. 

Jacobi closed the discussion by insisting that his observations had been 
made with the greatest care and precautions and under many different cir- 
cumstances. He had at first viewed the case with skeijticism, but he could 
not doubt the results of his observation. He added, that although we cannot 
explain anomalies of this kind, this constitutes no reason why we should deny 
their occurrence. 

Duffy" records one of the lowest temperatures on record in a negress 
of thirty-five who, after an abortion, showed only 84° F. in the mouth and 
axillffi. She died the next day. 

The amount of external heat that a human being can endure is 
sometimes remarkable, and the range of temperature compatible with life is 
none the less extraordinarj’. The Esquimaux and the inhabitants of the ex- 
treme north at times endure a temperature of — 60° F., while^ some of the 
people living in equatorial regions are apparently healthy at a temperature as 
high as 130° F., and work in the sun, M'here the temperature is far higher. 
In the engine-rooms of some steamers plying in tropical waters temperatures 
as high ns 150° F. have been registered, yet the engineers and the stokers 
become habituated to this heat and labor in it without apparent suffering. In 
Turkish baths, by progressively exposing themselves to graduated tempera- 
ture.'j, peraons have been able to endure a heat considerably above the boiling 
point, though having to protect their persons from the furniture and floore and 
walls of the rooms. The hot air in these rooms is intensely dry, provoking 
profuse perepiration. Sir Joseph Banks remained some time in a room the 
temperature of which was 211° F., and his own temperature never mounted 
above normal. 

There have been exhibitionists who claimed particular ability to endure 
intense heats without any ^^sible disadvantage. These men are generally 
styled “ human salamanders,” and must not be confounded with the “fire- 
eatere,” who, as a rule, are simply jugglers. Martinez,’' the so-called “ French 
Salamander,” wa.*! born in Havana. As a baker he had exposed himself from 
boyhiwd to very high temperatui’es, and he subsequently gave public exhibi- 
tion'. of his extraordinary ability to endure heat. He remained in an oven 
erected in the middle of the Gardens of Tivoli for fourteen minutes when the 
temjierature in the oven was 338° F. His pulse on entering was 76 and on 
coming out 130. He .often duplicated this feat before vast assemblages, 
though hardly ever attaining the same degree of temperature, the ther- 
mometer generally van’ing from 250° F. upward. Chamouni was the cele- 
brated “ Russian Salamander,” assuming the title of “ The Incombustible.” ® 
Hifc great feat was to enter an oven with a raw leg of mutton, not retiring 
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until the meat was well baked. This person eventually lost his life in the 
performance of this feat ; his ashes were conveyed to his native town, where 
a monument was erected over them. Since the time of those two contempo- 
raneous salamanders there have been many others, but probably none have 
attained the same notorietv. 

In this eonnection Tillet speaks of some servant girls to a baker who for 
fifteen minutes supported a temperature of 270® F.; for ton minutes, 279° F.; 
and for several minutes, 364° F., thus surpassing jMartinez. In the Glasgow 
^Icdical Journal, 1859, there is an account of a baker’s daughter who remained 
twelve minutes in an oven at 274° F. Chantrey, the sculptor, and his work- 
man arc said to have entered with impunity a furnace of over 320° F. 

In some of the savage ceremonies of fire worship the degree of heat en- 
dured by the participants is really remarkable, and even if the rites are per- 
formed by skilful juggling, nevertheless, the ability to endure intense heat is 
wortliy of comment. A recent report says : — 

“ The most remarkable ceremonial of fire worship that survives in this 
country is practised by the Xavajos. They believe in purification by fire, and 
to this end they literally wash themselves in it. The feats they perform with 
it far exceed the most wonderful acts of fire-eating and fire-handling accom- 
plished by civilized jugglers. In preparation for the festival a gigantie heap 
of dry wood is gatliored from the desert. At tlie appointed moment the great 
pile of inflannnal)le brush is lighted and in a few moments the whole of it is 
ablaze. Storms of sparks fiy 100 feet or more into the air, and aslios fall 
about like a shower of snow. The ceremony always takes place at night and 
the cfiect of it is both weird and impressive. 

“Just when the fire is raging at its hottest a whistle is heard from the 
outer darkne-ss and a dozen warriors, lithe and lean, dressed simjily in narrow 
white breech-cloths and moccasins and daubed with white earth so as to look 


like so many living statues, come bounding through the entrance to tlic corral 
that incloses the flaming heap. Yelping like avo1vo.s, they move slowly toward 
the fire, bearing aloft slender wands tipped with balls of eagle-down. Rush- 
ing aronnd the fire, always to the left, they begin thrusting their wands toward 
the fire, trying to burn off the down from the tips. Owing to the intensity of 
the heat this is difficult to accomplish. One warrior dashes wildly toward 
tlie fire and retreats ; another lies as close to the ground as a frightened lizard, 
endeavoring to wriggle himself up to the fire ; otlicra seek to catch on their 
Avands the sparks that fly in the air. At last one by one they all succeed in 
burning the downy balls from the AA’ands. The test of endurance is very 
severe, the heat of the fire being so great. 

“ The remarkable feats, hoAA'cver, are performed in connection Avith another 
dance that folloAA's. This is licralded by a tremendous bloAving of horns. The 
noise grows louder and louder until suddenly ten or more men run into the 
corral, each of them carrying Iaa'o thick bundles of shredded cedar bark. 
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Four times tliey run around tlie fire waving the bundles, which are tlien lighted. 
Jfow begins a wild race around the fire, the rapid running causing the brands 
to tlirow out long streamers of flames over the hands and arms of the dancers. 
The latter apply the brands to their own mule bodies and to the bodies of their 
comrades in front. A warrior uull seize the flaming mass as if it were a 
sponge, and, keeping close to the man he is pursuing, will mb his back with 
it as if bathing him. The sufferer in turn catches up with the man in front 
of him and bathes him in flame. From time to time the dancers sponge their 
own backs with the flaming brands. When a brand is so far consumed that 
it can no longer be held it is dropped and the dancers disai)pcar from the 
corral. The spectators pick up the flaming bunches thus dropped and bathe 
their own hands in the fire. 

" Xo satisfactory explanation seems to be obtainable as to the means by 
which the dancers in this extraordinary’ performance are able to escape injury. 
Apparently they do not suffer from any burns. Doubtless some protection is 
affoixled by the earth that is applied to their bodies.” 

Spontaneous combustion of the human body, although doubted by 
the medical men of this day, has for many years been the subject of much 
discussion ; only a few j'eai's ago, among the writers on this subject, there were 
as many credulous as there were skeptics. There is, however, no reliable 
evidence to support the belief in die spontaneous combustion of the bod)'. A 
few apochiy'phal cases only have been recorded. The opinion that the tissues 
of drunkards might be so saturated with alcohol as to render the body com- 
bustible is disproved by tlic simple experiment of placing flesh in spirits for 
a long time and then trying to burn it. Liebig and others found that flesh 
soaked in alcohol would burn only until the alcohol was consumed. That 
various substances ignite spontaneously is explained by chcmic phenomena, 
the conditions of which do not exist in die human frame. "Watkins “ in speak- 
ing of the inflammability of the human body remarks that on one occasion 
he tried to consume the body of a pirate given to him by a U. S. Marshal. 
He built a rousing fire and piled wood on all night, and had not got the body 
consumed by die forenoon of the following day. Quite a feasible reason for 
supposed spontaneous human combusdon is to be found in several cases quoted 
by Taylor,'®’ in which persons falling asleep, possibly near a fire, have been 
accidentally ignited, and becoming first stupefied by the smoke, and then suffo- 
cated, have been burned to charcoal without awaking. Drunkenness or groat 
exhaustion m.iy also explain certain cases. In substantiation of the possi- 
bility of Taylor’s instances several prominent physiologists have remarked that 
persons have endured severe burns during sleep and have never w’akcned. 
There is an account of a man w'ho lay down on the top of a lime kiln, which 
was fired during his sleep, and one leg was burned entirely off without awaking 
the man, a fact explained by the veiy slow and gradual increase of temperature. 

* 593 , 1870 . 
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The theories advanced by the advocates of spontaneous human combus- 
tion are very ingenious and deserve mention here. An old authority lias 
said : “ Our blood is of sucii a nature, as also our lymph and bile : all ol’ 
which, when dried by art, flame like spirit of wine at the approacli of the 
least fire and burn away to ashes.” Lord Bacon mentions spontaneous com- 
bustion, and Marccllus Donatus says that in the time of Godefroy of 
Bouillon there were people of a certain locality who supposed themselves to 
have been burning of an invisible fire in their entrails, and he adds that some 
cut olf a hand or a foot when the burning began, that it should go no further. 
What may have been the malady with which these people suflered must be a 
matter of conjecture. 

Overton,® in a paper on this subject, remarks that in the “ ^Memoirs of 
the Royal Society' of Paris,” 1751, there is related an account of a butcher 
who, opening a diseased beef, was burned by a flame which issued from 
the maw of the animal ; there was first an explosion which rose to a 
height of five feet and continued to blaze several minutes with a highly oflen- 
sivc odor. Morton saw a flame emanate from beneath the skin of a hog at 
the instant of making an incision through it. Ruysch, the famous Dutch 
physician, remarks that he introduced a hollow bougie into a woman’s stomach 
he had just opened, and he observed a vapor issuing from the mouth of the 
tube, and this lit on contact with the atmosphere. This is jn’obably an exag- 
geration of the properties of the hydrogen sulphid found in the stomach. 
There is an account of a man of forty-three, a gross feeder, who was par- 
ticularly fond of flits and a victim of psoriasis palmaria, who on going to bod 
one night, after extinguishing the light in the room, was surprised to find him- 
self enveloped in a phosphorescent halo ; this continued for several days and 
recurred after furiher indiscretions in diet. It is well known that there arc 
insects and other creatures of the lower animal kingdom which possess the 
peculiar quality of phosphorescence. 

There arc numerous cases of spontaneous combustion of the human 
body reported by the older writers. Bartholimis mentions an instance after 
the peraon had drunk too much wine. Fonqiiet mentions a person ignited by 
lightning. Schrader speaks of a person from whose mouth and fauces after 
a debauch issued fire. Schurig ® tells of flames issuing fi-nm the vulva, and 
Moscati ^ records the same occurrence in parturition ; Sinibaldus,"'’' Borellus,®” 
and Bicrling have also written on this subject, and the Ephemcrides con- 
tains a number of instances. 

In 1763 Bianchini, Prebendary’ of Verona, published an account of the 
death of Countess Cornelia Bandi of Cesena, who in her sixty-second year 
was consumed bv a fire kindled in her own bodv. In explanation Bianchini 
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said that the fire was caused in the entrails by the inflamed effluvia of the 
bloodj by the juices and fermentation in the stomach, and, lastly, by fieiy 
evaporations which exhaled from the spirits of wine^brandy, etc. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1763, there is recorded an account of three noble- 
men who, in emulation, drank great quantities of strong liquor, and two of 
them died scorched and suffocated by a flame forcing itself from the stomacli. 
There is an account of a poor woman in Paris in the last century who drank 
plentifully of spirits, for three years taking virtually nothing else. Her body 
became so combustible that one night while lying on a straw couch she was 
spontaneously burned to ashes and smoke. The evident cause of this com- 
bustion is too plain to be commented on. In the Lancet, 1845, there are two 
cases reported in which shortly before death luminous breath has been seen to 
issue from the mouth.® 

There is an instance reported of a professor of mathematics of thirty-five 
years of age and temperate, who, feeling a pain in his left leg, discovered a 
pale flame about the size of a ten-ceut piece issuing therefrom. As recent 
as March, 1850, in a Court of Assizes in Darmstadt during the trial of John 
Stauff, accused of the murder of the Countess Goerlitz, the counsel for the 
defense advanced the theor}’ of spontaneous human combustion, and such emi- 
nent doctors as von Siebold, Graff, von Liebig, and other prominent members 
of the Hessian medical fraternity were called to comment on its possibility ; 
principally on their testimony a conviction and life-imprisonment was secured. 
In 1870' there was a woman of thirty-seven, addicted to alcoholic liquors, who 
was found in her room M’ith her viscera and part of her limbs consumed by fire, 
but the hair and clothes intact. According to iTalforel,®'® in the Scientific 
American for 1870, there was a case reported by Flowers of Louisiana of a 
man, a hard drinker, who was sitting by a fire surrounded by his Christmas 
guests, when suddenly flames of a bluish tint burst from his mouth and nos- 
trils and he was soon a corpse. Flowers states that the body remained ex- 
tremely warm for a much longer period than usual. 

Statistics. — From an examination of 28 cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion, Jacobs ^ makes the following summary ; — 

(1) It has always occurred in the human living body. 

(2) The subjects were generally old pereons. 

(3) It was noticed more frequently in women than in men. 

(4) All the pereons were alone at tlie time of occurreiice. 

(5) They all led an idle life. 

(6) They were all corpulent or intemperate. 

(7) Most frequently at the time of occurrence there was a light and some 
ignitible substance in the room. 

(8) The combustion was rapid and was finished in from one to seven hours. 
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(9) Tlie room M'licro the combustion took piece was generally filled with 
a thick vapor and the walls covered witli a thick, carbonaceous substance. 

(10) The trunk was usually the part most frequently destroyed ; some part 
of the head and extremities remained. 

(11) AVith but two exceptions, the combustion occurred in winter and in 
the northern regions. 

Magnetic, Phosphorescent, and Electric Anomalies. — TJiere have 
been certain per.«ons who have appeared before the public uuder such names 
as the “ human magnet,” the “ electric lady,” etc. There is no doubt that 
some persons are supercharged with magnetism and electricity. For instance, 
it is quite possible for many pei’sons by drawing a rubber comb through the 
hair to produce a crackling noise, and even produce sparks in the dark. Some 
exhilntionists have been genuine curiosities of this sort, while others by skil- 
fully arranged electric ap[)ai’atus are enabled to perform their feats. A 
curious case was reported in this country many years ago," which apparently 
emanates from an aiithoritativ«> source. On the 2oth of January, 1837, a cer- 
tain lady became suddenly and unconseiou>ly charged with electricity. Her 
newly acquired power was first exhibited when pas-ing her hand over the face 
of her brother ; to the astonishment of both, vivid electric sparks passed from 
the ends of each finger. This power continued with augmented force from the 
25th of January to the last of Febiaiaiy, but finally became extinct about the 

middle of Mav of tlie sijme vear. 

• • 

Schneider'’ nienti(»ns a strong, healthy, dark-haired Capuchin monk, the 
removal of whose head-dress always induced a number of shining, crackling 
sparks from his hair or scalp. Bartliolinu.s observed a similar peculiarity in 
Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. In another case luininoiis sparks were given out 
whenever the jiatient passed urine. ^laivh relates two cases of phthisis in which 
the heads of the patients were surrounded by phosphorescent lights. Kaster 
mentions an instance in which light was seen in the perspiration and on the 
body linen after violent exertion. After exertion Jurine,® Guyton, and Dries- 
sen observed luminous urine jtassed by healthy persons, and Xasse mentions 
the same phenomenon in a phthisical patient. Percy and Stokes have ob- 
served phosphorescence in a carcinomatous ulcer. 

There is a description of a Zulu boy exhibited in Edinburgh in 1882 ^ 
whose body was so charged with electricity that ho could impart a shock to 
any of his j)atrons. He was about six and a-half years of age, bright, happy, 
and spoke English thoroughly well. From infancy he had been distinguished 
for this faculty, variable with the state of the atmosphere. As a rule, the act 
of shaking hands was generally attended by a quivering sensation like that 
produeed by an electric current, and contact with his tongue gave a still 
sharper shock. 
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Sir Cliarlcs Bell lias made extensive investigation of the subject of 
liunian magnetism and is probably the best authority on the subject, but 
many celebrated scientists have studied it thoroughly. In the Pittsburg 
Medical Review" there is a description of a girl of three and a half, a blonde, 
and extremely womanly for her age, who possessed a wonderful magnetic 
power. Metal spoons would adhere to her finger-tips, nose, or chin. Tlie 
child, liowever, could not pick up a steel needle, an article generally verj' 
sensitive to tlie magnet ; nor would a penny stick to any portion of her body. 

Only recently there was exhibited through this country a woman named 
Annie May Abbott, who styled heraelf the “ Georgia Electric Lady.” This 
person gave exhibitions of wonderful magnetic power, and invited tlie inspec- 
tion and discussion of medical men. Besides her chief accomplishment she 
po.">cs=5ed wonderful strength and was a skilled equilibrist. By placing her 
hands on the sides of a chair upon which a heavy man was seated, she u'ould 
raise it without apparent effort. She defied the strongest person in the audi- 
ence to take from her hand a stick which she had once grasped. Recent 
reports say that Miss Abbott is amusing herself now with the strong men of 
Cliina and Japan. The Japanese wrestlers, whose physical strength is cele- 
brated the world over, were unable to raise Miss Abbott from the floor, while 
with the tips of her fingers she neutralized their most strenuous efforts to lift 
even light objects, such as a cane, from a table. The possibilities, in this 
advanced era of electric mechanism, make fraud and deception so easy that 
it i*, extremely difficult to pronounce on the genuineness of any of the 
njodern exhibitions of human electricity. 

The Effects of Cold. — Gmelin, the famous scientist and investigator 
of this subject, says that man has lived where the temperature falls as low 
a-' — 157° F, Habit is a marked factor in this endurance. In Russia 
men and >vomen work with their breasts and arms uncovered in a temperature 
many degi*ces below zero and udtliout attention to the fact. In the most 
rigorous winter the inhabitants of the Alps work Mith bare breasts and the 
children ^port about in the snow. AYrapping himself in his pc//s«c the 
Russian sleeps in the snou-. This influence of habit is seen in the inability 
of intniders in northern lands to endure the cold, which has no effect on the 
indigenous people. On their way to besiege a Norwegian stronghold in 
1710, 7000 Swedes perished in the snows and cold of their neighboring 
country. On the retreat from Prague in 1742, the French army, under the 
rigorous sky of Bohemia, lost 4000 men in ten days. It is needless to 
speak of the thousands lost in Ivapoleon’s campaign in Russia in 1812. 

Pinel has remarked that the insane are less liable to the effects of cold than 
their normal fellows, and mentions the escape of a naked maniac, who, with- 
out any visible after-effect, in January, even, when the temperature was — 4° 
F., ran into the snow and gleefully rubbed his body with ice. In the French 
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journals in 1814 there is the record of tlie rescue of a naked crazy woman 
who was found in the Pyrenees, and who had apijarently sutfered none of tne 
ordinary effects of cold. 

Psychologic Effects of Cold. — ^Lambert says that the mind acts more 
quickly in cold weather, and that there has been a notion advanced that the 
emotion of hatred is much stronger in cold weatlicr, a theory exemplified by 
the assassination of Paul of Russia, the execution of Charles of England, and 
that of Louis of France. Emotions, such as love, bravery, patriotism, etc., 
together with diverse forms of excitement, seem to augment the ability of the 
human body to endure cold. 

Cold seems to have little effect on the generative function. In both 
Sweden, Norway, and other Northern countries the families are as large, if 
not larger, than in other countries- Cold undoubtedly imparts vigor, and, 
according to DeThou, Henry III. lost his effeminacy and love of pleasure 
in winter and reacquired a spirit of progress and reformation. Zimmerman 
has remarked that in a rigorous winter the lubberly Hollander is like the 
gayest Frenchman. Cold increases appetite, and Plutarch says Brutus ex- 
perienced intense bulimia while in the mountains, barely escaping perishing. 
AVith full rations the Greek soldiem under Xenophon suffered intense hunger 
as they traversed the snow-clad mountains of Armenia. 

Beaupr6 remarks that those who have the misfortune to be buried under 
the snow perish less quickly than those who are exposed to the open air, his 
observations having been made during the retreat of the French army from 
Moscow. In Russia it is curious to see fish frozen stiff, which, after trans- 
portation for great distances, return to life when plunged into cold water. 

Sudden death from cold baths and cold drinks has been known for many 
centuries. Mauriceau “ mentions death from cold baptism on the head, and 
Graseccus,^®^ Scaliger, Rush,®®® Schenck,^*® and Velschius ''®® mention 
deaths from cold drinks. Aventii, Fabricius Hildanus, the Ephemerides, 
and Curiy relate instances of a fatal issue follovdng the ingestion of cold 
water by an individual in a superheated condition. Cridland ’’ describes a 
case of sudden insensibility following the drinking of a cold fluid. It is 
said that Alexander the Great narrowly escaped death from a constrictive 
spasm, due to the fact that while in a copious sweat he plunged into the 
river Cydnus. Tissot gives an instance of a man dying at a fountain after a 
long draught on a hot day. Hippocrates mentions a similar fact, and there 
are many modern instances. 

The ordinary effects of cold on the skin locally and the system generally 
will not be mentioned here, except to add the remark of Captain AA’^ood that 
in Greenland, among his part^’, could be seen ulcerations, blisters, and other 
painful lesions of the sldn. In Siberia the Russian soldiers cover their noses 
and ears with greased paper to protect them against the cold. The Laj)- 
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IriiitltT.- juul f?:nnoTi‘(les, to avoid the dermal lesions caused by cold (possibly 
iiujimented l)y the friction of the wind and beating of snow), anoint their 
'•kin- witli rancid lisli oil, and arc able to endure temperatures as low as 

j()o K. In tlie retreat of the 10,000 Xenophon ordered all his soldiers 

to greu'C tin* i)iU‘ts exposed to the air. 

Effects of Working in Compressed Air. — ^According to a writer in 
C':i'-ier’.- Magazine,’ tlic highest working pressures recorded have been close 
to oO jxiiiiuK jier s(juare inch, but with extreme care in the selection of men, 
and foiTe!-i)onding care on the part of the men, it is veiy probable that this 
limit may l)e coii'-idcrably exceeded. Under average conditions the top 
limit may be j)lnced at about 45 pounds, the time of working, according to 
eoiiditiini', varying from four to six hours per shift. In the cases in which 
liighiT jire-'-urc' miglit lie used, the shifts for the men should be restricted to 
twt* of two hours each, separated by a considerable interval. As an example 
of hoavy ]ires«urc work under favorable conditions as to ventilation, without 
very bad ellccts on the men, Messrs. Sooysmith & Company had an experi- 
ence w ith a work on which men were engaged in six-hour shifts, separated 
into two part>^ by half-hour inter\'als for lunch. This work Avas excavation 
in ojK-n, .-eamy rock, carried on for several Avecks under about 45 pounds pres- 
-ure. The diameter of the material through Avhich the caisson is being sunk 
or upon whieli it may be resting at any time bears quite largely upon the 
ability of the men to stand the pressure necessary to hold back the Avatcr at 
that point. If the material be so porous as to permit a considerable leakage 
of air through it, there Avill naturally result a continuous change of air in the 
working diamber, and a corresponding relief of the men from the deleterious 
dVcot- which are nearly always produced by over-used air. 

I'rom i3tra.>burg in 1861 Bucuoy reports that during the building of a 
briilge at Kehl laborers had to AA’ork in compressed air, and it Avas found that 
the rc-jpiratious lo-t their regularity ; there AA'cre sometimes intense pains in 
the car-, which after a Avhilc ccasetl. It required a great effort to speak at 
' 1 \ atm<i']iherc.«, and it aa'us impossible to Avhislle. Pei^piration Avas veiypro- 
fu-c. Tho-e Avho had to AA'ork a long time lost their appetite.?, became 
emaciated, and congestion of the lung and brain AA'as obsciTcd. The moA'c- 
ment- of the limb- Avcrc easier than in normal air, though aftcnA'ard muscular 
and rheumatic jiain.*: Avere often obscrA'cd. 

The peculiar and extraordinary development of the remaining 
special senses when one of the number is lost ha.s ahA-ays been a matter 
of great intere-t. Deaf ]K.‘ople liaA'e alAv.ay.s been remarkable for their acutc- 
ne-s- of vi-ion, touch, and smell. Blind jAcrsoiw, again, almO’^t iiiA’ariably haA'c 
the 'cn-e of hearing, touch, and Avhat might be called the .=enses of location 
and teinjAcrature exfpiir'itely deA’clojictl. This pub=titution of the sense.® is but 
an extuiqdc of the great law of enmpen®ntion Avhieh aa'c find throughout nature. 
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Jonston" quotes a case in the seventeenth centuiy of a blind man wlio, 

it is said, could toll black from white by touch alone j several other instances 

arc mentioned in a chapter entitled “ De compeusationc naturas monstris facta.” 

It must, howc^'or, be held impossible that blind people can thus distinguish 

colors in any proper sense of the woixls. Different colored yarns, for example, 

may have other differences of textni*p, etc., that would be manifest to the sense 

of touch. ^ e know of one case in which the different colors were accurately 

distinguished by a blind girl, but only when located in customary and definite 

positions. Le Cat '* speaks of a blind organist, a native of Holland, who 

still played the organ as well as ever. He could distinguish money by touch, 

and it is also said that lie made himself fiimiliar with colors. He was fond 

of playing cards, but became Mich a dangerous oiiponent, because in shuffling 

he could tell what cards and hands had been dealt, that he was never allowed 

to handle anv but his own cards. 

« 

It is not onlv in those who arc congenitallv deficient in anv of the senses 
that the remarkable examples of compensation arc seen, but sometimes late 
in life these arc develojicd. The celebrated sculptor, Daniel de Voltcrre, 
became blind after he had obtained fame, and notwithstanding the deprivation 
of his chief sense he could, by touch alone, make a statue in clay after a model. 
Le Cat also mentions a woman, perfectly deaf, who without any instruction 
had learned to comprehend anything said to her by the movements of the lips 
alone. It was not ncce.'>sarv to articulate any sound, but only to give the 
labial movements. M'hen tried in a foreign language she was at a loss to 
understand a single word. 

Since the establishment of the modern high standartl of blind asylums and 
deaf-and-dumb institution.-, where so many ingenious metliods have been de- 
veloped and arc practised in the education of their inmatci;, feats which were 
formerly considered marvelous arc within the reach of all those under tuition. 
To-day, those born deaf-mutes arc taught to speak and to understand by the 
movements of the lips alone, and the blind read, become ex])ert workmen, 
musicians, and even draughtsmen. D. D. AA’^ood of Philadelphia, although 
one of the finest organists in the country, has been totally blind for years. It 
is said that he accpiires new compositions with almost as great facility as one 
not afflicted with his infirmity. “ Blind Tom,” a semi-idiot and blind negro, 
achieved world-wide notoriety by his skill upon the i)iano. 

In some extraordinary cases in which both siglrt and hearing, and some- 
times even taste and smell, are u'anting, the individuals in a most wonderful 
way have developed the sense of touch to such a degree that it almost replaces 
the absent senses. The extent of this com])en.sation is most beautifully illus- 
trated in the cases of Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller. No better examples 
could be found of the compensatory ability of differentiated organs to replace 
absent or disabled ones. 
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Laura Dewey Bridgman" was born December 21, 1829, at Hanover, N, 
H, Her parents were farmers and healthy people. They were of average 
height, regular habits, slender build, and of rather nervous dispositions. 
Laura inherited the physical characteristics of her mother. In her infancy 
she was subject to convulsions, but at twenty months had improved, and at 
this time had learned to speak several words. At the age of rivo years, in 
common with two of the other children of the family, she had an attack of 
severe scarlet fever. Her sisters died, and she only recovered after both eyes 
and ears had suppurated; taste and smell were also markedly impaired. 
Sight in the left eye was entirely abolished, but she had some sensation for 
large, bright objects in the right eye up to her eighth year ; after that time 
she became totally blind. After her recover}' it was two years before she 
could sit up all day, and not until she was five years old had she entirely 
regained her strength. Hearing being lost, she naturally never developed 
any speech ; however, she was taught to sew, knit, braid, and perform several 
other minor household duties. In 1837 Dr. S. AY. Howe, the Director of 
the Massachusetts Asylum for tlie Blind, took Laura in charge, and with her 
commenced the oiriinary deaf-mute education. At this time she was seven 
years and ten months old. Two years later she had made such wonderful 
progress and shown such ability to learn that, norivithstanding her infirmi- 
ties, she surpassed any of the pupils of her class. Her advancement was 
particularly noticed immediately after her realization that an idea could be 
expressed by a succes.rion of raised letters. In fact, so rapid was her pro- 
gress, that it was deemed advisable by the authorities to hold her back. By 
her peculiar sensibility to vibration she could distinguish the difference be- 
tween a whole and a half note in music, and she struck the notes on the piano 
quite coi’rectly. During the first years of her education she could not smell 
at all, but later she could locate the kitchen by this sense. Taste had devel- 
oi)cd to such an extent that at this time she could distinguish the different 
degrees of acidity. The sense of touch, however, was exceedingly delicate 
and acute. As to her moral habits, cleanliness was the most marked. Tlie 
slightest dirt or rent in her clothes caused her much embarrassment and shame, 
and her sense of order, neatness, and propriety was remarkable. She seemed 
quite at home and enjoyed the society of her own sex, but was uncomfortable 
and distant in the society' of males. She quickly comprehended the intel- 
lectual capacity of those with •whom she vns associated, and soon showed an 
affiliation for the more intelligent of her friends. She was quite jealous of 
any extra attention shown to her fellow scholars, po.ssiblY arising from the fact 
that she had always been a favorite. She cried only from grief, and partially 
ameliorated bodily pain by jumping and by other excessive muscular move- 
ments. Like most mutes, she articulated a numljer of noises, — 50 or more, 

a “Anatomy and Observations on the Brain and Several Sense Organs of the Blind 
Deaf-mute, Laura Dewey Bridgman,” by H. H. Donaldsou. 
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all monosyllabic ; she laughed heartily, and was quite noisy in her play. 
At this time it was thought that she had been heard to utter the words 
doctor, pin, ship, and othei*s. She attached great importance to orienta- 
tion, and seemed quite ill at ease in finding lier way about when not 
absolutely sure of directions. Slie was always timid in the presence of ani- 
mals, and by no persuasion could she be induced to caress a domestic animal. 
In common with most maidens, at sixteen slic became more sedate, reserved, 
and thoughtful ; at twenty she had finished her education. In 1878 she Avas 
seen by G. Stanley Hall, who found that slie located the approach and depart- 
ure of people through sensation in her feet, and seemed to have substituted 
the cutaneous sense of vibration for that of hearing. At this time she could 
distinguish tlie odors of various fragrant flowers and had greater suscej)ti- 
bility to taste, particularly to sweet and salty substances. She had Avritten a 
journal for ten years, and had also composed three autobiographic slcetclies, 
Avas the authoress of several poems, and some remarkably clever letters. She 
died at the Perkins Institute, ^lay 24, after a life of sixty years, bur- 
dened Avith infirmities such as fcAV ever endure, and Avhich, by her superior 
deA’elopnicnt of the remnants of the original senses left her, she had oA'crcome 
in a degree nothing less tlian maiTelous. According to a Avcll-knoAvn ob- 
server, in speaking of her mental development, although she was eccentric she 
AA'as not defective. She necessarily lacked certain data of tliought, but even 
tliis fact AA’as not A’orv marked, and AA'as almost coniiterl)alanccd bv her 
exceptional poAA'cr of using Avliat remained. 

In the present day tliere is a girl as remarkable as Laura Bridgman, 
and AA’ho bids fair to attain CA'en greater fame by her superior develop- 
ment. This girl, Helen Keller, is both deaf and blind; she lias been 
.seen in all the principal cities of the United States, lias been examined 
by thousands of pensons, and is famous for her victories over infirmities. 
On account of her Avonderfnl poAA’er of comprehension special efforts have 
been made to educate Helen Keller, and for tliis reason her mind is far more 
finely developed than in most girls of her age. It is true that she has the 
advantage over Laura Bri<lgman in having the senses of taste and smell, both 
of Avhich she has dcA'cloped to a most marvelous degree of acuteness. It is 
said that by odor alone she is always conscious of the presence of another person, 
no matter hoAV noiseless his entrance into the room in Avhich she may be. 
She cannot be persuaded to take food Avliich she dislikes, and is never de- 
ceived in the taste. It is, hoAvcA’er, by the means of AA’hat might be called 
“touch-sight” that the most miraculous of her feats are performed. By 
placing her hands on the face of a visitor she is able to detect shades of 
emotion Avliicli the normal human eye fiiils to distinguish, or, in the Avords of 
one of her lay observers, “ her sense of touch is developed to such an exquis- 
ite extent as to form a better eye for her than are yours or mine for us ; and, 
what is more, she forms judgments of character by this sight.” According 
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to a recent report of a conversation with one of the principals of the school 
in which her education is being completed, it is said that since the girl lias 
been under his care he has been teaching her to sing with great success. 
Placing the fingers of her hands on the throat of a singer, she is able to follow 
notes covering two octaves with her own voice, and sings synchronously with 
her instructor. The only difference between her voice and that of a normal 
person is in its resonant qualities. So acute has this sense become, that by 
placing her hand upon the fi’ame of a piano she can distinguish t^vo notes 
not more than half a tone apart. Helen is expected to enter the preparator)’ 
school for Eadcliffe College in the fall of 1896. 

At a meeting of the American Association to Promote tlic Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, in Philadelphia, July, 1896, this child appeared, 
and in a well-chosen and distinct speech told the interesting storj' of her own 
progress. Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston, is credited with the history of Helen Keller, as follows : — 

“Helen KellePs home is in Tuscumbia, Ala. At the age of nineteen 
months she became deaf, dumb, and blind after convulsions lasting three days. 
Up to the age of seven yearn she had received no instruction. Her parents 
engaged Miss Sullivan of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston, 
to go to Alabama as her teacher. She was familiar with methods of teaching 
the blind, but knew nothing about instructing deaf children. Miss Sullivan 
called upon Miss Fuller for some instruction on the subject, bliss Fuller 
was at that time experimenting witli two little deaf girls to make them speak 
as hearing children do, and called Miss Sullivan’s attention to it. Miss Sul- 
livan left for her charge, and from time to time made reports to Dr. Anagnos, 
the principal of the Perkins School, which mentioned the remarkable mind 
which she found this little Alabama child possessed. The following year 
Miss Sullivan brought the child, then eight years old, to Boston, and birs. 
Keller came with her. They visited bliss Fulleris school, bliss Sullivan 
had taught the child the manual alphabet, and she had obtained much infor- 
mation by means of it. bliss Fuller noticed how quickly she appreciated 
the ideas given to her in that way. 

“ It is interesting to note that before any attempt had been made to teach 
the child to speak or there had been any thought of it, her own quickness of 
thought had suggested it to her as she talked by hand alphabet to bliss Fuller. 
Her mother, however, did not approve bliss Fuller’s suggestion that an at- 
tempt should be made to teach her speech. She remained at the Perkins 
School, under bliss Sullivan’s charge, another year, when the matter was 
brought up again, this time by little Helen herself, who said she must speak, 
bliss Sullivan brought her to bliss Fullei’’s school one day and she received 
her first lesson, of about two hours’ length. 

“ The child’s hand Avas first jxissed over bliss Fuller’s face, mouth, and 
neck, then into her mouth, touching the tongue, teeth, lips, and hard palate, 
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to give her an idea of the organs of speech. Miss Fiiller then arranged her 
month, tongue, and teeth for the sound of i as in it. She took the child’s 
finger and j)laced it upon the 'windpipe st> that she might feel tlie vibratioii 
there, put her finger between her teeth to show herhow wide apart they were, 
and one finger in the mouth to feel the longue, and then sounded the vowel. 
The child grasped the idea at once. Her fingers flew to her own mouth and 
throat, and she produced the sound so nearly accurate that it sounded like an 
echo. Next the sound of ah was made by dropping the jaw a little and let- 
ting the child feel that the tongue was soft and lying in the bed of the jaw, 
with the teeth more widely separated. She in the same way arranged her 
own, but was not so successful as at first, but soon produced the sound per- 
fectly. 

“ Eleven such lassons were given, at intervals of tliree or four days, until 
she had acquired all the elements of speech, Miss Sullivan in the meantime 
practising with the child on the lessons received. The first word spoken was 
arm, which was at once associated with her arm ; this gave her great delight. 
She soon learned to pronounce woixls by herself, combining the elemonts she 
had learned, and used Ihcm to coiumiinicatc her simple wants. The first con- 
nected language she used was a description she gave Miss Fuller of a visit 
she had made to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in all over 200 words. They 
were, all but two or three, pronounced correctly. She now, six years after- 
ward, converses quite fluently with people who know nothing of the manual 
alphabet by placing a couple of fingers on the speaker’s lips, her countenance 
showing great intentness and brightening as she catches the meaning. Any- 
body can understand her answci's.” 

In a beautiful eulogy of Helen Keller in a recent number of Harper’s 
Magazine, Charles Dudley Warner expresses the opinion that she is the purest- 
minded girl of her age in the world. 

Edith Thomas, a little inmate of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, at 
South Boston, is not only deaf and dumb but also blind. She was a fellow- 
pu])il with Helen Keller, and in a measure duplicated the rapid progress of 
her former jflaymatc. In commenting on progress in learning to talk the 
Boston Herald says : “ And as the teacher said the word ‘ Kitty ’ once or 
twice she placed the finger-tips of one hand upon the teacher’s lips and with 
the other hand clasped tightly the teacher’s throat ; then, guided by the mus- 
cular action of the throat and the position of the teeth, tongue, and lips, as 
interpreted by that marvelous and delicate touch of hers, she said the word 
‘ Kitty ’ over and over again distinctly in a very pretty way. She can be 
called dumb no longer, and before the summer vacation comes she will have 
mastered quite a number of words, and such is her intelligence and patience, 
in spito of the loss of three senses, she may yet speak quite readily. 

“ Her history is veiy interesting. She was born in Maplewood, and up 
to the time of contracting diphtheria and scarlet fever, which occurred when 
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she was four years old, had been a verj* healthy child of more than ordinary 
quickness and ability. She had attained a greater command of language than 
most children of her age. lYhat a contrast between these ‘ other days,’ as 
she calls them, and the days wliich followed, when hearing and sight were 
corai)letely gone, and gradually the senses of speech and smell went, too ! 
After the varied instruction of the blind school the little girl had advanced 
so far as to make the rest of her study comparatively easy. The extent of 
her vocabulary is not definitely known, but it numbers at least 700 words. 
Reading, which was once an irksome task, has become a pleasure to her. 
Her ideas of locality and the independence of movement are remarkable, and 
her indnstiy and patience are more noticeable from day to day. She has 
great ability, and is in every respect a veiy wonderful child.” 

According to recent reiwrts, in the vicinity of Rothesay, on tlie Clyde, 
there resides a lady totally deaf and dumb, who, in point of intelligence, 
scholarshii), and skill in various ways, far excels many who have all their 
faculties. Having been educated partly in Paris, she is a good French 
scholar, and her general composition is really wonderful. She has a short- 
hand system of her own, and when writing letters, etc., she uses a peculiar 
machine, somewhat of the nature of a typewriter. 

Among the deaf persons who have acquired fame in literature and the 
arts have been Dibil Alkoffay, an Arabian poet of tlie eighth century ; the 
tactician, Folai'd ; the German poet, Engelshall ; Le Sage ; La Condamine, 
who composed an epigram on his own infirmity ; and Beethoven, the famous 
musician. Fernandez, a Spanish painter of the sixteentli century, was a 
deaf-mute. 

All the world pities the blind, but despite their infirmities many have 
achieved the highest glory in ever}’’ profession. Since Homer there have 
been numerous blind poets. Milton lost none of his poetic power after he 
bad become blind. The Argovienne, Louise Egloff, and Daniel Leopold, 
who died in 1753, were blind from infancy. Blacklock, Avisse, Koslov, and 
La Motte-Houdart are among other blind poets. Asconius Pedianus, a gram- 
marian of the first century ; Didyme, the celebrated doctor of Alexandria ; 
the Florentine, Bandolini, so well versed in Latin poetiy ; the celebrated 
Italian grammarian, Poiitanus; the German, Griesinger, who spoke seven 
languages ; the ijhilologist, Grassi, who died in 1831, and many otliers have 
become blind at an age more or less advanced in their working lives. 

Probably the most remarkable of the blind scientists ■was 'the English- 
man, Saunderson, ’svho in 1683, in his first year, "was deprived of sight after an 
attack of small-pox. In spite of his complete blindness he assiduously studied 
the sciences, and graduated with honor at the University of Cambridge in 
mathematics and optics. His sense of touch was remarkable. He had a col- 
lection of old Roman medals, all of which, without mistake, he could distin- 
guish by their impressions. He also seemed to have the ability to judge dis- 
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taiice, and was said to have known how far lie had walked, and by the velocity 
he could oven tell the distance travci'scd In a vehicle. Among other blind 
mathematicians was the Dutchman, Borghes (died in 1652); the French astron- 
omer, the Count de Pagan, who died in 1655 ; Galileo ; the astronomer, Cassini, 
and B6rard, who became blind at twentj'-three years, and was for a longtime 
Professor of IMathematics at the College of Brianjon. 

In the seventeenth eenlurv the ssculptor, Jean Gonuclli, born in Tuscany, 
became blind at twenty years ; but in spite of his infirmity he afteru'ard exe- 
cuted what were regarded as his masteqiieccs. It is said that he modeled 
a portrait of Pope Urban VIII., using as a guide his hand, passed from 
time to time over the features. Lomazzo, the Italian painter of the eighteenth 
century, is said to have continued his work after becoming blind. 

Several men di.^^tinguished for their bravery and ability in the art of ^var 
have been blind. Jean do Troczow, most commonly known by the name of 
Ziska, in 1420 lost his one remaining eye, and was afterward known as the 
“ old blind dog,” but, nevertheless, led his troops to many victories. Frois- 
sart beautifully describes the glorious death of the blind King of Bohemia at 
the battle of Crecy in 1346. Louis III., King of Provence ; Boleslas III., 
Duke of Bohemia ; Magnus IV., King of Norway, and Bela II., King of 
Hungary, were blind. Nathaniel Price, a librarian of Norwich in the last 
century, lost his sight in a voyage to America, which, however, did not inter- 
fere in any degree with his duties, for his books u'cre in as good condition, 
and their location as directly under his knowledge, during his blindness as- 
they were in his earlier day.s. At the present day in New York there is a 
blind billiard expert who occasionally gives exhibitions of his prowess. 

Feats of Memory. — From time to time there have been individuals, 
principally children, who gave wonderful exhibitions of memory, some for 
dates, others for names, and some for rapid mental calculation. Before the 
Anthropological Society in 1880 Broca exhibited a lad of eleven, a Pied- 
montese, named Jacques Inaudi. This boy, with a trick monkey, had been 
found earning his livelihood by begging and by solving mentally in a few 
minutes the most difficult problems in arithmetic. A gentleman residing in 
Marseilles had seen him while soliciting alms perform most astonishing 
feats of memory, and brought him to Paris. In the presence of the Society 
Broca gave him verbally a task in multiplication, comjwsed of some trillions 
to be multiplied by billions. In the presence of all the members he accom- 
plished his task in less than ten minutes, and without the aid of pencil and 
paper, solving the whole problem mentally. Ahhough not looking intelli- 
gent, and not being able to read or write, he perhaps could surpass any one 
in the world in his particular feat. It was stated that he proceeded from 
left to right in his calculations, instead of from right to left in the usual 
manner. In his personal appearance tlie only thing indicative of his wonder- 
ful abilities was his high forehead. 
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An infant prodigy named Oscar Moore was exhibited to the physicians 
of Chicago at the Central Music Hall in 1888, and excited considerable 
comment at the time. The child was born of mulatto parents at "Waco, 
Texas, on August 19, 1885, and when only thirteen months old manifested 
remarkable mental ability and precocity. S. V. Clevenger, a physician 
of Chicago, has described the child as follows : — 

“ Oscar was born blind and, as frequently occura in such cases, the touch- 
sense compensatingly developed extraordinarily. It was obser^^ed that after 
touching a peraon once or twice with his stubby baby fingers, he could there- 
after unfailingly recognize and call by name the one whose hand he again 
felt. The optic sense is the only one defective, for tests reveal that his hear- 
ing,' taste, and smell are acute, and the tactile development surpasses in re- 
finement. But his memory is the most remarkable peculiarity, for when his 
sister conned her lessons at home, baby Oscar, less than two years old, would 
recite all he heal’d her read. Unlike some idiot savants, in which categorj’ 
he is not to be included, who repeat parrot-like what they have once heard, 
baby Oscar seems to digest what he hears, and requires at least more than 
one repetition of what he is trying to remember, after which he possesses the 
information imparted and is able to yield it at once when questioned. It is 
not necessar}’ for him to commence at the beginning, as the possessors of 
some notable memories were compelled to do, but he skips about to any re- 
quired part of his repertoire. 

“ He sings a number of songs and counts in different languages, but it 
is not supposable that he understands ever}' word he utters. If, however, 
his understanding develops as it promises to do, he will become a decided 
polyglot. He has mastered an appalling array of statistics, such as the areas 
in square miles of hundreds of countries, the population of the world’s prin- 
cipal cities, die birthdays of all die Presidents, the names of all the cities of 
the United States of over 10,000 inhabitants, and a lot of mathematical 
data. He is greatly attracted by music, and this leads to the expectation that 
when more mature he may rival Blind Tom. 

“ In disposition he is veiy amiable, but rather grave beyond his years. 
He shows great affection for his father, and is as jilayful and as happy as the 
ordinaiy child. He sleeps soundly, has a good childish appetite, and ajipears 
to be in perfect health. His motions are quick but not nervous, and are as 
well coordinated as in a child of ten. In fact, he impresses one as having the 
intelligence of a much older child than three yeare (now five years), but his 
height, dentition, and general apjiearance indicate the truthfulness of the age 
assigned. An evidence of his symmetrical mental development appears in 
his extreme inquisitiveness. He wants to understand the meaning of what 
he is taught, and some kind of an explanation must be given him for what he 
learns. "Were his memory alone abnormally great and other faculties defective, 
this would hardly be the case ; but if so, it cannot at present be determined. 
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“ His complexion is yellow, with African features, fiat nose, thick lips, 
but not prognatlious, suj)erciliaiT ridges imdevelopcd, causing the forehead to 
protrude a little. His head measures 10 inelics in circumference, on a line 
with the upper ear-tips, tlie forehead being much narrower than the occipito- 
parietal portion, which is noticeably very wide. The occiput protrudes back- 
ward, causing a forward sweep of the back of the neck. From the nose-root 
to the nucha over the head he measiu’es 13i inches, and between upper car- 
tips across and over the liead 1 1 inchc.s, which is so close to the ciglit- and 


ten-inch standard that he may be called mcMK'cplialie. The bulging in the 
vicinity of the parietal regitm accords remarkably with speculations upon the 
location of the auditory memory in that region, such as those in the Ameri- 


can Naturalist, July, 1888, and tlie fact that injury of that part of the brain 
may cause loss of memory of the meaning of word.^. It may be that the 
premature death of tlie mother’s children has some signilicance in connection 
with Oscar’s phenomenal development. There is certainly a hypernutrition 
of the parietal brain with atropliy of the optic tmet, both of which condi- 
tions could arise from abnormal vascular causes, or the extra growth of the 
auditory niemoiy region may have deprived of nutrition, by pressure, the 
adjacent optic centers in the occipital brain. The otherwise normal motion 
of the eyes indicates the ny.stagmus to be functional. 

“ Sudden exaltation of the mcmoiT is often the consequence of grave brain 
di.«caso, and in children this symptom is most frequent. Pritchard, Rush, 
and other writers upon mental disorders rccoixl interesting instances of re- 
markable memory-increase before death, mainly in adults, and during fever 
and insanit)'. In simple mania the memory is often very acute. Romberg 
tells of a young girl who lost her sight after an attack of small-pox, but 
acquired an extraordinary memory. He calls attention to the fact that the 
scrofulous and rachitic diatheses in childhood are sometimes accompanied by 
this disorder. Win-slow notes that in the incipient state of the brain disease 
of early life connected with fevers, disturbed conditions of the cerebral cir- 
culation and vcssel.«, and 'in atfections of advanced life, there is often witnessed 
a remarkable exaltation of the memory, which may herald death by apoplexy. 

“ Not only has the institution of intelligenco in idiots dated from falls 
iij)on the head, but extra mentality has been conferred by such an event. 
• Pritchard tells of three idiot brothers, one of whom, after a severe head injury, 
brightened up and became a barrister, while his brothers remained idiotic. 
‘ Father jMabillon,’ says AVinslow, ‘ is said to have been an idiot until twenty- 
six years of age, when he fractured his skull against a stone staircase. He 
was trepanned. After recovering, his intellect fully developed itself in a 
mind endowed u ith a lively imagination, an amazing memory, and a zeal for 
study rarely equaled.’ Such instances csin be accounted for by the brain 
having previously been ]}Oorly nourished by a defective blood supply, which 
defect was remedied by the increased circulation afforded by the head-injury. 
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“ It is a commonly known fact tliat activity of the brain is attended with 
a greater head-circulation than when the mind is dull, witliin certain limits. 
Anomalous development of the brain through blood-vessels, affording an 
extra nutritive supply to the mental apparatus, can readily be conceived as 
occurring before birtli, just as aberrant nutrition elsewhere produces giants 
from parents of ordinary size. 

“ There is but one sense-defeet in the child Oscar, his eyesight-absence, 
and that is atoned for by his hearing and touch-acuteness, as it generally is in 
the blind. Spitzka and others demonstrate that in such cases other parts of 
the brain enlarge to compensate for the atrophic portion which is connected 
with the functionless nerves. This, considered with his apparently perfect 
mental and physical health, leaves no reason to suppose that Oscar’s extrava- 
gant memory depends upon disease any more than we can suspect all giants 
of being sickly, though the anomaly is doubtless due to patholo^c condi- 
tions. Of course, there is no predicting what may develop later in his life, 
but in any event science will be benefited. 

“ It is a popular idea that great vigor of memoiy is often associated with 
low-grade intelligence, and cases such as Blind Tom and other ‘ idiot savants, 
who could repeat the contents of a newspaper after a single reading, justify , 
the ^npposition. Fearon, on ‘Mental Vigor,’ tells of a man who eould 
remember the day that every person had been buried in the parish for thirty- 
five yeai-s, and could repeat with unvarying accuracy the name and age of 
the deceased and the mourners at the funeral. But he was a comjrlete fool. 
Out of the line of burials he had not one idea, could not ^ve an intelligible 
reply to a single question, nor be trusted even to feed himself. "While mem- 
ory-development is thus apparent in some otherwise defective intellects, it has 
probably as often or oftener been obsen'ed to occur in connection with full or 
great intelligence. Edmund Burke, Clarendon, John Locke, Archbishop 
Tillot'son, and Dr. Johnson were all distinguished for having great strength 
of raemoiy. Sir W. Hamilton obsen^ed that Grotius, Pascal, Leibnitz, and 
Euler were not less celebrated for theii’ intelligence than for their memory. 
Ben Jon.«on could repeat all that he had written and whole boohs he had read. 
Theraistocles could call by name the 20,000 citizens of Athens, Cyrus is 
said to have knoAvn the name of every soldier in his army. Hortensius, a 
great Roman orator, and Seneca had also great memories. Niebuhr, the Dan- 
ish historian, was remarkable for his acuteness of memory. Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Dugald Stewart, and Dr. Gregory had similar reputations. 

“Nor does great mental endowment entail physical enfeeblement ; for, 
with temperance, literary men have reached extreme old age, as in the cases 
of Klopstock, Goethe, Chaucer, and the average age attained by all the signers 
of the American Declaration of Independence was sixfy-four years, many of 
them being highly gifted men intellectually. Thus, in the case of the phe- 
nomenal Oscar it cannot be predicted that he will not develop, as he now 
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promises to do, equal and cxtraordinaiy ])owers of mind, even tliougli it 
would be rare in one of his racial descent, and in the face of the fact that 
precocity gives no assurance of adult brightness, for it can be urged that John 
Stuart jMill read Groclc when four years of age. 

“ The child is strumous, however, and may die young. His exhibitors, 
who are coining him into money, should seek tlie best medical care for him 
and avoid surclmrging his memory Avith rubbish. Proper cultivation of his 
special senses, especially the tactile, by competent teachers, will give Oscar 
the best chance of devi'loping intellectually and acquiring an education in the 
])roper sense of the word.” 

By long custom many men of letters have developed wonderful feats of 
memory ; and among illiteinte persons, by means of points of association, 
the power of memory has been little short of marvelous. At a large hotel 
in Saratoga there wah at one time a negro whose duty was to take charge of 
the hats and coats of the guests as they entered the dining-room and return 
to each his bat after the meal. It was said that, without checks or the assist- 
ance of the owners, he invariably returned the right articles to the right per- 
sons on request, and no matter how large the crowd, his limit of memoiy 
never seemed to be reached. ^lany persons have seen expert players at 
draughts and chess who, blindfolded, could airiy on numerous games Avith 
many competitors and Avin mo.st of the matche.". To realize Avhat a won- 
derful feat of memory this performance is, one need only see the absolute 
exhaustion of one of these men after a match. In Avhist, some experts have 
been able to detail the sucees.<ion of the play of the cards so many hands 
back that their competitor.s had long since forgotten it. 

There is reported to be in Johnson County, Missouri, a mathematical 
Avonder by the name of Kiibe Fields. xVt the present day he is betAveen foi-ty 
and fifty years of ago, and his external appearance indicates jmverty as Avell 
as indifference. His temperament is most sluggish ; he rarely speaks unless 
spoken to, and his replies are erratic. 

The boyhood of this strange character AA'as that of an overgiwn country 
lout Avith boorish manners and silly mind. He did not and Avould not go to 
school, and he asserts noAV that if he had done so he “ Avould have become as 
big a fool as other people.” A shiftless fclloAV, left to his oaaua dcAuccs, he 
performed some Avonderful feats, and among the many stories connected AA'ith 
this period of his life is one Avhich describes hoAV he actually ate up a good- 
sized patch of sugar cane, simply because he found it good to his taste. 

Yet from this clouded, illiterate mind a Avonderful mathematical gift 
shines. Just AA'hen he began to assert his poAvers is not knoAvn ; but his feats 
liaA^e been remembered for tAA^enty years by his neighbors. A report says : — 

“ Give Kube Fields the distance by rail betAveen any two points, and the 
dimensions of a car-Avheel, and almost as soon as the statement has left your 
lips he Avill tell you the number of revolutions the wheel Avill make in 
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traveling over the track. Call four or five or any number of columns of 
figures clown a page, and when you have reached the bottom he will 
announce the sum. Given the number of yards or pounds of articles and 
the price, and at once he wll return the total cost — and this he will do all 
day long, without apparent effort or fatigue. 

“A gentleman relates an instance of Fields’ knowledge of figures. After 
having called several columns of figures for addition, he went back to the 
first column, saying that it was wrong, and repeating it, purposely miscalling 
the next to the last figure. At once Fields threw up his hand, exclaiming : 

‘ You didn’t call it tliat way before.’ 

“ Fields’ answers come quick and shari), seemingly by intuition. Calcu- 
lations which would require hours to perform are made in less time than it 
takes to state the question. The size.of the computations seems to offer no 
bar to their raijid solution, and answers in which long lines of figures are 
reeled off come with perfect ease. In watching the effort pvit forth in reach- 
ing an answer, there would seem to be some process going on in the mind, 
and an incoherent mumbling is often indulged in, but it is highly probable 
that Fields does not himself know how he derives his answers. Certain it 
is that he is unable to explain the process, nor has any one ever been able to 
draw from him anything concerning it. Almost the only thing he knows, 
about the power is that he possesses it, and, while he is not altogether averse 
to receiving money for his work, he has steadily refused to allow himself to 
be exhibited.” In reviewing the peculiar endowment of Fields, the Chicago 
Record says : — 

“ How this feat is performed is as much a mysterj' as the process by 
which he solves a problem in arithmetic. He answers no questions. Rapid 
mathematicians, men of study, who by intense application and short methods 
have become expert, have sought to probe tliese rivo mysteries, but without 
results. Indeed, the man’s intelligence is of so low an order as to prevent 
him from aiding those who seek to know. With age, too, he grows more 
surly. Of what vast value this ‘^ft’ might be to the world of science, if 
coupled with average intelligence, k readily imagined. That it will ever be 
underatood is unlikely. As it is, the power staggers belief and makes 
modem psychologj’, with its study of brain-oells, stand aghast. As to poor 
Fields himself, he excites only sjTnpathy. Homeless, unkempt, and uncouth, 
traveling aimlessly on a journey which he does not understand, he hugs to 
his heart a marvelous power, which he declares to be a gift from God. To 
his wealv mind it lifts him above his fellow-men, and yet it is as useless to 
the world as a diamond in a dead man’s hand.” 

Wolf-Children. — It is interesting to know to what degree a human 
being will resemble a beast when deprived of the association -with man. We 
seem to get some insight to this question in the investigation of so-called 
cases of “ wolf-children.” 
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Saxo Gramuiatic’us sp("ak> of a bear that kidnapped a child and kept it a 
long time in his den. J he tale of the Human she-wolf is 'well known, and 
may have been something more than a myth, as there have been several 
ajiiiarently authentie ea^e.s reported in which a child has been rescued from 
its as-^oeiatioiis with a wolf wIkj had ^tolen it some time previously. Most of 
the stories of wolf-children come fnmi India. According to Oswald" in 
Hall’s “ •Ttingle Hife in India,” there is the following curious account of two 
children in the Orphanage of tsekandni, near Agra, who had been discovered 
among wolves; “A tmoper sent by a native Governor of Chandaur to 
demand ])ayment (d’ some revenue was passing along the bank of the river 
about noon when he saw a large female wolf leave her den, followed by 
three whelps and a little i)oy. The boy went on all-four.s, and when the 
trooj)er tried to e:itch him he ran as fast as the wheli)s, and kept np with the 
old one. They all entered tin* den, but were dug out by the people and the 
hoy was seeure<l. Me struggled hanl to rudi into every hole or gully they 
came near. When he siw a grown-up persem he became alarmed, but tried 
to fly at children and I)lte tliem. He rejeeted cooked meat with disgust, hut 
delighted in mw flesh and bones, putting them under his paws like a dog.” 
The other case occurred at t’hupra, in the Presidency of Bengjil. In ^larch, 
1S4.’1, a Hindoo mother went out to help her husband in the field, and while 
.«hc was cutting rice her little bov was carried oil* bv a wolf. About a year 
afterward .a wolf, folhiwetl by several cubs and a strange, ape-like creature, 
was seen about ten miles from C’hupra. After a lively chase the nonde&eri])t 
was caught and recognized (by the mark of a burn on liis knee) as the Hindoo 
boy that had disajipearetl in the rice-fiekl. This boy would not cat anything 
but raw flc-sli, aud could never be taught to speak, but oxj)rc.ssed his 
emotions in an inarfieulate mutter. His elbows and the j)ans of his knees 
had become hornv from going on all-finirs with his fo'«ter mother. In the 
winter of 18o() this l)oy made several .attempts t<» regain his freedom, and in 
the following spring he escaped for goo»l ami disapjieared in the jungle-forest 
of Bhangaptn’c. 

The Zoologist for March, ISH.S, reproduced a remarkable jwmphlct 
printed at Plymouth in I8.T2, which has been cjntomized in the I/ancet. *’ 
This intcrc'sting j)aper gives an account of wolves nurturing small children 
in their dens. Six cases are given of boys who have been rescued from the 
matern.nl care of avoIvcs. In one instance the lad was traced from the 
moment of his being carried off by a lurking wolf while his parents were 
working in the field, to the time when, after having been recovered by his 
mother six years later, he c.scapcd from her into the jungle. In all these 
ca.«c.s certain marked features reappear. In the first, the boy was very in- 
offensive, except when teased, and then he growled surlily. He would e.at 
anything thrown to him, but jireferred me.at, which he devoured with canine 
“Zoologic.ll .Sketclics,” Plnlndclpliio, 1883, p. 195. **47G, 1888, i., 593. 
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voracity. He drank a pitclicr of buttentiilk at one grilpj and could not be 
induced to wear clothing even in the coldest weatlier. He showed the great- 
est fondness for bones, and gnawed them contentedly, after the manner of his 
adopted parents. This cliild had coarse features, a repulsive countenance, 
was filthy in his habits, and could not articulate a word. 

In another case the child \vas kidnapped at three and recovered at nine. 
He muttered, but could not articulate. As in the other case, he could not be 
enticed to wear dotlies. From constantly being on all-foure the front of this 
child’s knees and his elbows had become hardened. In the third case the 
father identified a son who had been carried away at the age of six, and was 
found four years afterward. The intellectual deterioration -was not so 
marked. The boy understood signs, and his hearing was exceedingly acute ; 
when directed by movements of the hands to assist the cultivator’s in turning 
out cattle, he readily comprehended what was asked of him ; yet this lad, 
whose vulpine career was so short, could neither talk nor utter any decidedly 
articulate sound. 

Tlie author of the pamphlet expressed some surprise tliat there was no 
case on record in which a grown man bad been found in such association. 
This curious collection of cases of wolf-children is attributed to Colonel 
Sleeman, a well-known officer, who is known to have been greatly interested 
in the subject, and who for a long time resided in the forests of India. A 
copy, now a rarity, is in the South Kensington Museum. 

An interesting case of a wolf-child was reported many years ago in 
Chambers’ Journal. In the Etwah district, near the banks of the river 
Jumna, a boy was captured from the wolves. After a time this child was 
restored to his parents, who, however, “ found him very difficult to manage, 
for he M’as most fractious and troublesome — in fact, just a caged wild beast. 
Often during the night for hours together he would give vent to most 
unearthly yells and moans, destroying the rest and irritating the tempere of 
his neighbors and generally making night hideous. On one occasion his 
people chained him by the waist to a tree on the outskirts of the village. 
Then a rather curious incident occurred. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and two wolf cubs (undoubtedly those in whose companionship he had been 
captured), attracted by his cries while on the prowl, came to him, and were 
distinctly seen to gambol around him witli as much familiarity and affection 
as if they considered him quite one of themselves. They only left him on 
the approach of morning, when movement and stir again arose in the village. 
This boy did not sundve long. He never spoke, nor did a single ray of 
human intelligence ever shed its refining light over his debased features.” 

Recently a writer in the Badraington Magazine, in speaking of the authen- 
ticity of wolf-children, says : — 

“ A jemidar told me that when he was a lad he remembered going, with 
others, to see a wolf-child which had been netted. Some time after this, while 
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stayini; at an up-muntrv j)laiT calh'il SlKipin-tMioiitKlioj in Kjwt Hciigal, it wa^ 
iny iortinio to tiiwt an Atiirln-Inilian {lontlciMan who liatl been in tin* Indian 
civil ,*:(‘rvic(‘ for npwai'il oi lliirly year-:, ami had tnivcK'd ahniit dnriii!; nio-t nf 
that tinu* ; from liini 1 k-arnwl all I \v:intc<l ti* ktuw t>i' woH-vhildivn, lov he 
net only knew oi M-vcj-.tl ea^C', hnt had adnally >e(‘n and exaniined, near 
A}ir:i, a «‘hild which had been iv<*ovor4*il iVniu ih(> wolvor. The storv of 
Honinln-i ancl Keinn-. which all ‘•choolbny-' and the va-l mahwity of grown 
people regard O'! a inuh. app(‘ai'> in a dillcnaii light when one .•slndie- the 
(pie.-tion of woll-childrcii, and a'cerlain*> how it coinc' to par!-* that boys are 
found liviiiir on the very bcM tcrin» with ‘•neh ttvaeheroiw and nipaciou.- 
animal- a- wolve-, sleeping with tlicin in th<*ir den-, .■•haring the raw fle-h of 
deer and kid- which the -he-\\olf provi<le-. and. in fact, leading in all 
(*.— entiak tin* actual life of a wolf. 

‘•'A young shc-widf ha-* a litti-r of cub-, and after <. lime her in-tinct telk 
her that they will rei|uiiv fn-h UhhI. .‘>hc -leal- out at night in (pic^t of 
prey. Jnkiii .-he c-pie- a weak placi* in the fcnei- (generally con>:trncted oi’ 
thateiiing gr.i-'S and bambon-} uhieh cnelo-e- the com)>ound. or ‘ inignah.’ of a 
IWHir villager. Slu* enter-, tloubtle— , in the hope of -eenring a kid ; and 
while prowling alamt in-ide look- into a hnt uheiea woman :ind infant are 
.-oundly .-Iceping. In a moment -he ha- pounced on the ehild. and i< out *4’ 
nitch l)efore it- erh- can attniel the villager-. Arriving stfely at her den 
under the nv-k-, sin* drop- the little otie ;imong her cub-. At thi'f critiettl 
time the fate of iheehihl hang- in iheltalanee. Kilheril will be immc'dialcly 
torn to pie<*e- and devoured, or in a mo-t woialerfid way remain in the cave 
unharmed. In the event of C'<'ape, the fiiet may be ae<-onnted for in ^ever:d 
way.-^. I’erlmp- the cub- arc* alremly gin’ged when the chihl i- thrown 
before them, or are being -npplied with -olid food before their carnivoroU'J 
in-tinet i- awakem-d. -<» they ainu-e them-i-lve- by -imply licking the sleek, 
(ulv IhmIv (Hindoo mother,- dailv rnb thidr bov babies with Hune native vego- 
table oil) of the inftint. and thn- it lie- in the m'-t, liy degree- getting the 
odor of the wolf eiib-. after which the imcther wolf will not mole*:t it. In a 


little time the infant begin- to feel the pang.- of hunger, and hearing the 
cnb- Mieking, .-oon follows their example. Now the adojition i.- complete, all 
fear of hartii to the child from wolve- ha- gone, and the fo-ter-mother will 
guard and protect it ;i- though it were of lu‘r own lle,-h ami blood. 

“The inode of progre— ion of the-e chihlren i-on all four.- — not, a*: a rule, 
on the hands and feet, but on the knee'j and elbow-. The rcaMin the knoe.s 
are n.-Jed i*; to be accounted for by the fact that, owing to the great length of 
the hnmati leg and thigh in jiroportion to the length of the arm, the knee would 
natundly be brought to the ground, and the iimtep and top of the toes would 
be used iiwt<*ad of the sole and heel of the alnio-l inflexible foot. AVhy the 
elbow .<-hould be em]dovcd iimtead f>f the hand i-^ hw easy to umlorstand, but 
probably it h better .suited to give .‘snpjiort to the head tmd fore-])iirt of the liody. 
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/ Some of these poor waifs have been recovered after spending ten or 
i^re years in the fellowship of wolves^ and, though wild and savage at fii-st, 
nave in time become tractable in some degree. They are rarely seen to stand 
upright, unless to look ai-ound, and they gnaw bones in the manner of a dog, 
liolding one end between the forearms and hands, while snarling and snap- 
ping at everybody who approaches too near. The wolf-child has little except 
his outward form to show that it is a human being with a soul. It is a fear- 
ful and terrible thing, and hard to understand, that tlie mere fact of a child’s 
complete isolation from its OAvn kind should bring it to such a state of abso- 
lute degradation. Of course, they speak no language, though some, in time, 
have learned to make know'n their wants by signs. "When first taken they 
fear the approach of adults, and, if possible, will slink out of sight; but 
should a child of their own size, or smaller, come near, they will growl, and 
even snap and bite at it. On the other hand, the close proximity of “ pa- 
riah ” dogs or jackals is unresented, in some cases welcomed ; for I have 
heard of them sharing their food with these animals, and even petting and 
fondling them. They have in time been brought to a cooked-meat diet, but 
would always prefer raw flesh. Some have been kept alive after being 
reclaimed for as long as two years, but for some reason or other they all 
sicken and die, generally long before that time.' One would think, however, 
that, having undoubtedly robust constitutions, they might be saved if treated 
in a scientific manner and properly managed.” 

Rudyard Kipling, possibly inspired by accounts of these wolf-children in 
India, has ingeniously constructed an interesting series of fabulous stories of 
a child who was brought up by the beasts of the jungles and taught their 
habits and their mode of communication. The ingenious way in which 
the author has woven the facts together and interspersed them with his 
intimate knowledge of animal-life commends his “ Jungle-Book ” as a legiti- 
mate source of recreation to the scientific obseiwer. 

Among obseivers mentioned in the “ Index Catalogue ” who have studied 
this subject are Giglioli," hlitra,’’ and Ornstein.® 

The artificial manufacture of “ wild men ” or “ wild boys ” in the 
Chinese Empire is shown by recent reports. Macgowaii ^ says the traders kid- 
nap a boy and shin him alive bit by bit, transplanting on the denuded surfaces 
tlie hide of a bear or dog. This process is most tedious and is by no means 
complete when the hide is completely transplanted, as the subject must be ren- 
dered mute by destruction of the vocal corels, made to use all fours in Avalldng, 
and submitted to such degradation as to completely blight all reason. It is said 
that the process is so severe that only one in five sur^dve. A “ wild boy ” ex- 
hibited in Kiangse had the entire skin of a dog substituted and walked on all 
fours. It was found that he had been kidnapped. His proprietor was decapi- 

“Arch. perl’Antrop.,” Firenze, 1882, xii.,49. b J.Anthrop. Soc., Bombay, 1893, iii., 107. 

« “ Verbandl. d. Berl. Gesselsch. f. Antlirop.,” 1891, 817. 4 616, 1893, viii., 34. 
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tated on the spot. Macgowan says that parasitic monsters are manufactured 
in China by a similar process of transplantation. He adds that the depriva- 
tion of light for several years renders the child a great curiositj’, if in conjunc- 
tion its growth is dwarfed by means of food and drugs, and its vocal apparatus 
destroyed. A certain priest subjected a kidnapped boy to this treatment and 
c.\hibited him as a sacred deity. Macgowan mentions that the child looked 
like wax, as though continually fed on lardaceous substances. He squatted 
with his palms together and was a driveling idiot. The monk was discov- 
ered and escaped, but his temple u'as razed. 

Equilibrists. — Many individuals have cultivated their senses so acutely 
that by the eye and particularly by touch they arc able to perform almost in- 
credible feats of maintaining equilibrium under the most difficult circumstances. 
Professional rope-walkers have been known in all times. The Greeks had 
a particular passion for equilibrists, and called them “ neurobates,” “ ori- 
bates,” and " stsenobates.” Blondin would have been one of the latter. An- 
tique medals showing equilibrists making the ascent of an inclined coiri have 
been found. The Romans had walkeiB both of the slack-ropc and tight-rope. 
Many of the Fathers of the Church have pronounced against the dangers of 
these exercises. Among others, St. John Chrysostom speaks of men who 
execute movements on inclined rope.s at unheard-of hoigJits. In the ruins of 
Herculaneum there is still visible a picture representing an equilibrist execut- 
ing several different exercises, especially one in which he dances on a rope to 
the tune of a double flute, played by himself. The Romans particularly liked 
to witness ascensions on inclined ropes, and sometimes these were attached to the 
summits of high hills, and while mounting them the acrobats performed dif- 
ferent pantomimes. It is said that under Charles VI. a Genoese acrobat, on 
the occasion of the arrival of the Queen of France, carried in each hand an 
illuminated torch while descending a rope stretched from the summit of the 
towers of I^otre Dame to a house on the Pont an Change. Accowling to 
Guyot-Daubfis, a similar performance was seen in London in 1547. In 
this instance the rope was attached to the highest pinnacle of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Under Louis XII. an acrobat named Georges Menustre, during 
a passage of the King through ^L'lcon, executed several performances on 
a rope stretched from the grand tower of the Chateau and the clock of the 
Jacobins, at a height of 156 feet. A similar pcrfomiance was given at Milan 
before the French Ambassadors, and at Yenicc under the Doges and the 
Senate on each St. Mark’s Day, rope-walkers performed at high altitudes. In 
1649 a man attempted to traverse the Seine on a rope placed between the 
Tour de Neslcs and the Tour du Grand-Prevost, The performance, however, 
was interrupted by the fall of the mountebank into the Seine. At subsequent 
fairs in France other acrobats have appeiircd. At the commencement of this 
century there was a person named Madame Saqui who astonished the public 
with her nimbleness and extraordinary sldll in rope-walking. Her specialty 
29 
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was militaiy maneuvci’s. On a cord 20 meters from the ground slic executed 
all sorts of military pantomimes without as^'istance, shooting off pistols, 
rockets, and various colored fires. Xa])oleon awarded her the title of the firet 
acrobat of Franco. She gave a performance as late as 1861 at the Hippo- 
drome of Paris. 

In 1814 there was a Avoinan called “La Malagsi,” who, in the prc.«ence 
of the allied sovei-cigns at Yei>aillcs, made an a.-consion on a J'opc 200 feet 
above the Swiss Lake. 

In the present generation probably the most famous of all the oqjiilil)ri«ts 
Avas Blondin. This person, whoso real name Avas Emile Gnu'clet, acquired a 
iiniA'crsal rainitation ; about 1860he trsiA’crscKl the Niagara Falls on a cable at 
an elevation of nearly 200 feet. Blondin introduced many novelties in his per- 
formances. Sometimes he AA'ould earn* a man over on his .shoulders : asaiii 
he Avould oat a meal Avhilc on hisAA’ire ; cook and cat an omelet, using a table 
and ordinary cooking utensils, all of AA-hich he kept balanced. In France 
Blondin wa.s almost the patron saint of the ropc-Avalkers ; and .at the i)reseiit 
day the pcrformcr.s imitate his feats, but never Avith the same grace and per- 
fection. 

In 1882 an .acrobat bearing the natural name of Arsons Blondin traversed 
one riA'er after another in France on a Avirc stretched at high altitudes. 
With the aid of a balancing-rod he AA'alked the rope blindfolded; Avith 
baskets on his feet ; sometimes ho AA-hceled ])eraons over in a AvhcelbarroAA'. He 
AA^as a man of about thirty, short, but AA’onderfnllv muscled and extroinolv 
supple. 

It is said’” that a negro equilibrist mimed ^lalcom several times 
traversed the jMcu.^c at Sedan on a Aviro at abimt a height of 100 feet. 
Once Avhile attempting this feat, Avith his haiuLs and feet shackled AA’ith 
iron chains, alloAving little moA’cment, the support on one side fell, after 
the cable had parted, and landed on the spectators, killing a young girl 
and AA'Ounding many others. Malcom AA'as precipitated into the riA'er, hut 
Avith AA'onderful presence of mind and remarkable strength he broke 
his bands and SAvam to the shore, none the Avorsc for his high fall ; he 
immediately helped in attention to his AA'ouudcd spectator. A elose inspec- 
tion of all the exhibitionists of this class AA'ill shoAv that they are of superior 
phj'sique and calm couiMge. They only acquire their ability after long gym- 
nastic exercise, as aa'cII as actual practice on the rope. ^lost of these pereons 
used means of balancing theraseh'es, generally a long and hcaA’y pole ; but 
some used nothing but their outstretched arms. In 1895, at the Royal 
Aquarium in London, there AA'as an indiA'idual aa'Iio sIoaa'Iv mounted a long 
Avire reaching to the top of this huge structure, and, after haA’ing made the 
ascent, Avithout the aid of any meaius of balancing but his arms, slid the 
AA'hole length of tlie Avire, landing AA-ith enormous A'elocity into an outstretched 
net. 
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The equilibrists incntionccl thus far have invariably used a tightly stretched 
rope or 'svirc ; but there are a number of persons Avho perform feats, of 
course not of such magnitude, on a slack wire, in whicli they have to defy 
not only the force of gravity, but the to-and-fro motion of tlic cable as well. 
It is particularly with the Oriental performers that we see this exhibition. 
Some use open parasols, which, with their Chinese or Japanese costumes, 
render the performance more picturesque ; while others seem to do equally 
well Avithout such adjuncts. There have been performers of this class who 
play with sharp daggers Avhile maintaining themselves on thin and swinging 
Avircs. 


Another class of equilibrists are those Avho maintain the upright position, 
resting on their heads Avith their feet in the air, At the Hippodrome in 
Paris some years since there AA'as a man Avho remained in this position seven 
minutes and ate a meal during the interval. There AA'cre two cloAvns at the 
Cirque Franconi aa’Iio duplicated this feat, and the program called their din- 
ner “ Un cUjciincr cn tek-ii-Mc" Some other persons perform Avonderful 
feats of a similar nature on an oscillating trapeze, and many similar per- 
formances have been Avitnessed by the spectators of our large circuses. 

The “human pyramids” are interesting, combining, as they do, Avon- 
derful poAA'cr of maintaining equilibrium Avith agility and strength. The 
rapidity Avith Avhich they arc formed and arc ttimblcd to pieces is marvelous ; 
they sometimes include as many as 16 persons — men, women, and children. 

The exhibitions given by the class of persons commonly designated as 
“jugglers” exemplify the peifect control that by continual practice one 
may obtain over his various senses and muscles. 'I’hc most AA'ondcrfnl feats of 
dexterity are thus reduced into mere automatic movements. Either standing, 
sitting, mounted on a horse, or OA'en on a Avirc, they are able to keep three, 
four, five, and even six balls in continual motion in the air. They use articles 
of the greatest diilbrcnce in sj)ecific gruAuty in the same manner. A juggler 
called “ Kara,” appearing in Tjondon and Paris in the .summer of 1895, 
juggled AA’ith an open umbrella, an eye-glass, and a traveling satchel, and 
received each after its cour.se in the air Avith unerring jirecision. Another 
man called “ Paul CinqueA'alli,” aa'cII knoAvn in this country, does not hesi- 
tate to juggle Avith lighted lamps or pointed knives. The tricks of the cloAvns 
Avith their traditional pointed felt hats are Avcll knoAvn. Pcccntly there 
appeared in Philadelphia a man Avho recoiA'cd six such hats on his head, one 
on top of the other, throAA'u by his partner from the rear of the first balcony 
of the theater. Others Avill place a numl)cr of rings on their fingers, and 
Avith a sAA'ift and dexterous moA'cment toss them all in the aii’, catching them 
again all on one finger. Without resorting to the fabulous method of Colum- 
bus, they balance eggs on a table, and in extraordinary Avays defy all the 
poAA'ers of gravity. 

In India and China aa'c see the most marvelous of the knife-jugglers. 
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With unerring skill they keep in motion many pointed knives, always 
receiving them at their fall by the handles. They throw their implements 
with such precision that one often sees men, who, placing their partner against 
a soft board, will stand at some distance and so pen him in with daggers that 
he cannot move until some are withdrawn, marking a silhouette of his form 
on the board, — ^j'et never once does one as much as graze the skin. With these 
same people the foot-jugglers are most common. These persons, both male 
and female, will Avith their feet ju^le substances and articles that it requires 
several assistants to raise. 

A curious trick is given by Eousselet in his magnificent Avork entitled 
“i’/ncfc des Bajahs,” and quoted by Guyot-Daub6s. It is called in India 
the “ dance of the eggs.” The dancer, dressed in a rather short skirt, places 
on her head a large Avlioel made of light Avood, and at regular interA'als hav- 
ing hanging from it pieces of thread, at the ends of AA’hich are running knots 
kept open by beads of glass. She then brings forth a basket of eggs, and 
passes them around for inspection to assure her spectators of their genuine- 
ness. The monotonous music commences and the dancer sets the AA’heel on 
her head in rapid motion ; then, taking an egg, AA’ith a quick moA’cment she 
puts it on one of the running knots and increases the A'elocity of the re\’olu- 
tion of the Avheel by gj’rations until the centrifugal force makes each cord 
stand out in an almost horizontal line AA'ith the circumference of the Avhccl. 
Then one after another she places the eggs on the knots of the cord, until all 
are flying about her head in an almost horizontal position. At this moment 
the dance begins, and it is almost irapo-ssible to distinguish the features of 
the dancer. She continues her dance, apparently indifferent to the re\’ol\’ing 
eggs. At the A’elocity Avith which they revolve the slightest false movement 
AA'ould cause them to knock against one another and surely break. Finally, 
Avith the same lightning-like moA’ements, she removes them one by one, cer- 
tainly the most delicate part of the trick, until they are all safely laid aAvay 
in the basket from AA'hich they came, and then she suddenly brings the Avheel 
to a stop ; after this AA'onderful performance, lasting possibly thirty minutes, 
she boAA's herself out. 

A unique Japanese feat is to tear pieces of paper into the fonn of butter- 
flies and launch them into the air about a A'ase full of floAvers ; then AA'ith a 
fan to keep them in motion, making them light on the floAvers, fly aAA'ay, and 
return, after the manner of seA-eral Imng buttei-flies, Avithout alloAving one 
to fall to the ground. 

Marksmen. — It AA'ould be an incomplete paper on the acute dcA'clopment 
of the senses that did not pay tribute to the men aa’Iio exhibit marvelous skill 
Avith firearms. In the old frontier days in the Territories, the AA'oodsmen far 
eclipsed Tell AA’ith his boAv or Robin Hood’s famed band by their unerring 
aim Avith their rifles. It is only lately that there disappeared in this country 
the last of many Avoodsmen, aa'Iio, though standing many paces aAvay and 
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without the aid of the improved sights of modern guns, could by means of a 
rifle-ball, with marvelous precision, drive a nail “ home ” that had been placed 
partly in a board. The experts who shoot at glass balls rarely miss, and 
when we consider the number used each year, the proportion of inaccurate 
shots is surprisingly small. Ira Paine, Doctor Carver, and others have been 
seen in their marvelous performances by many people of the present genera- 
tion. The records made by many of the competitors of the modern army- 
shooting matches are none the less wonderful, exemplifying as they do the 
degree of precision that the eye may attain and the control which may be 
developed over the nerves and muscles. The authors know of a country- 
man who successfully hunted squirrels and small game by means of pebbles 
tlirow.n-with“his“hand . 

Physiologic wonders are to be found in all our modern s])orts and games. 
In billiaixls, base-ball, cricket, tennis, etc., there are experts who are really 
physiologic curiosities. In the trades and arts we sec development of the 
special senses that is little less than marvelous. It is said that there arc 
workmen in Krupp’s gun flictory in Germany who have such control over 
the enormous trip hummel’s that they can place a watch under one and let the 
hammer flill, stopping it with unerring precision just on the crystal. An 
expert tool juggler in one of the great English needle flictories, in a recent 
test of skill, performed one of the most delicate mechanical feats imaginable. 
He took a common sewing needle of medium size (length If inches) and drilled 
a hole through its entire length from eye to point — the opening being just 
large enough to admit the pa.ssage of a very fine hair. Another workman 
in a watch-factory of the United States drilled a hole through a hair of his 
beard and ran a fiber of .silk tlirough it. 

Ventriloquists, or “ two-voiced men,” are interesting anomalies of the 
present day ; it is common to see a person who possc.sscs the iiowcr of speak- 
ing with a voice apparently from the epigastrium. Some acquire this iacultv, 
while with others it is due to a natural resonance, formed, according to 
Dupont, in the space between the thiKl and fourth ribs and their cartilaginous 
union and the middle of the first portion of the sternum. Examination 
of many of these eases proves that the vibration is greatest here. It is 
certain that ventriloquists have existed for many centuries. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the old Pagan oracles were simply the deceptions of priests 
by means of ventriloquism. 

Dupont, Surgeon-in-chief of the French Army about a contuiy since, 
examined minutely an individual professing to be a ventriloquist. 'With a 
stuffed fox on his lap near his epigastrium, he imitated a conversation with 
the fox. By lying on his belly, and calling to some one supposed to be below 
the surface of the ground, he would imitate an answer seeming to come from 
the depths of the earth, With his belly on the ground he not only made the 
illusion more complete, but in this way he smothered “ the eingastric voice.” 
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lie T^’ns tthvnys noticed to jikus the inaniiiuite ohjocta ^nth nhicli lie held con* 
N'vtftitions ncAT liis ttinhilicii^. 

VciitriIonnUit8 m\ist not Iw cojjfoimilwl with j>cr>«««'< who by inwiw of 
skilful nicclinnixiits, vrentnre^ with nioniblo etc., iinltntc vcntri1o([iii«iii. 
llie letter elnss are iit no wnso of the n*ottl true vcntrihHjiiUlh, Imt simulate 
tiw niioimly by quickly clinnging the toms of tlicir voiw in nquil siuh'cs- 
siiin, nnil tlms H'cm to iniiku their }n)])pi't4 talk in iimny dilfon'nt voin'«. 
After lmvli»g ticquirotl the ability to Muldcnly clwnge the toiu* of tlieir viiUr, 
they (mictLs: hnitations of the voices of the aged, of children, diuWls, uiul 
ieminino touts, and, witlt n M*t of mi'chnnieitl |Mi)>|>ct>t, arc ready to iqqHnu' us 
Yciitriloqmots. By contraction of the idiur^'ngcsil and Inn'ngctd nniseles tiny 
also iiuitittc tones from n disbincc. iknnc give their ]M!rf«>nnan('u with little 
labial movement, but close insitcctiou of tlie ordiimiy iicrCirmcr of this cIim 
sliou 8 visible movements of his lip. The true ventnloquist pvtends only to 
speak from the helly and ncotls no mochnnicnl Rssittonce. 

nio nondcrfnl jwwew of mimicri’ displayed hy cxjicrl ventrlhKjuists tire 
mnr\'clons • tliey nut only imitate iiulividimls und onimuls, hut do not licst- 
tnte to imitate a conghnnemtion of iamilinr soiiimIs und nm-cs in sneh n man- 
m‘r as to dccoh'o their listeners into IicHeviiig that they hear the dis<ni-sions 
of an u^Hublagc of ]>cople. Tlic following deK'riplion of an imitution of a 
thmu'slic riot hy n Cliinese ventriloquist is given by (he author of “ 'Hie 
Cliinmnan at Home" and well illustrates the extent of their alnlities} “'Phe 
wntrilapiist uus seated l)eliind n HTcen, where there am' only a c}mir,a 
table, a fun, and a ruler. With this ruler lie rapped on (he table to cnfoivo 
-lienee, awl wlwn cwtyljody liml ceased siwaking (hero wnis smldenly Inunl 
the barking of n ilog. Then we heard (he nun'i'mintls of n woman. Slic 
had been naked by tlio dog mid was slinking her hnslmiid. AVe were just 
exiiceting to lietir the man and wife talking together when n child lieguii to 
ciT. To iKieify it the motlivr gave it food ; we could hear it ilrinking iiml 
crying at tlic snine time. The mother spoke to it sontliingly ami tlien rose to 
change its clothes. Mcunnhilc another child liad ntikened and nii- liepn* 
ntng to make u nuUc. The father scolded it, nhtlc tlw Imhy continued eiy- 
ing. By-muWiy the wlwlc family n'ciit Iwlt to IksI and fidl asleep, 'fhe 
ptter of a mouse ^nts heard. Jt dimlied np some >*1180 and np-et it. AVo 
licnnl tlic clatter of the va>>c ns it full. Tlic wuiiinii cougtiKl in her slwqi. 
Then ertos of « Fiiv ! fire ! " were heanl. Tlic moiibc liad ujisct the lamp j 
tin.' lied curtains were on (Ire, The Imsbmul mid wife nwlusl up, sinmted, aial 
ecrenuied, the diildrcn cried, people came mnning and shiKiting. Cliiklren 
criwl, dogs harked, squibs and cnickcra cxploilwl. ’Hie fire brigade came 
racing up. AA’aterwas pumjicd up in torrenlsand his«cdm tlio (lames. Tlio 
representation was so true to life that eveiy one rose to his feet and nns start- 
ing away when n sccoimI i>lmr of the ruler on the table isniimmidisl silence. 
AVe piisbod Ijchind the K'rccn, but theru iras nothing there exa*i>t the ven- 
triloqtiibt, his table, hU cluiir, and his ruler." 
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Athletic Feats. — ^Tlie ancienis called athletes those who were noted for 
their extraordinary agility, force, and endurance. The history of athletics 
is not foreign to that of medicine, but, on the contrary, the two arc in many 
w.ays intimately blended. The instances of feats of agility and endurance 
are in every sense of the word examples of physiologic and functional 
anomalies, and have in all times excited the interest and investigation of 
capable jihysicians. 

The Greeks were famous for their love of athletic pastimes ; and classical 
study serves powerfully to strengthen the belief that no institution exercised 
greater influence than the public contests of Greece in molding national 
character and producing that admirable type of personal and intellectual 
beauty that we see reflected in her art and literature. These contests were 
held at four national festivals, the Olympian, the Pythian, the Xcinean, and 
the isthmean games. On these occasions every one stopped labor, truce was 
declared between the States, and the whole countiy paid tribute to the con- 
testants for the highly-prized laurels of these games. Perhaps the enthusiasm 
shown in athletics and interest in physical development among the Greeks 
has never been equaled by any other people. Herodotus and all the Greek 
writers to PlutJirch have elaborated on the glories of the Greek athlete, and 
tell ns of the honors rendered to the victors by the spectators and the van- 
quished, dwelling with complacency on the fact that in accepting the laurel 
they eared for nothing but honor. The Romans in “ ludi publici,” as they 
called their games, wci’c from first to last only .«j)ectators ; but in Greece 
every eligible person Avas an active participant. In the regimen of diet and 
training the physicians from the time of Hippocrates, and even before, have 
been the originators and professional advl.sors of the athlete. The change in 
the manner of living of athletes, if Ave can judge from the writings of Hippo- 
crates, Avas anterior to his time ; for in Book V. of the “ Epidemics ” avo 
read of Bias, aa'Iio, " suaptc natura A’orax, in choleram-morbum incidit ex 
carninm esu, prajcipncque suillarnin crudarnm, etc.” 

From the time of the AA’cll-knoAvn fable of the hero Avho, by practising 
daily from his birth, aa'us able to lift a full-groAvn bull, thus gradually 
accustoming himself to the increased AA'eight, physiologists and scientists have 
collaborated Avith the athlete in evolving the jircsent ideas and sy.stcm of 
training. In hi.s aphorisms Hippocrates bears Avitness to the dangers of over- 
exercise and superabundant training, and Galen is particularly averse to an 
art AA’liich so proternaturally dcA^elops the constitution and nature of man ; 
many subsequent nicdiwil authorities believed that excessiA’e_ development of 
tlm Jiurami.J’ramc Avas necessarily folloAved by a compensatory shortening of 
IWb. 

The foot-race Avas the oldest of the Greek institutions, and in the first of 
the Olympiads the “ dromos,” a course of about 200 yards, AA'as the only con- 
test ; but gradually the “ dialos,” in Avhich the course AA'as double that of the 
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dromo-s, was introduced, aud, fnially, tests of endurance as well as speed were 
instituted in the long-distance races and the contests of racing in heavy 
armor, which were so highly commended by Plato as preparation for the 
aixluoiis duties of a soldier. Among the Greeks we read of Lasthenes the 
Theban, who vanquished a horse in the course ; of Polymnestor, who chased 
and caught a hare ; and Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, who 
in nine hours traversed the distance between the Greek cities Sie 3 ’one and 
Elis, a distance of over 150 miles. ^Ve read of the famous soldier of 
JIarathon, who ran to announce the victory to the Magistrates of Athens 
and fell dead at their feet. In the Ol 5 'mpian games at Athens in 1896 this 
distance (about 26 miles) was traversed in less than three hours. 

It is said of Euchidas, who carried the fire necessar}’ for the sacrifices 
which were to replace those which the Persians had si)oilcd, that he ran a 
thoii-and stadia (about 125 miles) and fell dead at the end of his mission. 
The Homan historians have also recited the extraordinarj' feats of the cour- 
iers of their times. Pliny speaks of an athlete ■who ran 235 kilometers 
(almost 150 miles) without once stopping. He also mentions a child who 
ran almost half this distance. 

In the Middle Ages the Turks had couriers of almost supernatural 
agility and endurance. It is said that the distance some of them would tra- 
verse in hventv-four hours w’as 120 miles, and that it w'as common for them 
to luiikc the round trip from Constantinople to Adrianople, a distance of 80 
leagues, in two days. They w'ere dressed very lightly, and by constant usage 
the .'<oles of their feet were transfonned into a leathery consistency. In the 
last century in the houses of the rich there were couriers ■<vho preceded the 
carriages and were known as “ Basques,” who could run for a verj'' long time 
>vithout apparent fatigue. In France there is a common proverb, "Courir 
comme un Basque.” Rabelais says : “ Grand-Gonsier d6pCche le Basque son 
hupiais pour querir Gargantua en toute hate.” 

In the olden times the English nobility maintained running footmen 
■who, living under special regimen and training, ■were enabled to traverse 
nmimal distances without apparent fatigue. There is an anecdote of a noble- 
man living in a castle not far from Edinburgh, ■who one evening charged his 
courier to carrv a letter to that city% The next morning w’hen he arose he 
found this valet sleeping in his antechamber. The nobleman ■waxed wToth, 
but the courier gave him a response to the letter. He had traveled 70 miles 
during the night. It is said that one of the noblemen under Charles II. in 
preparing for a great dinner perceived that one of the indispensable pieces 
of his -ervice was missing. His courier was dispatched in great haste to 
another house in his domain, 15 miles distant, and returned in ttvo hours 
with the nccossarv article, having traversed a distance of over 30 miles. It 
is also said^'tliat a courier carrying a letter to a London physician returned 
with the potion prescribed within hventj'-four hours, having traversed 148 
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miles. There is little doubt of the abilify of these couriei’s to tire out any 
horse. The couriers who accompany the diligences in Spain often fatigue the 
animals who draw the vehicles. 

At the present time in this countiy the Indians furnish examples of 
mai^mlous feats of running. The Tauri-Mauri Indians, who live in the heart 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, are probably the most wonderful long-dis- 
tance runners in the world. Their name in the language of the mountain 
Mexicans means foot-nmners ; and there is little doubt that they perform 
athletic feats which equal the best in the days of the Olympian games. They 
are possibly tlie remnants of the wonderful runners among the Indian tribes 
in the beginning of this century. There is an account of one of the Tauri- 
Mauri who was mail carrier between Guarichic and San Jose de los Cruces, 
a distance of 50 miles of as rough, •mountainous road as ever tried a moun- 
taineer’s lungs and limbs. Bareheaded and barelegged, with almost no 
clothing, this man made this trip each day, and, carrying on his back a raail- 
poucli weighing 40 pounds, moved gracefully and easily over his path, from 
time to time increasing his speed as though practising, and then again more 
slowly to smoke a cigarette. The Tauri-Mauri are long-limbed and slender, 
giving the impression of being above the average height. There is scarcely 
any flesh on their puny arms, but their legs are as muscular as those of a 
greyhound. In short running they have the genuine professional stride, 
something rarely seen in other Indian racers. In traversing long distances 
they leap and bound like deer. 

“ Deerfoot,” the famous Indian long-distance runner, died on the Catta- 
raugus Reservation in January', 1896. His proper name was Louis Bennett, 
the name “ Deerfoot ” having been given to him for his prowess in running. 
He was born on the reservation in 1828. In 1861 he went to England, 
where he defeated the English champion runners. In April, 1863, he ran 
11 miles in Loudon in fifty-six minutes fift}’’-hvo seconds, and 12 miles in 
one hour two minutes and two and one-half seconds, both of which haye 
stood as world’s records ever since. 

In Japan, at the present day, the popular method of conveyance, both in 
cities and in rural districts, is the two-wheeled vehicle, looking like a baby- 
carriage, known to foreigners as the jinrickisha, and to the natives as the 
kuruma. In the city of Tokio there is estimated to be 38,000 of these little 
carriages in use. They are drawn by coolies, of whose endurance remark- 
able stories are told. These men wear light cotton breeches and a blue cotton 
jacket bearing the license number, and the indispensable umbrella hat. In 
the course of a journey in hot weather the jinrickisha man will gradually 
remove most of his raiment and stuff it into the carriage. In the rural 
sections he is covered with only turn strips of cloth, one wrapped about his 
head and the other about his loins. It is said that when the roadway is 
good, these human horses ” prefer to travel bare-footed j when working in 
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the mud they wrap a piece of straw about each big toe, to prevent slipping 
and to give them a firmer grip. For any of these men a five-mile spurt on 
a good road without a breathing spell is a small affair. A pair of them 
•will roll a jinrickisha along a country road at the rate of four miles an hour, 
and they will do this eight hours a day. The general average of the distance 
traversed in a day is 25 miles. Cockerill, who has recently described 'these 
men, says that the majority of them die early. The terrible physical strain 
brings on hypertrophy and vahuilar diseases of the heart, and many of them 
suffer from hernia. Occasionally one sees a veteran jinrickisha man, and it 
is interesting to note how tenderly he is helped by his confreres. They give 
him preference as regards wages, help push his vehicle up hea'vy grades, 
and show him all manner of consideration. 

Figure 180 represents t^vo Japanese porters and their usual load, which is 
much more difficult to transport than a jinricldsha carriage. In other Fastern 
countries, palanquins and other means of conveyance are still borne on the 

shoulders of couriers, and 
it is not so long since our 
ancestors made their calls 
in Sedan-cliairs borne by 
sturdy porters. 

Some of the letter-car- 
riers of India make a 
journey of 30 miles. They 
carry in one hand a stick, at 
the extremity of 'ivhich is a 
ring containing several 
little plates of iron, ■which, 
agitated during the course, 
produce a loud noise designed to keep off ferocious beasts and serpents. In 
the other hand they carry a ^vet cloth, with which they frequently refresh 
themselves by wiping the countenance. It is said that a regular Hindustanee 
earner, with a weight of 80 pounds on his shoulder, — carried, of course, in rivo 
divisions, hung on his neck by a yoke, — ^uill, if properly paid, lope along over 
100 miles in tw’enty-four hours — a feat which would exhaust any but the 
best trained ninners. 

The “ go-as-you-please ” pedestrians, whose powers during the past 
years have been exhibited in this countiy and in England, have given us 
maiwelous examples of endurance, over 600 miles having been accomplished in a 
six-days’ contest. Hazael, tlie professional pedestrian, has run over 450 miles in 
ninetj'-ninc hours, and Albert has traveled over 600 miles in one hundred and 
ten hours. Rowell, Hughes, and Fitzgerald have astonishingly high records 
for long-distance running, comparing favorably with the older, and presum- 
ably mythical, feats of this nature. In California, C. A. Harriman of 




Fig 180.— Japanese porten. 
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Truckee in April, 1883, walked twenty-six hours without once resting, 
traversing 122 miles. 

For the purpose of comparison we ^ve the test modem records for 
running : — 

100 Yards. — Of seconds, made by Edward Donaran, at Natick, Mass., September 2, 1S95. 
220 Yards. — 21 f seconds, made by Hany Jewett, at Montreal, September 24, 1892. 
Qiiarter-Mik.—Yi\ seconds, made by W. Baker, at Boston, Mass., July 1, 1886. 
Half-Mile. — 1 minute 53| seconds, made by C. J. Kirkpatrick, at Manhattan Field, New 
York, September 21, 1895. 

1 Mile. — 1 minutes 12f seconds, made by W. G. George, at London, England, Augu.st 
23, 1886. 

5 Miles.— 2i minutes 40 seconds, made by J. IVliite, in England, May 11, 1863. 

10 Miles.— 51 minutes 6f seconds, made by William Cummings, at London, England, 
September IS, 1895. 

25 Miles. — 2 hours 33 minutes 44 seconds, made by G. A. Dunning, at London, England, 
December 26, 1881. 

50 Miles. — 5 hours 55 minutes 44 seconds, made by George Cartwright, at London, Eng- 
land, Febniarj’ 21, 1887. 

75 Miles. — 8 hours 48 minutes 30 seconds, made by George Littlewood, at London, Eng- 
land, November 24, 1884. 

100 Miles.— 13 hours 26 minutes 30 seconds, made by Charles Eowell, at New York, 
Februaty 27, 1882. 

In instances of long-distance traversing, rapidity is only a secondary 
consideration, the remarkable fact being in the endurance of fatigue and the 
continuity of the exercise. William Gale® walked 1500 miles in a thousand 
consecutive hours, and then walked 60 miles every twenty-four hours for six 
weeks on the Lillie Bridge cinder path. He was five feet five inches tall, 
forty-nine years of age, and weighed 121 pounds, and was but little developed 
muscularly. He was in good health during his feat ; his diet for the twenty- 
four hours was pounds of meat, five or six eggs, some cocoa, two quarts of 
milk, a quart of tea, and occasionally a glass of bitter ale, but never wine nor 
spirits. Strange to say, he suffered from constipation, and took daily a com- 
pound rhubarb pill. He was examined at the end of his feat by Gant. His 
pulse was 75, strong, regular, and his heart was normal. His temperature 
was 97.25° F., and his hands and feet warm ; respirations were deep and 
averaged 15 a minute. He suffered from frontal headache and was drowsy. 
During the six weeks he had lost only seven pounds, and his appetite 
maintained its normal state. 

Zeuner of Cincinnati ^ refere to John Snyder of Dunkirk, whose walk- 
ing feats were marvelous. He was not an impostor. During forty-eight 
hours he was watched by tlie students of the Ohio Medical College, who 
stated that he walked constantly ; he assured them that it did not rest him 
to sit down, but made him uncomfortable. The celebrated "Weston walked 
5000 miles in one hundred days, but Snyder was said to have traveled 
a 224, 1831, i., 63. b 224, 1837, 321. 
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25,000 miles in five hundred days and was apparently no more tired than 
when he began. 

Eecently there was a person who pushed a wheelbarrow from San Francisco 
to New York in one hundred and eighteen days. In 1809 the celebrated 
Captain Barclay wagered that he could walk 1000 miles in one thousand 
consecutive hours, and gained his bet with some hours to spare. In 1834 
Ernest Mensen astonished all Europe by his pedestrian exploits. He was 
a Nonvegian sailor, who wagered that he could walk from Paris to Moscow 
in fifteen days. On June 25, 1834, at ten o’clock A. sr., he entered the 
Kremlin, after having traversed 2500 kilometers (1550 miles) in fourteen 
days and eighteen hours. His performances all over Europe were so mar- 
velous as to be almost incredible. In 1836, in the ser\nce of the East India 
Company, he was dispatched from Calcutta to Constantinople, across Central 
Asia. He traversed tlie distance in fiftv-nine days, accomplishing 9000 
kilometers (5580 miles) in one-third less time tlian the most rapid caravan. 
He died while attempting to discover the source of the Nile, having reached 
tlie village of Sj-ang. 

A most man’^elous feat of endurance is recorded in England in the first 
part of this century. It is said that on a wager Sir Andrew Leith Hay and 
Lord Kennedy walked two days and a night under pouring rain, over the 
Grampian range of mountains, wading all one day in a bog. The distance 
traversed was from a village called Banchorj’’ on the river Dee to Inverness. 
This feat was accomplished Avitliout any previous preparation, both men start- 
ing shortly after the time of the wager. 

Eiders. — The feats of endurance accomplished by the couriers who ride 
great distances with many changes of horses are noteworthy. According to 
a contemporary medical journal® there is, in the Friend of India, an account 
of the Thibetan couriers U’ho ride for three ■weeks with intervals of only half 
an hour to eat and change horses. It is the dut)' of the officials at the Dak 
bungalows to see that the courier makes no delay, and even if dying he 
is tied to his horse and sent to the next station. The celebrated English 
huntsman, “ Squire ” Osbaldistone, on a wager rode 200 miles in seven hours 
ten minutes and four seconds. He used 28 horses ; and as one hour twenty- 
rivo minutes and fiftj’-six seconds were allowed for stoppages, the whole time, 
changes and all, occupied in accomplishing this wonderful feat was eight hours 
and fortj'-two minutes. The race was ridden at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting over a four-mile course. It is said tliat a Captain Horne of the 
Madras Horse Artilleiy rode 200 miles on Arab horses in less than ten 
hours along the road between Madras and Bangalore. "When W'e consider the 
slower speed of the Arab horses and the roads and climate of India, this per- 
formance equals the 200 miles in tlie shorter time about an English race 
track and on thoroughbreds. It is said tliat this wonderful horseman lost 
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his life in riding n horse named “ Jumping Jenny” 100 miles a day for eight 
days; The heat was excessive, and although the horse was none the worse 
for the performance, the Captain died from the exposure he encountered. 
There is a rccoKl of a Mr. Bacon of the Bombay Civil Service, who rode one 
camel from Bombay to Allygur (perhaps 800 miles) in eight days. 

As regards the physiology of the runners and walkers, it is quite in- 
teresting to follow the effects of training on the respiration, whereby in a 
measure is explained the ability of these persons to maintain their respiratory 
function, although excessively exercising. A curious discussion, peraisted in 
since antiquity, is as to the supposed influence of the spleen on the ability of 
couriers. For ages runners liavc believed that the spleen was a hindrance to 
their vocation, and that its reduction was followed by greater agility on the 
course. With some, this opinion is perpetuated to the present day. In 
Franee there is a proverb, “ Courir comme un derate.” To reduce the size 
of the spleen, the Greek athletes used certain beverages, tlie composition of 
whicli was not generally known ; the Romans had a similar belief and habit. 
Pliny speaks of a plant called cquisdum, a decoction of which taken for 
three days after a fast of twenty-four hours would effeet absorption of the 
spleen. The modern pharmacopeia does not possess any substance having a 
similar virtue, although quinin has been noticed to diminish the size of the 
spleen when engorged in malarial fevers. Strictly speaking, however, the 
facts are not analogous. Hippocrates advises a moxa of mushrooms applied 
over the spleen for melting or dissolving it. Godefroy Mcebius is said 
to have seen in the village of Halberstadt a courier whose spleen had been 
cauterized after incision ; and about the same epoch (seventeenth century) 
some men pretended to be able to suece-ssfully cxtiri)atc the spleen for those 
who desired to be couriers. Tin’s operation we know to bo one of the most 
delicate in modern surgery, and as U'e arc progressing with our physiologic 
knowledge of the spleen we see nothing to justify the old theory in regard 
to its relations to agility and coursing. 

Swimming. — ^The instances of endurance that we see in the aquatic 
sports are equally as remarkable as those that wc find among the runners and 
walkers. In the ancient days the Greeks, living on their various islands and 
being in a mild climate, were celebrated for their prowess as swimmers. Soc- 
rates relates the feats of swimming among the inhabitants of Delos. The 
journeys of Leander across the Hellespont are well celebrated in verse and 
prose, but this feat has been easily accomplished many times since, and is 
hardly to be classed as extraordinary. Herodotus says that the jMaccdoniaus 
were skilful swimmers ; and all the savage tribes about the borders of water- 
ways arc found possessed of remarkable dexterity and endurance in .swim- 
ming. 

In 1875 the celelebrated Captain Webb swam from Dover to Calais.’^ On 
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lantlinc lie felt c\ticmcl} cold, but bis body was as wann as wlien he started. 
Ho was cvliaiitted and ^el\ sleep}, falling in deep slumber on his wa} to the 
hotel. On getting into bod hi& temperatuie w as 98® F. and his pulse noinial 
In five liouis ho was feverish, his temiieratuie rising to 101® F. Duiiiigtlie 
p.is-age he was blinded fiom the salt watci in his eyes and the spin} bc.iting 
again-t his face. He stiongh denied the newspaper reports that he was de- 
liiioii', and aftei a good lost was appaiently none the worse for the task. 
In 187G he again tiai eised this passage w itli the happiest issue. In 1883 he 
was engaged b} specukitois to swim the rapids at Niagara, and in attempting 
this M.is oieioonio b} the powciful eunents, and his body was not lecovercd 
foi some da} after. The p.assage fiom Do\ er to Calais has been duplicated. 

In 1877 C.imII, another Englishman, swam fiom Cape Giiz-Nc? to South 
Foilaiid in le-s th.ui tluitecn houis. In 1880 Webb swam and -flo.ited at 
Scaiboiough foi sclent} -fom consecutiie liouis — of cotu-se, having no cm i cut 
to contend w ith and no point to leach. This w as meiely a feat of sta} iiig in 
the w.atei In London in 1881, Beckwith, swimniing ten liom^a da} o\ci 
a 3‘2-lap coui-.e toi six da}s, ti.i\ eised 94 miles. Siiiee the time of Captain 
AVebb, who was the pioiieci of modem long-distance sw inmiiiig, many iiicii 
li.i\ e attcnipted and some ha\ e duplicated his feats ; but these foojliaidy pei- 
foiniances liai e in late } eais been dimim&hiiig, and many of the older feats aie 

foi bidden b\ law. 

• 

Jumpers and acrobatic tumblers have been popular fiom the cailie»t 
time B\ the aid of spnnging boaids and weights in their hands, the old 
jinnpcis coicied gie.it distances Pha}lliis of Cioton is acciedited with 
jumping the ineicdibK distance of 55 feet, and wehaic the authoiit} of Eu'- 
taohe and T^ct^cs'' that this pimp is genuine. In the writings of iiiam Gicck 
and Koni.in hi-toiiaiis aie tliionicletl juinp‘? of about 50 feet bi the athlctC'; 
if tliei .lie tine, the model n junij)ei>. liaie gie.itl} degenerated. A jump 
of 01 el 20 feet to-d.n is coiisidcied veivcleicr, the iccoid being 29 fiet 
«c\en inches with weights, and 23 feet eiglit inches without weight®, although 
much gi cater distances liaic been juinpcd with the aid of apparatus, but 
neier an appioMiiiition to 50 feet. The most sunnising of all these athlete® 
aie the tunibleis, nho tiiin ®oineisault& o\er several animal® arranged in a 
low. Snell fe.ats aie not onh the most amusing sight® of a inodcin ciicu*, 
but .al-o the most iiiteiesting as well. The agilitv of these men is m.u- 
iclous, and the foiee with which they tlnoiv thcm«elvcs in the air app.ucntly 
enables them to deft giaiit}’. In London, Paris, or New’ Yoik one niiy 
sec these wondcifnl turablei’s and inaivel at the capabilities of hiinian plusi- 
cal dc\ elopnient. 

In September, ISflj, JL F. Sweeney, an American amateur, at Alanhattaii 
Field in New A. oik juinpcd ®i\ feet 5^ inches high in the iiinniiig high jump 
w ithout w eights. M ith w eight®, J. H. Fitzpatrick at Oak Island, Ma&s., 
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jumped six feet six inches high. The record for the riiniiiiig high kick is 
nine feet eight inches, a marvelous performance, made by C. C. Lee at I^e^v 
Haven, Conn., March 19, 1887. 

Extraordinary physical development and strength lias been a grand 
means of natural selection in the human species. As Guyot-Daubl*s remai’ks, 
in prehistoric times, when our ancestors had to battle against hunger, savage 
beasts, and their neighbors, and when the struggle for existence was so 
extremely hai*d, the strong man alone resisted and the weak succumbed. 
This natural selection has been perpetuated almost to our day ; during the 
long succession of centuries, the chief or the master was selected on account 
of his being the strongest, or the most valiant in the combat. Originally, 
the cavaliers, the members of the nobility, Avere those who were noted for 
their courage and strength, and to them were given the lauds of the A’^an- 
quislicd. EA'en in times other than those of Avar, disputes of succession were 
settled by jousts and tourneys. This fact is seen in the present day among 
the loAver animals, aa'Iio in their natural state live in tribes ; the leader is 
usually the strongest, the Avisest, and the most courageous. 

The strong men of all times have excited the admiration of their felloAA's 
and haA’^e alAA"a3’'s been objects of popular interest. The Bible celebrates the 
exploits of Samson of the tribe of Dan. During his youth he, single 
handed, strangled a lion ; Avith the jaAA^-bone of an ass he is said to have 
killed 1000 Philistines and put the rest to flight. At another time during 
the night he transported from the village of Gaza enoimous burdens 
and placed them on the top of a mountain. Betrayed by Delilah, he Avas 
delivered into the hands of his enemies and emploj'cd in the most servile 
labors. When old and blind he AA'as attached to the columns of an edifice to 
serve as an object of public ridicule ; with a Auolent effort he overturned the 
columns, destroying himself and 3000 Philistines. 

In the Greek mythology Ave find a great number of hex*oes, celebrated for 
their feats of strength and endurance. Many of them have received the 
name of Hercules ; but the most common of these is the hero Avho AA’as sup- 
posed to be the son of Jupiter and Alcmena. He AA^as endoAA^ed Avith pro- 
digious strength by his father, and was pursued Avith unrelenting hatred by 
Juno. In his infancy he killed AAuth his hands the serpents AAdiich AA'cre sent 
to dcAmur him. The legends about him are innumerable. He AA’as said to 
haA^e been armed Avith a massive club, Avhich only he aa'us able to carrA". TJie 
most famous of his feats AA'ere the tAA'eh’e labors, AA’ith whicli all readers of 
mythology are familiar. Hercules, personified, meant to the Greeks 
physical force as avcU as strength, generosi^', and bravery, and was equiva- 
lent to the Assyrian Hercules. The Gauls had a Hercules-Pantopage, Avho, 
in addition to the ordinary qualities attiibuted to Hercules, had an enormous 
appetite. 

As late as the sixteenth centiuy, and in a most amusing and picturesque 
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manner, Kabelais has given us the history of Gargantua, and even to this 
day, in some regions, there are git)ups of stones which are believed by igno- 
rant people to liave been thrown about by Gargantua in his play. In their 
citations the older authors often spealc of battles, and in epic ballads of heroes, 
with marvelous strengtli. In the army of Charlemagne, after Camerarius, 
and quoted by Guyot-DaubSs (who has made an extensive collection of the 
literature on tliis subject and to whom the authors are indebted for much 
information), there was found a giant named Oenother, a native of a village 
in Suabia, who performed marvelous feats of strength. In his historj' of 
Bavaria Aventin speaks of this monster. To Boland, the nephew of 
Charlemagne, the legends attributed prodigious strength ; and, dying in the 
valley of Eoncesveaux, he broke his good sword “ Durandal ” by striking it 
against a rock, making a breach, which is stilled called the “Brfeche de 
Boland.” Three years before his death, on his return from Palestine, Chris- 
topher, Duke of Bavaria, was said to have lifted to his shoulders a stone 
which weighed more than 340 pounds. Louis de Boufflers, surnamed the 
“Eobust,” who lived in 1534, was noted for his strength and agility. "When 
he placed his feet together, one against the other, he could find no one able to 
disturb tliem. He could easily bend and break a horseshoe with his hands, 
and could seize an ox by the dail and drag it against its will. More than 
once he was said to have carried a horse on his shoulders. ^ According to 
Guyot-Daub5s®®^ there w'as, in the last centuiy’, a Major Barsaba wdio could 
seize the limb of a horse and fracture its bone. There w^as a tale of his lift- 
ing an iron anvil, in a blacksmith's forge, and placing it under his coat. 

To the Emperor Maximilian I. was ascribed enormous strength ; even in 
his youth, when but a simple patriot, he vanquished, at the games given by 
Severns, 16 of the most vigorous w'restlers, and accomplished this feat with- 
out stopping for breath. It is said that this feat -was the origin of his for- 
tune. Among other celebrated persons in history endowed "witli uncommon 
strength w'ere Edmund “ Ironsides,” King of England ; the Caliph Mostasem- 
Billah ; Baudouin, “ Bras-de-Eer,” Count of Flanders ; William lY., called 
by the French “ Fier-a-Bras,” Duke of Aquitaine ; Christopher, sou of Albert 
the Pious, Duke of Bavaria ; Godefroy of Bouillon ; the Emperor Charles 
IV. ; Scanderbeg ; Leonardo da Vinci ; Marshal Saxe ; and the recently 
deceased Czar of Eu5sia, Alexander TTT. 

Turning now to the authentic modern Hercules, we have a man by the 
name of Eckeberg, born in Anhalt, and who traveled under the name of 
“ Samson.” He was exhibited in London, and performed remarkable feats 
of strength. He was observed by the celebrated Dfeaguliers (a pupil of 
Newton) in the commencement of the last centur)', who at that time was 
interested in the physiologic experiments of strength and agility. Dfeaguliers 
believed that the feats of this new Samson w'ere more due to agility than 
strength. One day, accompanied by two of his confreres, although a man of 
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ordinary strength, he duplicated some of Samson’s feats, and followed his 
performance by a communication to the Koyal Society. One of his tricks 
was to resist the strength of five or six men or of two horses. Dfisaguliei’s 
claimed that this was entirely due to the position taken. This person would 
lift a man by one foot, and bear a heavy weight on his chest when resting 
with his head and two feet on t^vo chaim. By supporting himself with his 
arms he could lift a piece of cannon attached to his feet. 

A little later Dfisaguliers studied an individual in London named 
Thomas Topham, who used no ruse in his feats and was not the 
skilful equilibrist that the German Samson was, his performances being 
merely the results of abnormal physical force. He was about thirty' years 
old, five feet ten inches in height and well proportioned, and his mus- 
cles well developed, the strong ligaments showing under the skin. He 
ignored entirely the art of appearing supernaturally strong, and some of his 
feats were rendered difficult by disadvantageous positions. In the feat of the 
German — resisting the force of several men or horses — ^Topham exhibited no 
knowledge of the principles of physics, like that of his predecessor, but, 
seated on the ground and putting his feet against t^\*o stirrups, he was able to 
resist the traction of a single horse ; when he attempted the same feat against 
two horses he was severely strained and wounded about the knees. Accoixl- 
ing to Dfeaguliers, if Topham had taken the advantageous positions of the 
German Samson, he could have resisted not only two, but four horses. On 
another occasion, with the aid of a bridle passed about his neck, he lifted 
three hogsheads full of water, weighing 1386 pounds. If he had utilized 
the force of his limbs and his loins, like the German, he would have been 
able to perform far more difficult feats. With his teeth he could lift and main- 
tain in a horizontal position a table over six feet long, at the extremity of 
Avhich he would put some weight. Two of the feet of the table he rested on 
his knees. He broke a cord five cm. in diameter, one part of which was 
attached to a post aud the other to a strap passed under his shoulder. He 
was able to carry in his hands a rolling-pin weighing 800 pounds, about 
twice the weight a strong man is considered able to lift. 

Tom Johnson w’as another strong man who lived in London in the last 
centuiy, but he w’as not an exhibitionist, like his predecessors. He was a 
porter on the banks of the Thames, his duty being to carrj' sacks of w'heat and 
corn from the w'harvcs to the warehouses. It was said that w’hen one of his 
comrades w’as ill, and could not provide support for his wife and children, 
Johnson assumed double duty, canning twice the load. He could seize a 
sack of wheat, and with it execute the movements of a club-swinger, and 
with as great facility. He became quite a celebrated boxer, and, besides liis 
strength, he soon demonstrated his powders of endurance, never seeming 
fatigued after a livety bout. The porters of Paris were accustomed to lift 
and carr}’- on their shoulders bags of flour w’eighing 159 kilograms (350 
30 
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poinuls) iiiul to mount stairs with .them. Johnson, on hearing this, duplicated 
the feat with three sacks, and on one occasion attempted to carry four, and 
resisted this load some little time. These four sacks weighed 1400 pounds. 

Some veal's since there was a female Hercules who would get on her hands 
and knees under a carriage containing six people, and, forming an arch with 
her body, she would lift it oflf* the ground, an attendant turning the wheels 
while in the air to prove that they were clear from the ground. 




rjK, ISl,— Uxtreme miifciilar dcrcloiinient. 


Fjg. 182 — S.ini]oir (ancra pliatngrnpli b.v I'all.)- 


Guyot-Dauhes considers that one of the most remarkaljlc of all the men 
noted for their strength was a butcher living in the mountains of Jlargcride, 
known as Lapiada (the cxtraoitlinaiy). Tliis man, whose strength was leg- 
endary in the neighboring countiy*, one day seized a mad bull that had 
es«ipcd from his stall and held him by the horns until his attendants could 
bind him. For amusement he would lie on his belly and allow several men 
to get on his back j with this human load he would rise to the erect jiosition. 
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One of Lapiada^s great feats was to get under a cart loaded with hay and, form- 
ing an arch with his body, raise it from the ground, then little by little he 
would mount to his haunches, still holding the cart and hay. Lapiada ter- 
minated his Herculean existence in attempting a mighty effort. Having 
charged himself alone with the task of placing a heavy tree-trunk in a cart, 
he seized it, his muscles stiffened, but the blood gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils, and he fell, overcome at last. The end of Lapiada presents an 
analogue to that of the celebrated athlete, Polydamas, who was equally the 
victim of too great confidence in his muscular force, and who died crushed 
by the force that he hoped to maintain. Figures 181 and 183 portray the 
muscular development of an individual noted for his feats of sti'eiigth, and 
who exhibited not long 
since. 

In recent years we 
have had Sebastian 
Miller, whose specialty 
was wrestling and stone- 
breaking; Samson, a re- 
cent English exhibition- 
ist, Louis Cyr, and San- 
dow, who, in addition to 
his remarkable strength 
and control over his mus- 
cles, is a very clever gym- 
nast. Sandow gives an 
excellent exposition of 
the so-called “checker- 
board ” arrangement of 
die muscular fibers of the 
lower thoracic and ab- 
dominal regions, and in 
a brilliant light demon- 
strates his extraordinary power over his muscles, contracting muscles 
ordinarily involuntary in time with music, a feat really more remarkable 
than his exhibition of strength. Figures 182 and 184 show the beautiful 
muscular development of this remarkable man. 

Joseph Pospischilli, a convict recently imprisoned in the Austrian fort- 
ress of Olen, surprised the whole Empire by his wonderful feats of strength. 
One of his tricks was to add a fifth leg to a common table (placing the use- 
less addition in the exact center) and then balance it with his teeth while two 
full-grown gipsies danced on it, the music being furnished by a violinist 
seated in the middle of the well-balanced platform. One day when the prison 
in which tliis Hercules was confined was undergoing repairs, he picked up a 
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large carpenter’s bench with his teeth aiul held it balanced aloft for nearly 
a minute. Sinee being released from the Olcn prison, Pospischilli and his 
cousin, another local strong man” named Martenstine, have formed a com- 
bination and arc now starring Southern Europe, performing all kinds of 
startling feats of strength. Among other things they have had a 30-foot 
bridge made of strong timbers, nhich is used in one of their great muscle acts. 
This bridge has hvo living pier^; — ^Pospischilli acting as one and Hlartcnstinc 
the other. Besides supporting this monstrous structure (weight, 1866 pounds) 
upon their shoulders, these freaks of superhuman strength allow a team of 
horses and a wagon loaded with a ton of cobble-stones to be driven across it. 

It is said that ScUg Whitman, known as “ Ajax,” a Xcw York police- 
man, has lifted 2000 
pounds with his hands 
and has maintained 4o0 
pounds with his teeth. 
This man is live feet 8^ 
inches tall and weighs 162 
pounds. His chest meas- 
urement is 40 inches, the 
biceps 17 inches, that of 
his neck 164 inches, the 
forearm 11, the wrist 94, 
the tliigh 23, and the calf 
17. 

One of the strongest 
of the “ strong women ” 
is INIadamc Elisc, a French- 
■woman, who performs with 
her husband. Her greatest 
feat is the lifting of eight 
men weighing altogether 
about 1700 pounds. At 
her performances she supports across her shoulders a 700-pound dumb-bell, 
on each side of which a person is suspended. 

Miss Darnctt, the “ singing strong lady,” extends herself upon her hands 
and feet, face uppermost, while a stout platform, with a semiciroular groove 
for her neck, is fixed upon her chest, abdomen, and thighs by means of a 
waist-belt which passes through brass receivers on the under side of the 
board. An oi’dinaiy upright piano is then placed on the platform by 
four men ; a performer mounts the platform and plays while the “ strong 
lady ” sings a love song while supporting possibly half a ton. 

Strength of the Jaws. — There are some pereons who exhibit extra- 
ordinaiy power of the jaw. In the curious experiments of Regnard and 
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Blanchard at the Sorbonne, it was found that a crocodile weighing about 120 
pounds exerted a force between its jaws at a point corresponding to the 
insertion of the massetcr muscles of 1540 pounds ; a dog of 44 pounds exerted 
a similar force of 363 pounds. 

It is quite possible that in animals like the tiger and lion the force would 
equal 1700 or 1800 pounds. The anthropoid apes can easily break a cocoa- 
nut with their teeth, and Guyot-Daub&s thinks that possibly a gorilla has a 
jaw-force of 200 pounds. A human adult is said to exert a force of from 45 
to 65 pounds between his 
teeth, and some individuals 
exceed this average as much 
as 100 pounds. In Buffon’s 
experiments he once found 
a Frenchman who could 
exert a force of 534 pounds 
with his jaws. 

In several American 
circuses there have been 
seen women who hold 
themselves by a strap be- 
t^veen their teeth while 
they are being hauled up 
to a trapeze some distance 
from the ground . A young 
mulatto girl by the name 
of “ Miss Kerra” exhibited 
in the Winter Circus in 
Paris; suspended from a 
trapeze, she supported a 
man at the end of a strap 
held between her teeth, and 
even permitted herself to be 
turned round and round. 

She also held a cannon in her teeth while it was fired. This feat has been 
done by several others. According to Guyot-Daub&s, at fipernay in 1882, 
while a man named Bucholtz, called “ the human cannon,” was performing 
this feat, the cannon, which was over a yard long and weighed nearly 200 
pounds, burst and wounded several of the spectators. 

There was another Hercules in Paris, who with his teeth lifted and held a 
heavy cask of water on which was seated a man and varying weights, ac- 
cording to the size of his audience, at the same time keeping his hands occu- 
pied with other weights. Figure 185 represents a well-known modern 
exhibitionist lifting with his teeth a aisk on which are seated four men. 
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The celebrated Mile. Gauthier, an actress of the Comf'die-Fransais, had 
marvelous power of her hands, bending coins, rolling up silver plate, and 
performing divers other feats. Major Baraaba had enormous powere of hand 
and fingers. He could roll a silver plate into the shape of a goblet. Being 
challenged by a Gascon, he seized the hand of his unsuspecting adversary 
in the ordinary manner of salutation and crushed all the bones of the fingers, 
thus rendering unnecessary any ftirther trial of strength. 

It is said that jNIarshal Saxe once visited a blacksmith ostensibly to have 
his horae shod, and seeing no shoe ready he took a bar of iron, and nuth his 
hands fashioned it into a horseshoe. There are Japanese dentists who 
extract teeth with their wonderfully developed fingers. There are stories 
of a man living in the village of Cantal who received the sobriquet of 
“La Coupia” (The Brutal). He would exercise his function as a butcher 
by strangling with his fingers the calves and sheep, instead of killing them 
in the ordinary manner. It is said that one day, by placing his hands on the 
shoulders of the strong man of a local fair, he made him faint by the pressura 
exerted by his fingers. 

Manual strangulation is a well-known crime and is quite popular in some 
countries. The Thugs of India sometimes muivlered their victims in this 
way. Often such force is exerted by the murderer’s fingers as to completely 
fracture the cricoid cartilage. 

In viewing the feats of strength of the exhibitionist we must bear in 
consideration the numerous frauds perpetrated. A man of extraordinaiy 
strength sometimes finds peculiar stone, so stratified that he is able to break it 
with the force he can exert by a blow from the hand alone, although a man of 
ordinary strength would try in vain. In most of these instances, if one were 
to take a piece of the exhibitionist’s stone, he would find that a slight tap of 
the hammer would break it. Again, there arc many instances in which the 
stone has been found already seimratcd and fixed quite firmly together, plac- 
ing it out of the power of an ordinary man to break, but Avhich the 
exhibitionist finds within his ability. This has been the solution of the feats 
of many of the individuals who invite peraons to send them marked stones 
to use at their porforiuances. By skilfully arranging stout twine on the 
hands, it is sui'prising how easily it is broken, and there are many’ devices 
and tricks to deceive the public, all of which are more or less used by “ strong 
men.” 

The recent officially recorded feats of strength that stand unequaled 
in the last decade are as follows : — 

WciffJit-H/ting . — Hauds alone, 15711 pounds, done by C. Gr. JcfFcrson, an ainatour, at 
Clinton, Mass., December 10, 1890; irith liarness, 3239 pounds, by W. B. Curtis, 
at New York, December 20, 1868; Louis Cyr, at Bortllier^^lle, Can., October 1, 
1888, pushed up 3536 pounds of pig-iron with his back, arms, and legs. 

Dumh-hclls . — H. Pcnnock, in New York, 1870, put up a 10-pound dumb-bell 8431 times 
in four hours thirt}’-four minutes ; by using both hauds to raise it to the 
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slioulder, and then using one hand alone, R. A. Pennell, in New York, Januaiy 31, 
1874, managed to put up a hell weighing 201 pounds 5 ounces; and Eugene 
Saudow, at London, Februaiy 11, 1891, surpassed this feat with a 250-pound bell. 
Thromng 16-pound Hammer . — J. S. Mitchell, at Travers Island, N. Y., October 8, 
1892, made a record-throw of 145 feet f inch. 

Putting 16-pound Shot . — George R. Gray, at Chicago, September 16, 1893, made the 
record of 47 feet. 

Throwing 56-pound Weight, — J. S. Mitchell, at New York, September 22, 1894, made 
the distance record of 35 feet 10 inches ; and at Chicago, September 16, 1893, 
made the height recoixi of 15 feet 4Hnches. 

The class of people commonly known as contortionists by the laxity of 
their muscles and ligaments are able to dislocate or preternaturally bend their 
joints. In entertainments of an arena type and even in what are now called 
“ variety performances ” are to be seen individuals of this class. These 
persons can completely straddle two chairs, and do what they call “the 
split ; ” they can place their foot about their neck while maintaining the up- 
right position ; they can bend almost double at the waist in such a manner 
that the back of the head will touch the calves, while the legs are perpen- 
dicular with the ground ; they can bring the popliteal region over their 
shoulders and in this position walk on their hands ; they can put themselves 
in a narrow barrel j eat with a fork attached to a heel while standing on 
their hands, and perform divers other remarkable and almost incredible feats. 
Their performances are genuine, and they are real physiologic curiosities. 
Plate 6 represents two well-lcnowii contortionists in their favorite feats. 

Wentworth, the oldest living contortionist, is about seventy years of age, 
but seems to have lost none of his earlier sinuosity. His chief feat is to stow 
himself away in a box 23 X 29 X 16 inches. When inside, six dozen wooden 
bottles of the same size and shape as those which ordinarily contain English 
soda water are carefully stowed a^vay, packed in with him, and the lid 
slammed down. He bestows upon this act the curious and suggestive name 
of “ Paclcanatomicalization.” 

Another class of individuals are those who can either partially or com- 
pletely dislocate the major articulations of the body. Many persons exhibit 
this capacity in their fingers. Persons vulgarly called “ double jointed ” are 
quite common. 

Charles Warren, an American contortionist, has been examined by several 
medical men of prominence and descriptions of him have appeared from time 
to time in prominent medical journals.® When he was but a child he was 
constantly tumbling down, due to the heads of the femurs slipping from the 
acetabula, but reduction was always easy. When eight years old he joined 
a company of acrobats and strolling performers, and was called by the eupho- 
nious title of “ the Y^ankee dish-rag.” His muscular system was well-devel- 
oped, and, like Sandow, he could make muscles act in concert or sepamtely. 

224, 1882, i., 650, and 476, 1882, i., 576. 
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He could throw into energetic single action the biceps, the supinator longus, 
the radial extensors, the platysnia inyoides, and many other muscles. When 
he " strings,” as ho called it, the sartorius, that ribbon muscle shows itself 
as a tight coi'd, extending from the front of the iliac spine to the inner side 
of the hnee. Another tricli was to leave flaccid that part of the serratus 
magnus which is attached to the inferior angle of the scapula w’hilst he roused 
energetic contraction in the rhomboids. He could disjflace his muscles so 
tliat the lower angles of the scapulae projected and presented the appearance 
historically attributed to luxation of the scapula. 

Warren was well informed on sui^ical landmarks and had evidently 
been a close student of Sir Astley Cooper’s classical illustrations of disloca- 



Fig ise. 


Flp. 1S7. 

Charles Warren, Uie celebrated dislocationist. 


rig. ISS. 


tions. He was able so to contract his abdominal muscles that the aorta 
could be distinctly felt ■with tlie fingers. In this feat nearly all the .abdominal 
contents ivere crowded beneath the diaphragm (Fig. IS 7). On the other 
hand, he could produce a phantom abdominal tumor by driving the coils of 
the intestine within a peculiar grasp of the rectus and oblique muscles. The 
“growth” (Fig. ISS) was rounded, dull on percussion, and looked as if an 
exploratory incision or puncture would be advisable for diagnosis. 

By extraordinary muscular jiower and extreme laxity of his ligaments, 
he simulated all the dislocations about the hip joint (Fig. 186). Sometimes 
he produced actual dislocation, but usually he said he could so distort his 
muscles as to imitate in the closest degree the dislocations. He could imitate 
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the various forms of talipes, in such a way as to deceive an expert. He dis- 
located nearly every joint in the body with great facility. It was said that 
he could contmet at will both pillars of the fauces. He could contract his 
chest to 34 inches and expand it to 41 inches. 

Warren weighed loO pounds, was a total abstainer, and was the father 
of two children, both of whom could readily dislocate their hips. 

In France in 1886 there was shown a man who was called “I’homme 
prot6e,” or protean man. He had an exceptional power over his muscles. 
Even those muscles ordinarily involuntary he could exercise at will. He 
could produce such rigidity of stature that a blow by a hammer on his body 
fell as though on a block of stone. By his power over his abdominal mus- 
cles he could give himself dilfcrent shapes, from the portly alderman to the 
lean and haggfird student, and he was even accredited with assuming the 
shape of a “ living skeleton.” Quatrafages, the celebrated French scientist, 
examined liim, and said that he could shut off the blood from tlie right side 
and then from the left side of the body, which feat he ascribed to unilateral 
muscular action. 


In 1893 there appeared in Washington, giving exhibitions at the colleges 
there and at the Emergency Hospital, a man named Fitzgerald, claiming to 
rc.side in Harrisburg, Pa., who made his living !)y exhibiting at medical 
colleges over the country. He simulated all the dislocations, claiming that 
they were complete, using manual force to produce and reduce them. He ex- 
hibited a thorough knowledge of the pathology of dislocations and of the 
anatomy of the articulations. He produced the dilfenmt forms of talipes, as 
well as all the major hip-disloeations. When interrogated as to the cause of 
his enormous saphenous veins, which stood out like huge twisted cords under 
the skin and were associated with venous varicosity on the leg, he said he 
presumed they were caused by his constantly compressing the sajihcnous vein 
at the hip in giving his exhibitions, Avhich in some large cities were repeated 
several times a day. 

Endurance of Pain. — The question of the endurance of pain is, necessarily, 
one of comparison. There is little doubt that in the lower classes the sensa- 
tion of pain is felt in a much less degree than in those of a highly intellectual 
and nervous temperament. If wo eliminate the element of fear, which always 
predominates in the lower classes, the result of general ho.spital observation 
will show this distinction. There arc many circumstances which have a 
marked influence on pain. Patriotism, enthusiasm, and general excitement, 
together with pride and natural obstinacy, prove the power of the mind over 
the body. The tortures endured by prisoners of w.ar, religious martyrs and 
victims, exemplify the power of a strong will excited by deep emotion over 
the sensation of pain. The flagellants, persons who expiated their sins by 
voluntarily flaying themselves to the point of exhaustion, are modern ex- 
amples of persons Avho in religious enthusiasm inflict pain on themselves. In 
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the ancient times in India the frenzied zealots straggled for positions from which 
they could throw themselves under the car of the Juggernaut, and their intense 
emotions turned the pains of their wounds into a pleasure. According to the 
reports of her Majesty’s surgeons, tliere are at the present time in India native 
Bmhmins who hang themselves on sharp hooks placed in the flesh between the 
scapuloB, and remain in this position without the least visible show of pain. 
In a similar manner they pierce the lips and cheeks with long pins and bore 
the tongue witli a hot iron. From a reliable source the authore liave an 
account of a man in Northern India who as a means of self-inflicted penance 
held his arm aloft for the greater part of each day, bending the fingers tightly 
on the palms. After a considerable time the nails had grown or been forced 
through the palms of the hands, making their exit on the dorsal surfaces. 
There are many savage rites and ceremonies calling for the severe infliction 
of pain on the pai*ticipants wliich have been described from time to time by 
travelers. The Aztecs willingly sacrificed even their lives in the worship of 
their Sun-god. 

By means of singing and dancing the Aissaoiii, in the Algerian town 
of Constantine, throw themselv<s into an ecstatic state in which their 
bodies seem to be insensible even to severe wounds. Hellwald savs they 

» r 

run sharp-pointed irons into their heads, ej'es, necks, and breasts witliout 
ajiparent pain or injury to themselves. Some obser\'ers claim they arc 
rendered insensible to pain by self-induced hyimotism. 

An account by Carpenter of the Algerian Aissaoui contained the follow- 
ing lucid description of the performances of these people : — 

“ The center of the court was given up to the Aissaoui. These were 12 
hoUow-cheeked men, some old and some young, -who sat cross-legged in an 
irregidar semicircle on the floor. Six of them had immense flat drums or tam- 
bours, which they presently began to beat noisily. In front of them a charcoal 
fire burned in a brazier, and into it one of them from time to time threw bits 
of some sort of incense, which gradually filled the place with a thin smoko 
and a mildly pungent odor. 

“For a long time — ^it seemed a long time — ^this went on with nothing to 
break the silence but the rhythmical beat of the drums. Gradually, however, 
this bad become quicker, and now grew wild and almost deafening, and tlie 
men began a monotonous chant which soon was increased to shouting. Sud- 
denly one of the men threw himself with a howl to the ground, when he was 
seized by another, who stripped him of part of his garments and led him in 
front of the fire. Here, while the pounding of the drums and the shouts of 
the men became more and more frantic, he stood sw’aying his body backward 
and forward, almost touching the ground in his fearful contortions, and wag- 
ging his head until it seemed as if he must dislocate it from his shoulders. 
All at once he drew from the fire a red-hot bar of iron, and with a yell of 
horror, which sent a shiver down one’s back, held it up before his eyes. 
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More violently tlian ever he swayed his body and wagged his head, until he 
had worked himself up to a climax of excitement, when he passed the glow- 
ing iron several times over the palm of each hand and then licked it repeatedly 
with his tongue. He next took a burning coal from the fire, and, placing it 
between his teeth, fiinned it by his breath into a white heat. He ended his 
part of the performance by treading on red-hot coals scattered on the floor, 
after which he resumed his place with the rest. Then the next performer, 
with a yell as before, suddenly sprang to his feet and began again the same 
frantic contortions, in the midst of which he snatched from the fire an iron 
rod witli a ball on one end, and after winding one of his eyelids around it 
until the eyeball was completely exposed, he thrust its point in behind the 
eye, which was forced far out on his cheek. It was held tliere for a moment, 
when it was withdrawn, the eye released, and then rubbed vigorously a few 
times with the balled end of the rod. 

“ The drums all the time had been beaten lustily, and the men had kept 
up their chant, which still went unceasingly on. Again a man sprang to his 
feet and went through the same horrid motions. This time the performer 
took from the fire a sharp nail and, with a piece of the sandy limestone common 
to this region, proceeded with a series of blood-curdling howls to hammer 
it down into the top of his head, where it presently stuck upright, while he 
tottered dizzily around until it was pulled out with apparent effort and with 
a hollow snap by one of the other men. 

“ The performance had now fairly begun, and, with short intervals and 
always in the same manner, the frenzied contortions first, another ate up a 
glass lamp-cliimney, which he first broke in pieces in his hands and tlien 
crunched loudly witli his teeth. He then produced from a tin box a live 
scorpion, which ran across the floor witli tail erect, and was then allowed to 
attach itself to the back of his hand and his face, and was finally taken into 
his mouth, where it hung suspended from the inside of his cheek and was 
finally chewed and swallowed. A sword was next produced, and after the 
usual preliminaries it was drawn by tlie same man who had just given the 
scorpion such unusual opportunities several times back and forth across his 
throat and neck, apparently deeply imbedded in the flesh. Not content with 
this, he bared his body at his waist, and while one man held the sword, edge 
upward, by the hilt and another by the point, about which a turban had been 
wrapped, he first stood upon it mth his bare feet and then balanced himself 
across it on his naked Btoraacli, while still another of the performers stood 
upon his back, whither he had sprung -without any attempt to mollify tlie 
violence of the action. "With more yells and genuflections, another now 
drew from the fire several iron skewera, some of which he thrust into the 
inner side of his cheeks and others into his throat at the laT}mx, where they 
were left for a while to hang. 

The last of the actors in this singular entertainment was a stout man 
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with a careworn face, who appai’ciitly regarded his shai’c as a melancholy 
dvitv which he was bound to perform, ami the last part of it, I have no 
doubt, was particularly painful. He firet took a handful of hay, and, hav- 
ing bared the whole upper part of his body, lighted the wisp at the brazier 
and then passed the blazing mass across his chest and body and over his 
arms and fl\ce. This atos but a preliminary, and presently he began to sway 
backward and fonrard until one grew dazed with watching him. TIic dninis 
grew noi.'sier and noisier and the chant louder and wilder. The man 
himself had become maudlin, his tongue hung from his month, and 
now and then he ejaculated a sound like the inarticulate cry of an animal. 
He could only totter to the fire, out of which he snatched the hailed instru- 
ment already described, which he thereupon thrust with a vicious stab into 
the pit of his stomach, whei-c it was left to hang. A moment after he pulled 
it out again, and, picking up the piece of stone used before, lie di-ove it with 
a series of resounding blows into a new place, where it hung, drawing the 
skin downward with its weight, until a companion pulled it out and the man 
fell in a heap on the floor.” 

To-day it is only through the intervention of the United States troops 
that some of the barbarous ceremonies of the North American Indians are 
suppressed. The episode of the “Ghost-dance” is fresh in every mind. 
Instances of self-mutilation, although illustrating this subject, will be dis- 
cussed at length in Chapter XW. 

Malingerers often endure without flinching the most arduous tests. 
Supraorbital pressure is generally of little avail, and pinching, pricking, and 
even incision arc useless with these hospital impostors. It is reported that 
in the City Hospital of St. Louis a negro submitted to the ammonia-test, 
inhaling this vapor for several houi’s ndthout showing any signs of sensibility, 
and made his escape the moinent his guaitl was absent. A contemporary 
journal says : — 

“ The obstinacy of resolute impostors seems, indeed, capable of emulating 
the torture-proof pereeverauce of religious enthusiasts and such martyi’s of 
patriotism as Mucins Scajvola or Grand blaster Eiiediger of the Teutonic 
Knights, who refused to reveal the hiding place of his companion even when 
hife eaptora belabored him with red-hot irons. 

“ One Basil Rohatzek, suspected of fraudulent enlistment (bount_v-jiimping, 
as our volunteers called it), pretended to have been thrown by his horse and 
to have boon permanently disabled by a paralysis of the lower extremities. 
He dragged himself along in a pitiful manner, and his knees looked some- 
what braised, hut he was known to have boasted his ability to procure his 
discharge somehow or other. One of his tent mates had also scon him fling 
himself violently and repeatedly on his knees (to procure those questionable 
bruises), and on the whole there seemed little doubt that the fellow was 
shamining. All the surgeons M'ho had examined him concurred in that view. 
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and the case was finally referred to his commanding officer, General Colloredo. 
The impostor was carried to a field hospital in a little Bohemian border town 
and watched for a couple of weeks, during which he had been twice seen 
moving his feet in his sleep. Still, the witnesses were not prepared to swear 
that those changes of position might not have been effected by a movement of the 
whole body. The suspect stuck to his assertion, and Colloredo, in a fit of irrita- 
tion, finally summoned a surgeon, who actually placed the feet of the professed 
paralytic in “ aqua fortis,” but even this rigorous method availed the cruel 
surgeon nothing, and he was compelled to advise dismissal from the service. 

“ The martyrdom of Rohatzek, however, was a mere trifie compared with 
the ordeal by which the tribunal of Paris tried in vain to extort a confession 
of the would-be regicide, Damiens. Robert Damiens, a native of Arras, had 
been exiled as an habitual criminal, and returning in disguise made an 
attempt upon the life of Louis XV., January 5, 1757. His dagger pierced 
the mantle of the King, but merely grazed his neck. Damiens, who had 
stumbled, was instantly seized and dragged to prison, where a convocation 
of expert torturers exhausted their ingenuity in the attempt to extort a con- 
fession implicating the Jesuits, a conspiracy of Huguenots, etc. But 
Damiens refused to speak. He could have pleaded his inability to name 
accomplices who did not exist, but he stuck to his resolution of absolute 
silence. They singed off his skin by shreds, they wrenched out his teeth 
and finger-joints, they dragged him about at the end of a rope hitched to a 
team of stout horses, they sprinkled him from head to foot with acids and 
seething oil, but Damiens never uttered a sound till his dying groan an- 
nounced the conclusion of the tragedy.” 

The apparent indifference to the pain of a major operation is sometimes 
marvelous, and there are many interesting instances on record. When at 
the battle of Dresden in 1813 Moreau, seated beside the Emperor Alexander, 
had both limbs shattered by a French cannon-ball, he did not utter a groan, 
but asked for a cigar and smoked leisurely while a surgeon amputated one 
of his members. In a short time his medical attendants expressed the danger 
and questionabilitj’’ of saving his other limb, and consulted him. In the 
calmest way the heroic General instructed them to amputate it, again remain- 
ing unmoved throughout the operation. 

Crompton® records a case in which during an amputation of the leg not 
a sound escaped from the patient^s lips, and in three weeks, when it was found 
necessary to amputate the other leg, the patient endured the operation with- 
out an anesthetic, making no show*^ of pain, and only remarking that he 
thought the saw did not cut well. Crompton quotes another ease, in which 
the patient held a candle with one hand while the operator amputated his 
other arm at the shoulder-joint. Several instances of self-performed major 
operations are mentioned in Chapter XIV. 

C 392, 1887, 143. 
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Supersensitiveness to Pain. — Quite opposite to the foregoing instances 
are tliose cases in which such influences as expectation, naturally inherited 
nervousness, and genuine supersensitiveness make the slightest pain almost 
unendurable. In many of these instances the state of the mind and occasionally 
the time of day have a marked influence. Men noted for tlieir sagacity and 
courage have been prostrated by fear of pain. Sir Robert Peel, a man of 
ackno^Yledged superior physical and intellectual power, could not even bear 
the touch of Brodie’s finger to his fractured clavicle. The authors know of an 
instance of a pugilist avIio had elicited admiration by his ability to stand 
punishment and his indomitable courage in his combats, but who fainted from 
the puncture of a small boil on liis neck. 

The relation of pain to shock has been noticed by many writers.®*® 
Before the days of anesthesia, such cases as the following, reported by Sir 
Astley Cooper, seem to have been not unusual : A breweris sei^mnt, a man 
of middle age and robust frame, suffered much agony for several days from a 
thecal abscess, occasioned by a splinter of wood beneath the thumb. A few 
seconds after the matter was discharged by an incision, the man raised him- 
self by a convulsive effort from his bed and instantly expired. 

It is a well-known fact that powerful nerve-irritation, such as produces 
shock, is painless, and this accounts for the fact that wounds received during 
battle are not painful. 

Leyden of Berlin showed to his class at the Charita Hospital a number 
of hysteric women with a morbid desire for operation without an anes- 
thetic. Such persons do not seem to experience pain, and, on the contrar)’, 
appear to have genuine pleasure in pain. In illustration, Leyden showed a 
young lady who during a hysteric paroxysm had suffered a serious fracture 
of the jaw, injuring the facial artery, and necessitating quite an extensive 
operation. The facial and carotid arteries had to be ligated and part of the 
inferior maxilla removed, but the patient insisted upon having the operations 
performed without an anesthetic, and afterwaitl informed the operator that 
she had experienced great pleasure throughout the whole procedure. 

Pain as a Means of Sexual Enjoyment. — There is a form of sexual 
perversion in which the pervert takes delight in being subjected to degrading, 
humiliating, and cruel acts on the part of his or her associate. It was named 
masochism from Sacher-Masoch, an Austrian novelist, whose works describe 
this form of perversion. The victims are said to experience peculiar pleas- 
ure at the sight of a rival who lias obtained the favor of their mistress, and 
will even receive blows and lashes from the rival with a voluptuous luixiurc 
of pain and pleasure. Masochism corresponds to the passivism of Stefanow- 
ski, and is the opposite of sadism, in which the pleasure is derived froiu 
inflicting pain on the object of affection. Krafft-Ebing cites several instances 
of masochism. 

Although the enjojunent and frenzy of flagellation are well known, its 
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pleasures are not derived from the pain but by the undoubted stimulation 
• offered to the sexual centers by the castigation. Tlie delight of the heroines 
of flagellation, Maria Magdalena of Pnzzi and Elizabeth of Genton, in being 
whipped on the naked loins, and thus calling up sensual and lascivious fan- 
cies, clearly shows the significance of flagellation as a sexual excitant. It is 
said that when Elizabeth of Genton was being whipped she believed herself 
united with her ideal and would cry out in the loudest tones of the joys of love. 

There is undoubtedly a sympathetic communication between the ramifying 
nerves of the skin of tlie loins and the lower portion of the spinal cord which 
contains the sexual centers. Recently, in cases of dysmenorrhea, amenorrhea, 
dysmenorrhagia, and like sexual disorders, massage or gentle flagellation of the 
parts contiguous with the genitalia and pelvic viscera has been recommended. 
Taxil is the authority for the statement that just before the sexual act rakes 
sometimes have themselves flagellated or pricked until the blood flows in order 
to stimulate their diminished sexual power. Rhodiginus, Bartholinus, and 
other older physicians mention individuals in whom severe castigation was 
a prerequisite of copulation. As a ritual custom flagellation is preserved to 
the present day by some sects. 

Before leaving the subject of flagellation it should be stated that among 
the serious after-results of this practice as a disciplinary means, fatal emphy- 
sema, severe hemorrhage, and shock have been noticed. There are many 
cases of death from corporal punishment by flogging. Ballingal" records 
the death of a soldier from flogging; Davidson** has reported a similar case, 
and there is a death from the same cause cited in the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal for 1846. 

Idiosyncrasy is a peculiarity of constitution whereby an individual is 
affected by external agents in a different manner from others. Begin ® de- 
fines idiosyncrasy as the predominance of an organ, of a viscus, or a system 
of organs. This definition does not entirely grasp the subject. An idiosyn- 
crasy is something inherent in the organization of the individual, of which we 
only see the manifestation when proper causes are set in action. We do 
not attempt to explain the susceptibility of certain persons to certain foods 
and certain exposures. We know that such is the fact. According to 
Begin’s idea, there is scarcely any separation between idiosyncrasy and tem- 
perament, whereas from what would appear to be sound reasoning, based on 
the physiolog}'’ of the subject, a very material difference exists. 

Idiosyncrasies may be congenital, hereditary, or acquired, and, if acquired, 
may be only temporary. Some, purely of mental origin, are often readily 
cured. One Individual may synclironously possess an idiosyncrasy of the 
digestive, circulatory, and nervous systems. Striking examples of transitory 
or temporary idiosyncrasies are seen in pregnant women. 

* lIontLly Jounial of Jledical Sciences, London, 1S46. ^ 548, 1853. 

c “Physiologic P.athologiqae.” P.nris, 1828. 
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There are certain so-called antipathies that in reality are idiosyncrasies, 
and ^vhich are due to peculiarities of the ideal and emotional centers. The 
organ of sense in question and the center that takes cognizance of the image 
brought to it are in no way disordered. In some cases the antipathy or the 
idiosyncrasy develops to such an extent as to be in itself a species of mono- 
mania. The fear-maladies, or “phobias,” as they are called, are examples of 
this class, and, belonging properly under temporary mental derangements, the 
same as hallucinations or delusions, will be spoken of in another chapter. 

Possibly the most satisfactory divisions under which to group the material 
on this subject collected from literature are into examples of idiosyncrasies 
in which, although the effect is a inysteiy, the sense is perceptible and the 
cause distinctly defined and known, and those in which sensibility is latent. 
The former class includes all the peculiar antipathies which are brought about 
through the special senses, while the latter groups all those strange instances 
in which, without the slightest antipathy on the part of the subject, a certain 
food or drug, after ingestion, produces an untoward effect. 

The first examples of idiosyncrasies to be noticed will be those manifested 
through the sense of smell. On the authority of Spigelius, whose name 
still survives in the nomenclature of the anatomy of the liver, Mackenzie 
quotes an extraordinary case in a Roman Caixiinal, Oliver Caraffa, who could 
not endure the smell of a rose. This is confirmed from peraonal observation 
by anotlier writer, Pierius," who adds that the Cairiinal was obliged evei^' 
year to shut himself up during the rose season, and guaifts were stationed at 
the gates of his palace to stop any ■\’isitors who might be wearing the dreadful 
flower. It is, of course, possible tliat in this case the rose may not have 
caused the disturbance, and as it is distincriy stated that it uns the smell 
to which the Cardinal objected, we may fairly conclude that what annoyed 
him was simply a nmnifestation of rose-fever excited by the pollen. There 
is also an instance of a noble Venetian who was always confined to his palace 
during the rose season. However, in this connection Sir Kenelm Digby re- 
lates that so obnoxious was a rose to Lady Heneage, that she blistered her 
cheek while aecidentally lying on one while she slept. Ledelius ^ recoi'ds 
the description of a woman who fainted before a red rose, although she was 
accustomed to wear white ones in her haft. Cremcr describes a Bishop who 
died of the smell of a rose from what might be called “aromatic pain.” 

The organ of smell is in intimate relation with the brain and the organs 
of taste and sight ; and its action may thus disturb that of the esophagus, the 
stomach, the diaphragm, the intestines, the organs of generation, etc. Odor- 
ous substances have occasioned syncope, stupor, nausea, vomiting, and some- 
times death. It is said that the Hindoos, and some classes who eat nothing 
but vegetables, are intensely nauseated by the odors of European tables, and 
for this reason they are incapable of serving as dining-room servants. 

» “Hieroglypliica/* Fraucofurti, 1G78. ^ 104, dec., ii., and ami. x., obs. 8. 
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Fabricius Hildanus mentions a pei^on who fainted from the odor of vine- 
gar, The Ephemerides contains an instance of a soldier who fell insensible 
from the odor of a peony. Wagner knew a man who was made ill by the 
odor of bouillon of crabs. The odora of blood, meat, and fat are repugnant 
to herbivorous animals. It is a Avcll-known fact that horses detest the odor 
of blood. 

Schneider," the father of rhinology, mentions a woman in whom the odor 
of orange-flowers produced syncope. Odier has known a woman who was 
affected with aphonia whenever exposed to the odor of musk, but who im- 
mediately recovered after taking a cold bath. Dejean has mentioned a man 
who could not tolerate an atmosphere of cherries. Highmore knew a man 
in whom the slightest smell of musk caused headache followed by epistaxis. 
Lauzonius gives an account of a valiant soldier who could neitlier bear the 
sight nor smell of an ordiuaiy pink. There is an instance on record in 
which the odor coming from a walnut tree excited epilepsy. It is said that 
one of the secretaries of Francis I. was forced to stop his nostrils with bread 
if apples ^vcrc on tlie table. He would faint if one was held near his nose. 
Schenck says that the noble family of Fystates in Aquitaine had a similar 
peculiarity — an innate hatred of apples. Bruyerinus knew a girl of sixteen 
who could not bear the smell of bread, the slightest particle of which she 
would detect by its odor. She lived almost entirely on milk. Bierling 
mentions an antipathy to the smell of musk, and there is a case on record in 
which it caused convulsions. Bocrliaave bears witness that the odor of 
cheese caused nasal liemorrhage. TTliytt mentions an instance in which to- 
bacco became repugnant to a woman each time she conceived, but after 
deliver}’- this aversion changed to almost an ajipetite for tobacco fumes. 
Panaroli mentions an instance of sickness caused by the smell of sassa- 
fras, and there is also a record of a person who fell helpless at the smell of 
cinnamon. Wagner had a patient who detested the odor of citron. Ignorant 
of this repugnance, he prescribed a potion in which there was water of balm- 
mint, of an odor resembling citron. As soon as the patient took the firat 
dose he became greatly agitated and much nauseated, and this did not cease 
until Wagner repressed the balm-mint. There is reported ** the case of a 
young woman, rather robust, otherwise normal, who always experienced a 
desire to go to stool after being subjected to any nasal irritation sufficient 
to excite sneezing. 

It has already been remarked that individuals and animals have their 
special odors, certain of which are ver}'- agreeable to some people and ex- 
tremely unpleasant to others. Many persons are not able to endure the 
emanations from cats, rats, mice, etc., and the mere fact of one of these ani- 
mals being in tlieir vicinity is enougli to provoke distressing symptoms. 
Mile. Contat, the celebrated French actress, was not able to endure the odor 
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of a hare. Stanislaus, King of Pokiid and Duke of Lon-aine, found it im- 
possible to tolerate the smell of a cat. The Ephenieridcs mentions the 
odor of a little garden-frog as causing epilepsy. Ab Heers'*®® mentions a 
similar anomaly, fainting caused by the smell of eels. Habit had i-endered 
Haller insensible to the odor of putrefying cadavei's, but accoixling to Zim- 
merman the odor of the perspiration of old people, not perceptible to others, 
was intolerable to him at a distance of ten or tM*elve paces. He also had an 
extreme aversion for cheese. According to Dejan, Gaubius knew a man who 
was unable to remain in a room with women, having a great repugnance to 
the female odor. Strange as it may seem, some individuals arc incapable of 
appreciating certain odora. Blumenbach mentions an Englishman whose 
sense of smell was otherwise verj' acute, but he was unable to perceive the 
perfume of the mignonette. 

The impressions which come to us through the sense of hearing cause 
sensations agi’eeable or disagreeable, but even in this sense we see marked 
examples of idiosyncrasies and antipathies to various sounds and tones. In 
some individuals the sensations in one ear differ from those of the other. 
Everai'd Home has cited several examples, and Heidmann of Vienna has 
treated two musicians, one of wdiom always perceived in the affected ear, 
during damp weather, tones an octave lower than in the other car. The 
other musician perceived tones an octave higher in the affected car. Cheyne “ 
is quoted as mentioning a case in which, when the subject heard the noise of 
a drum, blood jetted from the veins with considerable force. Sauvages has 
seen a young man in whom intense headache and febrile paroxysm were only 
relieved by the noise from a beaten drum. Esparron has mentioned an 
infant in whom an ataxic fever Avas established by the noise of this instru- 
ment. Ephemerides contains an account of a young man Avho became nerv- 
ous and had the sense of suffocation when he heal’d the noise made by sweep- 
ing. Zimmerman speaks of a young girl Avho had convulsions when she 
heard the rustling of oiled silk. Boyle, the father of chemistry, could not 
conquer an aversion he had to the sound of water running through pipes. A 
gentleman of the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand suffered epistaxis Avhen he 
beard a cat mew. La Mothe Le Vaycr could not endure the sounds of 
musical instruments, although he experienced pleasurable sensations when he 
heard a clap of thunder. It is said that a chaplain in England ^ always 
had a sensation of cold at the top of his head when he read the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah and certain A’erses of die Kings. Tliere was an unhappy Avight 
who could not hear his own name pronounced Avithout being throAvn into 
commlsions.® Marguerite of Valois, sister of Francis L, could ncA’cr utter 
the Avords “ mort ” or “ petite verole,” such a horrible aA'crsion had she to 
death and small-pox. According to Campani, the CheA’alier Alcantara 
could ncA’er say “ lana,” or words pertaining to Avoolcn clothing. Hippo- 
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crates says that a certain Xicanor had the greatest horror of the sound of tlie 
flute at night, although it doliglitcd him in the davtiino. Jiousseau ** reports a 
Gascon in ■whom incontinence of urine was produced by the sound of a bag- 
pipe. Frisch, jManagotta, and Rousse speak of a man in whom the same 
effect Avas produced l>v the sound of a hurdy-gurdy. Even Shalcespeare alludes 
to the effects of the sound of bagpipes. Tissot mentions a case in which 
music caused epileptic convulsions, and Forestus mentions a beggar who had 
convulsions at the sound of a AVoodcii trumpet similar to those used by chil- 
dren in play. Rousseau mentions music as cjiusing convulsive laughter in a 
woman. Ihiylc mentions a woman who fainted at the sound of a bell. 
Paullini cites an instance of vomiting cause<l by music, and i\rarcellus Dona- 
tus mentions swooning from the same cause. I\Iany people arc unable to bear 
the noise cruised by tlie grating of a pencil on a .«latc, the filing of a saw, the 
squeak of a wheel turning about an axle, tlie rubbing of pieces of paper 
together, and certain similar sounds. Some persons find the tones of music 
very disagreeable, and some animals, particularly dogs, arc unable to endure 
it. In Albinus the younger the slightest perceptible tones were sufficient to 
produce an incx])lieablc anxiety. There was a certain woman of fifty ’’ who 
was fond of the music of the clarionet and flute, but was not able to listen 
to the sound of a bell or tambourine. Frank knew a man who ran out of 
church at the beginning of the sounds of an organ, not being able to tolerate 
them. Pope could not imagine music j)roducing any pleasure. The har- 
monica has been noticed to produce fainting in females. Fischer ® says that 
music provokes sexual frenzy in elephants. Gutfeldt'’ speaks of a peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of sleeji produced by hearing music. Delislc ® mentions a young 
person Avho during a whole year pas-^cd pieces of ascarides and tenia, during 
Avhich time he could not endure music. 

Autenreith ^ mentions the vibrations of a loud noise tickling the fauces to 
such an extent as to provoke vomiting. There are sonte emotional people 
Avho arc jtarticularly susceptililo to certain exjiressions. The widow of .Tean 
Galas always fell in a faint when she heard the words of the death-decree 
sounded on the street. There was a Hanoverian officer in the Indian war 
against Typoo-Saib, a good and brave soldier, who would feel sick if he 
heard the word “ tiger ” jironounced. It was said that he had cxpcrieuccd 
the ravages of this beast. 

The therapeutic value of music has long been known. For ages war- 
riors have been led to battle to the sounds of martial strains. David 
charmed away Saul’s evil sjiirit with his harp. Horace in his 32d Ode, 
Book 1, concludes his address to the lyre ; — 

" 0 laboriuii. 

Dulcc loniiiicri, iiiiliieiniiquc salve, 

Rite vocanti 
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or, as Kiessliiig of Berlin interprets : — 

“ 0 labomm, 

Duke Icuimen mcdicumque, salve, 

Rite vocanti.” 

— “ 0, of our troubles the sweet, the healing sedative, etc.” Homer, Plu- 
tarch, Theophrastus, and Galen say that music cures rheumatism, the pests, 
and stings of reptiles, etc. Diemerbreeck,®'^ Eonet, Baglivi, Kcrcher, and 
Desault mention the efficacy of melody in phthisis, gout, hydrophobia, the 
bites of venomous reptiles, etc. There is a case in the Lancet" of a patient 
in convulsions who was cured in the paroxysm by hearing the tones of music. 
Before the French Academy of Scienees in 1708, and again in 1718, there 
was an instance of a dancing-master stricken with violent fever and in a 
condition of delirium, who recovered his senses and health on hearing melo- 
dious music. There is little doubt of the tlierapeutic value of music, but 
particularly do we find its value in instances of neuroses. The inspiration 
offered by music is well-known, and it is doubtless a stimulant to the intel- 
lectual work. Bacon, Milton, Warburton, and Alfieri needed music to 
stimulate them in their labors, and it is said that Bourdaloue always played 
an air on the violin before preparing to write. 

According to the American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, “ Professor Tarch- _ 
anoff of Saint Petersburg has been investigating the influence of music upon 
man and other animals. The subject is by no means a new one. In recent 
times D.agiel and F6r6 have investigated the effect of music upon the respira- 
tions, the pulse, and the muscular system in man. Professor Tarchanoff made 
use of the ergograph of INIosso, and found that if the fingers were completely 
fatigued, either by voluntary efforts or by electric excitation, to the point of 
being incapable of making any mark except a straight line on the registering 
cylinder, music had the power of making the fatigue disappear, and the fin- 
ger placed in the ergograph again commenced to mark lines of different 
heights, according to the amount of excitation. It was also found that 
music of a sad and lugubrious character had the opposite effect, and could 
check or entirely inhibit the contractions. Professor Tarchanoff does not 
profess to give any positive explanation of these facts, but he inclines to 
the view that ‘ the voluntai^’ muscles, being iurnished with cxcitoniotor and 
depressant fibers, act in relation to the music similarly to the heart — that is 
to say, that joyful music resounds along the excitomotor fibere, and sad 
music along the depressant or inhibitory fibere.’ Experiments on dogs 
showed that music was capable of increasing the elimination of carbonic acid 
by 16.7 j)er cent., and of increasing the consumption of oxygen by 20.1 per 
cent. It was also found that music increased the functional activity of the 
skin. Professor Tarchanoff claims as the result of these experiments that 
music may fairly be regarded as a serious therapeutic agent, and that it exer- 
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cises a genuine and eonsiderablo influence over the functions of the body. 
Facts of this kind arc in no way surprising, and arc chiefly of interest as pre- 
senting sonic physiologic basis for phenomena that are sufficiently obvious. 
The iiiilucncc of the war-chant upon the warrior is known even to savage 
tribes. A^’^c are accustomed to regard this influence simply as an ordinary 
case of psychic stimuli jiroducing physiologic effects. 

“ Prolcssor Tarchanoif evidently prefers to regard the phenomena as being 
all upon the same plane, namely, that of physiology ; and until we know the 
difference between mind and body, and the principles of their interaction, it is 
obviously impossible to controvert this view successfully. From the im- 
mediately practical point of view we should not ignore the possible value of 
music in some states of disease. In melancholia and hysteria it is probably 
aipable of being used with benefit, and it is worth bearing in mind in deal- 
ing with insomnia. Classical scholars will not forget that the singing of 
birds was tried as a remedy to overeome the insomnia of Micccnas. jMusio 
is certainly a good antidote to the pernicious habit of introspection and self- 
analysis, which is often a curse both of the hysteric and of the highly 
cultured. It would seem obviously preferable to liave recourse to music of 
a lively and cheerful character.” 

Idiosyncrasies of the visual organs arc generally quite rare. It is well- 
known that among some of the lower animals, c. </., the turkey-cocks, buffaloes, 
and elephants, the color red is unendurable. Buchner" and Tissot'’ mention 
a young boy who had a paroxysm if he viewed anything red. Certain in- 
dividuals become nauseated when they look for a long time on irregular lines 
or curves, as, for examples, in caricatures. Many of the older examples of 
idiosyncrasies of color are nothing more than instances of color-blindness, 
which in those times was unrecognized. Prochaska" knew a woman who in 
her youth became unconscious at the sight of beet-root, although in her later 
years she managed to conquer this antipathy, but was never able to cat the 
vegetable in question. One of the most remarkable forms of idiosyncrasy on 
record is that of a student who was deimved of his senses by the very sight 
of an old woman. On one occasion he was carried out from a i)arty in a 
dying state, caused, presumably, by the abhorred aspect of the chaperons. 
The Count of Caylus** was always horror-stricken at the sight of a Capuchin 
friar. He cured himself by a wooden image dressed in the costume of this 
order placed in his room and constantly before his view. It is common to 
see persons who faint at the sight of blood. Analogous are the individuals 
who feel nausea in an hospital ward. 

All Robert Boyle’s philosophy could not make him endure the sight of a 
spider, although he had no such aversion to toads, venomous snakes, etc. 
Par6 mentions a man who fainted at the sight of an eel, and another who 
had convulsions at the siglit of a caiq). There is a record of a young lady 
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in Fvance who fsiinted on seeing a boiled lobster. IMilliugcii “ cites the case 
of a man who fell into convulsions whenever he saw a spider. A waxen one 
was made, which equally terrified him. When he recovered, his error was 
pointed out to him, and the wax figure was placed in his hand without caus- 
ing dread, and henceforth the living insect no longer disturbed him. Amatus 
Lusitauns ““ relates the case of a monk who fainted when he beheld a rose, 
and never quitted his cell when that flower was in bloom. Scaliger, 
the great scholar, who had been a soldier a considerable portion of his life, 
confesses that he could not look on a Avater-cress without shuddering, and 
remarks : “ I, who despise not only iron, but even thunderbolts, Avlio in two 
sieges (in one of which I commanded) was the only one Avho did not coin- 
plain of the food as unfit and horrible to eat, am seized with such a shudder- 
ing horror at the sight of a water-cress that I am forced to go away.”** One 
of his children Avas in the same plight as regards the inolfensiA'e A'cgetable, 
cabbage. Scaliger® also speaks of one of his kinsmen who fainted at the 
sight of a lily. Vaughheim, a great huntsman of Hanover, Avould faint at 
the sight of a roasted pig. Some indi\*iduals haA'e been disgusted at the 
sight of eggs. There is an account of a sensible man who Avas terrified at 
the sight of a hedgehog, and for two yearn Avas tormented by a sensation as 
though one aaws gnaAving at his boAA'els. According to Boyle, Lord Barry- 
more, a A’eteran Avarrior and a person of strong mind, sAvooned at the sight 
of tansy. The Duke d’Bpernon SAVooned on beholding a leveret, although 
a hare did not produce the same effect. Schenck tells of a man aa'Iio sAVOoned 
at the sight of pork. The Ephemeridcs contains an account of a pemon aa’Iio 
lost his A'oice at the sight of a crab, aud also cites cases of antipathy to 
partridges, a Avhite hen, to a serpent, and to a toad. Lehman speaks of an 
antipatliy to horses j and in his obserA’ations Lyser has noticed aA'crsion to 
the color purple. It is a strange fact that the three greatest generals of 
recent years, Wellington, Napoleon, and Koberts, could iieA’er tolerate the 
sight of a cat, and Henry III. of France could not bear tins animal in his 
room. We learn ^ of a Dane of herculean frame Avho had a horror of cats. 
He Avas asked to a supper at Avhich, by AA'ay of a practical joke, a liA’e cat Avas 
put on the table in a coA’ered dish. The man began to sAveat and shudder AA’ith- 
out knowing AA'hy, and Avheii the cat aaus shoAA'n he killed his host in a 
paroxysm of terror. Another man could not even see the hated form even 
in a picture Avithout breaking into a cold sAA'eat and feeling a sense of opprcs- 
sion .about the he.art. Quercetanus ®'’* aud Snictius mention fainting at the 
sight of cats. Marahal d’Abret Avas supposed to be in A'ioleut fear of a pig. 

As to idiosyncrasies of the sense of touch, it is aa-cII knoAA-n that some 
people cannot handle A^elA’ct or touch the A'eh'oty skin of a peach AA'ithout 
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having disagreeable and cliilly sensations come over them. Prochaska knew 
a man who vomited the moment lie touched a peachj and many people, other- 
wise very fond of this fruit, are unable to touch it. The Ephemerides speaks 
of a jieeuliar idiosyncrasy of skin in the axilla of a certain person, which if 
tickled would provoke vomiting. It is occasionally stated in the older writ- 
ings that some persons have an idiosyncrasy as regards the phases of the sun 
and moon. Baillou speaks of a woman who fell unconscious at sunset and 
did not recover till it rca[)peared on the horizon. The celebrated Chancellor 
Bacon, according to IMcad, was ver}’ delicate, and was accustomed to fall into 
a state of great feebleness at every moon-set without any other imaginable 
cause. He never recovered from his swooning until the moon reappeared. 

Nothing is more common than the idiosyncrasy which certain people 
display for certain foods. The trite proverb, “ AVhat is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” is a genuine truth, and is exemplified by hundreds 
of instances. jMany people are unable to eat fish without subsequent dis- 
agreeable symptoms. Prominent among the causes of urticaria are oysters, 
crabs, and other shell fish, strawberries, raspberries, and other fruits. The 
abundance of litcratiii’c on this subject makes an exhaustive collection of data 
impossible, and only a few of the prominent and striking instances can be 
reported. 

Amatus Lusitanus speaks of vomiting and diarrhea occurring each time 
a certain Spaniard ate meat, irallcr knew a person who was purged violently 
by syrup of roses. The son of one of the friends of AVagner would vomit 
immediately after the ingestion of any substance containing honey. Baylc " 
has mentioned a person .so susceptible to honey that by a plaster of this sub- 
stance placed upon the skin this untowanl effect was produced. AVhytt knew 
a woman who was made sick by the slightest bit of nutmeg. Tissot’^ 
observed vomiting in one of his friends after the ingestion of the slightest 
amount of sugar. Bittc mentions a .rimilar in.stance. Boose® has .seen 
vomiting ])roduccd in a woman by the slightest dose of distilled water of 
linden. There is also mentioned a person in whom orange-flower water pro- 
duced the same effect. DeJean cites a wise in which honey taken internally 
or apjdied externally acted like imison. It is .said that the celebrated Hacn*^ 
would always have convulsions after eating half a dozen strawberries. Earle 
and Halifax attended a child for kidney-irritation produced by strawberries, 
and this was the invariable result of the ingestion of this fruit. The author.s 
personallj' know of a family the male niembci's of which for several genera- 
tions could not eat strawberries without symptoms of poisoning. The female 
members were exempt from the idiosyncrasy. A little boy of this family was 
killed by eating a single berry. Whytt mentions a woman of delicate con- 
stitution and great sensibility of the digestive tract in whom foods difficult 
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of digestion provoked spasms, which were often followed by syncopes. Bayle 
describes a man who vomited violentl)’ after taking coffee. "Wagner mentions 
a person in whom a most insignificant dose of manna had the same effect 
Preslin speaks of a woman who invariably had a hemorrhage after swallow- 
ing a small quantity of vinegar. According to Zimmerman, some people arc 
unable to wash their faces on account of untoward symptoms. Accoi'diiig to 
Gaubius, tlie juice of a citron applied to the skin of one of his acquaintances 
produced violent rigoi"s. 

Brasavolus says that Julia, wife of Frederick, King of Kaples, had such 
an aversion to meat that she could not cari^’ it to her mouth without fainting. 
The anatomist Gavard was not able to cat apples without convulsions and 
vomiting. It is said that Erasmus was made ill by the ingestion of fish ; but 
this same philosopher, who was cured of a nmlady by laughter, expressed his 
appreciation by an elegj’ on the folly. There is a record of a person who 
could not eat almonds without a scarlet rash immediately appearing upon the 
face. Marcellus Donatus knew’ a young man who could not e.it an egg with- 
out his lips swelling and purple spots appearing on his face. Smctiiis “ men- 
tions a person in w’hom the ingestion of fried eggs was often followed by 
syncope. Brunton has seen a case of violent vomiting and purging after 
the slightest bit of egg. On one ocaislon this person W’as induced to etit a 
small morsel of cake on the statement that it' contained no egg, and, although 
fully believing the W’ords of his host, he subsequently developed prominent 
symptoms, due to the trace of egg that was really in the cake. A letter 
from a distinguished Utterateur to Sir Morell Mackenzie gives a striking 
example of the idiosyncrasy to e^^ transmitted thixuigh four generations. 
Being from such a reliable source, it has been deemed advis.'ible to quote the 
account in full ; “ My daughter tells me tlmt you arc interested in the ill- 
effects w’hich the eating of eggs has upon her, upon me, and upon my father 
before us. I believe my grandfather, as well as my fatlier, could not eat 
eggs with impunit}’. As to ray father himself, he is nearly eightj’ years old ; 
he has not touched an egg since he was a young man ; he can, therefore, give 
no precise or reliable account of the symptoms the eating of eggs produce in 
him. But it W’as not the mere ‘ stomach-ache ’ that ensued, but much more 
immediate and alarming disturbances. As for me, the peculiarit}’ was dis- 
covered w’hen I w'as a spoon-fed child. On several occasions it was noticed 
(that is my mother’s account) that I felt ill Avithout apparent cause ; after- 
ward it was recollected that a small part of a yolk of an egg had been gh’en 
to me. Eclaircissement came immediately after taking a single spoonful of 
egg. I fell into such an alanning state that the doctor Avas sent for. The 
effect seems to haA’e been just the same tliat it produces upon my daughter 
— something that suggested brain-congestion and coiiA'ulsions. From 
time to time, as a boy and a young man, I liave eaten an egg by AA’ay of tr}’- 
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ing it again, but always wirli the same result — a feeling that I had been 
poisoned ; and yet all the while I liked eggs. Then I never touched them 
for years. Later I tried again, and I tind the ill-eHects are gradually wear- 
ing off. AVith my daughter it is diilerent ; she, 1 think, becomes more sus- 
cc])tible as time goes on, and the etleet iijwn her is more violent than in my 
case at any time. Sometimes an egg has been jmt with collce unknown to 
her, and she has been seen immediately afterward with her face alarmingly 
changed — eyes swollen and wild, the face crimson, the look of apoplexy. 
This is her own account ; ‘ An egg in any form causes within a few minutes 
great uneasiness and restlessness, the throat becomes contracted and painful, 
the face crimson, and the veins swollen. These symptoms have been so 
severe as to suggest tluit serit>us eonsecpiences might follow.' To this I may 
add that in her experience and my own, the newer the egg, the worse the 
consequences.” 

Hutchinson " speaks of a Alember of Parliament who had an idiosyncrasy 
as reg.U'ds parsley. After the ingestion of this herb in food he always had 
nlanning attacks of sickness and pain in the abdomen, attended by swelling 
of the tongue and lips and lividity of the face. This same man could not 
take the smallest quantity of honey, and certain kinds of fruit always pois- 
oned him. There was a collection of instances of idiosyncrasy in the British 
Medical Journal, 1859, which n'ill be briefly given in the following lines : 
One patient could not c.it rice in any shape without extreme distress. From 
tlic description given of his symptoms, spasmodic asthma seemed to be the 
cause of his discomfort. On one occasion when at a dinner-j)arty he felt the 
symiitoms of rice-poisoning come on, and, although he had partaken of no dish 
ostensibly containing rice, was, as usual, obliged to retire from the table. Upon 
investigation it appeared that some wliite soup with which he had •com- 
menced his meal had been thickened with ground rice. As in the preceding 
case there was another gentleman who could not cat rice without a sense of 
siifTocation. On one occasion he took lunch with a friend in chambers, partak- 
ing only of simple broad and cheosaand bottled beer. On being .seized with 
the usual symjrtoms of rice-poisoning he informed his friend of his peculiar- 
ity of constitution, and the symptoms were ex])lained by the fact that a few 
grains of rice had been ])ut into each bottle of beer for the jinrpose of excit- 
ing a secondary fermentation. The same author speaks of a gentleman 
under treatment for stricture who could not eat figs without experiencing the 
most unpleasant formication of the palate and fauces. The fine dust from 
split peas caused the same sensation, accompanied Avith running at the nose ; 
it Avas found that the father of the ])atient suffered from hay-fever in certain 
seasons. He also says a certain young lady after eating eggs suffered from 
SAA'clling of the tongue and throat, accompanied by “alarming illness,” and 
there is recorded in the same paragraph a history of another young girl in 
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whom the ingestion of honey, and especially honcy-conib, produced swelling 
of the tongue, frothing of the mouth, and blueness of the fingers. The authors 
know of a gentleman in whom sneezing is provoked on the ingestion of 
chocolate in any form. There was another instance — in a member of the 
medical profession — who suffered from urticaria after eating veal. A"cal 
has the rejiutation of being particularly indigestible, and the foregoing 
instance of the production of urticaria from its use is doubtless not an uncom- 
mon one. 

Overton “ cites a striking case of constitutional peculiarity or idiosyn- 
crasy in which wheat flour in any form, the staff of life, an article hourly 
prayed for by all Christian nations as the first and most indispensable of 
earthly blessings, proved to one unfortunate individual a prompt and dreadful 
poison. The patient’s name was Da\dd "Waller, and he uns born in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Ya., about the year 1780. He was the eighth child of his 
paronts, and, together with all his brothers and sisters, was stout and healthy. 
At the time of observation Waller was about fifty years of age. He had 
dark hair, gray eyes, dark complexion, was of bilious and irascible tempera- 
ment, well formed, muscular and strong, and in all respects healthy as any 
man, with the single exceirtion of his peculiar idiosyncrasy. He had been 
the subject of but few diseases, although he was attacked by the epidemic of 
1816. From the histoiy of his parents and an inquiiy into the health 
of his ancestry, nothing could be found which could establish the fact of 
heredity in his peculiar disposition. Despite every advantage of stature, 
constitution, and heredity, David Waller was through life, from his cradle to 
his grave, the "snetim of Avhat is possibly a unique idiosyncrasy of constitu- 
tion. In his own words he declared : " Of two equal quantities of tartar 
and Avheat flour, not more than a dose of the former, he would rather 
swallow the tartar than the wheat flour.” If he ate flour in any form or 
however combined, in the smallest quantity, in two minutes or loss he would 
have painful itching over the whole body, accompanied by severe colic and 
tormina in the bowels, great sickness in tlie stomach, and continued vomiting, 
which he declared was ten times as distressing as the sym])toms caused by 
the ingestion of tartar emetic. In about ten minutes after eating the flour 
the itching would be greatly intensified, especially about the head, face, and 
eyes, but tormenting all parts of the body, and not to be appeased. These 
symptoms continued for two days with intolerable violence, and only declined 
on the third day and ceased on the tentli. In the convalescence, the lungs 
were affected, he coughed, and in expectoration raised great quantities of 
phlegm, and really resembled a phthisical patient. At this time he was con- 
fined to his room with great weakness, similar to that of a pei'son recovering 
from an asthmatic attack. The mere smell of wheat produced distressing 
symptoms in a minor degree, and for this reason he could not, without suf- 
Southern Journal of Medical and PhysiKil Sciences, iii., 1855. 
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fcviiig, go into* a mill or house where the smallest quantity of wheat flour 
was kept. His condition was the same from the earliest times, and he was 
laid out for dead when an infant at the breast, after being fed with “ pap 
thickened with wheat flour. Overton remarks that a case of constitutional 
peculiarity so little in harmony with the condition of other men could not be 
received upon vague or feeble evidence, and it is therefore stated that Waller 
was known to the society in which he lived as an honest and truthful man. 
One of his female neighbors, not believing in his infirmity, but considering 
it only a whim, put a small quantity of flour in the soup which she gave him 
to cat at her table, stating that it contained no flour, and as a consequence 
of the deception he was bod-ridden for ten days with his usual symptoms. 
It was also stated that Waller was never subjected to militia duty because it 
was found on full examin.ation of his infirmity that he could not live upon 
the rations of a soldier, into which wheat flour enters as a necessary ingredient. 
In explanation of this stmiigc departure from the condition of other men. 
Waller himself gave a reason which was deemed equivalent in value to any 
of the others oflered. It was as follows : His father being a man in humble 
circumstances in life, at the time of his birth had no wheat with which to 
make flour, although his mother during gestation “longed” for wheat- 
bread. The father, being a kind husband and responsive to the duty 
imposed by the condition of liis wife, procured from one of his opulent 
neiglibors a bag of wheat and sent it to the mill to be ground. The mother 
was given much uneasiness by an unexpected dehay at the mill, and by the 
time tlic flour arrived her strong apiwtite for wheat-bread had in a great 
degree subsided. ^Notwithstanding this, she caused some flour to be imme- 
mcdiatcly baked into bread and ate it, but not so freely as she had expected. 
The bread thus taken caused intense vomiting and made her violently 
and painfully ill, after which for a considerable time she loathed bread. 
These facts have been ascribed as the cause of the lamentable infirmity 
under which the man labored, as no other peculiarity or impression in her 
gestation was noticed. In addition it may be stated that for the purpose of 
avoiding the smell of flour Wiallor was in the habit of carrying camphor 
in his pocket and using snulf, for if he did not smell the flour, however 
much might bo near him, it was as harmless to him as to other men. 

The authors know of a case in which the eating of any raw fruit would 
produce in a lady symptoms of asthma ; cooked fruit had no such cfiect. 

Food-Superstitions. — ^Thc superetitious abhorrence and antipathy to 
various articles of food that have been prevalent fi’om time to lime in the 
history of the human race are of considerable interest .and well deserve some 
mention here. A writer in a prominent journal has studied this subject with 
the following result : — 

“From the days of Adam and Eve to the present time there has been not- 
only forbidden fruit, but forbidden meats and vegetables. For one reason or 
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another people have resolutely refused to eat any and all kinds of flesh, fish, 
fowl, fruits, and plants. Thus, the apple, the pear, the strawbeny, the 
quince, the bean, the onion, the leek, the asparagus, the woodpecker, the 
pigeon, the goose, the deer, the bear, the turtle, and the eel — ^these, to name 
only a few eatables, have been avoided as if unwholesome or positively in- 
jurious to health and digestion. 

“As we all know, the Jews have long had an hereditarj" antipathy to 
pork. On the other hand, swine’s flesh was highly esteemed by the ancient 
Greeks and Eomans. This fact is revealed by the many references to pig as 
a dainty bit of food. At the great festival held annually in honor of De- 
meter, roast pig was the piiee de r^idance in the bill of fare, because the pig 
was the sacred animal of Demeter. Aristophanes in ‘The Frogs’ makes 
one of the characters hint that some of the others ‘smell of roast pig.’ 
These people undoubtedly had been at the festival ( known ns the Thesmo- 
phoria ) and had eaten freely of roast pig. Those who took part in another 
Greek myster)’' or festival ( known as the Eleusinia ) abstained from certain 
food, and above aU from beans. 

“ Again, as we all know, mice are esteemed in China and in some parts of 
India. But the ancient Eg}q)tians, Greeks, and Jews abhoiTed mice and 
would not touch mouse-meat. Eats and field-mice were sacred in Old Egjq)!, 
and were not to be eaten on this account. So, too, in some parts of Greece, 
the mouse Avas the sacred animal of Apollo, and mice were fed in his temples. 
The chosen people were forbidden to eat ‘ the weasel, and the mouse, and the 
tortoise after his kind.’ These came under the designation of unclean animals, 
which were to be avoided. 

“ But people have abstained from eating kinds of flesh AA'hich could not be 
called unclean. For example, the people of Thebes, as Herodotus tells us, ab- 
stained from sheep. Then, the ancients used to abstain from certain vegetables. 
In his ‘ Eoman Questions ’ Plutarch asks ; ‘ Why do the Latins abstain 
strictly from the flesh of the AA’oodpecker?’ In order to ansAA^er Plutarch’s 
question correctly it is necessary to have some idea of the peculiar custom and 
belief called ‘ totemism.’ There is a stage of society in Avhich people claim 
descent from and kinship AA-ith beasts, birds, A'egetables, and other objects. 
This object, AA'hich is a ‘ totem,’ or family mark, they religiously abstain from 
eating. The membere of the tribe are diAuded into clans or stocks, each of 
Avhich takes the name of some animal, plant, or object, as the bear, the buffalo, 
the Avoodpecker, the asparagus, and so forth. !N’o member of the bear family 
AA'ould dare to eat bear-meat, but he has no objection to eating buffalo steak. 
Ea’^cii the marriage laAv is based on tliis belief, and no man AA’hose family 
name is Wolf may marrj' a AA’oman wdiose family name is also Wolf. 

“ In a general way it may be said that almost all our food prohibitions 
spring from the extraordinarj’’ custom generally called totemism. Mr. 
Swan, AA’ho Avas missionai^' for many years in the Congo Free State, thus de- 
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scribes thcjcustom : ‘If I were to ask the Yoke people why they do not eat 
zebra flesh, they would reply, ‘Chijila/ i.e,, ‘ It is a thing to which we have an 
antipathy ; or better, ‘ It is one of the things which our fathers taught us not 
to cat.’ S9 it seems the woi*d ‘ Bashilang ’ means ‘ the people who have an 
antipathy ti) the leojiard ; ’ the ‘ Basliilamba,’ ‘ those who have an antipathy to 
the dog,’ rfnd the ‘ Bashilanzefu,’ ‘ those who have an antipathy to the ele- 
phant.’ In other words, the membera of these stocks refuse to eat their 
totems, the ‘zebra, the leopard, or the elephant, from which they take their 
names. 

“ The survival of antipathy to eerbiin foods was found among people as 
highly civilized as the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans. Quite a list 
of animals whose flesh was forbidden might be drawn up. For example, in 
Old Egypt the sheep could not be eaten in Thebes, nor the goat in Mendes, 
nor the cat in Bubastis, nor tlie crocodile at Ombos, nor the rat, which was 
sacred to Ra, the sun-god. However, the people of one place had no scruples 
about eating the forbidden food of another place. And this often led to re- 
ligious disputes. 

“ Among the vegetables avoided as food by the Egj'ptians may be men- 
tioned the onion, tlie garlic, and the leek. Lucian says that the inliabitants 
of Pelusium adored the onion. According to Pliny the Egyptians relished 
the leek and the onion. Juvenal exclaims ; ‘ Surely a very religious 
nation, and a blessed place, where every garden is overrun witli gods ! ’ 
The survivals of totcniism among the ancient Greeks arc very interesting. 
Families named after animals and plants were not uncommon. One Athe- 
nian gens, the loxidte, had for its ancestral plant the asparagus. One Roman 
gens, the Piceni, took a woodpecker for its totem, and every member of this 
family refused, of course, to eat the flesh of tlie woodpecker. In the same 
way as the nations of the Congo Free State, the Latins had an antipathy to 
certain kinds of food. However, an animal or jflant forbidden in one place 
was eaten without any compunction in another place. ‘ These local rites in 
Roman times,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘ caused civil brawls, for the customs of one 
town naturally seemed blasphemous to neighbors with a different sacred ani- 
mal. Thus when the people of dog-town were feeding on the fish called 
oxyrrhyncus, the citizens of the town which revered the oxyrrhyncus began 
to eat dogs. Hence arose a riot.’ The antipathy of the Jews to pork has 
given rise to quite different explanations. The custom is probably a relic 
of totemistic belief. That the unclean animals — animals not to be eaten — 
such as the pig, the mouse, and the weasel, were originally totems of the 
children of Israel, Professor Robertson Smith believes is shown by various 
passages in the Old Testament. 

“ When animals and plants ceased to be held sacred they were endowed 
with sundry magical or mystic properties. The apple has been supposed to 
possess peculiar virtues, especially in the way of health. ‘ The relation of 
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tlic aj)plc to health/ says 3Ir. Comvay, ‘ is traceable to Arabia. Sometimes 
it is regarded as a banc. In Hessia it is said an apple must not be eaten on 
Xew Ycai'’s Day, as it Avill produce an abscess. But generally it is curative. 
In Pomerania it is eaten on Easter morning against level’s ; in AVestphalia 
(mixed with safli'oii) against jaundice j while in Silesia an apple is scraped 
from top to stalk to cure diarrhea, and upward to cure c istiveiiess,’ 
According to an old English fancy, if any one who is sufferiiig from a 
wound in the head should eat strawberries it Avill lead to fatal ijesults. In 
the South of England the folk say that the devil puts his cloven foot upon 
the blackberries on ]\Iichaelmas Day, and hence none should be' gathered or 
Kiten after that day. On the other hand, in Scotland the peasants say that 
the devil throws his cloak over the blackberries and makes them unwhole- 
some after that day, while in Ireland he is said to stamp on the berries. 
Even that humble plant, the cabbage, has been invested with some niystcrj'. 
It was said that the fairies were fond of its leaves, and rode to their 
midnight dances on cabbage-stalks. The German ■women used to s.iy 
that ‘ Babies come out of the cabbage-heads.’ The Irish peasant tics a 
cabhage-leaf around the neck for sore throat. According to GeraKle, the 
•Spartans ate watercress with their bread, firmly believing that it increased 
their wit and wisdom. The old proverb is, ‘ Eat cress to learn more wit.’ 

“ There is another phase to food-superstitions, and that is the theory that 
the (pialities of the oaten pass into the eater. Mr. Tylor refers to the habit 
of the Dyak young men in abstaining from deer-moat lest it should make 
them timid, while the warriora of some South American tribes eat the meat 
of tiger.«, .stags, and hairs for courage and speed. He mentions the stoiy of 
an English gentleman at Shanghai who at the time of the Taeping attack 
met Ill'S Chinese .servant carrying home the heart of a rebel, which he intended 
to eat to make him brave. There is a certain amount of truth in the theory 
that the quality of food does affect the mind and body. Buckle in his ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization’ took this view, and tried to prove that the character of 
a people dejicnds on their diet.” 

Idiosyncrasies to Drugs. — ^In the absorption and the assimilation of 
drugs idio'«vncrasies are often noted : in fact, thev are .^o common that we 
can almo-t .'■ay that no one drug acts in the .oamc degree or manner on differ- 
ent individiial.Q. In .some iii'^tances the untoward action assumes .«uch a 
sorioU'^ a^'pcct a*! to render extreme caution nccc=sar\' in the administration of 
the mo«t inert substances. A medicine ordinarily so bland as cod-liver oil 
may give ri'se to di.'jagrecable eruption.s. Christison speaks of a boy ten yeiirs 
old who wa*? .‘■aid to have been killed by the ingestion of two ounces of Ep®om 
silt' without inducing purgation ; yet this common purge is universally u-ed 
without the .‘■lightc'it fear or caution. On the other hand, the extreme toler- 
ance exhiijited by certain individuals to certain drugs offers a new ]»lia‘-f* of 
this subject. There are well-authenticated cases on record in which death 
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has been caiisetl in children by the ingestion of a small fraction of a grain of 
opium. ^Vhile exhibiting especial tolcmnce from peculiar disposition and long 
habit, Thomas De Qiiincey, the celebrated English littemtcur, makes a state- 
ment in his “ Confessions ” that with impunity he took as much as 320 grains 
of opium a day, and was accustomed at one period ol' his life to will every 
day for ‘‘ a glas'« of laudanum negus, warm, and without sugjir,^^ to use his 
own expression, after the manner a toper would call for a “ hot-Scotch.” 

The individuality noted in the assimilation and the ingestion of drugs is 
functional as well as anatomic. Numerous cases have been seen by all physi- 
cians. The .severe toxic .symptoms from a whill’of coeain-.spray, the acute 
distress from the tenth of a gr.iin of niorphin, the gastric crises and profuse 
urticarial eruptions following a single dose of (piinin, — all are proofs of it. 
The “ personal ecpiation ” is one of the most important factors in therapeutics, 
reminding us of the old rule, “ Treat the ])atient, not the disca.se.” 

The idiosyncrasy may be either temporary or permanent, and there arc 
many conditions that innuence it. The time and place of administration ; 
the degree of pathologic lesi«)n in the subject ; the ditference in the physio- 
logic capability of individual organs of similar nature in the same body ; the 
degree of human vitality influencing absorption and resistance ; the peculiar 
epochs of life ; the element of habituation, and the grade and strength of the 
drug, influencing its virtue, — all have an important bearing on untoward 
action and tolerance of ])oisons. 

It is not in the province of this work to discuss at length the explanations 
offered for these individual idiosyncrasies. Many authors have done so, and 
Lewin" has devoted a whole volume to this subject, of which, fortunately, 
an English tran.slation has been made by ^lul heron,’’ and to these the inter- 
ested reader i.s referred for further infonnalion. In the following lines 
examples of idiosyncrasy to the most common remedial substances will be 
cited, taking the drugs up alphabetically. 

Acids. — Ordinarily speaking, the effect of boric acid in medicinal doses 
on the human .sy.stem is nil, an exceptionally large quantity causing diuresis. 
Binswanger, ac(*ording to Lenvin, took eight gm. in two doses within an hour, 
which was followed by nausea, vomiting, and a feeling of pressure and fulness 
of the stomach which continued several hours. jMolodcnkow® mentions two 
fatal cases from the external employment of boric acid as an antiseptic. In 
one case the pleural cavity was washed out with a five jier cent, solution of 
boric acid and was followed by distressing .symptoms, vomiting, weak pulse, 
erythema, and death on the third day. In the second case, in a youth of 
sixteen, death occurred after washing out a deep abscess of the nates with the 
same solution. The autopsy re^'caled no change or .signs indicative of the 
cause of death. Ilogner*’ mentions two instances of death from the cmploy- 

** “Die Nebeinvirltungeii der Arzneimittel.” 

“ TlieUntoward Effect of Drugs.” Detroit, 1884. c 704, 1881, No. 42. d 720, ccii., 38. 
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ment of 24 per cent, solution of boric acid in washing out a dilated stomach. 
The symptoms were quite similar to those mentioned by Molodenkow. 

In recent years the medical profession has become well aware that in its 
application to wounds it is possible for carbolic acid or phenol to exercise 
exceedingly deleterious and even fatal consequences. In the earlier days of 
antisepsis, when operators and patients were exposed for some tune to an 
atmosphere saturated with carbolic spray, toxic symptoms were occasionally 
noticed. Von Langenbeck” siJoke of severe carbolic-acid intoxication in 
a boy in whom carbolic paste had been used in the treatment of abscesses. 
The same author reports two instances of death following the employment 
of dry carbolized dressings after slight operations. Kohler ** mentions the 
death of a man suffering from scabies who had applied externally a solution 
containing about a half ounce of phenol. Hose spoke of gangrene of the 
finger after the application of carbolized cotton to a wound thereon. In 
some cases phenol acts with a rapid% equal to any poison. Taylor speaks of 
a man who fell unconscious ten seconds after an ounce of phenol had been in- 
gested, and in three minutes was dead. There is recoitled an account of a man 
of sixty-four who was killed by a solution containing slightly over a dram 
of phenol. A half ounce has frequently caused death ; smaller quantities 
have been followed by distressing symptoms, such as intoxication (which 
Olshausen has noticed to follow irrigation of the uterus), delirium, singultus, 
nausea, rigors, cephalalgia, tinnitus aurium, and anasarca. Hind * mentions 
recoverj’ after the ingestion of nearly six ounces of crude phenol of 14 per 
cent, strength. There Avas a case at the Livciqjool Northern Hospital in 
Avhich recovery took place after the ingestion with suicidal intent of four 
ounces of crude carbolic acid. Quoted by LcAvin, Buscli accurately describes 
a case Avhich may be mentioned as characteristic of the symptoms of carbol- 
ism. A boy, suffering from abscess under the ti’ochanter, Avas operated on 
for its relief. During the fcAV minutes occupied by the operation he Avas kept 
under a tAA’o per cent, carbolic spray, and the Avouud aa'us afterwaid dressed 
AA'ith carbolic gauze. The day following the operation he was seized AA’ith 
Ammiting, Avhich AA’as attributed to the chloroform used as an anesthetic. On 
the folloAviiig morning the banda^ AA'ere remoA’ed under the carbolic spray ; 
during the day there was nausea, in the CA^ening there Avas collapse, and car- 
bolic acid Avas detected in the urine. The pulse became small and frequent 
and the temperature sank to 35.5® C. The frequent A’omiting made it im- 
possible to administer remedies by the stomach, and, in spite of hypodermic 
injections and external application of analeptics, the hoy died fifty lioure 
after operation. 

UecoA'eiy has followed the ingestion of an ounce of officinal hydrochloric 
acid.^ Black ^ mentions a man of thirty-nine aa'Iio recoA'ered after sAA'alloAA'- 
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iDg ounces of commercial hydrochloric acid. Johnson reports a case of 
poisoning from a dram of hydrochloric acid. Tracheotomy was performed, 
but death resulted. 

Burman'* mentions recovery after the ingestion of a dram of dilute 
hydrocyanic acid of Scheele’s strength (2.4 gm. of the acid). In this 
instance insensibility did not ensue until two minutes after taking the poison, 
the retarded digestion being the means of saving life. 

Quoting Taafe, in 1862 Taylor speaks of the case of a man who swallowed 
the greater part of a solution containing an ounce of potassium cyanid. 
In a few minutes the man was found insensible in the street, breathing ster- 
torously, and in ten minutes after the ingestion of the drug the stomach-pump 
was applied. In two hours vomiting began, and thereafter recovery was 
rapid, 

Mitscherlich speaks of erosion of the gums and tongue with hemorrhage 
at the slightest provocation, following the long administration of dilute nitric 
acid. This was possibly due to the local action. 

According to Taylor, the smallest quantity' of oxalic acid causing death 
is one dram. Ellis ® describes a woman of fifty who s\yallowed an ounce 
of oxalic acid in beer. In thirty minutes she complained of a burning pain 
in the stomach and was rolling about in agony. Chalk and water was 
immediately given to her and she recovered. Woodman reports recovery 
after taking ^ ounce of oxalic acid. 

Salicylic acid in medicinal doses frequently causes untoward symptoms, 
such as dizziness, transient delirium, diminution of vision, headache, and 
profuse perspiration ; petechial eruptions and intense gastric symptoms have 
also been noticed. 

Sulphuric acid causes death from its corrosive action, and when taken 
in excessive quantities it produces great gastric disturbance; however, 
there are peraons addicted to taking oil of vitriol without any apparent 
untoward effect. There is mentioned a boot-maker “ who constantly took i 
ounce of the strong acid in a tumbler of water, saying that it relieved his 
dyspepsia and kept his bowels open. 

Antimony. — It is recorded that f grain of tartar emetic has caused 
death in a child and two grains in an adult. Falot reports three cases in 
which after small doses of tartar emetic there occurred vomiting, delirium, 
spasms, and such depression of vitality tliat only the energetic use of stimu- 
lants saved life. Beau b mentions death following the administration of two 
doses of 1^ gr. of tartar emetic. Preparations of antimony in an ointment 
applied locally have caused necrosis, particularly of the cranium, and 
Hebra'*®^ has long since denounced the use of tartar emetic ointment in 
affections of the scalp. Caqjenter^ mentions recovery after ingestion of two 
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di-ains of tartar emetic. Beln-entls® describes a case of catalepsy with 
mania, in which a dose of 40 gr. of tartar emetic was tolerated, and Jior- 
gagni speaks of a man Avho swallow'ed t^vo drams, immediately vomital, 
and recovered. Instances like the last, in which an excessive amount of 
a poison by its sudden emetic action induces vomiting before there is absorp- 
tion of a snflicicnt quantity to cause death, are sometimes noticed. IMcCrecrj’ •’ 
mentions a case of accidental poisoning with half an ounce of tartar eincfic 
successfully treated with green tea and tannin. ^lason ® reports rceoveiy 
after taking 80 gr. of tartar emetic. 

Arsenic. — ^Thc sources of arsenical poisoning arc so curious as to de- 
serve mention. Confectionery, wall-paper, dyes, and the like are examples. 
In other cases we note money-counting,'* the colored candles of a Christinas 
tree,” paper collars,*’ ball-wreaths of artificial flow'ers,^ ball-dresses made of 
green tarlatan,** playing cards,* liat-liniug,iand fly-papers.*' 

Bazin has reported a ease in which erythematous pustules appeared after 
the exhibition during fifteen days of the I- gr. of arsenic. Macnal * speaks of 
an eruption similar to that of measles in a patient to whom he had given hut 
three drops of Fowlei'’s solution for the short period of three days. Pareira 
.«ays that in a gouty patient for whom he prescribed Jl gr. of potassium 
arsoniato daily, on the third day there appeared a bright red eiaiption of the 
face, neck, upper part of the trunk and flexor surfaces of the joints, and an 
edematous condition of the eyelids. The symptoms were preceded by rcst- 
Ics-ness, headache, and heat of the skin, and subsided gradually after the 
.“ceond or third day, desquamation continuing for nearly two months. After 
they had subsided entirely, the exhibition of arsenic again aroused them, and 
till's time they were accompanied by salivation. Charcot and other French 
authors have noticed the frequent occurrence of suspension of the sexual 
iiHtinct during the administration of Fowler’s solution. Jackson **' speaks 
of rceoveiy after the ingestion of two ounces of ai’senic by the early employ- 
ment of an emetic. ^Valsh" reports a case in which 600 gr. of arsenic 
wore taken without injury. The remarkable tolerance of arsenic eaters is well 
known. Taylor asserts that the smallest lethal dose of arsenic has been two 
gr., but Tardicu mentions an instance in w’hich ten cgm. (14 gr.) has caused 
death. Mackenzie " speaks of a man who swallowed a large quantity of 
ai-senic in lumps, and received no treatment for sixteen hours, but racovered. 
It added that from two masses passetl by the anus 105 gr. of aracnic were 
obtained. 

In speaking of the tolerance of belladonna, in 1859 Fuller mentioned a 
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child of fourteen who in eighteen days took 37 grains of atropin ; a child 
of ten who took seven grains of extract of belladonna daily, or more than 
two ounces in twenty-six days ; and a man who took 64 grains of the extract 
of belladonna daily, and from whose urine enough atropin was extracted to 
kill two white mice and to narcotize two others. Bader has observed grave 
symptoms following the employment of a vaginal suppository containing 
three grains of the extract of belladonna. The dermal manifestations, such 
as urticaria and eruptions resembling the exanthem of scarlatina, are too well 
laiowu to need mention here. An enema containing 80 grains of belladonna 
root has been followed in five hours by death, and Taylor has mentioned 
recovery after the ingestion of three drams of belladonna. In 1864 
Chambers reported to the Lancet the recovery of a child of four years who 
took a solution containing 4 grain of the allcaloid. In some cases the idiosyn- 
crasy to belladonna is so marked that violent symptoms follow the application 
of the ordinary belladonna plaster, h'laddox “ describes a case of poisoning 
in a music teacher by the belladonna plaster of a reputable maker. She had 
obscure eye-symptoms, and her color-sensations were abnormal. Locomotor 
equilibration was also affected. Golden ** mentions two cases in which the 
application of belladonna ointment to the breasts caused suppression of the 
secretion of milk, Goodwin ® relates the history of a case in which an in- 
fant was poisoned by a belladonna plaster applied to its mother’s breast and 
died within twenty-four hours after the first application of the plaster. In 
1881 Betancourt spoke of an instance of inherited susceptibility to belladonna, 
in which the external application of the ointment produced all the symptoms 
of belladonna poisoning. Cooper ^ mentions the .symptoms of poisoning fol- 
lowing the application of extract of belladonna to the scrotum. Davison 
reports poisoning by the application of belladonna liniment. Jenner and 
Lyman also record belladonna poisoning from external applications. 

Bosenthal ® reports a rare case of poisoning in a child eighteen months 
old who had swallowed about a teaspoonful of benzin. Fifteen minutes later 
the child became unconscious. The stomach- contents, which were promptly 
removed, contained flakes of bloody mucus. At the end of an hour the radial 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, I’espiration was somewhat increased in fre- 
quency and accompanied with a rasping sound. The breath smelt of benzin. 
The child lay in quiet narcosis, occasionally throwing itself about as if in pain. 
The pulse gradually improved, profuse perspiration occurred, and normal 
sleep intervened. Six hours after the poisoning the child was still stupefied. 
The urine was free from albumin and sugar, and the next morning the little 
one had perfectly recovered. 

There is an instance mentioned ^ of a robust youth of twenty who by a 
mistalm took a half ounce of cantharides. He was almost immediately 
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seized with violent heat in the throat and stomach, pain in the head, and 
intense burning on urination. These symptoms progressively increased, were 
followed by intense sickness and almost continual vomiting. In the evening 
he passed great quantities of blood from the urethra with excessive pain in 
the urinai^' tract. On the third day all the symptoms were less violent and 
the vomiting had ceased. Recovery was complete on the fifteenth day. 

Digitalis has been frequently observed to produce dizziness, fainting, 
disturbances of vision, vomiting, diarrhea, weakness of the pulse, and depres- 
sion of temperature. These phenomena, however, are generally noticed 
after continued administration in repeated doses, tlie result being doubtless 
due to cumulative action caused by abnormally slow elimination by the kid- 
neys. Traube “ observed the presence of skin-affection after the use of dip- 
talis in a case of pericarditis. Tardieu has seen a fluid-dram of the tincture 
of digitalis cause alarming symptoms in a young ■woman who was pregnant. 
He also quotes cases of death on the tenth day from ingestion of 20 grains 
of the extract, and on the fifth day from grams of the infusion. Kohnhorn ’’ 
mentions a death from what might be called chronic digitalis poisoning. 

There is a deleterious practice of some of the Irish peasantry connected 
with their belief in fairies, which consists of giving a cachetic or racliitic child 
large doses of a preparation of fox-glove (Irish — ^luss-raore, or great herb), to 
drive out or kill the fairy in the child. It was supposed to kill an unhal- 
lowed child and cure a hallowed one. In the Hebrides, likewise, there were 
many cases of similar poisoning. 

Epidemics of ergotism have been recorded from time to time since the 
days of Galen, and were due to poverty, wretchedness, and famine, resulting 
in the feeding upon ergotized bread. According to Wood,®-® gangrenous er- 
gotism, or “Ignis Sacer” of the Middle Ages, killed 40,000 persons in 
Southwestern France in 922 A. D., and in 1128-29, in Paris alone, 14,000 
persons perished from this malady. It is described as commencing with 
itchings and formications in the feet, severe pain in the back, contractions in 
the muscles, nausea, giddiness, ajratliy, with abortion in pregnant women, in 
suckling women dr)dng of milk, and in maidens with amenorrhea. After 
some time, deep, heavy aching in the limbs, intense feeling of coldness, with 
real coldness of the surfaces, profound apathy, and a sense of utter weari- 
ness develop ; then a dark spot appears on the nose or one of the extrenn- 
tie.s, all sensibility is lost in the affected part, the skin assumes a livid reel 
hue, and adynamic symptoms in severe cases deepen as the gangrene spi'cads, 
until finally death ensues. Very generally the appetite and digestion arc 
preserved to the last, and not rarely there is a most ferocious hunger. Wood 
also mentions a species of ergotism characterized by epileptic paroxysms, 
which he calls “ spasmodic ergotism.” Prentiss ® mentions a brunette of forty- 
tavo, under the influence of ergot, who exhibited a peculiar depression of 
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spirits with hysteric phenomena, although deriving much benefit from the 
administration of the drug from the hemorrhage caused by uterine fibroids. 
After taking ergot for three days she felt like crying all the time, became 
irritable, and sta3'ed in bed, being all day in tears. The natural disposition 
of the patient was entirely opposed to these manifestations, as she was even- 
tempered and exceptionally pleasant. 

In addition to the instance of the fatal ingestion of a dose of Epsom 
salts already quoted, Lang “ mentions a woman of thirty-five who took four 
ounces of this purge. She experienced burning pain in the stomach and 
bowels, together with a sense of asphyxiation. There was no purging or 
vomiting, but she became paral^'zed and entered a state of coma, djung fifteen 
minutes after ingestion. 

lodin Preparations. — The eruptions following the administration of 
small doses of potassium iodid are frequently noticed (Fig. 189), and at 


the same time large quantities 
of albumin have been seen in 
the urine. Potassium iodid, al- 
though genemlly spoken of as a 
poisonous drug, by gradually in- 
creasing the dose can be given in 
such enormous quantities as to 
be almost beyond the bounds of 
credence, several drams being 
given at a dose. On the other 
hand, eight grains have produced 
alarming symptoms.'' In the 
extensive use of iodoform as a 



Fig. 180.— A somewhat rare form of eniption from the in> 
gcstlon of iodin compounds (aUcr J. C. McGuire). 


dressing instances of untoward 

effects, and even fatal ones, have been noticed, the majority of them being 
due to careless and injudicious application. In a French journal ® there is 
mentioned the history of a man of twenty-five, suspected of urethral ulcer- 
ation, who submitted to the local application of one gram of iodoform. Deep 
narcosis and anesthesia were induced, and two hours after awakening his 
breath smelled strongly of iodoform. There are two similar instances 
recorded in England.'' 

Pope ® mentions two fatal cases of lead-poisoning from diachylon plaster, 
self-administered for the purpose of producing abortion. Lead Avater-jjipes, 
the use of cosmetics and hair-dyes, coloring matter in confectionery and in 
pastry, habitual biting of silk threads, imperfectly burnt potteiy, and cooking 
bread with painted wood ^ have been mentioned as causes of chronic lead- 
poisoning. 
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Mercury. — Annsstauig" mentions recovery after ingestion of li dnuiis 
of corrosive sublimate, and Lodge •' speaks of recovery after a dose contain- 
ing 100 grains of the salt. It is said ® that a man swallowed SO grains 
of mercuric clilorid in whiskey and Avater, and vomited violently about ten 
minutes afterward. A mixture of albumin and milk Avas given to him, 
and in aljout twenty-five minutes a bolus of gold-leaf and reduced iron ; in 
eight days he perfectly recoA*ercd. Severe and even fatal poisoning may 
result from the external application of mercury. ISIeercs'' mentions a case in 
Avhich a solution (tAvo grains to the fluid-ounce) applied to the head of a child 
of nine for the relief of tinea tonsurans caused diarrhea, profuse saliA'ation, 
marked prostration, and finally death. "Washing out the A’agina Avith a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, 1 : 2000, has caused severe and eA’en fatal poison- 
ing.'-’ Bonct-*® mentions death after the inunction of a mercurial ointment, 
and instances of distressing salivation from such medication are quite common. 
There are A'arious dermal affections AA*hich sometimes follow the exhibition of 
mercury and assume an erythematous type. The susceptibility of some per- 
.«ons to calomel, the slightest dose causing profuse salivation and painful oral 
.symptoms, is so common that few physicians administer mercury to their 
patients Avithout some knoAA'lcdge of their susceptibility to this drug. Bhm- 
dcl ^ relates a curious case occurring in the times Avhen mercury Avas given in 
groat quantities, in AA-hicli to relieve obstinate constipation a half ounce of 
crude mercury AA*as administered and repeated in tAvelA’c hours. Scores of 
globules of mercury soon appeared oA'cr a vesicated surface, the result of a 
previous blister ajAplied to the epigastric region. Bluudol, not satisfied Avith 
the actusdity of the phenomena, submitted his case to Dr. Lister, aa-Iio, after 
careful examination, pronounced the globules metallic. 

Oils. — JIauveziu e tells of the ingestion of three drams of croton oil by 
a child of six, folloAA’cd by A’omiting and rapid recoveiy. There AA'as no diar- 
rhea in this case. Wood quotes CoAA'an in mentioning the case of a child of 
four, AA'ho in tAA’o days recovered from a teaspoonful of croton oil taken on a 
full stomach. Adams saAV rccoA'erA* in an adult after ingestion of the same 
amount. There is recorded an instance of a AA'oman aa'Iio took about an 
ouAiee, and, emesis being produced tlirce-qnartei’s of an hour afterAA’ard by 
mustard, she finally recovered. There is a record in AA’hich so small a dose 
as three minims is supposed to liaA’c killed a child of thirteen months.' 
Acconling to Wood, Giacomini mentions a case in AA’hich 24 grains of the 
drug ])rovcd fatal in as many hours. 

Castor oil is usually considered a liarmle.''s drug, but the cantor bean, 
from Avhich it is dcriA’cd, contains a ]K)isonous acrid principle, three ."uch 
beans liaA’ing sufticed to j)roducc death in a man. Doubtless some of the in- 
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stances in "which castor oil has produced symptoms similar to cholera are the 
results of the administration of contaminated oil. 

The untoward effects of opium and its derivatives are quite numerous, 
Ganbius treated an old woman in whom, after tliree days, a single grain of 
opium ju’oduced a general desquamation of the epidermis ; tliis peculiarity was 
not accidental, as it was verified on several other occasions. Hargens"*®- 
spcalcs of a Avoman in Avhom the slightest bit of opium in any form piuduced 
considerable salivation. Gastric disturbances are quite common, severe 
vomiting being produced b}' minimum doses; not infrequently, intense 
mental confusion, vertigo, and headache, lasting hours and even days, some- 
times referable to tlie frontal region and sometimes to the occipital, are seen 
in certain nervous individuals after a dose of from ^ to ^ gr. of opium. 
These symptoms were familiar to the ancient physicians, and, according to 
Lewin, Tralles reports an observation Avith reference to this in a man, and 
says regarding it in rather unclassieal Latin : “ . . . per multos dies pon- 
derosissimum caput circuiugcstasse.” Convulsions are said to be observed after 
medicinal doses of opium. Albers" states that twitching in the tendons, 
tremors of the hands, and even paralysis, have been noticed after the inges- 
tion of opium in eA’en ordinary doses. The “ pruritus opii,” so familiar to 
physicians, is spoken of in the older AA*ritings. Dioscorides, Paulus Aegineta, 
and nearly all the Avriters of the last century describe this symptom as an 
annoying and unbearable affection. In some instances the ingestion of opium 
piwokes an eruption in the form of small, isolated red spots, AA'hich, in their 
general character, resemble roseola. Rieken ’* remarks tliat AA'hen these spots 
spread over all the body they present a scarlatiniform appearance, and he 
adds that CA'en tlie mucous membranes of the mouth and throat may l)e 
attacked Avith eretheiuatous inflammation. Belirend ® obserA’cd an opium 
exanthem, Avhich Avas attended by intolerable itching, after the exhibition of 
a quarter of a grain. It Avas seen on the chest, on the inner surfaces of the 
arms, on the flexor surfaces of the forearms and Avrists, on the thighs, and 
posterior and inner surfaces of the legs, terminating at tlie ankles in a stripe- 
like discoloration about the breadth of three fingers. It consisted of closely 
disposed papules of the size of a pin-head, and scA'cral days after the dis-; 
appearance of the eruption a fine, bran-like desquamation of the epidermis 
ensued. Brand ^ has also seen an eruption on the trunk and flexor surfaces, 
accompanied AA'ith fever, from the ingestion of opium. Billroth ® mentions 
the case of a lady in AAdiora appeared a feeling of anxiety, nausea, and Ammit- 
ing after ingestion of a small fraction of a grain of opium; she AA'ould 
rather endure her intense pain than suffer the iintoAA'ard action of the 
drug. According to LcAA'in, Brochin^ reported a case in AAdiich the idiosyn- 
crasy to morphin AA'as so great that of a grain of the drug administered 
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liypoderniicjilly caused irregularity of the respiration, suspension of the 
hesirt-bcat, and profound narcosis. According to the SJimc authority, 'NVeniich 
has called attention to paresthesia of the sense of taste after the employment 
of moi-phin, which, according to his observation, is particularly prone to 
supervene in patients who arc much reduced and in ])crsons otherwise 
healthy who have suffered from prolonged inanition. These effects are prob- 
ably due to a central e.xeitation of a similar nature to that produced by san- 
tonin. Pereons thus attacked complain, shortly after the injection, of an 
intensely sour or bitter taste, which for the most part ceases after elimination 
of the morphin. Yon Graefe and &)mmerfi‘o<lt &])cnk of a spasm of accom- 
modation occurring after ingestion of medicinal doses of morphin. There 
arc several cases on record “ in which death has been produced in an adult 
by the use of i to ^ grain of morphin. According to "Wood, the maximum 
doses from which recovery has occurred without emesis arc 55 grains of 
solid opium, and six ounces of laudanum. Accoitling to the same authority, in 
1854 there was a case in which a babe one day old was killed by one minim 
of laudanum, and in another case a few drops of paregoric proved fatal to a 
child of nine months. Doubtful instances of death from opium arc given, 
one in an adult female ** after 30 grains of Dover’s powder given in divided 
doses, and another ® after a dose of ^ grain of morphin. Yavorskil'* cites 
a rather remarkable instance of niorphiu-i)oisoning with recover}' : a female 
took 30 grains of acetate of morphin, and as it did not act quickly enough 
she took an additional dose of i ounce of laudanum. After this she slept 
a few houre, and awoke complaining of being ill. Yavoi'ski saw her about 
an hour later, and by producing emesis, and giving coifee, atropin, and tincture 
of musk, he saved her life. Pyle® describes a pugilist of twenty-two who, 
in a fit of despondency after a debsiuch (in which he had taken repeated doses 
of morphin sulphate), took with suicidal intent three tcaspoonfuls of morphin j 
after rigorous treatment he revived and was discharged on the next day per- 
fectly well. Potassium permanganate was used in this case. Chaflee ^ speaks 
of recovery after the ingestion of 18 grains of morphin without vomiting. 

In chronic opium eating the amount of this drug which can be ingested 
with safety assumes astounding proportions. In Ins “ Confessions” DcQuiuccy 
remarks : “ Strange as it may sound, I had a little before this time descended 
suddenly and without considerable effort from 320 grains of opium (8000 
drops of laudanum) per day to 40 grains, or ^ part. Instantaneously, and 
as if by magic, the cloud of profoundest melancholy which rested on my brain, 
like some black vapors that I have seen roll away from the summits of the 
mountains, drew off in one day, — ^jjassed off with its murky banners as simul- 
taneously as a ship that lisis been stranded and is floated off by a spring-tide— 
* That luoTcth altogether, if it move at all.’ 
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Now, then, I was again happy ; I took only a thousand drops of laudanum 
per day, and what was that ? A latter spring had come to close up the sea- 
son of youth ; my brain performed its functions as healthily as ever before j 
I read l^ant again, and again I understood liijn, or fancied that I did.” 
There have been many authors who, in condemning De Quincey for unjustly 
throwing about the opium habit a halo of literary beauty which has tempted 
many to destruction, absolutely deny the ti*uth of his statements. No one has 
any stable reason on which to found denial of De Quinecy’s statements as to 
the magnitude of the doses he was able to take ; and his frankness and truth- 
fulness is equal to that of any of his detractors. William Eossc Cobbe, in a 
volume entitled “ Dr. J udas, or Portrayal of the Opium Habit,” gives with 
great frankness of confession and considerable purity of diction a record of 
his own experiences with the drug. One entire chapter of Mr. Cobbe’s book 
and several portions of other chapters are devoted to showing that De Quincey 
was wrong in some of his statements, but notwithstanding his criticism of 
Dc Quincey, hlr. Cobbe seems to have experienced the same adventures in 
his dreams, showing, after all, that De Quincey knew the effects of opium, 
even if he seemed to idealize it. According to Mr. Cobbe, there are in the 
United States upwaixl of two millions of victims of enslaving drugs entirely 
exclusive of alcohol. Cobbe mentions several instances in which De Quincey’s 
dose of 320 grains of opium daily has been surpassed. One man, a resident 
of Southern Illinois, consumed 1072 grains a day; another in the same 
State contented himself with 1685 grains daily; and still another is given 
whose daily consumption amounted to 2345 grains per day. In all cases of 
laudanum-takers it is probable that analysis of the commercial laudanum 
taken would show the amount of opium to be greatly below that of the offici- 
nal proportion, and little faith can be put in the records of large amounts of 
opium taken when the deduction has been made from the laudanum used. 
Dealers soon begin to know opium victims, and find them ready dupes for 
adulteration. According to Lewin, Sarater mentions a case of morphin-habit 
which was continued for tliree years, during which, in a period of about three 
hundred and twenty-three days, upward of 2^ ounces of morphin was taken 
daily. According to the same authority, Eder reports still larger doses. In the 
case observed by him the patient took laudanum for six years in increasing 
doses up to one ounce per day ; for eighteen months, pure opium, commencing 
with 15 grains and increasing to 2^ drams daily; and for eighteen montlis 
morphin, in commencing quantities of six grains, which were later increased 
to 40 grains a day. "When deprived of their accustomed dose of morphin the 
sufferings which these patients experience are terrific, and they pursue all 
sorts of deceptions to enable them to get their enslaving drug. Patients have 
been known to conceal tubes in their mouths, and even swallow them, and 
the authors know of a fatal instance in which a tube of hypodermic tablets 
of the drug was found concealed in the rectum. 
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The administration of such an inert substance as the infusion of orange- 
peel has been sufficient to invariably produce nervous excitement in a patient 
afflicted with carcinoma. 

Sounenschein refers to a case of an infant of five weeks who died from 
the effects of one phosphorous match head containing only grain of 
phosphorus. There are certain people who by reason of a special suscepti- 
bility cannot tolerate phosphorus, and the exhibition of it causes in them 
nausea, oppression, and a feeling of pain in the epigastric region, tormina and 
tenesmus, accompanied with diarrhea, and in rare cases jaundice, sometimes 
lasting several months. In such i^ersons grain is capable of causing the 
foregoing symptoms. In 1882 a man was admitted to Guy’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, after he had taken half of a sixpenny pot of phosphorous paste in whis- 
key, and was subsequently discharged completely recovered. 

A peculiar feature of phosphorus-poisoning is necrosis of the jaw. This 
affection Avas first noticed in 1838, soon after the introduction of the manu- 
facture of phosphorous matches. In late year’s, owing to the introduction of 
precautions in their manufacture, the disease has become much less common. 
The tipping of the match sticks is accomplished by dipping their ends in a 
AA’arm solution of a composition of phosphorus, chlorate of potassium, AA’ith 
particles of ground fliirt to assist friction, some coloring agent, and Irish 
glue. From the contents of the dipping-pans fumes constantly arise into the 
faces of the AA’orkmen and dippers, and in cutting the sticks and packing 
the matches the hands are coirstantly in contact Avith phosphorus. The 
region cliiefly affected in this poisoning is the jaw-bone, brrt the iuflairrraation 
may spread to the adjoining bones and inA'oh'e the A’oraer, the zygoma, the 
body of the sphenoid bone, and the basilar process of the occipital bone. It 
is supirosed that conditions iir Avhich the ireriosteirrn is exjrosed are faA'omble 
to the progress of the disease, and, according to Hirt, workmen AA'itlr diseased 
teeth are affected three times as readily as those Avith healthy teeth, and are 
therefore carefitlly excluded from some of the factories in America. 

Prentiss of Washington, D. C., in 1881“ reported a remarkable case of 
pilocarpin idiosyncrasy in a blonde of t\A'enty-fiA’e. He aaus consulted by 
the patient for constipation. Later on symptoms of cystitis dcA’eloped, and 
an ultimate diagnosis of pyelitis of the right kidney aaus made. Uremic 
SA'mptoms AA’ere aA’oided by the constant use of pilocarpin. BetAveen Decem- 
ber 16, 1880, and Februaiy 22, 1881, the patient had 22 sweats from pilo- 
carpin. The action usually lasted from tAA o to six hours, and quite a large 
dose AA'as at leiAgth necessary. The idiosyncrasy noted aaus found in the hair, 
AA’hich at first Avas quite light, aftemurd chestnut-broAvn, and ^kiy 1, 1881, 
almost pure black. The groAA-th of the hair became more A’igorous and 
thicker than formerly, and as its color darkened it became coaraer in propor- 
tion. In March, 1889, Prentiss saw his patient, and at that time her hair aaus 
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dark brown, having rotnmod to that color fmm black. Pi-entisss also re|X»rto(l 
tlic following case * ns adding atiotliur to tlie evidence that jaboRindi will 
produce the ollcct mentioned under favumble cireura'^taiiccs : Mrs. L., aged 
seventy-two years, was ^nllcring from Bright’*, disease (contracted kidnej'). 
Her hair and eyebrows luid been suow-whiie for twenty years. Slie suf- 
fered greatly from itching of the skin, due to the uremia of tlic kidiity- 
diseasc; the skin was haish and drj% For this s\’inptom fluid extract of 
jalwrandi was prcscriboil with the eflbet of relieving the itching. It was 
taken in doses of *20 or 30 droje. several times a day, from October, 1886, to 
February', 1888. During the fall <»f ISS7 it wsw imticed by the mirse that 
tlic eyebrows were growing ilurkcr, aiul tiait the luiir of the head \ras darker 
In patches. These {kuoIics and the eyebrou*. ouutinued to become darker, 
until at the time of lier death they were i|iiitc lilaek, tiie black ttiHs ou the 
hrad presenting a ven* curious apjicarance among the silvcr-w'hitc hairs sur- 
rounding thorn. 

Quinia being imch a univcrsilly U'«c«l ilnig. immcrous instances of idio- 
j^’iicra-sy and intolerance 11 : 11*0 been rec<irilc<l. Chevalier*’ mentions that 
through contact of the drug workmen in tlie mantitaetnre of qiiiuin arc liable 
to an nflcction of the skin which manilt>st*. it'elf in a ve-icular, papular, or 
piLctulnr eruption on ditferi'iit [mils of the ImhIv. Vfqmn ‘ mentions a lady 
who tnolc grains and afterward 2^ grains of qiiiiiin for nenraig!:), and tiro 
days aftenvard licr IxhIv wa-* covereil with puiqmnc -pot-s, wliidi disappeared 
In the course of nine tlays but rcnp])eaTiHl after the ndmiiu«tTation of the 
drug was resumed. Lewin says that in thi- ca-c the •.evority of the eruption 
wa« in acconinncc with the -ize of the do*e, ami timing its existence there 
11 * 0 $ bleeding at tiic gum*. ; he ndtls that (ToiK'hct aI-<> muiced an eruption of 
this kind in a lady w*ho after taking tjitiuin cxpcctorate<l bliMKl. The pc- 
tcdiim were profiwly .spread over tlie emire b<Kly, and they di-aiqicai'cd after 
the suspension of tlie <lrug. D.iidncuf, Ciarraway,'* Hemming,'’ Skinner,^ 
and Cubner ® mention ro«eola and ^(■arlatiniform erythema after minute do-es 
of qttiniii. In nearly all these casts tllcacc^>mp;my^ng^y^nptoms wereilitfer- 
enU Heusinger*' speaks of a Inly wlio, after taking V groin of qiiinin. ex- 
perieneod hc.idache, nausea, inten,M; burning, ami edema, together with nodular 
erv*themn on the eyelids, chocks, and portion of the forehead. At another 
time lil grains of the drug gave rise to hciqictic vehicles on the cheeks, fol- 
lowed by branny desquamation on elimination of the drug. In other patients 
intense itching is experienced after the ingestion of quinin. Peters* cites 
an iiLstancc of a woman of sixty-five who, after taking one grain of quinin, 
invaikibly cjdiibited after an hour a temperature of from 104® to 105* F., 
accelerated pulse, rigors, sliglit delirium, thirst, and all the appearances of 
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ill-defined fever, which would i)ass off in from t^velve to hventy-foiir hours. 
Peters witnessed this idiosjuicrasy several times and believed it to he perma- 
nent. The most unpleasant of the untoward symptoms of quinin exhibition 
are the disturbances of the organs of special sense. Photophobia, and even 
transient amblyopia, have been obser\'ed to follow small doses. In the ex- 
amination of cases of the untoward effects of quinin upon the eye, Knapp 
of Kew York found the power of sight diminished in various degrees, and 
rarely amaurosis and immobility of the pupils. According to Lewin, the 
perceptions of color and light are always diminished, and although thedisoider 
may last for some time the prognosis is favorable. The varieties of the disturb- 
ances of the functions of the ear range from tinnitus aurium tocongestion causing 
complete deafness. The gastro-intestinal and genito-urinaiy tracts are espe- 
cially disposed to untoward action by quinin. There is a case recorded in which, 
after the slightest dose of quinin, tingling and burning at the meatus urina- 
rius were experienced. According to Lewin, there is mentioned in the case 
reported by Gauchet a symptom quite unique in the literature of quinin, viz., 
hemoptysis. Simon de Ronohard “ first noted the occurrence of several cases 
of hemoptysis following the administration of doses of eight grains daily. 
In the persons thus attacked the lungs and heart were healthy. Hemoptysis 
promptly ceased with the suspension of the drug. When it was renewed, 
blood again appeared in the sputa. Taussig ’’ mentions a curious mistake, in 
wliich an ounce of quinin sulphate was administered to a patient atone dose ; 
the only symptoms noticed were a stuporous condition and complete deaf- 
ness. No antidote Avas given, and the patient perfectly recovered in a week. 
In malarious countries, and particularly in tlie malarial fevers of the late war, 
enormous quantities of quinin AA'ere frequently giA'en. In fact, at the present 
day in some parts of the South quinin is constantly kept on the table as a 
prophylactic constituent of the diet. 

Skinner ® noticed the occurrence of a scarlatiniform eruption in a Avonian 
after the dose of grain of strychnin, Avhich, however, disappeared with 
the discontinuance of the drug. There w'as a man in London in 1865*^ who 
died in tAventy minutes after the ingestion of i grain of strj'dmin. Wood 
speaks of a case in Avhich the administration of grain killed a child three 
and one-half months old. Gray ® speaks of a man aa’Iio took 22 grains and 
AA’as not seen for about an hour. He had A'omited some of it immediately 
after taking the dose, and aa'us successfully treated Avith chloral hydrate. A 
cunons case is mentioned in AA'hich three mustard plasters, one on the throat, 
one on the back of the neck, and another on the left shoulder of a Avonian, 
produced symptoms similar to strj’chnin poisoning. They remained in posi- 
tion for about thirty minutes, and about thirty hours afterward a painful 
stinging sensation commenced in the back of the neck, folloAved by A'iolent 
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twitching of the muscles of the face, arms, and legs, which continued in 
regular succession through the whole of the night, but after twelve hours 
yielded to liot fomentations of poppy-heads applied to the back of the neck. 
It could not be ascertained whether any medicine containing strychnin had 
been taken, but surely, from the s)'mptoms, such must have been the case. 

Tobacco. — O’Neill “ gives the history of a farmer’s wife, aged forty, who 
wounded her leg against a sewing-machine, and by lay advice applied a hand- 
ful of chopped wet tobacco to it, from which procedure, strange to say, serious 
nicotin-poisoning ensued. The pupils were dilated, there were dimness of 
vision, confusion of thought, and extreme prostration. The pulse was scarcely 
apparent, the skin was white and wet with clammy perspiration. Happily, 
sti^'chnin was given in time to effect recovery, and without early medical 
assistance she would undoubtedly have succumbed. There are several similar 
cases on record. 

Although not immediately related to the subject of idiosyncrasy, the fol- 
lowing case may be mentioned here : Kamadge '* speaks of a young French- 
man, suffering from an obstinate case of gonorrhea, who was said to have been 
completely cured by living in a newly painted house in which he inhaled 
the odors or vapora of turpentine. 

White ® speaks of a case of exanthematous eruption similar to that of hy- 
poison in mother and child, which was apparently caused by playing with and 
buniing the toy called “ Pliaraoii’s serpent egg.” 

The idiosyncrasies noticed in some persons during coitus are quite 
interesting. The Ephemerides mentions a person in whom coitus habitually 
caused vomiting, and another in whom excessive sexual indulgence provoked 
singultus. Sometimes exaggerated tremors or convulsions, particularly at 
the moment of orgasm, are noticed. Females especially are subject to this 
phenomenon, and it is seen sometimes in birds. 

Winn ^ reports the case of a man who, when prompted to indulge in 
sexual intercourse, was immediately prior to the act seized with a fit of 
sneezing. Even the thought of sexual pleasure with a female was sufficient 
to j)rovokc this peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

Sullivan'* mentions a bride of four weeks, who called at the doctor’s 
office, saying that in coitus her partner had no difficulty until the point of 
culmination or orgasm, when he was seized with complete numbness and 
lost all pleasurable sensation in the penis. The numbness was followed by a 
sensation of pain, which was intensified on the slightest motion, and which 
was at times so excruciating as to forbid separation for upward of an hour, 
or until the penis had become flaccid. The woman asked for advice for her 
unfortunate husband’s relief, and the case was reported as a means of obtain- 
ing suggestions from the physicians over the countiy. In response, one 
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theory was advanced that this man had been in the habit of masturbating 
and had a stricture of the membranous portion of the urethra, associated 
with an ulcer of the prostate involving the ejaculatory ducts, or an inflamiua- 
toiy condition of all the tissues compressed by the ejaculatoiy muscles. 

Hendrichsen® quotes a case in which a spasmodic contraction of the 
levator ani occurred during coitus, and the penis could not be withdrami 
while this condition lasted ; and in support of this circumstance Hendrich- 
sen mentions that jMarion Sims, Beigel, and Budin describe spasmodic con- 
tractions of the levator ani, constricting the vagina ; he also cites an instance 
under his personal observation in which this spasm was excited by both 
vaginal and rectal examination, although on the following day no such con- 
dition could be produced. In this connection, among the older writere, Bor- 
ellus*^* gives the history of a man who before coitus nibbed his virile 
member with musk, and, similar to the connection of a dog and bitch, iras 
held fast in his wife’s vagina ; it was only after the injection of great quanti- 
ties of water to soften the parts that separation was obtained. Diemerbroeck 
confirms this singular proper^’ of musk by an analogous observation, in 
which the ludicrous method of throwing cold water on the persons was prac- 
tised. Schurig also relates the history of a similar instance. 

Among the peculiar effects of coitus is its deteriorating effect on the 
healing process of wounds. Boerhaave, Par6, and Fabricius Hildanus all 
speak of this untowawl effect of veneiy, and in modern times Poucet has 
made obseivations at a hospital in Lyons which prove that during the pro- 
cess of healing Avouuds are unduly and harmfully influenced by coitus, and 
cites confinnatory instances. Poncet also remarks that he found on nine 
occasions, by placing a thermometer in the rectum, that the temperature was 
about 1 ” F. lower just before than after coitus, and that during the act the 
temperature gradually rose above normal. 

There are many associate conditions which, under tlie exciting influence of 
coitus, provoke harmful effects and even a fatal issue. Deguise ** mentions a 
man who had coitus 18 times in ten houi’s with most disastrous effects. 
Cabrolius speaks of a man who took a potion of aiflirodisiac properties, in 
which, among other things, he put an enormous dose of cantharides. The 
anticipation of tlie effect of his dose, that is, the mental influence, in addition 
to the actual therapeutic effect, greatly distressed and excited him. Almost 
beyond belief, it is said that he approached his wife eighty-seven times during 
the night, spilling much sperm on the sleeping-bed. Cabrolius was called to 
see this man in tlie moniing, and found him in a most exhausted condition, 
but still having the supposed consecutive ejaculations. Exhaustion progressed 
rapidly, and death soon terminated this erotic crisis. Lawson is accredited 
with saying that among the IMarqnesan tribe he knew of a woman who dur- 
ing a single night had intercourse mtli 103 men. 
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Among the older writers there are instances reported in which erection 
and ejaculation took place without the sliglitcst pleasurable sensation. Clau- 
dius exemplifies this flict in his report of a Venetian merchant who had vig- 
orous erections and ejaculations of thick and abundant semen without cither 
tingling or pleasure. 

Attila, King of the Huns, and one of the most celebrated leaders of the 
German hosts which overran the Eoman Empire in its decline, and whose 
enormous array and name inspired such teri’or that he was called tlie “ Scourge 
of God,” was supposed to have died in coitus. Apoplexy, organic heart dis- 
order, aneuiysms, and other lilce disorders are in such cases generally the 
direct cause of death, coitus causing the death indirectly by the excitement 
and exertion accompanying the act. 

Bartholinus, Bencdictus, Borcllus, Pliny, Morgagni, Plater, si Castro, 
Forestus, Marcellus Donatiis, Scluirig, Sinibaldus, Schcnck, the Epheiucrides, 
and many others mention death during coitus ; tlie older writer in some 
cases attributed the fatal issue to cxceasive sexual indulgence, not considering 
the possibility of tlie associate direct cause, which most lilcely would have 
been found in case of a necropsy. 

Suspended Animation. — ^A^arious opinions have been expressed as to 
the length of time compatible with life during which a person can stay under 
water. Recoveries from drowning furnish interesting examples of the sus- 
pension of animation for a protracted period, but are hardly ever reliable, as 
the subject at short intervals almost invariably rises to the surface of the 
water, allowing occasional respiration. Taylor mentions a child of two 
who recovered after ten minutes’ submersion ; in another case a man recovered 
after foiu-teen minutes’ submersion. There is a case reported in this country “ 
of a woman wlio was said to have been submerged twenty minutes. Gu6rard ** 
quotes a case happening in 1774, in which there was submersion for an hoiir 
with subsequent recovery ; but there hardly seems sufficient evidence of this. 

Green ® mentions submersion for fifteen minutes ; Douglass,*^ for fourteen 
minutes ; Laub,® for fifteen minutes ; Povall ’’ gives a description of three 
persons who recovered after a submereion of twenty-five minutes. There is 
a case in French literature,® apparently well authenticated, in which submer- 
sion for six minutes was followed by subsequent recovery. 

There have been individuals who gave exhibitions of prolonged submer- 
sion in large glass aquariums, placed in full view of the audience. Taylor 
remarks that the person known some years ago in London as “ Lurline” 
could stay under water for three minutes. There have been several exhibi- 
tionists of this sort. Some of tlie more enterprising seat themselves on an 
artificial coral, and surrounded by fishes of divers hues complacently cat a 
meal while thus submerged. It is said that quite recently in Detroit there 
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■was a performer who accomplished the feat of remaining under water foui 
minutes and eight seconds in full view of the audience. ^liss Lurline swam 
about in her aquarium, wliich was brilliantly illnminated, ate, reclined, and 
ajjpcared to be taking a short nap during her short immersion. In Paris, some 
years since, there was exhibited a creature called “ I’honnne-poisson,” who 
performed feats similar to Lindine, including the smoking of a cigarette held 
entirely in his mouth. In all these exhibitions all sorts of artificial moans 
are used to make the submersion appesir long. Great ceremony, music, and 
the counting of the seconds in a loud voice from the stage, all tend to make 
the time aj)poar much longer than it really is. However, James Finney in 
London, April 7, 1886, stayed under water four minutes, twenty-nine and 
one-fourth seconds, and one of his feats was to ]>ick up 70 or 80 gold-plated 
half-pennies with his mouth, Jiis liands being .‘>ocuroly tied behind his back, 
and never emerging from his tank until his feat was fully accomplished. In 
company with his sister he played a game of “nap” underwater, using porce- 
lain cards and turning them to the view of the audience. “Professor 
Enochs ” recently stayed under water at Lowell, ^lass., for four minutes, 
forty-six and one-fifth seconds. The best ])rovious record was four minutes, 
thirty-five seconds, made by “ Professor Beaumont^’ at jMclbournc on Decem- 
ber 16, 1893. 

For the most satisfactory examples of prolonged submersion we must look 
to the divers, particularly the natives who trade in coral, and the pearl fishers. 
Diving is an ancient custoni, and even legendary exploits of this nature arc 
recoi’ded. Homer compares the Cdl of HectoPs chariot to the action of a 
diver ; and specially trained men were employed at the Siege of Symcusc, 
their mission being to laboriously scuttle the enemy’s vessels. Many of the 
old historians mention diving, and Herodotus speaks of a diver by the name 
of Scyllias who was engaged by Xerxes to recover some articles of value 
which had been sunk on some Persian vessels in a tempest. Egyptian divers 
are mentioned by Plutarch, who says that Anthony was deceived by Cleopatra 
in a fisliing contest by securing expert divers to place the fish upon the hooks. 
There was a historical or rather Icgendaiy character by the name of Didion, 
who was noted for his exploits in the river IMcusc. He had the ability to 
stay under water a considerable length of time, and even to catch fish while 
submeiged. 

There was a famous diver in Sicily at the end of the fifteenth centiuy 
whose feats are recorded in the Avritings of Alexander ab Alexandro, Poa- 
tamis, and Father Kircher, the Jesuit saA'ant. This man’s name Avas Xicolas, 
born of poor parents at Catania. From his infancy ho shoAved an cxtraoidi- 
naiy poAA'or of diAung and SAvimming, and from his compatriots soon acquired 
Ararious names indicatiA'c of his capacity. He became A’cry aa’cU known 
throughout Sicily, and for his patron liad Frcdcriclv, King of Naples. In the 
present day, the sponge-fishers and pearl-fishei’s in the West Indies, the 
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Mediterranean, tlie Indian Seas, and the Gulf of Mexico invite the attention 
of those interested in tlie anomalies of suspended auunation. There are many 
marvelous tales of their ability to remain under water for long periods. It 
is probable that none remain submerged over two minutes, but, what is more 
remarlvable, they are supposed to dive to extraordinary depths, some as much 
as 150 to 200 feet. Ordinarily they remain under water from a minute to one 
and a half minutes. Keniaining longer, the face becomes congested, the eyes 
injected, the sputum bloody, due to rupture of some of the minute vessels in 
the lung. It is said by those who have observed them carefully that few of 
these divers live to an advanced age. liiany of them suffer apoplectic attacks, 
and some of them become blind from congestion of the ocular vessels. The 
Syrian divers are supposed to cany weights of considerable size in their 
hands in oi’der to facilitate the depth and duration of submersion. It is also 
said that the divers of Oceanica use heavy stones. Accoi-ding to Guyot- 
Daub5s,®®^ in the Philippine Isles the native pearl-fishers teach their children 
to diveto the depth of 25 meters. The Tahitians, who excited the admiration 
of Cook, are noted for their extraordinary diving. Speaking of the inhabi- 
tants of the island of Fakara)m, near Tahiti, de la Quesnerie says that the 
pearl-fishers do not hesitate to dive to the depth even of 100 feet after their 
coveted prizes. On the Ceylon coast the mother-of-pearl fishers are under the 
direction of the English Government, which limits the duration and the prac- 
tice of this occupation. These divera are generally Cingalese, who practise 
the exercise from infancy. As many as 500 small boats can be seen about 
the field of operation, each equipped with divers. A single diver makes 
about ten voyages under the Avater, and then rests in the bottom of the boat, 
Avhen his comrade takes his place. Among other native divers are the Arabs 
of Algeria and some of the inhabitants of the Mexican coast. 

It might be well to mention here the dtyers Avho work by means of appa- 
ratus. The ancients had knowledge of contrivances Avhereby they could stay 
under Avater some time. Aristotle speaks of an instrument by AAdiich divers 
could rest under Avater in communication AAnth the air, and compares it Avith 
the trunk of an elephant ^Avading a stream deeper than his height. In the 
presence of Charles V. diving bells AA^ere used by the Greeks in 1540. In 
1660 some of the cannon of the sunken ships of the Spanish Armada Avere 
raised by divers in diving bells. Since then various improvements in sub- 
marine armor have been made, gradually e\mlving into the present perfected 
diving apparatus of to-day, by Avhich men Ayork in the holds of vessels sunk 
in from 120 to 200 feet of Avater. The enormous pressure of the water at these 
great depths makes it necessary to have suits strong enough to resist it. 
Lambert, a celebrated English dtyer, recovered £90,000 in specie from the 
steamer Alphonso XII., a Spanish mail boat belonging to the Lopez line, 
which sank off Point Gando, Grand Canaiy, in 26^ fathoms of AA'ater. For 
nearly six montlis the salvage party, despatched by the under\ATiters in May, 
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1885, persevered in the operations; two divers lost tlieir lives, the golden 
bait being in the treasure-room beneatli the three decks, but Lambert finished 
the task successfully. 

Deep-sea divers only acquire proficiency after long traming. It is said 
tliat as a rule divers are indisposed to taking apprentices, as they are afraid 
of their vocation being crowded and their present ample remuneration dimin- 
ished. At present there are several schools. At Chatham, England, thciv 
is a school of submarine mining, in which men are trained to lay torpedoes 
and complete harbor defense. Most of these divers can work six hours at a 
time in from 35 to 50 feet of water. Divers for the Royal Navy are trained 
at Sheerness. When sufficiently trained to work at the depth of 160 feet 
seamen-divers are fully qualified, and are drafted to the various ships. They 
are connected with an air-pump in charge of trustworthy men ; they signal for 
tlieir tools and material, as well as air, by means of a special line for this pur- 
pose. At some distance below tlie water the extraordinaiy weight of the 
suits cannot be felt, and the divem work as well in armor as in ordinary 
laboring clothes. One famous diver says tliat the only unpleasant experience 
he ever had in his career as a diver, not excepting the occasion of his first dive, 
was a drumming in the cars, as a consequence of which, after remaining under 
water at a certain woi’k for nine hours, he completely lost the use of one ear 
for tliree months, during which time he suffered agony with the earache. These 
men exhibit absolute indifference to the dangers attached to their calling, and 
some have been loiown to sleep many fathoms beneath the surface. Botli 
by means of their signal lines and by writing on a slate they keep their asso- 
ciates informed of the progress of their work. 

Suspension of the Pulse. — ti some cases the pulse is not apparent for 
many days before actual death, aird there have been instances in which, al- 
though the pulse ceased for an extended period, the patient made an ultimate 
recovery. In reviewing the older literature we find that Ballonius^®® men- 
tions an instance in which tire pulse was not apparent for fourteen days hefore 
complete asphyxia. Ramazziiti describes a case of cessation of the pulse 
four days before deatlr. Scheuck’'* details the history’’ of a case in which the 
pulse ceased for three days and asphy’xia was almost total, but tire patient 
eventually recovered. There is a notewoidhy obser^'ation“ in which there was 
cessation of the pulse for nine days without a fatal issue. 

Some persons seem to have a preternatural contrx>l over tlieir circulatory' 
system, apparently enabling tliem to produce suspension of cardiac move- 
ment at will. Cheyne speaks of a Colonel Toirnshend ■who appeared to 
possess the power of dying, as it were, at will, — ^that is, so suspending the 
heart’s action tliat no pulsation could be detected. After lying in this state 
of lifelessness for a short period, life would become slowly established with- 
out any consciousness or volition on the man’s part.. The longest period in 
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which he remained in this death-like condition was about tliirty minutes. A 
postmortem examination of this person was awaited witli great interest ; but 
after his deatli nothing was found to explain the poAver he possessed over his 
heart. 

Saint Augustin laiew of a priest named Kutilut who had the power of 
voluntarily simulating death. Both die pulsation and respimtion was appar- 
ently abolished when he was in his lifeless condition. Burning and pricking 
left visible effects on the skin after liis recovery, but liad no apparent effect 
on his lethargy. CliaillS “ reports an instance of voluntary suspension of tiie 
pulse. 

Relative to hibernation, it is well-known that mice, snakes, and some rep- 
tiles, as well as bees, sometimes seem to entirely suspend animation for an ex- 
tended period, and especially in the cold weatiier. In Russia fish are trans- 
ported frozen stiff, but return to life after being plunged into cold water. A 
curious tale is told by Harley, from Sir John Lubbock, of a snail brought 
from Egypt and thought to be dead. It was placed on a caid and put in 
position on a shelf in the British Museum in March, 1845. In March, 1850, 
after having been gummed to a label for five years, it was noticed to have an 
apparent growth on its mouth and was taken out and placed in water, Avhen 
it soon shoAved signs of life and ate cabbage leaves offered to it. It has been 
said, Ave thinlc with credible evidence, that cereal seeds found in tlie tombs 
Avith mummies haA’c groAAm Avhen planted, and Harley quotes an instance of 
a gentleman avIio took some berries, possibly the remnants of Pliaraoh’s 
daughter’s last meal, coming as they did from her mummified stomach after 
lying dormant in an Egyptian tomb many centuries, and planted them in his 
garden, Avhere they soon greAV, and he shortly had a bush as flourishing as any 
of those emanating from fresh seeds. 

Human hibernation is an extremely rare anomaly. Only the fakirs of 
India seem to liave deA^eloped this poAver, and even the gifted ones there are 
seldom seen. Many theories Im^e been adA'anced to explain this ability of 
the fakirs, and many persons IiaA^e discredited all the stories relative to their 
poAvers ; on the other hand, all Avho have witnessed their exhibitions are con- 
vinced of their genuineness. Furthermore, these persons are extremely 
scarce and are indifferent to money ; none has been enticed out of his OAAm 
country to give exhibitions. When one dies in a community, his place is 
never filled — ^proving that he had no accomplices aa'Iio kncAv any fraudulent 
secret practices, otherAA'ise the accomplice Avould soon step out to take his place. 
These men have undoubtedly some extraordinary mode of sending themselves 
into a long trance, during Avhich the functions of life are almost entirely 
suspended. We can readily believe in their ability to fast during their periods 
of burial, as Ave have already related authentic instances of fasting for a great 
length of time, during Avhich the indiA'idual exercised his normal functions. 
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To the fakir, who neither visibly breathes nor shows circulatory movements, 
and who never moves from his place of confinement, fasting should be com- 
paratively easy, when we consider tlie number of men whose minds were ac- 
tively at work during their fasts, and who also exercised much physical 
power. 

Harley " says that the fakirs begin their performances by taking a large 
dose of the powerfully stupefying bang,” thus becoming narcotized. In 
this state they are lowered into a cool, quiet tomb, which still further favora 
the prolongation of the artificially induced vital lethargy ; in this condition 
they rest for from six to eight weeks. When resurrected they are only by 
degrees restored to life, and present a wan, harm’d, debilitated, and wasted 
appearance. Braid ** is credited, on the authority of Sir Claude Wade, with 
stating tliat a fakir was buried in an unconscious state at Lahore in 1837, 
and when dug up, six weeks later, he presented all the appearances of a dead 
person. The legs and arms were shrunken and stiff, and the head reclined 
on the shoidder in a manner frequently seen in a corpse. There was no pul- 
sation of the heart or arteries of the arm or temple — ^in fact, no really visible 
signs of life. By degrees this person was restored to life. Every precaution 
had been taken in this case to prevent the possibility of fraud, and during 
the period of interment the grave was guarded night and day by soldiers of 
the regiment stationed at Lahore. 

Honigberger,® a German physician in tlie employ of Runjeet Singh, has an 
account of a fakir of Punjaub who allowed himself to be buried in a well- 
secured vault for such a long time tliat grain sown in the soil above the TOult 
sprouted into leaf before he was exhumid. Honigbei’ger affirms that the time 
of burial was over 40 days, and that on bemg submitted to certain pro- 
cesses the man recovered and lived many yeara after. Sir Henry Law- 
rence verified the foregoing statements. The chest in "which the fakir ■\ras 
buried was sealed with the Runjeet stamp on it, and "when tlie man was 
brought up he was cold and apparently lifeless. Honigberger also states that 
this man, whose name ■'.vas Haridas, was four mouths in a grave in the 
mountains ; to prove the absolute suspension of animation, the chin was 
shaved before burial, and at exhumation this part was as smooth as on the 
day of interment. This latter statement naturally calls forth comment when 
we consider the instances that are on record of the gi'owth of heaid and hair 
after death. 

Tliere is another account of a person of the same class who had the power 
of suspending animation,*' and who ivould not allow his coffin to touch the 
earth for fear of ivorms and insects, from "ndiich he is said to have suffered at 
a previous burial. 

It has been stated that the faldrs are either eunuchs or hermaphrodites, 
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social outcasts, liaviiig iiotliiiig in coniiiioii with the wonicu or men of their 
neighborhood ; but Honigberger mentions one who disproved this ridiculous 
theory by eloping to tlie mountains mth his neighbor’s wife. 

Instances of recovery after asphyxia from hanging are to be found, 
particularly among the older references of a time when hanging was more 
common than it is to-day. Bartholinus,^®® Blegny,"*® Camerarius,^^^ Mor- 
gagni,®'® Peehlin,®-^ Sclieiick,"’® Stoll,"®* and ^Vcpfcr“ all mention recovery 
after hanging. Forestus®*® describes a case in which a man was rescued by 
provoking vomiting with vinegar, pepper, and mustard seed. There is a case 
on record’’ in which a peivon was saved after hanging nineteen minutes. 
There was a case of a man brought into the Hopital Saint-Louis ® asphyxiated 
by sti’angulation, having been hung for some time. His rectal temperature 
Avas only 93.3° F., but six hours after it rose to 101.6° F., and he sub- 
sequently recovered. Taylor cites the instance of a stout Avoman of forty- 
four Arho recovered from hanging. When the Avoman Avas found by her hus- 
band slie Avas hanging from the top of a door, having been driven to suieide 
on account of his abuse and intempei'ance. M’^hcn first seen by Taylor she 
AA*as comatose, her mouth AA’as suri'ounded by Avhite froth, and the SAA'ollcn 
tongue protruded from it. Her face AA’as bloated, her lips of a darkened hue, 
and her neck of a broAvn parchment-color. About the level of the larynx, 
the epidermis Avas distinctly abraded, indicating AA’here the rope had been. 
The conjunctiA'a Avas insensible and there AA'as no contractile response of the 
pupil to the light of a candle. The reflexes of the soles of the feet AA'cre 
tested, but Avere quite in abeyance. There AA'as no respiratory moA^enient and 
only slight cardiac pulsation. After vigorous measure.'; the AA'oman ultimately 
recovered. Recovery is quite rare AA'hen the asjdiyxiation has gone so far, the 
patients generally succumbing shortly after being cut doAA'ii or on the folloAA'- 
ing day. CheA'ers*®® mentions a most curious case, in AA'hich cerebral con- 
gestion from the a.sphyxiation of strangling AA'as accidentally relieved by an 
additional cut across the throat. Tlie patient AA'as a man Avho Avas set upon 
by a band of Thugs in India, aa’Iio, pursuant to tlieir usual custom, strangled 
him and his felloAA’-traA'cler. Not being .«;atisfied that he Avas quite dead, one 
of the band returned and made several gashes across his throat. This latter 
action effectually relieved the congestion caused by the strangulation and un- 
doubtedly saA'ed his life, AA’liile his nnmntilated companion AA'as found dead. 
After the Avounds in his throat had healed this A'ictim of the Thugs gave such 
a good description of the murderous band that their apprehension and execu- 
tion soon folloAA'cd. 

Premature Burial. — In some instances simulation of death has been so 
exact that it has led to premature interment. There are many such cases on 
record, and it is a popular superstition of the laity tliat all the gruesome talcs 
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are true of pereons buried alive and returning to life, only to find themselves 
hopelessly lost in a narrow coffin many feet below the surface of tlie earth. 
Amon g the lower classes the dread of being buried before life is extinct is 
quite generally felt, and for generations the medical profession have been de- 
nounced for their inabilitj' to discover an infallible sign of death. Most of 
the instances on record, and particularly tliose from lay journals, are vivid 
exaggerations, drawn from possibly such a trivial sign as a corpse found with 
the fist tightly clenched or the face distorted, which are the insph'ation of the 
horrible details of the d)'ing stru^les of the pereon in the coffin. In the 
works of Fontenelle there are 46 cases recorded of the jjrcmature interment of 
the living, in wliich apparent has been mistaken for real death. None of 
tliese cases, however, are sufficiently authentic to be reliable. Moreover, in 
all modem methods of burial, even if life were not extinct, there could be no 
possibility of consciousness or of struggling. Absolute asphyxiation would 
soon follow the closing of the coffin lid. 

We must admit, however, that the mistake has been made, particularly in 
instances of catalepsy or trance, and during epidemics of malignant fevers or 
plagues, in which there is an absolute necessity of hasty burial for the pre- 
vention of contagion. In a few instances on the battle-field sudden sjmcope, 
or apparent death, has possibly led to premature interment ; but in the present 
day this is surely a very rare occurrence. There is also a danger of mistake 
from cases of asphj’xiation, drowning, and similar sudden suspensions of the 
vital functions. 

It is said tliat in the eighty-fourth 01yrapiad,Empedocles restored to life a 
woman who was about to be buried, and that this circumstance induced the 
Greelcs, for the future protection of the supposed dead, to establish laws which 
enacted that no person should be interred until the sixth or seventh day. But 
even this extension of time did not give satisfaction, and Ave read that Avhen 
Hephestion, at whose funeral obsequies Alexander the Great Avas present, Avas 
to be buried his funeral Avas delayed until the tenth day. There is also a 
legend that Avhen Acilius AAUola fell a A'ictim to disease he Avas burned alh'e, 
and although he cried out, it AA'as too late to saA’^e him, as the fire had become 
so Avidespread before life returned. 

While returning to his country house Asclepiadcs, a physician denominated 
the “ God of Physic,” and said to luiA'e been a descendant of JEsculapius, 
saAv during the time of Pompey tlie Great a croAA'd of mourners about to start 
a fire on a funeral pile. It is said that by his superior knoAAdedge he per- 
ceived indications of life in the corpse and ordered the pile destroyed, subse- 
quently restoring the supposed deceased to life. These examples and seA’eral 
others of a similar nature induced the Bomaus to delay their funeral rites, 
and laws were enacted to prcA’ent haste in burning, as aa’cII as in intei’meiit. It 
Avas not until the eighth day that the final rites were performed, the days im- 
mediately subsequent to death haA'iug their qaa'q special ceremonies. The 
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Turks 'were also fearful of premature interment and subjected the defunct to 
every test ; among others, one was to examine tlie contractility of the sphincter 
ani, which shows their keen observation of a well-known modern medical fact 

According to the Memoirs of Amclot de la Houssaye, Cardinal Espinola, 
Prime Minister to Philip II., put his hand to the embalnier’s knife with 
which he was about to be opened. It is said that Vesalius, sometimes called 
the “ Father of Anatomy,” having been sent for to perform an autopsy on a 
woman subject to liysteric convulsions, and who was supposed to be dead, 
on making the first incision perceived by her motion and cries that she was 
still alive. This circumstance, becoming known, rendered him so odious that 
he had to leave the community in which he practised, and it is believed that 
he never entirely recovered from the shock it gave him. The Abb6 Prfivost, 
so well known by his works and the singularities of his life, was seized by 
ajmplexy in the Forest of Chantilly on October 23, 1763. His body was 
carried to the nearest village, and the officers of justice proceeded to open it, 
when a cry he sent forth frightened all the assistants and convinced the sur- 
geon in charge that the Abb6 was not dead ; but it was too late to save him, 
as he had already received a mortal wound. 

Massicn speaks of a woman living in Cologne in 1571 who was interred 
living, but was not awakened from her lethargy until a grave-digger opened 
her grave to steal a valuable ring which she wore. This instance lias been 
cited in nearly every language. There is another more recent instance, com- 
ing from Poitiers, of the wife of a goldsmith named Mernache who was 
buried with all her jewels. During the night a beggar attempted to steal her 
jewelry, and made such exertion in extracting one ring that the woman re- 
covered and was saved. After this resurrection she is said to have had sev- 
eral children. This case is also often quoted. Zacchias mentions an in- 
stance which, from all appearances, is authentic. It was that of a young 
man, pestrstrickeu and thought to be dead, who was placed with the other 
dead for burial. He exhibited signs of life, and was taken back to the pest- 
hospital. Two days later he entered a lethargic condition simulating death, 
and was again on his way to the sepulcher, when he once more recovered. 

It is said that when the body of William, Earl of Pembroke," who died 
April 10, 1630, was opened to be embalmed, the hand raised when the first 
incision was made. There is a storj’^ of an occurrence which happened on a 
return voyage from India.** The wife of one of the passengers, an officer in 
the army, to all appearances died. They u'ere about to resort to sea-burial, 
when, through the interposition of the husband, who was anxious to take her 
liome, the ship-carpenters started to construct a coffin suitable fora long voy- 
age, a process which took several days, during which time she lay in her 
berth, swathed in robes and ready for interment. When the coffin was at 
last ready the husband went to take his last farewell, and removed the wed- 
536, 1887, i., 686. *» 648, 1866, i., 287. 
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ding-ring, which was quite tightly on her finger. In the effort to do this she 
was aroused, recovered, and arrived in England perfectly well. 

It is said that when a daughter of Henry Laurens, the firet President of 
the American Congress, died of small-jm, she M'as laid out as dead, and the 
windows of the room were opened for ventilation. "While left alone in this 
manner she recovered. This circumstance so impressed her illustrious father 
that he left explicit directions that in case of his death he should be burned. “ 
The same journal also contains the case of a maid-servant who recovered 
thrice on her way to the grave, and who, when really dead, was kept a prc- 
posteroiis length of time before burial. 

The literature on this subject is very exhaustive, volumes having been 
written on the uncertainty of tlie signs of death, with hundreds of examples 
cited illustrative of the danger of premature interment. The foregoing in- 
stances have been given as indicative of the general style of narration ; for 
further information the reader is referred to the plethora of material on this 
subject. 

Postmortem Anomalies. — Among the older writers startling move- 
ments of a corpse have given rise to much discussion, and possibly often 
led to suspicion of premature burial. Bartholinus describes motion in a 
cadaver. Barlow ** says that movements were noticed after death in the vic- 
tims of Asiatic cholera. The bodies were cold and expressions were death- 
like, but there were movements simulating natural life. The most common 
was flexion of the right log, Avhich would also be drawn up towaixl the body 
and resting on the left leg. In some cases the hand was moved, and in one 
or two instances a substance was grasped as if by reflex action. Some 
observers have stated that reflex movements of the face were quite noticeable. 
These movements continued sometimes for upward of an hour, occurring 
mostly in muscular subjects who died veiy suddenly, and in whom the mus- 
cular irritability or nervous stimulus or both had not become exhausted at 
the moment of dissolution. Eichardson doubts the existence of postmortem 
movements of respiration. 

Snow is accredited ® with having seen a girl in Soho who, dying of scai’let 
fever, turned dark at the moment of death, but in a few hours presented such 
a life-like appearance and color as to almost denote the return of life. The 
center of the cheeks became colored in a natural fashion, and the rest of the 
body resumed the natural flesh color. The parents refused to believe that 
death had ensued. Eichardson remarks that he had seen tAVO similar cases, 
and states that he believes the change is due to oxidation of tlie blood sur- 
charged Avith carbon dioxid. The moist tissues suffuse carbonized blood, and 
there occurs an osmotic interchange between the cai’bon dioxid and the oxygen 
of the air resulting in an oxygenation of the blood, and modification of the 
color from dark a'ciious to arterial red. 

“ 548, 1866, i,, 287. b 173 , 188 O, 5. 
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A peculiar postmortem anomaly is erection of the penis. The Ephem- 
erides and jMorgagni®'® discuss postmortem erection, and Guyon mentions 
that on one occasion he saw 14 negroes hanged, and states that at the moment 
of suspension erection of the penis occurred in each ; in nine of these blacks 
traces of this erectile state were perceived an hour after death. 

Cadaveric perspiration has been observed and described by several 
authors, and Paullini has stated that he has seen tears flow from the eyes 
of a corpse. 

The retardation of putrefaction of the body after death sometimes 
presents interesting changes. Petrifaction or mummification of the body 
are quite well known, and not being in the province of tliis work, vdll be 
referred to collateral books on this subject ; but sometimes an unaccountable 
preservation takes idace. In a tomb recently opened at Canterbury Catliedral, “ 
for the purpose of discovering what-Archbishop’s body it contained, the corpse 
was of an extremely offensive and sickening odor, unmistakably that of putre- 
faction. The body was that of Hubert AValtcr, who died in 1204 A. D., 
and the decomposition had been retarded, and was actually still in progress, 
several hundred years after burial. 

Eetardation of the putrefactive isrocess has been noticed in bodies some 
years under water. Kbnig of Hermannstadt mentions a man who, forty 
years previous to the time of report, had fallen under the waters of Echo- 
schacht, and who was found in a complete state of preservation. 

Postmortem Growth of Hair and Nails. — ^The hair and beard 
may grow after dcatli, and even change color. Bartholinus recalls a case 
of a man who had short, blade liair and beard at the time of interment, 
but who, some time after death, was found to iiosscss long and yellowish hair. 
Aristotle discusses postmortem growth of the hair, and Garmanus cites an 
instance in Avhich the beard and hair were cut several times from the cadaver. 
AYe occasionally see evidciiecs of this in the dissecting-rooms. Caldwell ** men- 
tions a body buried four years, the hair from which protruded at the points 
where the joints of the coffin liad given away. The hair of the head measured 
18 inches, tliat of the beard ciglit inches, and that on the breast from four to six 
inches. Eosse of Washington mentions an instance in which after burial the 
hair turned from dark brown to red, and also cites a case in a Washington 
cemetery of a girl, twelve or thirteen years old, who when exhumed was 
fouud to have a new growth of hair all over her body. The Ephemerides 
contains an account of hair suddenly turaing gray after deatli. 

Nails sometimes giw several inches after death, and there is on record tlie 
account of an idiot who had an idiosyncrasy for long nails, and after death the 
nails were found to have growm to such an extent that they curled up under 
the palms and soles. 

The untoward effects of the emotions on the vital functions are 
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quite veil exemplified in medical literature. Tliere is an abimdancc of cases 

roiKirtcd in which joy, lear, pride, and grief have produced a fotal issue. In 

hi'-torv we l>avo the old storv of the Lacedemonian w'oman who for some time 
* * 

had believed her son was dead, and who from the sudden joy occasioned by seo- 
iii<r him alive, lierself fell lifeless. There is a similar instance iii Eoraan histon'. 
Ari-totle, Pliny, Livy, Cicero, and others cite instances of death from sudden 
or exccfrivc joy. Fouquet died of excessive joy on being released from prison. 
A niece of the celebrated Leibnitz immediately fell dead on seeing a casket of 
gold left to her by her deceased uncle. 

Galen mentions death from joy, and in comment upon it he says that the 
emotion of joy is much more dangerous tlian that of anger. In discussing 
this subject, Haller says that the blood is probably sent uith such violence to 
the brain as to cause apoplexy. There is one case on record in which .after a 
death from sudden joy the pericardimn was found full of blood." The 
Ejdicmorides, Slarcellus Douatus,®®® Martini, and Struthius all mention death 
from joy. 

Death from violent laughter lias been recoided, but in this instance it 
is very probable that death was not due to the emotion itself, but to the ex- 
treme convulsion and exertion used in the laughter. The Ephcmoridcs men- 
tions a death from laughter, and also describes the death of a pregnant woman 
from violent mirth. Eoy,’' Swinger,® and Camcrarius®^^ have rccordotl in- 
stances of death from laughter. Strange as it may seem, Saint-Eoix’' sjiys 
that the Moravian brothers, a sect of An,abaptists having great horror of 
hlooddicd, executed their condemned brethren by tickling them to death. 

Poweri'ully depressing emotions, which are called by Kant “ asthenic,” 
such as great and sudden sorrow, grief, or fright, have a pronounced cflcct 
on the vital functions, at times even causing death. Throughout literature 
and hi.*>ton' we liave examples of this anomaly. In Shakesjicarc’s “ Pericles,” 
TIkuki, the daughter to Simonides and wife of Pericles, frightened when 
pregnant by a threatened shipwreck, dies in premature childbirth. 

In Scott’s “ Guy JIannering,” Mrs. Bertram, on suddenly learning of the 
d«ith of her little boy, is thrown into premature labor, followed by death. 
Various theories are advanced in explanation of this anomaly. A very jilaiisiblc 
one i-, that the cardiac jialsy is caused by energetic and persistent excitement 
of the inhibitory ciudiac nerves. Strand® is accredited with saying that 
agony of the mind pnKluces rupture of the lieart. It is quite common to 
he;ir the cxjwession, “ Died of a broken heart ; ” and, strange to say, in sonic 
ca-C'^ po-tmortom examination has iiroved the actual truth of the saying. 
Bnrtholinu', Fabricius Hildanus, Pliny, Eho<lius, Schcnck, Marcclhi® Bona- 
tu.', Eitdlin, and Garengeot speak of death from fright and fear, and the 
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Ephemerides describes a death the direct cause of "wiiich "was intense shame. 
Deleau, * a celebrated doctor of Paris, while embracing his favorite daughter, 
who was ill tlie last throes of consumption, was so overcome by intense grief 
tliat he fell over her corpse and died, and both were buried together. 

The fear of child-birth has been frequently cited as a cause of death. 
McClintock quotes a case from Titivers of a young lady, liappily married, 
Avho entertained a fear of death in child-birth ; although she had been safely 
delivered, she suddenly and Avithout apparent cause died in six hours. 
Every region of the body Avas examined Avith minutest care by an eiuineut 
physician, but no signs indicatwe of the cause of death Avere found. Mor- 
dret cites a similar instance of death from fear of labor. Morgagni®'*’ men- 
tions a Avoman Aiho died from the disappointment of bearing a girl baby Avhen 
she Avas extremely desirous of a boy. 

The following case, quoted from Lauder Brunton,*' sIioaa's the extent of 
shock Avliich may be produced by fear ; Many years ago a janitor of a college 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the students, and they determined to punish 
him. Accordingly they prepared a block and an axe, which they conveyed to 
a lonely place, and having appropriately dressed themselves, some of them 
prepared to act as judges, and sent others of their company to bring him be- 
fore tliem. He first affected to treat the Avhole affair as a joke, but Avas 
solemnly assured by the students that they meant it in real earnest. He AA'as 
told to prepare for immediate death. The trembling janitor looked all around 
in die vain hope of seeing some indication tliat nothing was really meant, but 
stem looks met him everyAvhere. He was blindfolded, and made to loieel 
before the block. The executioners axe Avas raised, but, instead of the sharp 
edge, a Avet toAA'el Avas brought sharply down on the back of the neck. The 
bandage was noAA' removed from the culprit’s eyes, but to the horror and 
astonishment of the students tliey found that he was dead. Such a case may 
be due to heart-failure from fear or excitement. 

It is not uncommon that death ensues from the shock alone following 
blows that cause no visible injury, but administered to vital parts. This is 
particularly true of bloAVS about the external genital region, or epigastrium, 
Avhere the solar plexus is an acthm factor in inhibition. I\mnhoff of 
Bulgaria in 1886 speaks of a man of forty-five who AA^as dealt a blow' on the 
testicle in a violent street fight, and staggering, he fell insensible. Despite 
Augorous medical efforts he never regained consciousness and died in forty- 
fiA'e minutes. Postmortem examination rcAmaled cA’ei^’thing normal, and 
death must have been caused by sjiicope folloAAdng violent pain. Watkins ® 
cites an instance occuiTing in South Africa. A native shearing shee]) for a 
farmer proA’oked his master’s ire by calling him bj' some nickname. While 
the man AA'as m a squatting posture the farmer struck him in the epigastrium. 
He folloAA’-ed this up by a kick in the side and a bloAv on the head, neither of 
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which, however, was as severe as the first blow. The raau fell unconscious 
and died. At the autopsy there were no signs indicative of death, Avhich luiist 
have been due to the shock following the blow on the epigastriinn. 

As illustrative of the sensitiveness of the epigastric region, Vincent relates 
the following case : “ A man received a blow by a stick upon the epigastriinn. 
He had an anxious expression and suffered from oppression. Irregular heart- 
action and shivering were symptoms that gradually disappeared during the 
day. In the evening his appetite returned and he felt iVell ; during the night 
he died without a struggle, and at the autopsy there was absolutely nothing 
abnomial to be found.” Blows upon tlie neck often produce sudden collapse. 
Prize-fighters are Avell aware of the effects of a blow on the jugular vein. 
Maschka, quoted by "Warren,®^® reports the ease of a boy of twelve, who was 
struck on the anterior portion of the larynx by a stone. He fell lifeless to 
the ground, and at autopsy no local lesion was found nor any lesion elsewhere. 
The sudden death may be attributed in this case partly to shock and partly to 
cerebral anemia. 

Soldiers have been seen to drop lifeless on the' battle-field Avithout apparent 
iiijuiy or organic derangement ; in the olden times this death Avas attributed 
to fear and fright, and later aa'us supposed to be caused by Avhat is called 
“ the Avmd of a cannon-ball.” Tolifree has Avritten an article on this cause 
of sudden deatli and otliers liaA'e discussed it. By some it is maintained that 
the momentum acquired by a cannon-ball generates enough force in the neigh- 
boring air to prostrate a peraou in the immediate A’icinity of its path of flight, 
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SUE&ICAL ANOMALIES OF THE HEAD AND 

NECK. 

Injuries of such a. delicate organ as the eye, in which the slightest acci- 
dent can produce such disastrous consequences, naturally elicit the interest of 
all. Examples of exophthalmos, or protrusion of the eye from the orbit 
from bizarre causes, are of particular interest. Among the older writers we 
find Fickcr" and the Ephenierides giving instances of exophthalmos from 
vomiting. Fabricius Hildanus'* mentions a similar mstauce. Salmuth,^°® 
Yerduc,'*’® and others mention extrusion of the eyeball from the socket, due 
to excessive coughing. Ab Heers"*®® and Sennert'®® mention instances in 
which after replacement the sight was uninjured. Tyler relates the case of a 
man who, after arising in the morning, blew his nose violently, and to his 
horror his left eye extruded from the orbit. With the assistance of his wife 
it was immediate!}' replaced and a bandage placed over it. When Tyler saw 
him the upper lid was slightly swollen and discolored, but there was no 
hemorrhage. 

Hutchinson ® describes exti^usion of the eyeball from the orbit caused by a 
diriist witli a stick. There was paraphymotic strangulation of the globe, 
entirely preventing replacement and necessitating excision. Eeyssie speaks 
of a patient who, during a fire, was strack in the right eye by a stream of 
water from a hose, violently thrusting the eye backward. Contracting under 
the double influence of shock and cold, the surrounding tissues forced the 
eyeball from the orbit, and an hour later Eeyssie saw the patient with the 
ej'e hanging by the optic nerve and muscles. Its reduction was easy, and 
after some minor treatment vision was perfectly restored in the injured organ. 
Thirty months after the accident the patient had perfect vision, and the eye 
had never in the slightest way discommoded him. 

Bodkin ® mentions the case of a woman of sixty who fell on the key in a 
door and completely avulsed her eye. In von Graefe’s Archiv there is a record 
of a man of seventy-five who suffered complete avulsion of the eye by a cart- 
wheel passing over his head. Yerhaoghe records*" complete avulsion of the 
eye caused by a man falling against the ring of a sharp-worn key. Hamill s 
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describes tlie case of a yonng girl whose conjunctiva AA'as pierced bj* one of 
the rests of an ordinary gas-bracket. Being hooked at one of its extremities 
tlie ircn beaune entangled in either the inferior oblique or external rectus 
muscles, and completely avulscd die eyeball upon the cheelv. The real dam- 
age could not be estimated, as the patient never returned after the muscle tras 
clipped off close to its conjunctival insertion. Calhoun “ mentions an instance 
of a little Esquimaux dog whose head ^ras seized between die jaws of a latge 
Newfoundland with such force as to press die left eyeball from the socket. 
The ball rested on the cheek, held by the taut optic neiwe ; die cornea tras 
opaque. The ball lyas carefully and gently replaced, and sight soon rctunied 
to the eye. 

In former days diere was an old-fashioned manner of fighting called 
“gouging.” In diis brutal contest the combatant ^yas successful who 
could, widi his thumb, press his opponents e 3 ’eball out. Strange to say, little 
serious or permanently bad results followed such inhuman treatment of the 
eye. Yon Langeiibeck of Berlin mentions an instance of fracture of the 
superior maxilla, in which the eyeball was so much displaced as to lodge in 
the antrum of Highmore. You Becker of Heidelberg reports the liistorj- of 
a case in which a blow from the horn of a cow dislocated die eye so far back 
in the orbit as to present the appearance of enucleation. The conjunctiva hid 
the organ fixim view, but when it was pulled aside the eyeball was exposed, 
and in its remote position still possessed the power of vision. In some cases 
in which exophtiialraos has been seemingly spontaneous, extreme laxity of the 
lids may serve as an explanation. There is an instance on recoid in which 
a Polish Jew appeared in a Continental hospital, saying that while turning in 
bed, without any apparent cause, his eyeball was completety extruded. 
There have been people who prided themselves on their ability to produce 
partial exophtlialmos. 

Rupture of the Eyeball. — Jessop mentions die case of a child of eight 
who suffered a blow on the eye from a fall against a bedpost, followed by 
compound rapture of the organ. The wound in the sclerotic was three or 
four lines in length, and die rent in the conjimctira ivas so large that it 
required three sutures. The chief interest in diis case was the rajiid .md 
complete recovery of vision. 

Adler'* reports a case of fracture of the superior maxillaiy in which the 
dislocated bone-fragment of the lower orbital bolder, through pressure on the 
inferior maxillary and counter pressure on the skull, caused ruiiturc of the 
conjunctiva of the left e^'e. 

Serious Sequelte of Orbital Injuries. — In some instances injuries pri- 
iiiarity to the orbit either by extension or implication of the cerebral contents 
provoke the most serious issues. Pointed instruments thrust into the orbital 
cavity may bj’ this route reach die brain. Tliere is a recoid** of death 
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caused by a wound of a cavernous sinus through the orbit by the stem of a 
tobacco-pipe. Bower “ saw a woman at the Gloucester Infirmary who had 
been stabbed in the eye by the end of an umbrella. There was profuse 
hemorrhage from the nostrils and left eye, but no signs indicative of its 
origin. Death shortly ensued, and at the necropsy a fracture through the 
roof of the orbit was revealed, the umljrella point having completely severed 
the optic nerve and divided the ophthalmic artery. The internal carotid 
artciy was wounded in onc-half of its circumference at its bend, just before 
it passes up between the anterior clinoid process and the optic nerve. The 
cavernous sinus was also opened. In this rare injiiiy, although there was a 
considerable quantity of clotted blood at the base of the brain, there was no 
wound to the eyeball nor to the brain itself. 

Pepper records a case in which a knife was thrust through the sphenoidal 

fissure, wounding a large meningeal vein, causing death from intracranial 

hemorrhage. N(51aton describes an instance in which the point of an umbrella 

wounded the cavernous sinus and internal carotid artery of the opposite side, 

' causing the formation of an arteriovenous aneurysm which ultimately burst, 

and death ensued. Polaillon saw a boy of eighteen u'ho was found in a 

state of coma. It was stated that an umbrella stick had been thrust up 

through the roof of the orbit and had been withdrawn with much difficulty. 

The anterior lobe of the brain was evidently much wounded : an incision was 

♦ • 

made in the forehead and a portion of the frontal bone chiseled away ; en- 
trance being thus effected, the dura ^vas incised, and some blood and cerebro- 
sjnnal fluid esca 2 )ed. Five splinters were removed and a portion of tlie 
damaged brain-substance, and a small artery was tied with catgut. The 
debris of the eyeball was enucleated and a drain was jdaced in the frontal 
wound, coming out through the orbit. The patient soon regained conscious- 
ness and experienced no bad symjitoms afterward. The drains were gradu- 
ally witlidrawn, the process of healing advanced rapidly, and recovery soon 
ensued. 

Annandale ® mentions an instance in which a knitting-needle penetrated 
the brain through the orbit. licwctt speaks of perforation of the roof of 
the orbit and injuiy to the brain by a lead-pencil. 

Gunshot Injuries of the Orbit. — Barkan ® recites the case in which a 
leaden ball inch in diameter was thrown from a sling into the left orbital 
cavity, penetrating between the eyeball and osseous wall of the orbit without 
rupturing the tunics of the eye or breaking the bony wall of the cavity. It 
remained lodged two weeks without causing any jjain or symj)toms, and sub- 
sequently worked itself forward, contained in a perfect conjunctival sac, in 
which it was freely movable. 

Buchanan recites the case of a private in the army who was shot at a 
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distance of three feet away, the ball entering the inner canthus of the right 
eye and lodging under tlie skin of the opposite side. The eye was not lost, 
and oijacity of the lower part of the cornea alone resulted. Cold water and 
purging constituted the ti-catmeut. 

It is said ® that an old soldier of one of Napoleon’s anuics had a niuskct- 
ball removed fi’ora his left orbit after twenty-four years* lodgment. He was 
struck in the orbit by a niusket-ball, but as at the same time a companion fell 
dead at his side he inferred that the bullet rebounded from his orbit and 
killed his comrade. For twenty-four years he had suffei'ed from cephalalgia 
and pains and partial exophthalmos of the left eye. After removal of the 
ball the eye partially atraphied. 

Warren reports a case of a man of thirty-five whose eyeball was dcstioycd 
by tlie explosion of a gun, tlie breech-pin flying olTand penetrating the head. 
The orbit was crushed j fourteen months afterward the man complained of 
soreness on the hard palate, and the whole breech-pin, with screw attached, 
was extracted. The removal of the pin wns followed by fissure of the hard 
palate, which, hoAvever, was relieved by operation. The folloAving is an ex- 
tract'’ of a report by Wenyon of Fatshan, South China : — 

“ Tang Shan, Chinese farmer, tlur^’-onc years of age, was injured in the 
face by tlie bui’sting of a shot-gun. After being for upwanl of two months 
under die treatment of native practitioners, he came to me on December 4, 
1891. I observed a cicatrix on the right side of his nose, and above this a 
sinus, still unhealed, the orifice of which involved the inner canthus of the 
right eye, and extended downward and inward for about a centimeter. The 
sight of the right eye Avas entirely lost, and the anterior surface of the globe 
Avas so uniformly red that the cornea could haiAily be distinguished from the 
surrounding conjunctlA’a. There Avas no jwreeptible enlargement or protrusion 
of tlie eyeball, and it did not apiiear to liaA’c sustained any mechanical injury 
or loss of tissue. The ophthalmia and keratitis AA'cre possibly caused by the 
irritating substances applied to the AA'Ound by the Chinese doctors. Tlie 
sinus on the side of the nose gaA'e exit to a continuous discliaige of slightly 
putrid pus, and the patient complained of continuous headache and occasional 
dizziness, Avhicli interfered Avith his Avork. The pain Avas referred to the right 
frontal and temporal regions, and the skin on this part of the head had a 
slight blush, but there was no superficial tenderness. The patient had been 
told bj' his natiA'e doctors, and he belicA’ed it himself, that there Ai'as no 
foreign body in the Avound ; but on probing it I easily recognized the loAi'cr 
edge of a hard metallic substance at a depth of about one inch posteriorly 
from the orifice of the sinus. Being unable to obtain any reliable inforroa- 
tion as to the probable size or shape of the object, I cautiously made soA’cral 
attempts to remoA’’e it through a slightly enlarged opening, but Avithout success. 
I therefore continued the incision along tlie side of the nose to the nostril, 

» 222, 1846. b 224, Oct. 12, 1893. 
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thus laying open the right nasal cavity ; then, seizing the foreign body with 
a pair of strong forceps, I with difficulty removed the complete breech-pin 
of a Chinese gun. Its size and shajie are accurately represented by the 
accompanying drawing (Fig. 190). The breech-pin measures a little over 
throe inclics in length, and weighs 2^ ounces, or 75.6 grams. It liad evidently 
lain at the back of the orbit, inclined upward and slightly backward from its 
point of entrance, at an angle of about 45 degrees. On its removal the 
headache was at once relieved and did not return. In ten days the wound 
w.as perfectly healed and the patient went back to his work. A somewhat 
similar case, but which terminated fatally, is rccorolcd in the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences of July, 1882.” 

The extent of permanent injuiy done by foreign bodies in the orbit is 
variable. In some instances the most extensive wound is followed by the 
ha])])icst result, while in othei's vision is entirely destroyed by a minor injury. 

Carter “ reports a case in which a hat-peg 3^^^ inches long and about ^ 
inch in diameter (upon one end of which was a knob nearly i inch in diame- 
ter) was impacted in the orbit for from ton to twenty days, and during this 



Fig. 100.— nrcccli-plii rumored from the orbit. (Actual size.) 


time the patient was not aware of the fact. Recovery followed its extraction, 
the vision and movements of the eye being unimpaired. 

Aecoroling to the Philosophical Transactions a laborer thrust a long lath 
with great violence into the inner canthus of the left eye of his fellow work- 
man, Edward Roberts. The latli broke off short, leaving a piece two inches 
long, i inch wide, and ^ inch thick, in situ. Roberts rode about a mile 
to the surgeiy of Mr. Justinian Morse, who extracted it with much difficulty ; 
recoveiy followed, together with re.storation of the sight and muscular action. 
The lath was supposed to havepa.ssed behind the eyeball. Collette® speaks of 
an instance in which 186 pieces of glass were extracted from the left orbit, 
the whole mass weighing 186 Belgian grains. They wore blown in by a gust 
of wind that broke a pane of glass ; after extraction no affection of the bmin 
or eye occurred. "Watson speaks of a case in which a chip of steel inch 
long was imbedded in cellular tissue of the orbit for four days, and was re- 
moved without injur}'^ to the eye. Wordsworth® reports a case in which a 
foreign body was deeply imbedded in the orbit for six weeks, and was re- 
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moved with subsequent recovci^*. Giisholni" has seen a case in which for 
five weeks a fly was imbedded in the cnldesac between the lower lid and the 
eyeball. 

Foreign bodies are sometimes contained in the eyeball for many years. 
There is an instance on rccoKl ’’ in which a wooden splinter, five min. long 
and two mm. broad, remained in the eye forty-seven years. It was extracted, 
with the lens in which it was lodged, to relieve pain and other distressing 
symptoms. Snell ® reports a case in which a piece of steel was imbedded and 
eiicapsulateel in the ciliary process twenty-nine years without producing sym- 
pathetic irritation of its fellow, but causing such pain as to warrant enuclea- 
tion of this eye. Gunning** speaks of a piece of thorn f inch long, im- 
bedded in the left eyeball of an old man for six years, causing total loss of 
vision ; he adds that, after its removal, some improvement was noticed. 

Williams mentions a stone-cutter whose left eye was put out by a piece 
of stone. Shortly after this his right eye was wounded by a knife, causing 
traumatic cataract, which was extracted by Sir William Wilde, giving the 
man good sight for twelve years, after which iritis attacked the right eye 
and produced a false membrane over the pupil so that the man could not 
work. It was in this condition that he consulted Williams, fourteen years 
after the loss of the left eye. The eye was atrophied, and on examination a 
piece of stone was seen projecting from it directly between the lids. The 
visible portion was J inch long, and the end in the shrunken eye was evi- 
dently longer than the end protruding. The sclera ivas incised, and, after 
foui’teen years’ duration in the eye, the stone w'as removed. 

Taylor ** reports the removal of a piece of bone which had remained qui- 
escent in the eye for fourteen years ; after the removal of the eye the bone 
was found adherent to the inner tunics. It resembled the lens in size and 
shape, Williams*' mentions continual tolerance of foreign bodies in the eye- 
ball for fifteen and twenty-two years; and Chisholm b reports the lodgment 
of a fragment of metal in the iris for twentj'-thrcc years, Liebreich '' ex- 
tracted a piece of steel from the interior of the eye wherc it had been lodged 
twenty-two yearn. Barkar* speaks of a piece of steel which penetrated 
through the cornea and lens, and which, five months later, was successfully 
removed by the extraction of the cataractous lens. Critchett^ gives an in- 
stance of a foreign body being loose in the anterior chamber for sixteen year.*. 
Rider*' speaks of the lodgment of a fragment of a copper percussion cap in 
the left eye, back of the inner ciliary margin of the iris, for thirty-five years ; 
and Bartholinus* mentions a thorn in the canthus for thirty years. Jacob re- 
ports a case in which a chip of iron remained in the eyeball twenty-eight years 
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wthout giving iuclicntions for removal. It was clearly visible, protruding 
into the anterior surface of the iris, and altliough it was rusted by its long 
lodgment, sight in the eye was fairly good, and there was no sign of irritation. 

Snell " gives an instance in which a piece of steel was imbedded close to 
the optic disc with retention of sight. It was plainly visible by the opthal- 
moscopc eighteen months after the accident, when as yet no diminution of 
sight was apparent. Smyly speaks of a portion of a tobacco pi2)e which was 
successfully removed from the anterior chamber by an incision tlirougli the 
cornea. Clark ® mentions a ca.se in which molten lead in the eye caused no 
permanent injury ; and there are several cases mentioned in confirmation of 
the statement that the eye seems to be remarkably free from disastrous effects 
after this injury. 

AVilliamson ^ mentions eyelashes in the anterior chamber of the eye, the 
result of a stab wound of this organ. 

Contusion of the eyeball may cause dislocation of the lens into the an- 
terior chamber, and several instances have been recorded. We regret our in- 
ability to give the reference or authority for a report that we have seen, 
stating that by one kick of a horse the lenses of both eyes of a man were 
synchronously knocked through the eyeballs by the calkins of the horseshoe. 
Oliver mentions extraction of a lens by a thrust of a cow’s horn. 

Lowe ® speaks of rupture of the anterior ca])snlo of the lens from violent 
sneezing, with subsequent absorption of the lenticular substance and restora- 
tion of vision, Trioen ^ mentions a curious case of expulsion of the crystalline 
lens from the eye in ophthalmia, through the formation of a corneal fissure. The 
authors have personal knowledge of a case of spontaneous extrusion of the 
lens through a corneal ulcer, in a case of ophthalmia of the new-born. 

Injury of the Eyeball by Birds. — There are several instances in which 
birds have pierced the eyeball with their bills, completely destroying vision. 
Not long since a prominent taxidermist winged a crane, ])ickcd it up, and 
started to examine it, when it made one thrust with its bill and totally de- 
stroyed his eyeball. In another instance a man was going from the railroad 
station to his hotel in a gale of wind, when, as he turned the corner of the 
street, an English sparrow was blown into his face. Its bill penetrated his 
eyeball and completely ruined his sight. There are several instances on 
record in which game fowls have destroyed the eyes of their owners. In one 
case a game cock almost completed the enucleation of the eye of his handler, 
by striking him with his gaff while preparing in a cock-pit. 

Moorehead « explains a rare accident to an eye as follows ; — 

“ Mr. S. B. A., while attending to his bees, was stung by one upon the 
right upper eyelid near its center. An employee, who was assisting in the 
work, immediately discovered the sting driven in the lid and cautiously ex- 
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tractecl it; stating that he made sufficient traction to lift the Ikl well away 
from tlie globe. In a few’ hours the lid became much sw’ollen, but tlie pain 
experienced at first had disappeared. Before retiring for the night lie began 
gentle massage of the lid, stroking it horizontally w’ith his finger. The 
edematous condition was by this means much reduced in a short time. 'While 
thus engaged in stroking the lid he suddenly experienced intense pain in the 
eye as if it had been pierced by* a shai’j> instrument. The suffering was veiy’ 
severe, and he passed a wretched night, constantly feeling ^something in 
his eye.’ 

“ The next morning, the trouble continuing, ho came to me for relief. 
Upon c.Ynmination of the lid, no opening could be made out w’licro the sting 
had penetrated, and a minute inspection of the conjunctival surface with a 
good glass failed to reveal any’ foreign substance. Cleansing the lid thoroughly, 
and carefully inspecting with a lens under strong light, a minute dark point 
w'as made out about the center of the lid. Feeling that this might be the 
point of the sting, I had recourse to several expedients for its removal, but 
w'ithout SUCCC.SS. Finally’, with a fine knife, I succeeded in cutting down by 
the side of the body and tilting it out. Examination with a ^ inch objective 
confirmed my opinion that it was the point of the bee-sting. 

“ The barbed formation of tbe point explains how, under the stroking w’ith 
the finger, it was forced through the dense tarsal cartilage and against the 
cornea of the eye.” 

There is a stoiy told in La MCdccine Moderne" of a seamstress of Berlin 
who W’as in the habit of allow’ing her dog to lick her face. She w'as attacked 
■with a severe inflammation of the right eye, w’hich had to be enucleated, and 
W’as found full of tenia echinococcus, evidently derived from the dog’s tongue. 

Gabb ’’ mentions a case of epistaxis in w’hich the blood w’cllcd up through 
the lacrimal ducts and suffuse<l into the eye so that it was cojistantly neces- 
sai^’ to w’ipe the low’cr eyelid, and the discharge ceased only’ w’hen the nose 
stopped bleeding. A brief editorial note on epistaxis through the eyes, 
referring to a case in the Medical New’s of November 30, 1895, provoked 
fiirthcr reports from numerous correspondents. Among others, the follow- 
ing;— 

“ Dr. T. L. "Wilson of Bclhvood, Pa., relates the case of an old lady of 
seventy-eight whom he found w'itli the blood gushing from the nostrils. 
After plugging the nares thoroughly’ with absorbent cotton dusted w’ith feuinic 
acid he w’as surprised to see the blood ooze out around the eyelids and trickle 
dow’n the cheeks. This oozing continued for the greater part of an hour, 
being controlled by applications of ice to both sides of the nose.” 

“ Dr. F. L. Donlon of New York City’ reports the case of a married 
woman, about fifty’ y’cars old, in w’hoin epistaxis sot in suddenly’ at 11 P* 
and h.ad continued for several hours, w’hen the anterior nares w’ere plugged. 
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In a short time the ■woman complained that she could scarcely see, owing to 
the welling iij) of blood in the eyes and trickling down her face. The bleeding 
only ceased when the posterior narcs also wore plugged.” 

Dr. T. G. Wright of Plainvillc, Conn., narrates the case of a young 
man whom he found in the night, bleeding profusely, and having already 
lost a large amount of blood. Shortly after plugging both ajiterior and jios- 
terior narcs the blood found its way through the lacrimal ducts to the eyes 
and trickled down the checks.” 

“ Dr. Charles W. Crumb cites the case of a man, sixty-five years old, with 
chronic nephritis, in whom a slight bruise of the nose was followed by cpis- 
taxis lasting twenty-four hours. When tlie narcs were plugged blood escaped 
freely from the eyes. A cone-shaped bit of sponge, saturated with ferrous 
sulphate, was passed into each anterior naris, and another piece of sponge, 
similarly medicated, into either posterior naris. Tlie patient had been taking 
various preparations of potassium, and it was thought that his blood contained 
a deficiency of fibrin. Upon removal of the nasal plugs a catarrhal inflam- 
mation developed whicli lasted a long time and was attended with considerable 
purulent discharge.” 

Late Restoration of Sight. — ^Tliere arc some marvelous cases on record 
in which, after many years of blindness, the surgeon has been able, by opera- 
tion, to restore the .^ight. McKeown “ gives the history of a blind fiddler of 
sixty-throe, who, when one and a half yeara old, had lost the sight of both eyes 
after an attack of small-pox. Iridectomy was performed, and after over sixty 
years of total blindness his sight was restored 5 color-perception was good. 
Bcrncastle mentions a case of extraction of double cataract and double iri- 
dectomy for occluded pupils, which, after thii’ty years of blindness, resulted 
in the recovery of good sight. The patient was a blind beggar of Sydney. 

To those interested in this subject, Jaulfrct® lias a most interesting de- 
scription of a man by the name of Garin, who was born blind, Avho talked at 
eight or nine months, showed great intelligence, and who was educated at a 
blind asylum. At the age of twenty-four he entered the hospital of For- 
lenzc, to be operated upon by that famous oculist. Garin had never seen, but 
could distinguish night or darkness by one eye only, and recognized orange 
and red when placed close to that eye. He could tell at once the sex and age 
of a person approximately by the voice and tread, and formed his conclusions 
more rapidly in regard to females than males. Forlcnze diagnosed cataract, 
and, in the presence of a distinguished gathering, operated with the happiest 
result The description that follows, which is quoted by Fournier^ and is 
readily accessible to any one, is well worth reading, as it contains an account 
of the first sensations of light, objects, distance, etc., and minor analogous 
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thoughts, of an educated and matured mind experiencing its first sensations 
of sight. 

Hansell and Clark say that tlie perplexities of learning to see after 
twenty-six year's of blindness fifom congenital disease, as described by a 
patient of Franke, remind one of the experience of Shelley’s Frankenstein, 
Franke’s patient rras successfully operated on for congenital double cataract, at 
trventy-six year's of age. The author describes “ the difficulties the jraticirt had 
of recoguizitrg by means of vision the objects he had hitherto known through 
Iris other senses, aird his slowrress in leariring to estimate distances and the 
compar'ative size of objects. 

Sight is popularly srtpposed to be occasionally restored without the aid of 
art, after long year's of blindtress. Beirjanrin Rush saw a man of fortj’-five who, 
twelve years before, becarrre blind without ascertainable cause, aird recovered his 
sight equall}' vuthout reason. St. Clair mentioirs Mar'shal Vivian, who at the age 
of one hrrndred regairred sight tlrat for rrearly forty years had gradually been 
failing almost to blindness, aird preserr'ed this new sight to the time of his death. 

There are many sirperstitioirs prevaleirt among uneducated people as to 
“ second sight,” recovery of \Tsion, etc., which render their reports of such 
thirrgs untr'ustwortlry. The real explanations of such cases are too varied for 
discussion here. 

Ryctalopia etymologically means night-blindness, but the general usage, 
making the ter'nr mean rriglrt-\Tsion, is so strongly intrenched tliat it is useless 
and confusing to atterirpt any reinstatement of the old significance. The con- 
dition in which one sees better by night, relatively speaking, than by day is 
dire to some lesion of the macular region, rendeiniig it blind. At night the 
pupil dilates more tlian in the day-time, and hence vision witli the exti'ainae- 
rilar or peripheral portions of the retina is correspondingly better. It is, 
therefore, a symptom of serious retinal disease. All night-pi’owling auinrals 
have videly dilatable pupils, and in addition to this they have in the retina a 
special organ called the tajoetum lueidimf the function of which is to reficct to 
a focus in front of them the relatively few rays of light that enter the 
videly-dilated pupil and thus enable them tire better to see their way. Hence 
the luminous appearance of the eyc^ of such animals in the dark. 

Hemeralopia (etymologically day-blindness, but by conrirron us.age meair- 
ing day-vision or rriglrt-blindness) is a sjTnptom of a peculiar degenerative 
disease of the retina, called rdimtis pigmentosa. It also occurs in some cases 
of extreme denutrition, numerous cases Iraving been I’epor’ted among those who 
make the prolonged fasts customary hr the Russian clnrrch. In retinitis pig- 
mentosa the peripheral or extramacirlar portiorrs of the retina are srrbjcct to a 
pigmentary degeneration tlrat renders them insensitive to light, atrd patieirts so 
afflicted are consequently incapable of seeirrg at rright as well as otlrers. They 
stirmble and rurr against objects easily seen by the irormal eye. 

A Beit, zur Augeuli., Heft xri., 1894. 
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Siiow-bliiidii6SS occiu*s from prolonged exposure of the eyes to snow upon 
■which the sun is shining. Some years ago, bonic seventy laborers, who were 
clearing away snow-drills in the Caucasus, were seized, and tliirty of them 
could not find their way home, so great was the photophobia, conjunctivitis, 
and lacrimation. Gniddy “ reports six cases, and many others are constantly 
occurring. 

Other forms of retinal injury from too great or too prolonged 
exposure to light are “ moon-blindness,” due to sleeping with tlie eyes 
exposed to bright moonlight, and that due to lightning — a case, e. g., being 
reported by Knies.** Silex® also rejwrts such a case and reviews the reported 
cases, 25 in number, in ten of which cataract ensued. In the Annual of the 
Universiil Medical Sciences, 18S8, there is a report of seven cases of retinal 
injury with central scotoma, amblyopia, etc., in Japanese medical students, 
caused by obseiwation of the sun in eclipse. 

In discussing the question of electric-light injuries of the eyes Gould 
reviews the literature of the subject and epitomizes the cases reported up to 
that time. They numbered 23. No patient was seriously or permanently 
injured, and none was in a person who used the electric light in a proper 
manner as an illuminant. All were in scientific investigators or workmen 
about the light, wlio approached it too closely or gazed at it too long and 
without the colored protecting spectacles now found necessary by such 
workers. 

Injuries to the Ear. — The folly of the practice of boxing children’s 
ears, and the possible disastrous results subsequent to this punishment, are 
well exemplified throughout medical literature. Stewart ® quotes four cases 
of rupture of the tympanum from boxing the ears, and there is an instance ^ 
of a boy of eight, Avho was boxed on the ear at school, in whom subsequent 
brain-disease developed early, and death followed, Roosa of New York 
mentions the loss of hearing folio-wing a kiss on the ear.^ 

Dalby,’* in a paper citing many different causes of rupture of the tympanic 
membrane, mentions the following ; A blow in sparring ; violent sneezing ; 
blowing the nose ; forcible dilatation of the Eustachian canal ; a thorn or twig 
of a tree accidentally thrust into the head ; picking the ear with a toothpick. 
In time of battle soldiers sometimes have their tympanums ruptured by the 
concussion caused by the firing of cannon. Dalby mentions an instance of an 
officer who was discharged for deafness acquired in this manner during the 
Crimean War. He was standing beside a mortar which, unexpectedly to 
him, was fired, causing rupture of the tympanic membrane, followed by 
hemorrhage from the ear. Similar cases were reported in the recent naval 
engagements between the Chinese and Japanese. Wilson* reports two 
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cases of rupture of the membrana tympani caused by diving. Eoosa'^ 
divides the causes into traumatic, hemorrhagic, and inflammatory, and priinai^* 
lesions of the labyrinth, exemplifying each by numerous instances. Under 
traumatic causes he mentions severe falls, blows about the head or face, con- 
stant listening to a telegraphic instrument, cannonading, and finally eight cases 
of boiler-makere’ deafness. Roosa cites a curious case of sudden and pro- 
found deafness in a young man in perfect health, while calling upon the 
Ijarents of his lady-love to ask her hand in marriage. Strange to say that 
after he had had a favorable reply he gradually recovered his hearing ! In 
the same paper there is an instance of a case of deafness due to the sudden 
cessation of perspiration, and an instance of tinnitus due to the excessive use 
of tobacco ; Roosa also mentions a case of deafness due to excessive mental 
employment. 

Perforation of the Tympanum. — ^Kealy ** relates an instance in which 
a pin was introduced into the left ear to relieve an intolerable itching. It 
perforated the tympanum, and before the expirjition of twenty-four hotn-s was 
coughed up from the throat with a small quantit)’ of blood. The pin was 
bent at an angle of about 120 degrees. Another similar ease ® was that of a 
girl of twenty-two who, while pricking her ear with a hair-pin, "was jerked 
or struck on the arm by a child, and Rie pin forced into the ear ; great pain 
and deafness followed, together witli the loss of taste on tlie same side of tlic 
tongue ; after treatment botli of tlie disturbed senses were restored. A man 
of twenty was pricked in the ear by a needle entering tlie meatus. He 
uttered a cry, fell senseless, and so continued until the fourth d.ay w'hcn he 
died. The whole auditory meatus was destroyed by suppuration. Gaingce * 
tells of a constable who Avas stabbed in the left ear, severing the middle 
meningeal artery, death ensuing. In this instance, after digital compression, 
ligature of the common carotid w’as practised as a last resort. There is an 
account of a provision-dealer’s agent who fell asleep at a public house at 
Tottenham. In sport an attendant tickled his ear Avith a AA'Ooden article used 
as a pipe light. A quick, unconscious moA’ement forced the AA’ooden point 
through the tympanum, causing cerebral inflammation and subsequent death. 
There is a record e of death, in a child of nine, caused by the passage of a 
knitting-needle into the auditorj' meatus. 

Kauffinann'' reports a case of AA’hat he calls objective tinnitus annum, 
in Avhich the noise originating in the patient’s cjars Avas distinctly audible by 
others. The patient was a boy of fourteen, aa'Iio had fallen on the back of 
his head and liad remained unconscious for nearly tAvo Aveeks. The noises 
were bilateral, but more distinct on the left than on the right side. The 
sounds Avere described as crackling, and seemed to depend on moA’ements of 
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the arch of the palate. Kautfmann expresses the opinion that the noises ■were 
due to clonic spnsin of the tensor ■s’eluiu palati, and states that under appro- 
priate treatment the tinnitus gradually subsided. 

The introduction of foreign bodies in the ear is usually accidental, 
although in children we often find it as a result of sport or curiosity. There 
is an instance on record of a man who was accustomed to catch flies and put 
tliem in his ear, deriving from them a pleasurable sensation from tlie tickling 
which ensued. Tlierc have been cases in which children, and even adults, have 
held grasshoppers, crickets, or lady-birds to their ears in order to more atten- 
tively listen to the noise, and wdiilo in this position the insects have escaped 
and penetrated the auditory canal. Insects often enter the ears of peraons re- 
posing in the fields with the ear to the ground. Fabriciiis Hildanus speaks of a 
cricket penetrating the ear during sleep. Calhoun mentions an instance of 
disease of the car which he found was due to the presence of several Imng 
maggots in the interior of tlic oar. The patient had been sleeping in a horse 
stall in which were found maggots similar to those extracted from his ear. 
An analogous instance was seen in a negro in the Emergency Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the summer of 1894 ; and many others arc recorded. The 
insects are frequently removed only after a prolonged lodgment. 

D’Aguanno ^ gives an account of tn'o instances of living larv© of the 
musca sarcophaga in the cars of children. In one of the cases the larvte 
entered the dmm-cavity through a rupture in the tympanic membrane. In 
both cases the maggots wore removed by forceps. Hang ® has obsei^’^ed a tic 
(ixodcs ricinus) in the ear of a lad of seventeen. The creature was killed by 
a raercuric-chlorid solution, and removed with a probe. 

There is a common superstition that centipedes have the faculty of entering 
the ear and penetrating the brain, causing deatli. The authors have knowl- 
edge of an instance in which three small centipedes were taken from tlie ear 
of a policeman after remaining tliere three days ; during this time they caused 
excruciating jJain, but there was no permanent injury. The Ephemerides con- 
tains instances in which, while yet living, worms, crickets, ants, and beetles 
have all been taken from the ear. In one case the entrance of a cricket in the 
auditoiy canal was the cause of death. Martin ^ gives- an instance in which 
larvffi were deposited in the ear. Stalpart van der Wiel ™ relates an instance 
of the lodgment of a living spider in tlie ear. 

Far more common than insects arc inanimate objects as foreign bodies 
in the car, and numerous examples are to be found in literature. Fabricius 
Hildanus ^ tells of a glass ball introduced into the auditory canal of a girl 
of ten, followed by headache, numbness on the left side, and after four or five 
years epileptic seizures, and atrophy of the arm. He extracted it and the 
symptoms immediately ceased. Sabatier speaks of an abscess of the brain 
caused by a ball of paper in the car ; and it is quite common for persons in 
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the habit of using a tampon of cotton in the meatus to mistake the deep 
entrance of this substance for functional derangement, and many cases of 
temporarj' deafness are simply due to forgetfulness of the cause. A strange 
case is reported in a girl of fourteen, who lost her tympanum from a profuse 
otorrhea, and who substituted an artificial tympanum whicli was, in its turn, 
lost by deep penetration, cansing augmentation of the spnptoms, of the 
cause of which the patient herself seemed unaware.® Sometimes artificial 
otoliths are produced by the insufflation of various powders which become 
agglutinated, and are veritable foreign bodies. Holman tells of a negro, aged 
thirt}’-fivc, whose wife 2)oured molten pewter in liis oar while asleej). It was 
removed, but total deafness was the result. 

Alley ® mentions a New Orleans wliarf laborer, in whose car was iwured 
some molten lead ; seventeen months aftenvard the lead was still occupying the 
external auditory meatus. It is quite remarkable that the lead should have 
remained such a length of time without causing meningeal inflammation. 
There was deafness and palsy of tliat side of the face. A fungous growth 
occui«ed the external jiortion of the ear ; the man sufiered 2>ain and dischaigc 
from the ear, and had also gi^eat difficult)' in closing his right eyelid. Mor- 
rison ^ mentions an alcoholic jiatient of forty who, on June 6, 183S, had nitric 
acid poured in her right ear. There were no hoidaclic, febrile symptoms, 
stupor, or vertigo. Debility alone was present. Two weeks after the injiny 
jjaralysis began on the right side, and six wcelrs from the injury the i)atient 
died. This case is interesting from the novel mode of death, the perfect 2*ai'- 
alysis of the am, 2>aralysis agitans of the body (occurring as hemorrhage from 
the ear came on, and subsiding with it), and extensive caries of the i)eti'0us 
bone, ■without sensation of jjain or any indicative symi)toms. 

There is an instance in a young girl in ■which a piece of 2)cncil rcmaiued 
in the right ear for seven yearn.® Haug speaks of two beads lying in the 
auditory canal for twenty-eight years without causing any harm. 

A boy of six introduced a carob-nut kernel into each ear. On the next 
day incompetent persons attempted to extract the kernel from the left side, 
but only caused 25ain and hemorrhage. The nut issued s2)ontaneously from 
the right side. In the afternoon the auditory canal w'as found excoriated and 
red, and deep in the meatus the kernel wns found, covered with blood. The 
patient had been so excited and 2)ained by the bungling attom2)ts at extraction 
tliat the em2iloyment of instruments was im2iossible ; 2>rolongcd em2)loyiucnt 
of injections "was substituted. Discharge fi*om the ear commenced, intense 
fever and delirium ensued, and the 2)atient had to be chloroformed to facili- 
tate the operation of extraction. The nut, w’hen taken out, was found to have 
a consistency much larger than originally, caused by the agglutination of wax 
and blood. Unfortunately the sym2>tonm of meningitis increased ; three days 
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after tlie oijoration coma followed, and on the next day death ensued.® In 
7 5 cases collected by Mayer, and cited by Poulet (whose work on “ Foreign 
Bodies ” is the most extensive in existence), deatli as a consequence of menin- 
gitis was found in three. 

Fleiiry de Clermont '* mentions a woman of twenty-five who consulted him 
for removal of a pin which was in her right ear. Vain attempts by some of 
her lay-friends to extract the pin had only made matters worse. The pin 
was directed transversely, and its middle part touched the membrana tym- 
panum. The mere touching of the pin caused the woman intense pain ; even 
after etherization it was necessary to construct a special instrument to extract 
it. She suffered intense cephalalgia and other signs of meningitis ; despite 
vigorous treatment slie lost consciousness and died shortly after the operation. 

Winterbotham ® reports an instance in which a cherry-stone was removed 
from the meatus auditorius after lodgment of upwaixl of sixty years. Mar- 
chal do Calvi mentions intermittent deafness for forty years, caused by the 
lodgment of a small foreign body in the auditory canal. There is an instance 
in which a carious molar tooth has been tolerated in the same location for 
forty years.*^ 

Albucasius, Fabricius Hildanus, Parc*, and others, have mentioned the fact 
tliat seeds and beans have been frequently seen to increase in volume while 
lodged in tlie auditory canal. Tnlpius ^ speaks of an infant, playing with his 
comrades, who put a cherry-seed in his ear which he Avas not able to extract. 
Tlie seed increased in volume to such an extent that it Avas only by surgical 
interference that it could be extracted, and then such serious consequences 
folloAved that death resulted. Albers' reports an instance in Avhich a pin 
introduced into the ear issued from the pharynx. 

Confusion of diagnosis is occasionally noticed in terrified or hysteric per- 
sons. LoAvenberg Avas called to see a child of fiA’c Avho had inti’oduced a 
button into his left ear. When he saAV the child it complained of all the pain 
in the right car, and he naturally examined this car first but found notliing to 
indicate the presence of a foreign body. He examined tlie ear supposed to 
be healthy and there found the button lying against the tympanum. This 
Avas explained by the fact that the child was so pained and terrified by the 
preAUOUs explorations of the affected car that rather than undergo them again 
he presented the aa'cII ear for examination. In the British Medical Journal 
for 1877 is an account of an unjustified exploration of an ear for a foreign 
body by an incompetent ifiiysiciau, Avho spent a half hour in exj^loration and 
manipulation, and Avhose efforts resulted in the extraction of several pieces of 
bone. The child died in one and a half hours aftoru-ai-d from extreme hemor- 
rhage, and the medical bungler was compelled to appear before a ooronei’’s 
jury in explanation of his ignorance. 

In the external ear of a child Tansley observed a diamond Avhich he 
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removed under chloroform.® The mother of the child had pushed the body 
further imvard in her endeavors to remove it and had wounded the canal. 
Schmiegelow reports a foreign body forced into the drum-cavity, followed 
by rough extraction, great irritation, tetanus, and death ; and there arc on 
record several cases of fatal incniii^tis, induced by rough endeavors to 
extract a body from the external car. 

In the Therapeutic Gazette, August 15, 1896, there is a translation of 
the report of a case by Voss, in which a child of five pushed a dry pea in 
his ear. Four doctors spent several days endeavoring to extract it, but only 
succeeded in pushing it in further. It was removed by operation on the 
fifth day, but suppuration of the tympanic cavity caused death on the ninth 
day. 

Barclay® reports a rare case of ensnared aural foreign body in a lady, 
aged about fortj- 3’eai's, who, while “ picking ’’ her left ear Avith a sivKilled 
“ inA’isible hair-pin ” several hours before the consultation, liad hoard a sudden 
“ tAvang ” in the car, as if the hair-pin had broken. And so, indeed, it had ; 
for on the instant she had attempted to jerk it quickly from the ear the sharp 
extremity of the inner portion of its loAA'cr prong sprang aAvay from its felloAV, 
penetrated the soft tissues of the floor of the external auditory canal, and re- 
mained imbedded there, the separated end of this prong only coming aA\’ny in 
her grasp. EA’ciy attempt on her part to remoA'c the haii'-pin by traction on 
its projecting prong— she duret not force it inward for fear of AA'ounding the 
drumhead — had serA'cd but to bury the point of the broken prong more deeply 
into the flesh of the canal, thereby increasing her suflering. Advised by her 
family physician not to delay, she fortliAvith sought advice and aid. On 
examination, it Avas found that the loAA'cr prong of the “ invisible hair-pin ” 
had broken at the outer end of its AA'aA'y portion, and seemed firmlj' im- 
bedded in the floor of the auditor)' canal, noAV quite inflamed, at a point about 
onc-thii-d of its depth from the outlet of the canal. The loop or turn of the 
hair-pin aa'us about i inch from the flaccid portion of the drumhead, and, to- 
gether Avith the unbroken prong, it laj' closelj' against the roof of tlic cjmal. 
Projecting from the meatus there Avas enough of this prong to be easily 
grasi}ed betAveen one’s thumb and Anger. HemoA’al of the hair-jiin A\'as eflected 
by first inserting AA’ithin the meatus a Gruber speculum, encircling the 
unbroken projecting prong, and then raising the end of the broken one AA'ith 
a long-shanked aural hook, AA'hen the hair-pin aa'os readily witlidraAvn. The 
AA'ound of the canal-floor promptlj' healed. 

In tlie seA'erest forms of scalp-injuries, such as avulsion of the scalp 
from tlie entangling of the hair in machinery, skin-grafting or replantation is 
of pai'ticular value. Ashlmrat^ reports a case AA'hich he considere the seA’erest 
case of scalp-AA’ound that he had CA'cr seen, folloAA’ed by recoA’eiy. The 
patient AA'as a girl of fifteen, an operative in a cotton-mill, who AA'as caught by 
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her hair between two rollers which were revolving in opposite directions ; her 
sealp being thus, as it were, squeezed off from her head, forming a large horse- 
shoe flap. The linear extent of the Avound was 14 inches, the distance be- 
tween the two extremities being but four inches. Tliis large flap was tlirown 
backward, like the lid of a box, the skull being denuded of its pericranium 
for the space of by one inch in extent. Tlie anterior temponil artery 
was divided and bled profusely, and when admitted to the hospital the 
patient was extremely depressed by shock and hemorrhage. A ligature was 
applied to the bleeding vessel, and after it had been gently but carefully 
cleansed the flap was rejflacod and held in place with gauze and collodion 
dressing. A large compress soaked in warm olive oil was then placed over 
the scalp, covered with oiled silk and with a recurrent bandage. A consid- 
eiublc portion of tlie wound Iiealcd by adlicsions, and the patient was dis- 
charged, cured, in fifty-four days. No exfoliation of bone occurred, Eever- 
din, a relative of the discoverer of transplantation of skin," reported the case of 
a girl of twent 3 ’-one whose entire scalp was detached by her hair being caught 
in machinery, leaving a wound measuring 3o cm. from the root of the nose to 
the nape of the neck, 28 cm. from one car to the other, and 57 cm. in cir- 
cumference. Grafts from tlie rabbit and dog fiiilcd, and the skin from the 
amputated stump of a boy was cmploj'ed, and the patient was able to leave 
the hospital in seven niontlis. Cowley ^ speaks of a girl of fourteen whose 
hair was caught in the revolving shaft of a steam-engine, which resulted in the 
tearing off of her whole scalp. A triangular portion of tlie skin was hanging 
over her face, the apex of the triangle containing short hair, from which the 
long liair had been detached. Botli ears were hanging down the neck, having 
been detached above. Tlie right pinna was entire, and the upper half of the 
left ])inna had disappeared. The whole of the head and back of the neck 
was denuded of skin. One of the temporal arteries was ligated, and the scalp 
cleansed and reapplied. The hanging ears and the skin of the forehead were 
successful^ restored to their proper position. The patient had no bad symp- 
toms and little pain, and the shock was slight. Where the periosteum had 
sloughed the bone was granulating, and at the time of the report slcin-grafting 
was shortly to be tried, 

Schaeffer ® has presented quite an extensive article on scalp-injuries in 
which grafting and transplantation has been used, and besides reporting his 
own he mentions several other cases. One was that of a young lady of t^venty- 
four. While at work under a revolving shaft in a laundry the wind blew 
her hair and it was caught in the shaft:. The entire skull was laid bare from 
the margin of the eyelids to the neck. The nasal bones were uncovered and 
broken, exposing the superior nasal meatus. The sldn of tlie eyelids was re- 
moved from within three mm. of their edges. The lower margin of the wound 
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was traceaWefrom the lower portion of the left external process of the frontal 
hone, downwai'd and backwaixl below the left ear (which was entirely removed), 
thence across the neck, five cm. below the superior curved line of the occipi- 
tal bone, and forward through the lower one-thii-d of tlie right auricle to the 
right external angular process of the frontal bone and margin of the right upper 
eyelid, across tlie lid, nose, and left eyelid, to the point of cominencenient 
Every vessel and neiwe supplying the scalp was destroyed, and tlie pericranium 
was tom off in three places, one of the denuded spots measuring five by seven 
cm. and another five by six cm. The neck flap of the wound fell away from 
the muscular stnictures beneath it, exposing the tinpeziiis muscle almost one- 
half the distance to the shoulder blade. The right ear was torn across in its 
lower third, and hung by the side of the neck by a piece of skin less than 
five mm. wide. The exposed surface of the ■wound measured 40 cm. from 
before back, and 34 cm. in width near the temporal portion. The cranial 
sutures were distinctly seen in several places, and only a few muscular fibers 
of the temporal were left on eacli side. Hemorrhage was profuse from the 
temporal, occipital, and posterior auricular arteries, which were tied. The 
patient was seen three-quarters of an hour after the injury, and the mangled 
scalp was thoroughly washed in warm carbolized water, and stitched back in 
position, after the hair was cut from the outer surface. Six weeks after the 
injury suppuration was still free, and skin-grafting was commenced. In all, 
4800 grafts were used, the patient supplying at different times 1800 small 
grafts. Her own skin invariably did better than foreign grafts. In ten 
months she had almost completely recovered, and sight and hearing had 
returned. Figure 191 shows the extent of the injuiy,’and tlie ultimate 
results of the treatment. 

Schaeffer also reports the case of a woman working in a button factory at 
Union Cit)’, Conn., in 1871, ivlio placed her head under a swiftly turning shaft 
to pick up a button, when her hair caught in the shaft, taking off her scalp 
from the nape of tlie neck to the eyebrows. The sctalp was cleansed by her 
physician, Dr. Bartlett, and placed on her head about two lioura aftei* the ac- 
cident, but it did not stay in position. Tlien the head was covered twice by 
skin-grafts, but each time the grafts were lost ; but the tlni*d time a successful 
grafting was performed and she was enabled to work after a period of two 
years. The same autlioritj’’ also quotes Wilson and Way of Bristol, Conn., in 
an account of a complete avulsion, of the scjilp, together with tearing of the 
eyelid and ear. The result of the skin-grafting was not given. Powell of 
Chicago gives an account of a ^rl of nineteen who lost her scalp while 
Avorkiug ill the Elgin Watch Factor}” at Elgin, Illinois. The wound extended 
across the forehead above the eyebrows, but the eara were untouched. Skin- 
grafting was tried in this case but with no result, and the woman afterwaixl lost 
an eye by exposure, from retraction of the eyelid. 

In some cases extensive "wounds of the scalp heal "without artificial 
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{lid by simply cicatrizing over. Gross®**' mentions such a case in a young 
lady, who, in 1869, lost her scalp in a factory. There is reported an 
account of a conductor on the Union Pacific Ilailroad, who, near Cheyenne, in 
1869, was scalped by Sioux Indians. He sidiered an elliptic wound, ton by 
eight cm., a portion of the outer table of the cranium being removed, vet the 
wound healed over. 

Cer6bral Injuries. — The recent advances in brain-^urgen* have, in a 
measure, diminished the interest and wonder of some of tlie older instances of 



Fig. 131,— SCTliw'nJurT and skin-graa (ScliacfTor). 


major injuries of the cerebral contents with unimportant after-rc’=ulls. and in 
reviewing the older cases we must remember that the rccovorie.-* were made 
under the most unfavorable conditions, and without the slighte.~t knowledge 
of all iinjiortant asepsis and antisepsis. 

Penetration or even complete transfixion of the brain is not always 
attended Avith serious symptoms. Dubrisay’’ is accredited with the de-’^crij)- 
tion of a man of fortv-four, who, with suicidal intent, drove a dagger ten cm. 
long and one cm. wide into his brain. He had deliberately held the da.rrger 
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in his left liand, and with a mallet in his right hand struck the steel several 
blows. "When seen hvo houra later he claimed that he cxijerienced no pain, 
and the dagger was sticking out of liis head. For half au hour efforts at 
extraction were made, but with no avail. He was placed on the ground and 
held by two peraons while traction was made with carpenter’s pliera. This 
failing, he was taken to a coppersmith’s, Avherc he was fastened by rings to the 
ground, and strong pinchera were placed over the dagger and attached to a 
chain which was fastened to a cj'liuder revolved by steam force. At the 
second turn of tlie cylinder the dagger came out. During all the efforts at 
extraction the patient remained perfectly cool and complained of no pain. A 
few drops of blood escaped from the wound after the removal of the dagger, 
and in a few minutes the man Avalkcd to a hospital where he remained a few 
days without fever or pain. The wound healed, and he soon returned to work. 
By experiments on the cadaver Dubiisay found that the difficulty in extrac- 
tion was duo to rast on the steel, and by the serrated edges of the wound in 
the bone. 

Warren describes a case of epilei)^' of seven months’ standing, from de- 
pression of the skull caused by a red hot poker thrown at the subject’s head. 
Striking the frontal bone just above the orbit, it entered tlirac inches into the 
cerebral substance. ICesteven " reports the histoiy of a boy of thirteen who, 
while holding a fork in his hand, fell from the top of a load of straw. One 
of the prongs entered the head one inch behind and on a line with the lobe 
of the left ear and passed upward and slightly baclavard to almost its entire 
length. With some difficulty it was withdrawn by a fellow workman ; the 
point was bent on itself to the extent of hvo inches. The patient lived nine 
days. Abel and Colman *’ have rcimrled a case of inmcture of the brain with 
loss of meiuoiy, of which the following extract is an epitome ; " A railway- 
dremaii, tlairty-six years old, while cari^’ing an oil-feeder in his hand, slipped 
and fell fonvard, the spout of the can being driven forcibly into his face. 
There was transitory loss of consciousness, followed by twitching and jerking 
movements of the limbs, most marked on the left side, the legs being drawn 
up and the body bout fonvard. There was no hemorrhage from mouth, nose, 
or ears. The metallic spout of tlic oil-can was firmly fixed in the base of the 
skull, and was only removed from the grasp of the bone by firm traction with 
forceps. It had passed upwaixi and toward the middle line, with its concavity 
directed from the middle line. Its end was firmly plugged by bone from the 
base of the skull. Ifo hemorrhage followed its removal. The wound was 
cleansed and a simple iodoform-dressing applied. The violent jerking move- 
ments were replaced by a few occasional twitchiugs. It was now found that the 
left side of the face and the left arm were paralyzed, with inability to close 
the left eye completely. The man became drowsy and confused, and was 
unable to give replies to any but the simplest questions. The temperature 
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rose to 102° ; the pupils became contracted, the right in a greater degree tlian 
the left ; both reacted to light. The left leg began to lose power. There 
Avas complete anesthesia of the right eyebrow and of both eyelids and of the 
right cheek for an uncertain distance below the lower eyelid. The con- 
junctiva of the right eye became congested, and a small ulcer formed on the 
right cornea, which healed without much trouble. In the course of a few 
days power began to return, first in the left leg and afterward, though to a 
much less extent, in the left arm. For riro weeks there was drowsiness, and 
the man slept considerably. He was apathetic, and for many days passed 
urine in bed. He could not recognize his wife 
or old comrades, and had also difficulty in 
recognizing common objects and their uses. 

The most remarkable feature was the loss of 
all memor)'- of liis life for twent}* years before 
the accident. As time Avent on, the period 
included in this loss of memoiT was reduced 
to fiA'e years preceding the accident. The hemi- 




Fig. 192 — ^Diagram indicating tbe probable course of 
the spout; the direction iras not rortical, but inclined 
Kaekward (Abel and Colmnn). 


a 


Fig. 193.— Exact outline of spout after re- 
moval; the dotted line represents position of 
check-u oiind ; from A to B, natural size, iiicas- 
ured C% inches. 


plegia persisted, although the man Avas able to get about. Sensibility Avas lost 
to all forms of stimuli in the right upper eyelid, forehead, and anterior part of 
the scalp, corresponding AA'ith the distribution of the supraorbital and nasal 
iierA'es. The cornea aa’US completely anestlietic, and the right cheek, an inch and 
a half external to the angle of the nose, presented a small patch of anesthesia. 
There AA'as undue emotional mobility, the patient laughing or crying on alight 
proA'oeation. The condition of mind-blindness remained. It is belicAcd 
that the spout of the .oil-can must have passed under the zygoma to the base 
of the skull, perforating the great AA’ing of the sphenoid bone and pcnetiuting 
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the centrum ovale, injuring the anterior fibere of the motor tract in tlie 
internal cai)sulc near the genu.” 

Figures 192 and 193 show the outline and iwobablc course of the spout, 

Beaumont “ reports tlic histoiy of an injury in a man of forty-five, who, 
standing but 12 yaixls away, was shuck in the orbit by a rocket, which 
penetrated through tlie sphenoidal fissui'c into the middle and posterior lobes 
of the left lieraisphere. He did not fall at the time he was struck, and fifteen 
minutes after the stick Avas removed he arose Adthout help and Avalkcd aAvay. 
Apparently no extensiA’c cerebral lesion had been esmsed, and the man sufieiod 
no subsequent cerebral symptoms except, three years afterward, impairment 
of raemoiy. 

Tlierc is an account giA’en by Chdius ** of an extraoixlinai^' AA'ound caused 
by a ramrod. The rod Avas accidentally discharged AA'hile being emjfioyod in 
loading, and struck a person a fcAV paces away. It entered the head near the 
root of the zj-goinatic arch, about a finger’s breadth from the outer corner of 
the right eye, passed through the head, emerging at the posterior superior 
angle of the parietal bone, a finger’s broiidth from the sagittal suture, and about 
the same distance aboA'e the superior angle of the occipital bone. The Avounded 
man attempted to pull the ramrod out, but all his efforts AA’cre inefiectual. 
After the tolerance of this foreign body for some time, one of his companions 
managed to extract it, and Avhen it was brought out it Avas as straight as the 
day it left the maker’s shop. Little blood was lost, and the Avound healed 
rapidly and completely ; in spite of tliis major injuiy the patient recoA’ered. 

Carpenter* reports the curious case of an insane man Avho deliberately 
borctl holes through his skull, and at different times, at a point aboA’c the oar, 
he inserted into his brain five pieces of No. 20 broom Aviro from 2-jir to 
6| iuehes in length, a fourpenny nail 2J inches long, and a needle inches 
long. Despite these desperate attempts at suicide he liA'cd scA'eral months, 
finally accom])Hshing his piirpose by taking an oA’cixlose of morphin. jMac- 
Queen has giA'cn the history of a man of thirty-fiA'c, aa’Iio droA’e one three- 
inch nail into his forehead, another close to his occiput, and a third into his 
A'ertex an inch in front and J inch to the left of the middle line. He had 
used a hammer to effect complete penetration, hoping that death Avould result 
from his injuries. He failed in this, as about five Avecks later he aa’us dis- 
chargctl from the Princess Alice Hosjutal at Eastbourne, perfectly recoverctl. 
Tlierc is a record ® of a man by the name of Bulkley Avho Avas found, by a 
police officer in Philadelphia, staggering along the streets, and AA’as taken to the 
inebriate Avard of the Blockley Hospital, AA'hcre he subsequently sank and 
died, after liaA’ing been transferred from Avard to AA'aixl, his symptoms apjicar- 
ing inexplicable. A postmortem examination rcA’ealed the fact that an onli- 
nary knife-blade had been driA’cn into his brain on the right side, jii-rt aboA'c 
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the ear, and was completely hidden by the skin. It had evidently become 
loosened from the handle when the patient was stabbed, and had remained in 
the brain several days. K'o clue to tlie assailant was found. 

Thndicum “ mentions the case of a man who walked from Strafford to New- 
castle, and from Newcastle to London, where he died, and in his brain was 
found the breech-pin of a gun. Neiman describes a severe gunshot wouml 
of the frontal region, in which tlie iron breech-block of an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading gun was driven into the substance of the brain, rerpiiring 
great force for its extraction. The patient, a young man of twenty-eight, was 
unconscious but a short time, and happily made a good recovery. A few 
pieces of bone came a^vay, and the Avoimd healed with only a slight de])rc.->ion 
of the forehead. AYilson ® speaks of a child who fell on an upright copper 
paper-file, which penetrated the right side of the occipital bone, below the ex- 
ternal orifice of the ear, and entered the brain for more than three iuclic.- ; and 
yet the child made a speedy recovery. 

Baron Larrey knew of a man whose head was completely transfixed by a 
ramrod, which extended from the middle of the forehead to the loft side of 
the nape of the neck j despite this serious injury the man lived two day.". 

Jewett^ records the case of an Irish drayman who, without treatment, 
worked for forty-seven days after receiving a penetrating wound of the skull 
} inch in diameter and four inches deep. Recovery ensued in spite of 
the delay in treatment. 

Gunshot Injuries. — Swain ® mentions a patient who stood Ix’forc a look- 
ing glass, and, turning his head far around to the left, fired a pi."tol shot into 
his brain behind the right ear. The bullet pas"ed into hi." mouth, and he ^pat 
it out. Some bleeding occurred from both the internal and external wound." ; 
the man soon began to suffer with a troublesome cough, with bloody exjii^eto- 
ration ; his tongue was coated and drawn to the right ; he became sliglilly 
deaf in his right ear and dragged his left leg in walking. Thc'=e sym]>ioni^, 
together with those of congestion of the lung, continued for about a week, 
when he died, apparently from his pulmonary trouble. 

Ford ^ quotes the case of a lad of fifteen who was shot in the head, J 
inch anterior to the summit of the right car, the ball c.'^eaping thi*ough the left 
os frontis, inch above the center of the brow. Recovery en«ned, ^ith a 
cicati’ix on the forehead, through which the ]inlsation." of the brain could be 
distinctly seen. The senses were not at all deteriorated. 

Richardson ^ tells of a soldier who was stnick by a Clinic ball on the left 
temporal bone ; the missile passed out through the left frontal bone ?. inch 
to the left of the middle of the forehead. He was only stunned, and twenty- 
four hours later his intellect was undisturbed. There was no operation : iVee 
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suppuration ■with (liechai^es of frajnuciit*' of skull and hrokcn-tlown miIi- 
stnncu cii'iied for four wool;-, when the wouihI‘5 elrwed kindly, and recovery 
followed. 

Ancle"* ivconl" the ca«e of a cowboy who wii- shot by a coiiiradc in iiii— 
take. The ball entered the .skull benctith the left ina-toid proee" and pas-ed 
out of the right eye. The man recovere<l. 

Kiee’’ describe-' the (sisl* of a boy of fourteen who was .k.hot in the lieml, 
the ball directly tniverpiiig the brain substai'ee, ^olne ol which protnuksl 
from the wound. The boy n'covcrctl. The ball enteivd one inch above and 
in front of the right ear and made it.s e.xit through the lanilKloidal suture 
posteriorly. 

Hall of Denver, Col.,*^ in an interesting Study of gunshot wounds 
of the brain, writes follow.s : — 

“ It is in regaixl to injuries involving the brain that the question of the 
pnuluction of immediate unconsciousness assuines the gre:itcst iiitcre.st. e 
mav state bmadlv that if the medulla or the great centers at the base of the 
brain are wounded by a bullet, instant nnoonscioiisncs'. must rcstdt ; with any 
other nounds involving the brain-substaneo it will, with vety* great probability, 
result. But there i« a very broad are:i of uncertainty. Many instances have 
been rccorde<l in which the entninceof a small bullet into the anterior part of 
the brain has not jnevented the firing of a scwnd shot on the jiart of the 
suicide. Poraonally, J have not observeil bueh a ease, however. But, aside 
from the injuries by the smallest missiles in the anterior parts of the brain, 
M’c may speak with almost absolute certainly with regard to the production of 
unconsciousness^ for the jar to the brain from the blow of the bullet uj>on the 
skull would produce such a result even if the damage' to the brain werc not 
sufHeient to do .so. 

“ Many injuries to the brain from bullets of moderate size and low velocity 
do not cause move than a tcnnwiraiy lo-s of consciousncs^s, and the subjects 
arc seen by the surgeon, after the lapse of half an hour or more, ajiparently 
sound of mind. Tiiosc arc the cases in which the ball has lost its momentum 
in passing through the skull, and has consequently done little damage to the 
brain-siibstaiice, e.\cepting to make a passage for itself fora .short distance into 
the brain. It is apparently well cstaldished that, in the case of the rifle-bullet 
of high velocity, and especially if fired from the modern militan* weapons 
using nitro-powders, and giving an cnonnous initial velocity to the bullet, the 
transmission of the force from the displaced jiarticlcs of brain (and this rule 
applies to any other of the soft oigans as well) to the adjacent partbibsuch as to 
disorganize much of the tissue surrounding the original track of the missile. 
Under these circumstances a much slighter wound would be necessary to pro- 
duce unconsciousness or death than in the ease of a bullet of low velocity, 
especially if it werc light in weight. Thus I have recoitled elsewhere an 
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instance of instant death in a grizzly bear, an animal certainly astenaeioiis of 
life as any we have, from a mere furrow, less than a quarter of an inch in 
depth, through the cortex of the brain, without injury of the skull excepting 
the removal of die bone necessarj- for the production of this furrow. The 
jar to the brain from a bullet of great velocity, as in this case, was alone suf- 
ficient to injure the organ irrepambly. In a similar manner I have known a 
deer to be killed by the impact of a heavy rifle-ball against one horn, although 
there was no evidence of fracture of the skull. On the other hand, game 
animals - often escape after such injuries not directly involving the brain, 
although temporarily rendered unconscious, as I have observed in several 
instances, the diagnosis undoubtedly being concussion of the brain. 

“ Slight injury to the brain, and especially if it be unilateral, then, may not 
produce unconsciousness. It is not very uncommon for a missile from a heavy 
weapon to strike tlie skull, and be deflected without the production of such a 
state. Near the town in which I fonnerly practised, the town-marshal shot 
at a negro, who resisted arrest, at a distance of only a few feet, with a 44- 
caliber revolver, striking the culprit on the side of the head. The wound 
showed that the ball struck the skull and plowed along under the scalp for 
several inches before emerging, but it did not even knock the negro down, and 
no unconsciousness followed later. I once examined an express-messenger 
who had been shot in the occipital region by a weapon of similar size, while 
seated at his desk in the car. The blow was a very glancing one and did not 
produce unconsciousness, and probably, as in the case of the negro, beesmse it 
did not strike with sufficient directness.” 

Head Injuries with Loss of Cerebral Substance. — The brain and its 
membranes may be severely wounded, portions of the cranium or cerebral sub- 
stance destroyed or lost, and yet recoverj’^ ensue. Possibly the most noted injuiy 
of this class was that reported by Harlow® and commonly known as Bige- 
low's Case " or the “ American Crow-bar Case." Phineas P. Gage, aged 
twenty-five, a foreman on the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, was employed 
September 13, 1847, in charging a hole with powder preparatory to blasting. 
A premature explosion drove a tampuig-iron, three feet seven inches long, 1 J 
inches in diameter, weighing 13^ pounds, completely through the man's head. 
The iron was round and comparatively smooth ; the pointed end entered first. 
The iron struck against the left side of the face, immediately anterior to the 
inferior maxillary and passed under the zygomatic arch, fracturing poi’tions 
of the sphenoid bone and the floor of the left orbit ; it then passed through 
the left anterior lobe of the cerebrum, and, in the median line, made its exit at 
the junction of the coronal and sa^ttal sutures, lacerating the longitudinal 
sinus, fracturing the parietal and frontal bones, and breaking up considerable 
of the brain ; the globe of the left eye protruded nearly one-half of its diameter. 
The patient was thrown backward and gave a few convulsive movements of 
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the extremities. He was taken to a hotel f mile distant, and during the 
transportation seemed slightly dazed, but not at all unconscious. Upon arriv- 
ing at the hotel he dismounted from the conve 5 'ance, and without assistance 
walked up a long flight of stairs to the hall where his wound was to be dressed. 
Harlow saw him at about six o’clock in the evening, and from his condition 
could hardly credit the story of his injurj', although his person and his bed 
were drenched with blood. His scalp was shaved, the coagula and debris 
removed, and among other poitions of bone was a piece of the anterior superior 
angle of each parietal bone and a semicircular' piece of the frontal bone, leav- 
ing an opening inches in diameter. At 10 P. M. on the day of the injmy 
Gage was perfectly rational and asked about his work and after his friends. 
After a while delirium set in for a few days, and on the eleventh day he lost 
the vision in the left eye. His convalescence was rajnd and uneventful. It 
was said that he discharged pieces of bone and cerebral substance from his 
mouth for a few days. The iron when found was smeared with blood and 
cerebral substance. 

As was most natural such a wonderful case of cerebral injury' attracted 
much notice. Hot only was the case remarkable in the apparent innocuous 
loss of cerebral substance, but in the singular chance which exempted the 
brain from eitlier concussion or compression, and subsequent inflammation. 
Professor Bigelow examined the patient in January, 1850, and made a most 
excellent report of the case,“ and it is due to his efforts that the case attained 
world-wide notoriety. Bigelow found the patient quite recovered in his facul- 
ties of body and mind, except that he had lost the sight of the injured eye. 
He exhibited a linear cicatrix one inch long near the angle of the ramus of 
the left lower jaw. His left eyelid w'as involuntarily closed and he had no 
power to overcome his ptosis. Upon the head, well covered by the hair, was 
a large unequal depression and elevation. In order to ascertain how far it 
might be possible for a bar of the size causing the injuiy to traverse the skull 
in the track assigned to it, Bigelow procured a common skull in which the 
zygomatic arches were barely visible from above, and having entered a drill 
near the left angle of the inferior maxilla, he passed it obliquely upward to 
the median line of the cranium just in front of the junction of the sagittal and 
coronal sutures. Tliis aperture was then enlarged until it allowed the passage 
of the bar in question, and the loss of substance strikingly corresponded with 
the lesion said to have been received by the patient. Prom the coronoid pi’o- 
cess of the inferior maxilla there was removed a fragment measuring about f 
inch in lengtli. This fragment, in the patient’s case, might have been fractured 
and subsequently reunited. The iron bar, together with a cast of the jjatienf s 
head, was placed in the Museum of the Massachusetts Medical College. 

Bigelow appends an engraving (Fig. 194) to his paper. In tlie illustration 
the pai*ts are as foUoAVS : — 
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(1) Lateral view of a prepared cranium representing tlie iron bar travers- 
ing its cavity. 

(2) Front view of same. 

(3) Plan of the base seen from witliin. In these three figures the optic 
foramina are seen to be intact and are occupied by small white rods. 

(4) Cast taken from the shaved head of the patient representing the 
appearance of the fracture in 1850, the anterior fragment being considerably 
elevated in the profile view. 

(5) The iron bar with length and diameter in proportion to the size of tlie 
odier figures. 

Heaton reports a case in wliich, by an explosion, a tamping-iron was 
driven through the chin of a man into the cerebrum. Although there was 
loss of brain-substance, the man recovered with lus mental faculties unim- 



Fig. 19i— Dr. Hnrlow’s case of recoyery aBer tbe passage of an iron bar through the head. 


paired. A second case was tliat of a man who, during an explosion, was 
wounded in the skull. There was visible a triangular depi’ession, from which, 
possibly, an ounce of brain-substance issued. Tliis man also recovered. 

Jewett mentions a case in which an injury somewhat similar to that in 
Bigelow’s case was produced by a gas-pipe. 

Among older writers, speaking of loss of brain-substance Avith subsequent 
recovery, Brasavolus saAv as much brain evacuated as AA'Ould fill an egg shell ; 
the patient afterivai’d had an impediment of speech and grew stupid. Fian- 
ciscus Arcfeus gives the narratiA’’e of a workman aa^Iio was struck on the head 
by a stone AA^eighing 24 pounds falling from a height. The skull was frac- 
tured j fragments of bone were drwen into the brain. For three days the 
patient Avas unconscious and almost lifeless. After the eighth day a cranial 
® Trans. Detroit Med. and Library Assoc., 18 4 S, i., 4. 
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abscess sjjontaiieously opened, from the sinciput to the occiput, and a lai’ge 
quantity of “ corruption was evacuated. Speech returned soon after, the 
eyes opened, and in twenty days the man could distinguish objects. In four 
months recovery was entire. Bontius relates a singular accident to a sailor, 
whoso head was crushed between a ship and a small boat ; the greater part 
of the occipital bone was taken away in fragments, the iiijuiy extending 
almost to the foramen magnum. Bontius asserts that the patient was i)er- 
fectly cured bj' another surgeon and himself. Galen mentions an injury to a 
3’outh in Smyrna, in whom the brain was so sci’iously wounded that the 
anterior ventricles were opened ; and yet the patient recovered. Glandoiqi 
mentions a case of fmeture of the skull out of which his father took large 
portions of brain and some fragments of bone. He adds that the man was 
afterwai'd paralyzed on the opposite side and became singularly irritable. 
In his “ Chirurgieal Observations,” Job van Meek’ren tells the story of a 
Russian nobleman who lost part of hia skull, and a dog’s skull was supplied 
in its place. The bigoted divines of the country excommunicated the 
man, and would not annul his sentence until he submitted to have the bit 
of foreign bone removed. 

Mendenhall" repoi’ts the history of an injury to a laborer rrineteeir year's 
old. "While sitting on a log a few feet from a conrrade who was chopping 
wood, the axe glanced and, shppirrg from the woodman’s gr'asp, struck him just 
above the ear, birrj’ing the “bit” of the axe in his skrrll. Two hours after- 
ward he was seen almost pulseless, and his clothing drenched with blood which 
was still oozirrg from the wourrd with mixed braiir-substance and fragnrents 
of bone. The cut Avas hor'izontal on a IcA^el AA’ith the orbit, 5 J inches long 
externally, and, OAving to the convex shape of the axe, a little less internally. 
Small spicules of bone AA'ere removed, and a cloth aa-os placed on the battered 
skull to receive the discharges for the inspection of the surgeorr, Avho on his 
arrival saAV at least tAvo tablcspoorrfrrls of cerebral substarree on this cloth. 
Contrary to all expectatiorr this marr rocoA’’ercd, brrt, strarrgely, he had a 
marked and peculiar change of A’^oice, and this AA'as permaneirt. From tire 
time of the reception of the injrrry his Avlrole mental arrd moral nature had 
rrndergone a prorrorruced change. Before the injury, the patient AA'as coirsid- 
ered a quiet, unassuming, and stupid boy, but unrA’crsally regarded as horrest. 
AfterAA'ard he becairre troisy, self-asserting, sharp, and seemingly dcA^oid of 
moral sense or honesty. These ncAV traits dcA'eloped imnrediately, and more 
strikingly so soon as corrA'alescence AA'as established. 

BergtokP quotes a case repor-ted in 1857 of extreme injury to the cra- 
nium and its coirtents. "While sleeping on the deck of a canal boat, a man at 
Highspire AA’as seriously injured by striking his head against a bridge. When 
seen by the surgeon his hair Avas matted arrd his clothes saturated Avith blood. 
There AA’as a terrible gap in the scalp from the strperciliaiy ridge to the occip- 
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ital bone, and, though full of clots, the wound wa« >till oozing. In a cloth mi 
a bench opposite ■were rolled up a portion ol the malar hc)ne, ^onle lVairmciU‘> 
of the os frontis, one entire right parietal bone, detached from its li'Ilow alomr 
the sagittal suture, and from the occipital along the lambdoidal suture, perhaji-. 
taking wdth it some of the occipital bone together witli .-ome of the .-(juamou^ 
portion of the temporal bone. Tliis bone was a-^ clean of .-oft i)arts a- if it 
had been removed from a dead subject with a scalpel and saw\ Xo .-iirht ol* 
the membranes or of the substance of the bmin wa^ obtained. TIte ])iece of 
cranium removed w'as 6| iuche.< in the longitudinal diameter, and o j inehc.- 
in the short oval diameter. The dr(s.-.ing occupied an hour, at the end of 
wdiich the patient arose to his feet and changed his elothe> a- thonudi nothiiiL^ 
had happened. Tw^ent 3 '-six years after the accident there wa^j -light un-ieadi- 
ness of gait, and gradual paralysi.s of the left leg and arm and the op])o-ite 
side of the face, but otherwise the man was in 
good condition. In place of the parietal hone 
the head iiresented a marked dcficicncv as r 

though a slice of the skull were cutout (Fig. / < 

195). The depressed area mea.sured five l)v /f/ 

'' **■ • 9 • i ^ 

six inches. In 1887 the man left the ho.-pital 
ill Buffalo with the paralysis improved, ljut ^ 

his mental equilibrium could be easily di.**- ; 

tiirbed. He became hysteric and sobbed when 

Buchanan " mentions the histoiy of a case i b ' ’ ' 

in a woman of twenty-one, w'ho, while work- " Vy ' 

ing in a mill, w'as struck by a bolt. Her ' ' ;.C 

skull was fractured and driven into the brain 
comminuted. Hanging from the w’ound was 

. ^ ° y . n p IP". — Ckuinnjitry 

a bit of brain-substance, the size oi a finger, of rraiiinl aiiil clt. ’.r 1 '■iil.'I.siii 

composed of convolution as w'cll as wdiite 

matter. The wound healed, there wa.s no hernia, and at the time of rejmrt 
the girl was conscious of no disturbance, not even a heailachc. rhcrc va- 
nothing indicative of the reception of the injury exccjit a scar near tlie cdiie 
of the hair on the upper part of the right side of the forehead. Steele,'' in si 
school-boy of eight, mentions a case of very .-evere injury to die lionc'j of the 
face and head, with escape of cerebral sub.-tance, and recover}, ilie iujui} 

was caused by falling into machinery. 

There was a seaman aboard of the U. S. S. Con>tcllation, who fell 
through a hatchwav from the masthead, landing on ilie vertex of the he.td. 
There was copious bleeding from the caK, 50 to (50 ihiid-ounec- of bloo.1 e^i/.ing 
in a few hours, mingled with small fragment- of brain-ti-ue. The n.>xt day 
the discharge became watery, and in it were found small jiiee.- of true Iirain- 
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substance. In five -weeks the man returned to dutj’ complaining only of 
giddiness and of a “ stufted-up ” head. In 184G there is a record of a man 
of forty who fell from a scaffold, erected at a height of 20 feet, strildng on 
his head. He was at firet stunned, but on admission to the hospital recovered 
consciousness. A small wound was found over the right eyebrow, protruding 
from which was a portion of brain-substance. There -was slight hemorrhage 
from the right nostril, and some pain in the head, but the pulse and respira- 
tion were undisturbed. On the follon-ing day a fragment of the cerebral 
substance, about the size of a hazel-nnt, together with some blood-clots, escaped 
from the right nostril. In this case the inner wall of the frontal sinus was 
broken, affording exit for the lacerated bi-ain. 

Cooke and Laycock “ mention 
a case of intracranial injury with 
extensive destruction of brain- 
substance around the Eolandic 
area; there -was recovciy but 
with loss of the so-called mus- 
cular sense. The patient, a work- 
man of rtvent}’-nine, while cut- 
ting down a gum-tree, was struck 
by a branch as thick as a man’s 
arm, which fell from 100 feet 
ovcihcad, inflicting a compound 
comminuted fracture of the cran- 
ium. The right eye was con- 
tused but the pupils equal ; the 
vertex-Avound was full of brain- 
substance and pieces of bone, ten 
of Avhich AA-erc remoA'ed, leaving 
an OA'al opening four by three 
inches. The base of the skull 
AA'as fractured behind the orbits ; 
a fissure | inch Avidc Avas discernible, and the i-ight frontal boirc could be easily 
moved. The lacerated and contused brain-.substance aa'os removed. Con- 
.«ciousness returned six days after tlie operation. The accompanying illustra- 
tions (Figs. 196 and 197) shoAv the extent of the injury. The loAver half of 
the ascending frontal convolution, the greater half of the sigmoid gyrus, the 
posterior third of the loAA'er and middle frontal coUA’olutions, the base and pos- 
terior end of the upper coiu’olution, and the base of the corresponding i)or- 
tion of the falciform lobe AA’ore inA’olvcd, The sensory and motor ftmetions 
of the arm Averc retained in a relatiA’e degree. There AA'as ]>owor of simple 
movements, but complex movements Averc aAA'kAA’ai-d. The tactile localization 
Avas almost lost. 



Fip IM — iiijury wUli extensive met Ion of brain- 
sulistanccniviiiiil tlicnul.indicnrcn (Cookennd Lavcoclc). 
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Morton “ mentions a patient of forty-seven, who was injured in a railroad 
accident near Phcenixville, Pa.; there was a compound comminuted fracture 
of tlie skull involving the left temporal, sphenoid, and superior niaxillarv 
bones. The side of the head and the ear were considerably lacerated; several 
teeth were broken, and besides this there was injury to the dura and cerebral 
substance. There was profound coma for ten days and paralysis of the 1st, 
2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, and 7th cranial ner\'es, particularly affecting the left side 
of the face. There was scarcely enough blood-supply left to the orbit to 
maintain .life in the globe. The man primarily recovered, but uinot}'-one 
days from the injury he died of cerebral abscess. 

There is the record of a curious brain-injuiy in a man of twenty-two, 
who was struck on tlie skull by a circular saw. The saw cut directly down 
into the brain, severing the superior longitudinal sinus, besides tearing a 
branch of the meningeal artery. The wound was filled with sawdust loft by 
the saw while it was tearing through the ijarts. After ordinary treatment the 
man recovered. 

Bird ® reiwrts a compound com- 
minuted fracture of the left temporal 
region, with loss of bone, together with 
six drams of brain-substance, which, 
however, was followed by recovery. 

Tagert ^ gives an instance of compound 
depressed fracture of the skull, with loss 
of brain-substance, in which recovery 
was effected without operative interfer- 
ence. Ballou,® Bartlett,^ Buckner, Ca- 
pon, ^ Carmichael,*' Corban,' IMaunder,^ 
and many others, cite instances of 
cranial fracture and loss of brain-substance, with subsequent rccovciy. 
Halsted reports the liistory of a boy of seventeen, who, while out fowling, 
had the breech-pin of a shot-gun blown out, the sharp point striking the fore- 
head in the frontal suture, crushing the os frontis, destroying l-J inches of the 
longitudinal sinus, and causing severe hemorrhage from both the longitudinal 
and frontal sinuses. The pin was pulled out by the boy, who washed his ou n 
face, and lay down ; he soon became semi-comatose, in which condition he 
remained for some days ; but, after operation, he made complete recoveiy. 

Loss of Brain-substance from Cerebral Tumor. — Kosor is accredited 
with reporting results of a postmortem held on a young man of tuent} 
who suffered from a cerebral tumor of considerable duration. It was 
stated tliat, altliough there was a cavit)' in the brain at least five inchca 
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Fig. 197.— Dingraramatic pkeleh of Injury seen in 
figure 19C. 
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ill U'ligth, the ixUient, almost up to the time of death, was possessed 
of the seii>es of touch, taste, hearing, ami smell, showed eonsiderahle 
eontrol over his locomotor muscles, and could talk. In fact, he Avas 
jinietirally (li.-commode<l in no other Avay than by loss of vision, caused by 
pie-^ure on the optic centers. It AA*as also statctl that the retention of mem- 
on- was remarkable, and, up to within tu-o Aveeks of his death, the patient 
Ava> able to memorize poems. The amount of involvement discovered post- 
mortem in ca'cs similar to the preceding is astonishing. At a recent jiatho- 
logic di^jilay in London so\-cral remarkable specimens were shoAvn. 

Extensive Fractures of the Skull. — Jennings " mentions an instance 
of extensive fnicture of the skull, 14 pieces of the cranium being found 
( Fig. 1 f)S). The patient liA-etl fiA'o w'ceks and tivo days after the injury, the 
immediate cause of death being edema of the lungs. His language Avas 
iuc(pherent and full of oaths. Belloste, in his “Hospital Surgeon,” states 
that he had under his care a most dreadful case of a girl of eleven or tAvclve 

years, Avho received 18 or 19 cut- 
lass Avounds of the head, each so 
violent as to chip out pieces of 
bone; but, notwithstanding her 
severe injuries, she made recovery. 
At the Emergency Hos]>ital in 
^Washington, D. C., there was 
received a negress with at least 
six gaping wounds of the head, in 
some cases denuding the perios- 
teum and cutting the cranium. 
During a debauch the night be- 
fore she had been engaged in a 
quartvl Avith a negro AA-ith AA’hom she lir-ed, and aaus struck by him scA'cral times 
on the head AA'ith an axe. She lay all night unconscious, and A\-as discovered the 
next morning Avith her hair and clothes and the floor on AA'hich she lay drenched 
Avitli blood. The ambulance aa'Os summoned to take her to the moigue, hut 
on the arriA’al of tlio police it AA’as seen that feeble signs of life still existed. 
On adiui.c.'iiun t() the ho>pitnl she AA'as semi-comatose, almost ]nilselcs«, cold, 
and exliibiting all the .'^igns of extreme hemorrhage and shock. Her head 
A\-a< cleaned uj), hut her condition AA'ould not permit of any other treatinent 
than a corrosive-siddimatc compres.« and a bandage of Seultctuo, She Avas 
taken to tht' hospital Avanl, Avhere warmth and stimulant.^ Avere applied, after 
Avliicli -he wuipletely i’eacte<l. She progressed so aa'cII that it Avas not dcome<l 
advi-ahle to remove the head-bandage until the fourth day, Avhen it Ava« seen 
that tlie aa'ouihL had almost entirely healed and suppuration AA-a" virtually 
ab'cnt. The |iatient raj)idly and i*omplctely recoA'ered, and her ncighbora, on 
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her return home, could liardly believe tliat she Avas the same woman whom, 
a few days before, they were prepariu}; to take to the morgue. 

A serious injury, which is not at all infrequent, is that caused by diving 
into shallow water, or into a bath from wbieli water has been withdrawn. 
Curran'* mentions a Briti.sh ollicer in India who, being overheated, stopped at 
a station liath in which the previous night he bad had a plunge, and without 
examining, look a violent “ header ” into the tank, confidently expecting to 
strike from eight to ten feet of watiu'. He dashed his head against the eon- 
crete bottom 1 2 feet below (the water t^vo hour^ previously having been 
withdrawn) and crushed his brain and skull into an indistinguishable mass. 

There arc many cases on reconl in which an injury, particularly a gunshot 
wound of the skull, though showing no external wound, has caused death by 
])roducing a fracture of the internal table of the cranium. Pare®'® gives 
details of the case of a nobleman whose bead wa> guarded by a helmet and 
who Avas .struck by a ball, leaving no external sign of injury, but it was sub- 
sequently found that tberc was an internal fracture of the cranium. Tulpius®^- 
and Scultetus are among the old(*r writers reporting nnnewhat similar instances, 
and there arc several analogous ca.-cs raported as iiaving occurred during tlie 
AVar of the Eebellion. IJoliug reports a cast* in which the internal table 
was splintered to a much greater extent than the external. 

Fracture of the base of the skull is onlinarily spoken of as a fatal in- 
jury, reported instance.s of recovery being exti'cmcly rare, but Battle,® in a 
paper on this subject, has collected numerous statistics of nonfatal fracture of 
the base of the brain, viz.; — 

Mall' I'cmalc 


Anterior fossa, . 

Middle fo'J.^a, 

Posterior fossa, _ . . . . 

lyiiddlc and anterior fo'^s'C, ... 
Middle and jiosterior fossaj, . . . . . 
Anterior, iinddlc. and iiosterior fossce, 


]|> 

50 

10 

1 .') 

■t 

1 


9G 


5 

0 

I 

5 

I 


18 Total, 114. 


In a paper on nonmorlal fractures of the base of the skull, Lidcll ^ gives an 
account of 1 35 cases. jMacCorinac ® reports a case of a boy of nine avIio was 
run over by a carriage drawn by a pair of horses. He suffered fracture of the 
base of the skull, of the bones of the face, and of the left ulna, and although 
suppuration at the points of fracture ensued, followed by an optic neuritis, 
an ultimate recovery was effected. Ball, an Irish surgeon, has collected several 
instances in Avhich the base of the skull has been driven in and the condyle 
of the jaw impacted in the opening by force transmitted through the loA^ ei 
maxilla. 


The tolerance of foreign bodies in the brain is most marvelous. In 
the ancieirt chronicles of Koenigsberg there is recorded the history of a man 
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who for fourteen years carried in his head a piece of iron as large as his 
finger. After its long lodgment, during Avhich the subject Avas little dis- 
commoded, it finally came out by the palatine arch. There is also an old 
record of a ball lodging near the sella turcica for over a year, the patient 
dying suddenly of an entirely different accident. Fabricius Hildanus®®^ re- 
lates the history of an injuiy, in AA'hich, without causing any uncomfortable 
symptoms, a ball rested beriA'een the skull and dura for six months. 

Amatus Lusitanus”® speaks of a drunken courtesan Avho was AA'oimded in 
a fray witli a long, shaiii-pointed knife Avhich Avas driA’cn into the head. No 
apparent injury resulted, and deatli from fever took place eight years after 
the reception of the injurj'. On opening tlie head a large piece of knife was 
found betAA'een the skull and dura. It is said that Benedictus mentions a 
Greek Avho Avas wounded, at the siege of Colchis, in the right temple by a 
dart and taken capth'e by the Turks ; he liA^ed for tAA'cnty years in slaA'eiy, 
die wound having completely healed. Obtaining his liberty, he came to 
Sidon, and five years after, as he was washing his face, he Avas seized by a 
A'iolent fit of sneezing, and discharged from one of his nostrils a piece of the 
dart having an iron point of considerable length. 

In about 1884 there died in the Vienna Hospital “ a bookbinder of foilj'- 
five, Avho had alAA’ays passed as an intelligent man, but AAdio had at irregular 
interA’^als suffered from epileptic conA'ulsions. An iron nail coA’’ered AA’ith rust 
AA'as discoA'ered in his brain j from the history of his life and from the appear- 
ances of tlie nail it had evidently been lodged in the cerebrum since childhood. 

Slee ^ mentions a case in AA'hich, after the death of a man from septic peri- 
tonitis following a bullet-AA'ound of the intestines, he found postmortem a knife- 
blade inch in AAndth projecting into the brain to the depth of one inch. 
The blade Avas ensheatlied in a strong fibrous capsule ^ inch thick, and tlie 
adjacent brain-structure Avas apparently normal. The blade Avas black and 
corroded, and had cA’idently passed between the sutures during boyhood as 
there Avas no depression or displacement of the cranial bones. The AA’eapon 
had broken off just on a level Avith tlie skull, and had remained in situ until 
the time of death AA’ithout causing any indicative symptoms. Slee does not 
state the man’s age, but remarks that he AA'as a married man and a father at 
the time of his death, and had enjoyed the best of healtli up to the time he 
AA’as shot in the abdomen. Callaghan, quoted in Erichsen’s “ Surgery,” remarks 
that he kncAV of an oflBcer aaIio liA'ed sei’en years AA'ith a portion of a gun- 
breech Aveighing three ounces lodged in his brain. 

Lawson = mentions the impaction of a portion of a breech of a gun in the 
forehead of a man for twelve years, Avith subsequent removal and recoveiy. 
"Waldon^ speaks of a similar case in which a fragment of the breech weighing 
three ounces penetrated the cranium, and AA’as lodged in the brain for two 
months previous to the death of the patient. 
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T'Iuppert“ tells of the lodgment of n slate-pencil three inches long in the 
brain during lifetime, death ultimately being caused by a slight head-injury. 
Larry mentions a person wlio for some time carried a six ounce ball in 
the brain and ultimately recovered. Peter'' removed a musket-ball from 
the frontal sinus after six years’ lodgment, with successful issue. Mastin ® 
has given an instance in which the blade of a peu-knife remained in the brain 
six months, recovery following its removal. Camden reports a case in which 
a ball received in a gunshot wound of the brain remained in situ for thirteen 
years ; Cronyn ° mentions a similar case in which a bullet rested in the brain 
for eight years. Doyle Successfully removed an ounce ]Mini6 ball from the 
brain after a fifteen years’ lodgment. 

Pij)e-stoms, wires, shot, and other foreign bodies, are from time to time 
recorded as remaining in the brain for some time. Wliarton® has compiled 
elaborate statistics on this subject, commenting on 316 cases in wliich foreign 
bodies were lodged in the brain, and furnishing all the 
necessary information to persons interested in this sub- 
jeet. 

Injuries of the nose, with marked deformity, arc 
in a measure combated by devices invented for restor- 
ing the missing portions of the injured member. 

Taliacotius, the distinguished Italian suigeon of the 
sixteenth century, devised an operation which now 
bears his name, and consists in fashioning a nose from 
' the fleshy tissues of the arm. Tlic arm is approximated 
to the head and held in this position by an ap])aratus or 
system of bandages for about ten days, at which time fib. wD.-Wnrren’s appar- 
it is supposed that it can be severed, and further trim- 
raing and paring of the nose is then practised. A 
column is subsequently made from the upper lip. In the olden days there was 
a humorous legend representing Taliacotius making noses for his patients from 
the gluteal regions of other persons, which statement, needless to say, is not 
founded on fact. Various modifications and improvements on the 
Taliacotian method have been made (Fig. 1911) ; but in recent years the 
Indian method, introduced by Caqnic into England in 1816, is generally 
preferred. Syme of Edinburgh, Wood, and Ollier have devised methods of 
restoring the nose, wliich bear their names. 

Olimann-Dumcsnil reports a case of rhinophyma in a man of seventy- 
two, an alcoholic, who was originally affected with acne rosacea, on whom he 
performed a most successful operation for restoration. The accompanying 
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illustration (Fig. 200) shows the original deforniitv — a growth weighing two 

jjoiinds and also pictures the appearance shortly after the operation. This 

case is illustrative of the possibilities of plastic surgery in the hands of a 
skilful and ingenious operator. 

About 1892 Dr. J. P. Parker then of Kansas City, Mo., restored the 
missing bridge of a patient’s nose by laying the sunken jjart open in two long 
flaps, denuding the distal extremity of the little finger of the patient’s right 
hand of nail, flesh, tendons, etc., and binding it into the wound of the nose 
until firm union had taken place. The finger was then amputated at the 
second joint and the plastic operation completed, with a result pleasing both 
to patient and oj)erator. 

There is a case quoted " of a j'oung man who, when first seen by his medical 
attendant, had all the soft parts of the nose gone, except one-third of the left ala 



Fig 200 —Case of Tb^Tiopbyma before nnd nftcr operntioxi (ObmanD-Diimesnll) 


and a thin flap of the septum which was lying on the upper lip. The missing 
member was fen’eted out and cleansed, and after an hour’s seiiaration sutured 
on. The nostrils were daily syringed with a corrosive sublimate solution, and 
on the tenth day tlie dressing was removed ; the nose was found active and 
well, with the single exception of a triangular notch on the right side, which 
was too greatly bruised by the violence of the blow to recover. AVhen we con- 
sider the varicosity of this organ Ave can readily believe the possibility of the 
foregoing facts, and there is little doubt that more precaution in suturing severed 
portions of the nose would render the operation of nose-making a very rave one. 

Maxwell ** mentions a curious case of attempted suicide in which the ball, 
passing through the palatine process of the superior maxillaiy bone, crushing 
the vomer to the extent of its own diameter, fell back through the right nostril 
into the pharynx, was swallowed, and discharged from the anus. 
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Dsformitics of the noso ciiusing enormous development, or the condition 
called dOTible-'HOSO ” by JBartholiuus, Borcllus, Bidault, and others, are ordi- 
narily results of a pathologic development of the sebaceous glands. In some cases 
tumors develop from the root of the nose, foiTiiing what appears to be a second 
nose. In other cases monstrous vegetations divide the nose into many tumors. 
In the early portion of this eentuiy much was heard about a man who was a 
daily habitue of the Palais-lloyal Gaixlens. His nose was divided into un- 
equally sized tumors, covering nearly his entire face. Similar instances liave 
been observed in recent years. Hey mentions a ease in which the tumor ex- 
tended to the lower part of the under li]), which compressed the patient’s 
mouth and nostrils to such an extent that while sleeping, in order to insure 
sufficient respiration, he had to insert a tin-tube into one of his nostrils. Im- 
bert dc Lannes “ is quoted as operating on a former Mayor of AngoulCmie. 
This gentleman’s nose was divided into five lobes by sarcomatous tumors 
weighing two pounds, occupying the external surface of the face, adherent to 
the buccinator muscle-^ to ^vhich they extended, and covering the chin. In 
the upright position tjie tumors scaled the nostrils and mouth, and the man 
had to bend his head before and after respiration. In eating, this unfortunate 
person had to lift his tumors away from his montli, and during sleep the 
monstrous growths were supjiorted in a .sling attached to his night-cap. He 
presented such a hideous aspect that he was virtually ostracized from society. 
The growth had been in progress for rtvelve years, but during twenty-two 
months’ confinement in Revolutionary prisons the enlargement had been very 
rajiid. Fournier says that the most beautiful result followed the operation, 
whicli was considered quite hazardous. 

Foreign bodies in the nose present phenomena as interesting as wounds 
of this organ. Among the living objects which have been found in the nose 
may be mentioned flies, maggots, worms, leeches, centipedes, and even lizards. 
Zacutus Lusitanus tells of a person who died in two days from the effects of 
a leech which was inadvertently inti'odiiced into the nasal fossa, and there is 
a somewhat similar case*' of a military pharmaci.st, a member of the French 
army in Spain, who drank some water from a pitcher and exhibited, about a 
half hour afterward, a persistent hemoiThagc from the nose. Emaciation pro- 
gressively continued, although his a])petitc was normal. Three doctors, called 
in consultation, prescribed bleeding, which, however, proved of no avail. Three 
weeks afterward he carx'ied in his nostril a tampon of lint, wet with an astrin- 
gent solution, and, on the next day, on blowing his nose, there fell from the 
right nostril a body which he recognized as a leech. Healey ® gives the history 
of four cases in which medicinal leeches were removed from the mouth and pos- 
terior nares of persons who had, for some days previously, boon drinking turbid 
water. Sinclair ^ mentions the removal of a leech from the posterior nares. 
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In some regions, more particularly tropical ones, there arc certain flies 
that crawl into the nostrils of the inhabitants and deposit eggs in the cavi- 
ties. The larvre develop and multiply with great rapidity, and sometimes 
gain admission into the frontal sinus, causing intense cephalalgia, and even 
death. 

Dempster “ re 2 JOi-ts an instance of the lodgment of numerous live maggots 
within the cavity of the nose, causing sloughing of the iialate and other com- 
plications. I^icholson*’ mentions a case of ulceration and abscess of the 
nostrils and face from which maggots were discharged. Jarvis ® gives the 
history of a strange and rciicated hemorrhage from the nose and adjacent 
parts that was found to be due to raa^ots from the ova of a fly, which had 
been deposited in the nose while the iiatient was aslcej). Tomlinson gives a 
case in which maggots traversed the Eustachian tube, some being iiichcd out 
of the nostrils, while others were coughed uj). Packard ® rocoixls the acci- 
dental entrance of a centipede into the nostril. There is an account ^ of a 
native who "was admitted to the Madras General Hosjntal, saying that a small 
lizard had crawled ujj his nose. The urine of these animals is very irrita- 
ting, blistering any surface it touches. Dcsi)ite vigorous treatment the 2 )atlcnt 
died in consequence of the entrance of this little creature. 

There have been instances among the older writers in which a pea has 
remained in the nose for such a length of time as to present evidences of 
sjjrouting. The Ephemerides renders an instance of this kind, and Brcschct 
cites the history of a young boy, who, in 1718, introduced a pea into his nos- 
tril ; in three days it had swollen to such an extent as to fill the whole i)as- 
sage. It could not be extracted by an Instrument, so tobacco snuff was used, 
which excited sneezing, and the j)ea was ejected. 

Vidal and tlie Ephemerides report several instances of tolerance of for- 
eign bodies in th.e nasal cavities for from twenty to twenty-five years. 
Wiesraan, in 1893, reiJOrted a rhiiiolith, which was composed of a cheriy- 
stone enveloj)ed in chalk, that had been removed after a sojourn of sixty 
years, with intense ozena as a consequence of its lodgment. 'Waring ^ men- 
tions the case of a housemaid who carried a rhinolith, with a cherry-stone for 
a nucleus, which had been introduced twenty-seven yeara before, and which 
for twentj*-five yeara had caused no sjTnptoms. Grove •* describes a necrosed 
inferior turbinated bone, to which was attached a coftee-grain which had been 
retained in the nostril for twenty years. Hickman * gives an instance of a 
steel ring which for thirteen and a half yeara had been impacted in the naso- 
lihaiyngeal fossa of a child. It was detected by the rhinoscope and was re- 
moved. Parker J sjjeaks of a guiibreech bolt which was removed from the 
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nose after five years’ lodgment. Major •"* mentions the removal of a foreign 
body from the nose seven years after its introduction. 

Howard *’ removed a largo thimble from the posterior nares, although it 
had remained in its position for some time undetected. Eve reports a case in 
which a thimble was impacted in the right posterior nares. Gazdar ° speaks 
of a case of persistent neuralgia of one-half of the face, caused by a foreign 
body ill the nose. The obstruction was removed after seven years’ lodgment, 
and the neuralgia disappeared. Molinicr*^ has an observation on the extrac- 
tion of a fragment of a knife-blade which had rested four years in the nasal 
fossai, where the blade had broken oif during a quarrel. 

A peculiar habit, sometimes seen in nervous individuals, is that of “ swal- 
lowing the tongue.” Cohen claims that in some cases of supposed laryn- 
geal spasm the tongue is swallowed, occluding the larynx, and sometimes with 
fatal consequences. There are possibly a half score of cases recorded, but 
this anomaly is very rare, and Major ® is possilily the only one who has to a 
certainty demonstrated the fact by a laryngoscopic examination. By the 
laryngoscope he was enabled to observe a paroxysm in a woman, in which 
the tongue retracted and impinged on the ciiiglottis, but quickly recovered its 
position. Pettit mentions suifocation from “ tongue swallowing,” both with 
and without section of the frenum. Schobinger cites a similar instance, due 
to loosening of the frenum. 

Analogous to the foregoing phenomenon is the habit of “tongue suck- 
ing.” Morris*' mentions a young lady of fifteen who sponlaneousl}’^ dislo- 
cated lier jaw, owing indirectly to this habit. IMorris says that from infancy 
the patient was addicted to this habit, which was so audible as to be heard in 
all parts of the room. The continued action of the pterygoid muscles had so 
preternaturally loosened the ligaments and muscular structures supporting the 
joint as to render them unable to resist the violent action of “ tongue suck- 
ing” even during sleej). 

Injuries to the Tongue. — Hobbs ^ describes a man of twenty-three who, 
while working, had a habit of protruding his tongue. One day he was hit 
under the chin by the chain of a crane on a pier, his upper teeth inflicting a 
wound two inches deep, three inches from the tip, and dividing the entire 
structure of the tongue except the arteries. The edges of the wound were 
brought into apposition by sutures, and after the removal of the latter 
perfect union and complete restoration of the sensation of taste ensued. 
Franck 350 mentions regeneration of a severed tongue; and Yan Wy has 
seen union of almost entirely severed paits of the tongue. He Fuisseaux * 
reports reunion of the tongue by suture after almost complete transvei’se 
division. 
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There sm ;icei«nit “ ul* a German j-nhlier who, !May 2, 1813, was womuletl 
at tin- hatile of (iro — (h"»rpchen hv a musket ball which penetrated the left 
cheek, eariyini; away the la^t four molars of the uj)pcr jaw and }wssing through 
the tongue, making exit on the left side, and forcing out several teeth of 
th<‘ left kiwer jaw. To his surprise, thirty yeare afterward, one of the teeth 
wa- removed liimi an ah'sees^ «)f the tongue. Baker'’ .‘Jjieaks of a boy of thir- 
tei-n wlio wa< shot at thix'e yaixls distance. The bullet knocked out two twth 
anil pa»ed through the tongue, although it proditcctl no wound of thejdiarynx, 
and was pa'-ed from the ann< on the sixth day. Stevenson ' mentions a c“a.«e 
of an org-ani^t who fell forwanl when stoo])ing with a pipe in his mouth, driv- 
ing it- stem into the roof of the phaiynx. He complained of a sore throat for 
-ever.d days, and, titter explanation, Stevenson removed from the soft jialate 
a piece of clay pipe nearly \\ inches long. Herbert tells of a case resembling 
i“.irrinoma of the tongue, which was really due to tho lodgment of it piece of 
tooth in that organ. 

Articulation Without the Tongue. — ^Total or partial destruction of the 
tongue doe.- not neee'ssirily make articulation impossible. Banon*' mentions 
a man who had nothing in his month representing a tongue. 'When he was 
yoiitiir, ho wa.- attacked by an ulceration destroying every vestige of this 
member. The epiglottis, larynx, and phnryn.v, in fact the surrounding .struc- 
ture- were normal, and articulation, which was at tir&t lost, became fairly dis- 
tinct, and deglutition was never interfered with. Pare gives a descrijition 
of a man wlio-e tongue wa- completely severed, in consctptence of which he 
li 1-1 -peeidi for three year.s, but was afterwanl able to make himself undei^ 
-lood by an ingpiiiou- bit of mechanism. He inserted under the stump of the 
loiuiue a -mall piece of wood, in a most marvelous way replacing the missing 
member. .Vrtieulation with the absence of some constituent of the vocal 


appar.itiis Iia- been spoken of on page 2.5-1. 

Hypertrophy of the Tongue. — It .sometime.? happens that the tongue is 
-o large tbat it is rendered not only uselcs.s but a decided hindnincc to tlie 
performance of the onlinarv fnnetions into which it alwav.- entei’s. Elirlieli, 
I’ieker. Klein.' Rodtorlfer, and the Epliemcride.s, all reeoitl inj-tanecs in which 
a large tongue wa- vetnoved either by ligation or am]>utation. Von SicboUH 
n-eiird-an in-tanee in wliieli detitli Avas caused by the lig.itnre of an .ahnor- 
lu.illy si/,., I tmigiie. There is a modern record of thivc csi.scs of eiiornions 
tongue-, the re-nli i>f sinijilp hypertrojdiy.*-' In tme ease the tongue nicastitxHl 
•Ji iiielie- frnni tlie atigle of the mouth about the sides and tip to the opposite 
angle, iieee— itating amputation of the pmtritding jmrtinn. 

( arnoi-lian'' report- a ea-e in Avhieh hypertrophy of the tongue was 
nihieiil to tiearly the normal size bv iir.st tving the external eaixitid, and 
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six weeks later the common carotid artciy. Challc “ jiientions partial disloca- 
tion of the lower jaw from an enlarged tongue. Lyford speaks of enlarge- 
J.I.* tongue 


cansmg 


ment of the 
death. 

The above conditions are 
known as macroglossia, which 
is a congenital liypcrtrophv of 
tlio tongue analogous to elejdian- 
tiasis. It is of slow growlli, 
and as the organ enlarges it 
interferes with deglutition and 
speech. It may jirotrude over 
the chin and reach even as far 
down as the .sternum (Fig. 201 ). 

The great enlargement may 
cause deformities of the teeth 
and lower jaw, and even present 
itself as an enormous tumor in 
the neck (Fig. 202). The jiro- 
truding tongue itself may ulcer- 




I'ig. 201.— Jhicroglossia in a girl eleven years old 
(afler Humphrey). 


ate, possibly bleed, and there is con- 
stant dribbling of saliva. The dis- 
ease i^ probably due to congenital 
defect agginvated by frequent attacks 
of glossitis, and the treatment consists 
in the removal of the protruding por- 
tions by the knife, ligation, the cau- 
tery, or 6craseur. 

Living Fish in the Pharynx. — 
Probably the most interesting cases 
of foreign bodies arc those in which 
living fish enter die pharynx and eso- 
phagus. Chcvci’s has collected five 
cases in which death was caused by 
living fish entering the mouth and occluding tlie air-passages. He has men- 
tioned a case in which a large catfish jumped into the mouth of a Madras 
“ 779, viii., 305. ^ 476, 1827-8, i., 16. 
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bliccstic. An operation on the esophagus was immediately commenced, but 
abandoned, and an attempt made to push tlie fish down with a probang, which 
was, in a measure, successful. However, the patient gave a convulsive struggle, 
and, to all appearances, died. The trachea was immediately opened, and respira- 
tion was restored. During the course of the night the man vomited up pieces 
of fish bone softened by decomposition. In 1863 "NVliite mentions that the 
foregoing accident is not uncommon among the natives of India, who are in 
the habit of swimming with their mouths open in tanks abounding with fish. 
There is a case in wliich a fisherman, liaving botli hands engaged in draw- 
ing a net, and seeing a sole-fish about eight inches long trj’ing to escape 
through tlie meshes of the net, seized it with his teeth. A sudden compulsive 
effort of the fish enabled it to enter the fisherman’s throat, and he was as- 
phyxiated before his boat reached the shore. After death the fish was found 
in the cardiac end of the stomach. There is anotlier case of a man named 
Durand, who held a mullet behveen his teetli while rebaiting his hook. The 
fish, in the convulsive struggles of death, slipped down the throat, and be- 
cause of the arrangement of its scales it could be pushed down but not ui> ; 
asphyxiation, however, ensued. Stewart’’ has extensively described the case 
of a native ‘‘ Puclcally ” of Ceylon who was the victim of the most distress- 
ing symptoms from the impaction of a living fish in his throat. The native 
had caught the fish, and in order to extract it placed its head bertveeii his 
teeth, holding the body with the left hand ‘and the hook with the right. He 
had haiilly extracted the hook, when the fish pricked his palm with his long 
and shaip dorsal fin, causing him suddenly to release his grasp on the fish 
and voluntarily open his mouth at tlie same time. The fish quickly bolted 
into his nioutli, and, although he grasped the tail with his right hand, and 
squeezed his pharynx with his left, besides coughing violently, the fish found 
its ivay into the esophagus. Further attempts at extraction were dangerous 
and quite likely to fail ; his symptoms were distressing, he could not hold his 
head erect without the most agonizing pain and he was almost prostrated from 
fright and asphyxia ; it was thought advisable to push the fish into the 
."toinach, and after an impaction of sixteen lioiu-s the symptoms were relieved. 
The fish in this instance was the Anabas scandms or “ walldng perch ” of 
Ceylon, which derives its name from its power of locomotion on land and its 
ability to live out of water for some time. It is from four to five inches 
long and has a dorsal fin as sharp as a knife and directed toward the tail, 
and pectoral fins following the same direction ; these would admit of entrance, 
but Would interfere with extraction. MacLauren ' reports the historj' of a 
young man who, after catching a fish, placed it between his teeth. The fish, 
three inches long, by a sudden movement, entered the pharynx. Immedi- 
ately ensued suffocation, nausea, vomiting, together with the expectoration of 
blood and mucus. There was emphysema of the face, neck, and chest. The 
“ 548, 16G3, i., 333. b 476, Sept. 25, J868. « 476, 1873. 
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fish could be easily felt impacted in the tissues, but, after SAvallotving much 
water and vinegar, together with other efforts at extraction, the fins Avere 
loosened — about twenty-four hours after the accident. By this time the em- 
physema had extended to the scrotum. There Avas mucli expectoration of 
muco-punilent fluid, and on the third da}' complete aphonia, but tlie symptoms 
gradually disappeared, and recoveiy AA'as complete in eight days. Dantra is 
accredited AAuth describing asphyxiation, accompanied by great agony, in a 
man aa'Iio, AA'hile SAAumming, had partially swalloAA'ed a live fish. The fish Avas 
about three inches in lengtli and one in breadth, and AA'as found lying on the 
dorsum of his tongue and, together Avitli numerous clots of blood, filled his 
mouth. Futile attempts to extract the fish by forceps AA'ere made. Exanii- 
natioii shoAved that the fish had firmly grasped the patient’s UA’ula, AA'hich it 
Avas induced to relinquish AA'hen its head was seized by the forceps and pressed 
from side to side. After tliis it AA'as easily extracted and lived for some time. 
There Avas little hemorrhage after the removal of the offending object, and 
the blood had eA'idently come from the injuries to the sides of the mouth, 
caused by the fins. The UA'ula AA'as bitten, not torn. There is an interesting 
account of a nattye of India, aa'Iio, AA'hile fishing in a stream, caught a flat 
eel-lilce fish from fifteen to sixteen inches long. After the fashion of his fcl- 
loAA's he attempted to kill the eel by bitting off its head ; in the attempt the 
fish slipped into lus gullet, and oAAing to its shaq> fins could not bo AA'ith- 
draAA'n. The man died one hour later in the greatest agony ; so firmly AA'as the 
eel impacted that eA'en after death it could not be extracted, and the man AA'as 
buried Avith it protruding from his mouth. 

A Leecli in the Pharynx. — Granger, a surgeon in Her ]\Iaje.-ty’s 
Indian SerA'ice,** AA'rites : — " SeA'eral days ago I recei\'ed a note from the 
political sirdar, asking me if I would see a man aa'Iio .‘‘aid he hail a leech in 
his throat AA'hich he AA'as unable to get rid of. I AA'as somoAA'hat sceptical, and 
thought that possibly the man might be laboring under a delusion. On 
going outside the fort to see the case, I found an old Pathan graybeard AA’ait- 
ing for me. On seeing me, he at once spat out a large quantity of dark, 
half-clotted blood to assure me of the serious nature of his complaint. His 
histoiy — mostty made out AA'ith the aid of intei*proters — AA'as that elcA'cn day.-; 
ago he AA'as drinking from a rain-AA’atcr tank and felt something stick in his 
throat, AA'hich he could not reject. He felt this thing moA’ing, and it caused 
difficulty in sAA'alloAA’ing, and occasionally A'oniiting. On the folloAA'ing day he 
began to spit up blood, and this continued until he suaa’ me. He stated that he 
once A'omited blood, and that he frequently felt that ho AA'as going to choke. 
On examining his throat, a large clot of blood AA'as found to be adlieient 
to the posterior AA’all of the pharynx. On remoA’iug this clot of blood, no 
signs of the presence of a leech could be detected. HoAA'eA'er, on account of 
the symptoms complained of by the patient I introduced a polypus forceps 
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into tliu lower part of the pharynx and towaid the esophagus, where a body, 
distinctly moving, was felt. This body I seized with the forceps, and with 
considerable force managed to remove it. It was a leech between 2 J and three 
inches in length, and with a body of tlie size of a Lee-Metfoi-d bullet. No 
doubt during the eleven days it had remained in die man’s throat die leech had 
increased in size. Nevertheless it must liave been an animal of considerable 
size when the man attempted to swallow it. I send this case as a typical 
example of the carelessness of uadves of the class from which we enlist our 
Seiioys, as to the nature of the water they drink. This man had drank the 
pea-soup like water of a tank dug in the side of the hill, rather than go a few 
hundred yaids to a spring where the water is perfectly clear and pure. 
Though I have not met with another ease of leeches being taken with drink- 
ing water, I am assured that such cases are occasionally met with about Agra 
aud other towns in the North-West Provinces. This gi*eat carelessness as to 
the purity or impurity of their drinking water shows the difficulty medical 
officei’s must exjierieuce in dieir endeavors to prevent the Sepoys of a ragi- 
uieiit frani drinking water from condemned or doubtful sources during a 
cholera or tjijhoid epidemic.” 

Foreign Bodies in the Pharynx and Esophagus. — ^Aylesbury® men- 
tion's a boy who swallowed a fish-hook while eating gooseberries. He tried to 
pull it up, but it Avas firmly fastened, and a sui^eon was called. By ingeni- 
ously passing a leaden bullet along the line, the weight of the lead loosened 
the hook, and both bullet and hook Were easily drawn up. Babbit and 
Battle report an ingenious method of removing a piece of meat occluding 
the esophagus — ^the application of tiy’psin. Henry® speaks of a German 
officer who accidentally SAvallorved a piece of beer bottle, f x § inch, rvliich 
.‘•ub'-equently penetrated the esophagus, and iir its coui'se irritated the rocui'- 
ivnt laryngeal and A’agi, giving rise to the most serious phlegmonous inflanr- 
matiou and distr’cssing respiratory symptonrs. A peculiar case ** is that of the 
man who died after a fire at the Eddystone Eigbthouse. He Avas endeavoring 
to extingni‘;h the flames AA’liich AA’ere at a considerable distmree aboA’c his head, 
and Avas looking up Avith his moutlr open, AA'hen tire lead of a nrelting lantenr 
dropped doAA'ir in suclr quairtities as not only to coA'cr his face and enter his 
nrouth, but run over his clothes. The esojrhagus arrd tunica iir the loAA'cr jrart 
of the etomach AA'ere burned, and a great piece of lead, Aveighing over 7i- ounces, 
AA'as taken from the stomach after death. 

EA’ans *“ relates the histoiy’ of a girl of tAventy-orre Avho sAA'alloAved four arti- 
ficial teeth, together Avith their gold plate ; tAA’o years aird eight days aftenA’aid 
she ejected them after a violent attack of retching. Gauthier ^ sjreaks of a 
young girl Avho, Avbile eating soup, swalloAved a fragment of bone. For a long 
time she had symptoms simulating phthisis, but fourteen years aftciward the 
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bone wis and, nltlimiuli the youno- wonmii was couskleml in Ihe 

last stages of plitliisis, sh<> eoni])let<‘ly reeoverecl in six weeks. Gastcllior" has 
reported the case of a young man of sixteen who swallowed a crown jnecc, 
which hecame lodged in the middle portion oi’ the oopliagns and could not he 
removed. For ton month-; the ])ieee i>f numey remained in this position, 
(hiring which the young man wa-; never without acute pain and often had con- 
vulsions. He vtmiited materitd, Munetimes alinu'iitary, sometimes mnciis, 
pus, or blood, and went into the la.-t .-tage of marasinn-. At last, after this 
long-continned sidfering, 1‘ollowing a ^trong eonvnl^ion and syncope, the coin 
descendi’d to the stomach, and the young man exjieetomted great (|nantitics of 
pu-;. After thirty-live vear-;, the coin had not iieen passed hv the rectum. 

In^l anee.s of migration of foreign bodies from the esophagus are rc*- 
])cat(Hlly recorded, 'riierc is an instance'’ of a needle which was .swallowed 
and lodged in the esophagn-, hut twenty-one nitmths afterward was extracted 
by an incision at a p<»int hehind the ri«rht ear. Kerckring speak> of a girl 
who ^wallowed a needle wlii<*h wa-, ultimately extracted fri>m the imt>cles of 
her neck. Ponlet remark- that Vigla has (“olleeted the most interesting 
of these eas(\- of migration of foreign luMlie-. Ilevin mentions several ca.s.cs of 
grains ol’ wheat ahs|raet(‘d from ahsee-si>.,of the thoracic parietes, from thirteen 
to liftcen days after inge.-ti<m. Iionnet and Ilelmontiiis haveivportod similar 
facts. Volgnariiis has .•(•(•ji a grain of wheat make its exit irom the axilla, 
and Poli.sin.s mentions ;ui ah-ce-s of fh(‘ l)ack from which was extracted a 
grain of wheat three nnmths alter inge-tion. lially*’ reports a somewhat 
.similar instance, in which, three month- after inge-tion, during an attack of 
jH'ripnenmonia, a foreign body wa-n extracted from an ah-cess of the thorax, 
hetw’ecn the 2d and dd ril)s. Amliro-e’' found a needle eiiey.-ted in the heart 
of a negrc.ss. She di-tinctlv stated lhat she had swallowed it at a time caleu- 
lated to have been niiK! vears before her «leath. Plampte speaks of a small 
hone perforating the e-ojihagus ainl extracted through th(‘ .-kin. 

Abscess or ulceration, consequent upon periesophagitis, caused by 
the lodgment of foreign bodies in the esophagus, often leads to the most 
serious results. There i- an in-tance'"'- (if a soldier who .-wallowed a hone 
while eating .soup, wdm died on the thirty-lirst day Irom the rupture internally 
of sin e.sophageal abscess, Grellois*-' has rejjortcd the hi';tory of a ease of a 
child tw’cntv-tw’o months old, who sutfered for some time with impaction oj 
a small hone in the esophagus. Hess than three months afterward the jiationt 
died with all the .symjitoms of marasmti.s, due to difiieult deglutition, and at 
the autopsy an abscc.«s wa.s seen in the po.stcrior w’all of the phaij nx, opposite 
the 3d cervical vertebra ; oxtcn.sive caric.s was al.‘;o noticed in the bodies of 
the 2d, 3d, and dth cervical vcrtchnc. Guattani ^ mentions a curious instance 
in which a man playing -with a cluvtmit threw it in the air, catching it in his 
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mouth. The chestnut became lodged in the throat and caused death on the 
nineteenth day. At the antoi)sy it -was found that an abscess communicating 
■with the trachea had been formed in the jjhaiynx and esophagus. 

A peculiarly fatal accident in this connection is that in ^Yllich a foreign 
body in the esophagus ulcerates, and jienetrates one of the neighboring major 
vessels. Colies® mentions a man of fifty-six who, while eating, perceived a 
sensation as of a rent in the chest. The pain was augmented during degluti- 
tion, and almost immediately aftenvard he commenced to expectorate great 
quantities of blood. On the following day he vomited a bone about an inch 
long and died on the same day. At the autops}' it was found that there was 
a rent in the j)osterior wall of the esophagus, about i inch long, and a coi"^ 
resiionding wound of the aorta. There was blood in the pleura, pericardium, 
stomach, and intestines. There is one case in which a man of forty-seven sud- 
denly died, after vomiting blood, and at the autopsj’ it was demonstrated that 
a needle had perforated the iDosterior wall of the esophagus and wounded the 
aorta.*’ Poulet has collected® 31 cases in which ulceration caused by foreign 
bodies in the esophagus lias resulted in perforation of the walls of some of 
the neighboring vessels. The order of frequence was as follows : aorta, 17 ; 
carotids, four ; vena cava, two ; and one case each of perforation of the in- 
ferior tlijuroid avtoiy, right coronary vein, demi-azygos vein, the right sub- 
clavicular ai'tery (abnormal), and the esophageal artery. In three of the 
cases collected there was no autopsy and the vessel affected was not known. 

In a child of three years tliat liad swallou'ed a half-penny, Atkins^ re- 
ports rupture of die innominate arteiy. Ifo symptoms developed, but six 
weeks later, the child had an attack of ulcerative stomatitis, from which it 
seemed to be recovering nicely, ivlien suddenly it ejected two ounces of bright 
red blood in clots, and became collapsed out of jiroportion to the loss of blood. 
Under treatment, it rallied somewhat, but soon afterward it ejected four 
ounces more of blood and died in a few minutes. At the autopsy f pint of 
blood was found in the stomach, and a perforation was discovered on the 
right side of the esophagus, leading into a cavity, in which a blackened half- 
penny was found. A jirobe passed along the aorta into the innominate pro- 
truded into the same cavity about the bifurcation of the vessel. 

Denonvillicrs has described a perforation of the csoiihagus and aorta by a 
five-franc piece. A preserved preiiaration of this case, showing the coin in 
situ, is in the Musfie Dupuytren (Fig. 203). Blaxland ® relates the instance of 
a woman of forty-five who swallowed a fish bone, was seized with violent 
heniatcniosis, and died in eight hours. The necTOjisy revealed a penetration 
of the aorta through the thoracic portion of the esophagus. There is also in 
the Musee Dupuytren a preparation described by Bousquet, in which the 
aorta and the esophagus were perforated by a very irregular piece of bone 
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(Fig. 204). iMackcnzie n^ontions an instunco of death from perforation of 
the aorta by a fish-bone. 

In some cases penetration of the esophagus allows the further penetration 
of some neighboring membrane or organ in the same manner as the foregoing 
cases. Dudley » mentions a case in which fatal hemorrhage was caused by 
pcnctrjition of the esojihagus and lung by a chicken-bone. Buist ^ speaks of 
a patient who swallowed two artificial teeth. On the following day there was 
pain in the epigastrium, and by the fourth day the pain extended to the ver- 
tebrie, with vomiting, delirium, and death on the fifth day. At the 
autopsy it was found that a foreign bodj', seven cm. long had perforated the 



Fig. 203. — Perforation of esophagus and aorta by a Fig. 201. — Perforation of aorta by a piece of bone 

fiTc-frane piece (coin in situ) (after Poiilct). (aUcr Poiilet). 


pericardium, causing a suppurative pericarditis. Dagron reports a unique 
instance of death by purulent infection arising from perforation of the esoph- 
agus by a pin. The patient was a man of forty-two, and, some six weeks 
before he presented himself for treatment, before swallowing had experienced 
a severe pain low down in the neck. Five days before admission he had had 
a severe chill, followed by sweating and delirium. He died of a supraclavic- 
ular abscess on the fifth day ; a black steel pin was found against the 
esophagus and trachea. 

In connection with foreign bodies in the esophagus, it might be interesting 
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to remark that Asliliurst “ has collected 129 cases of esophagotomy for the 
removal of foreign bodies, resulting in 95 recoveries and 34 deaths. Gau- 
dolphe** collected 142 cases with 110 recoveries. 

Injuries of the neck are usually inflicted with suicidal intent or in bat- 
tle. Cornelius Nepos says that while fighting against the Lacedemonians, 
Epaminondas was sensible of having received a mortal wound, and api)re- 
hending tliat tlie lance was stopping a wound in an important vessel, remarked 
that he would die when it was withdrawn. When he was told that the Boe- 
otians had conquered, exclaiming “ I die unconquered,” he drew out the lance 
and perished. Petrus de Largenta speaks of a man with an arrow in one of 
his carotids, who was but slightly afiected before its extraction, but who died 
immediately after tlie removal of the arrow. Among the remarkable recov- 
eries from injuries of the neck is that mentioned b}' Boerhaave, of a young 
man who lived nine or ten days after reeeiving a sword-thrust tlirough the 
neck between the 4th and 5th vertebrse, dividing the vertebral arteiy. Beiie- 
dictus, Bonacursius, and Monroe, all mention recovery after eases of cut- 
throat in which the esophagus as well as the trachea was wounded, and food 
protruded from the external cut. Warren ® relates the history of a case in 
wliich the vertebral artery was wounded by the discharge of a pistol loaded 
with pebbles. The hemorrhage was checked by compivssion and packing, and 
after the discharge of a pebble and a piece of bone from the wound, the man 
was seen a month afterward in perfect health. Corson of Norristown, Pa., 
has reported the case of a quarnunan who was stabbed in the neck with a 
shoemakers knife, severing the left carotid one inch below its division. He 
was seen thirt)’^ minutes later in an apparently lifeless condition, but efforts at 
resuscitation were successfully made. The hemorrhage ceased spontaneously, 
and at the time of report, the man presented the symptoms of one who had 
had his carotid ligated (facial atrojjhy on one side, no pulse, etc.). Baron 
Larrey mentions a case of gunshot wound in which the carotid artery' was 
open at its division into internal and external branches, and says that the 
wound was plugged by an artilleryman until ligation, and in this primitive 
manner the patient was saved. Sale^ reports the case of a girl of nineteen, 
who fell on a china bowl that she had shattered, and M'ounded both the right 
common carotid arteiy and internal jugular vein. There was profuse and con- 
tinuous hemorrhage for a time, and subsequently a false aneurysm developed, 
wliich ruptured in about three montlis, giving rise to enormous momeiitan’ 
hemorrhage ; notwithstanding the severirt' of the iiijuiy and the extent of the 
hemon-hage, complete recovery ensued. Amos® relates the instance of a 
woman named Maiy Green who, after complete division of all the vessels of 
the neck, walked 23 yards and climbed over an oi*dinaiy bar-gate nearly four 
feet high. 
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Cliolineley rcjiorts the instance of a Captain of the First Madras Fusil- 
ceiv, who was wounded at Pegu by a musket-ball penetrating his neck. Tlie 
common carotid was divided and for live minutes there was profuse hemor- 
rhage which, liowever, strange to say, sjiontaneously ceased. The patient 
died in thirty-elglit liour.s, supposedly from spinal concussion or shock." 

Kelativc to ligature of the common carotid artery, Ashhurst mentions 
the fact that the artery has been ligated in 228 instances, with 94 recoveries. 
Ellis’' mentions ligsiture of both carotids in four and a half days, as a treat- 
ment for a gun.shot wound, with subsequent recovery. Lewtas® reports a 
case of ligation of the innominate and cairotid arteries for traumatic aneurysm 
(likely a hematoma due to a gunshot injury of the subclavian arteiy). The 
jiatient was in profound collapse, but steadily reacted and was discharged 
cured on the forty-fifth dav, u'ith no perceptible pulse at the wrist and only 
a feeble beat in the pulmonary artciy. 

Garengeot, AVirth, Fine, and Evei^s, all mention perforating wounds of 
the trachea and esophagus with recoveries. Van Swicten and Hiester 
jnention cases in which part of the trachea was carried away by a ball, with 
recovery. IMonro, Tulpius, Bartholimis, and ParC report severance of the 
trachea with the absence of oral breathing, in which the divided portions 
were sutured, with successful results. In his Theatre Naturro ” Bodinus 
says that "William, Prince of Orange, lost tlie sense of taste after receiving a 
wound of the larynx ; according to an old authority, a French soldier became 
mute after a .similar accident. Davies-Colley mentions a boy of eighteen 
who fell on a stick about the thickne.ss of the index finger, transfixing his 
neck from right to left j he walked to a doctor’s hou^t*, 250 yards away, with 
the stick in situ. In about two weeks he was discharged completely well. 
During treatment he had no hemorrhage of any imjiortancc, and his voice 
Avas not affected, but for a while he Iiad slight dy.sphagia. 

Barker® gives a full account of a barber who was admitted to a hospital 
two and a half hours after cutting his throat. He had a deeji wound running 
transversely across the neck, from one angle of the jaAV to the other, cutting 
open the floor of the mouth and extending from the inner border of the sterno- 
cleido-niasloid to the other, leaving the large vessels of the neck untouched. 
The razor had passed through the glosso-cpiglottidean fold, a tip of the epi- 
glottis, and through the jfliarynx doAvn to the spinal column. There Avas 
little hemorrhage, but the man could neither sAvallow nor speak. The aa’OuikI 
AA'as sutured, ti’acheotomy done, and the head kc])t fixed on the chest by a copper 
s])lint. He Avas ingeniously fed by esophageal tubes and rectal cncmata ; in three 
Avoeks sjieech and deglutition Avcrc restored. Shortly aftei’AA'ard the esopha- 
geal tube Avas remoA’^ed and rccoA’cry AA’^as A'irtually complete. Little^ men- 
tions an extraordinary case of a AA’oman of thirty-six aa’Iio aa’hs dischaigcd 
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from Garland's asylum, -where she had been an inmate for three months. 
Tliis unfortunate woman had attempted suicide by self-d6Capita.tioil from 
behind forward. She -was found, knife in hand, with a huge wound in the 
back of tlie neck and her head bobbing about in a ghastly manner. The 
incision had severed the skin, subcutaneous tissues and muscles, the ligaments 
and bone, opening the spinal canal, but not cutting the coi-d. The instnnnent 
used to effect this major injury was a blunt potato-jiecling knife. Despite 
this terrible wound the patient lived to the sixth d.ay. 

Hislop® records a case of cut-throat in a man of seventy-four. He had 
a huge gaping wound of the neck, extending to within a half inch of the 
carotids on each side. The trachea Avas almost completely severed, the band 
left was not more than \ inch wide. Hislop tied four arteries, brought the 
ends of the trachea together with four strong silk sutures, and, as the operation 
was in the country, he Avashed the big cavity of the Avound out AA’ith cold 
spring-Avater. He brought the superficial surfaces together Avith ten interrupted 
sutures, and, notAvithstanding the patient’s age, the man speedily recovered. 
This empliasizes the fact that the old theory of IcaA'ing w-ounds of this nature 
open Avas erroneous. Solly'* rcj)orts the case of a tailor of tAventy-two Avho 
attempted suicide bj’ cutting through the laiynx, entirely scA’ering the epi- 
glottis and three-fourths of the phar}’nx. No bleeding point Avas found, and 
recovery ensued. 

CoAA'les ® describes the case of a soldier of thirty-fiA’c aa’Iio, AA'hile escaping 
from the patrols, AA'as shot by the Officer of the Day AA'ith a small bullet from 
a pistol. The ball entered the right shoulder, immediately over the supra- 
scapular notch, passed superficially upAA'ard and foiwaixl into the neck, 
AA'ounding the esophagus posteriorly at a point opposite the thyroid cartilage, 
and lodged in the left side of the neck. The jAatient had little hemoiv 
rhage, but had expectorated and sAA’alloAA’cd much blood. He had a 
constant desire to SAA'alloAA’, which continued scA'eral days. The treat- 
ment Avas expectant ; and in less than three AA’eeks the soldier AA’as I’cturned 
to duty. From the same authority tliere is a condensation of Aa’c reports 
of gunshot AA'ounds of the neck, from all of AA’hich the ijatients recoA'ered and 
returned to dAit)\ 

Braman describes the case of a man on aa-Iioiu seA’eral injuries AA’ere 
inflicted by a drunken companion. The first AA'ound Avas slight ; the second 
a deep flesh-AA'ound oA’^er the trapezius muscle j the third extended from the 
right sterno-cleido-mastoid midway upward to the middle of the jaAA- and 
doAA’ii to the raphe of the trachea. The external jugular, the external thyroid, 
and the facial arteries Avere seA’ered. Braman did not find it necessary to 
ligate, but Avas able to check the hemorrhage AAuth lint and persulphate of 
iron, in poAvder, AA'ith pressure. After fourteen hours the AA’Ound AA’as closed ; 
tlie patient recov'ered, and AA'as returned to duty in a short time. 
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Thomas “ has rexjortcd tlic case of a man sixt^^-five years old who. in 
an attem]jt at suicide with a i^enknife, had made a deep wound in the left 
side of the neck. The sternoliyoid and omohyoid muscles were divided ; 
the internal jugular vein was cut through, and its cut ends were collapsed 
and inch apart ; the common carotid artery was cut into, but not divided ; 
the thyroid cartilage was notched, and the external and anterior jugular 
veins were severed. Clamj)-force];)S were immediately ai^plied to the cut ves- 
sels and one on eacli side the aperture in the common carotid from which 
a small sinirt of blood, certainly not half a teaspoonful, came out. The 
left median basilic vein was exi>osed by an incision, and 20 ounces of warm 
saline solution were slowly xierfused, an ordinary glass syringe with a cajiacity 
of five ounces, with an India-rubber tubing attached to a canula in the vein, 
being employed. After seven ounces of fluid had been injected, the man 
made a short, distinct insj)iration ; at ten ounces a deeper one (the radial pulse 
could now be felt boating feebly) ; at 15 ounces the'breathing became regular 
and deeij; at 18 ounces the man opened his eyes, but did not ajuiear to be 
conscious. The clamped vessels were now tied with catgut and the wound 
cleansed with xihcnol lotion and dressed with cyanid-gauzo. The man 
was surrounded by hot-water bottles and the foot of the bed elevated IS 
inches. In the course of an hour the jDatient had recovered sufficiently to 
answer in a squeaky voice to his name when called loudly. Imijrovement 
proceeded rapidly until the twenty-second day, when violent hemorrhage oc- 
curred, {ireceded a few hours jireviously by a small trickle, easily controlled by 
pressure. The wound was at once opened and blood found oozing from the 
distal extremities of tlie carotid arteiy and jugular vein, wliich were jjromptly 
clamped. The common carotid artciy was not sound, so that ligatures were 
applied to the internal and external carotids and to the internal jugular with a 
small branch entering into it. The jDatient was in great collaj^se, but quickly 
rallied, only to suffer renewed hemorrhage from the internal carotid nine days 
later. This was controlled by jiressure with si)onges, and a quart of hot water 
was injected into the rectum. From this time on the jjatient made a slow 
recoveiy, a small sinus in the lower part of the neck disajjpearing on the 
I’emoval of the catgut ligature. 

Adams ^ describes the case of a woman who attemj)ted suicide with a 
common table-knife, severing the thyroid, cricoid, and first three rings of the 
trachea, and lacerating the sternohyoid and thyroid arteries ; she finally re- 
covered. 

There is a curious case of suicide ® of a woman who, while under the 
effects of opium, forced the handle of a miiTor into her mouth. From all 
appearances, the handle had broken off near the junction and she had evidently 
fallen forward with the remaining part' in her mouth, driving it forciblj' 
against the spine, and causing the point of the handle to run downwaixl in 
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front of the cervical vertebiw. On postmortem examination, a sharp j)iecc of 
wood about two inches long, corresponding to the niisfcing portion of the 
broken mirror handle, Avas found lying between the posterior Avail of the 
esophagus and the sjjine. Hennig®^ mentions a case of gunshot AA’ound of the 
neck in AA'hich the musket ball AA’as lodged in the posterior portion of the 
neck and AA'as subsequently discharged by the anus. 

Injuries of the cervical vertebrae, Avhile extremely giuA'c, and declared 
by some authors to be inevitablj* fatal, are, howcvci*, not ahvays folloAA'cd 
by death or permanently bad results. Barwell ’’ mentions a man of sixty- 
three Avho, in a fit of despondeuc}’, thrcAV himself from a window, liaA'ing 
fastened a rope to his neck and to the ArindoAA'-sill. He fell 11 or 12 feet, 
and in doing so suffered a subluxation of the 4th cervical A'ertcbra. It 
sloAA'ly resumed the normal position by the elasticity of the intervertebral 
fibrocartilage, and there aaus complete recovery in ten days. Lazzarctto 
reports the historj* of the case of a seaman aa'Iiosc atlas Avas dislocated by 
a blow from a falling sail-yard. The dislocation Avas reduced and hold 
by adhesree strips, and the man made a good recoA'ery. Vandcrpool of Bello- 
A’ue Hospital, N. Y.,** describes a fracture of the odontoid process caused by 
a fall on tlie back of the head ; death, liOAA'eA’er, did not ensue until six months 
later. Accoixling to Ashhurst,® Philips, the elder Cline, 'Willattl Parker, 
Bayard, Stephen Smith, May, and seA’eral other surgeons, have recorelcd eom- 
plete rccoA’ery after fracture of the atlas and axis. The same author also adds 
that statistic investigation shows that as large a proportion as 18 per cent, of 
injuries of the ccndcal A’crtebi’se occurring in chil practice, recover. HoAVCA'cr, 
the chances of a fatal issue in injuries of the A'ertcbrro A’ar)' im’ersely Avith the 
distance of the point of injury from the brain. Keen has recorded a case in 
AA'liich a eonoidal ball lodged in the body of the thirel cenical A^ertebra, from 
AAiiich it AA'as extracted six AA'ceks later. The paralysis, AAdiich, up to the time 
of extraction, had affected all four limbs, rapidly diminished. In about five 
AA'eeks after the remoA'al of the bullet nearly the entire body of the 3d cei^ 
A'ical A’crtebiu, including the anterior half of the transA’orse process and ver- 
tebral foramen, Avas spontaneously discharged. Nearly eight years afterward 
Keen suav the man still liAuiig, but Avith his right shoulder and arm dimin- 
ished in size and partly paralyzed. 

Doyle ^ reports a case of dislocated neck with recoA'ery. During a riinaAvay 
the patient AA’^as throAA'n from his Avagon, and AA’as soon after found on the road- 
side apparently dead. Physicians Avho AA’ere quickly summoned from the 
immediate neighboi’hood detected faint signs of life ; they also found a defor- 
mitj’ of the neck, AA’hicli led them to suspect dislocation. An ambulance aaus 
called, and Avithout any effort being made to relicA’c the deformity the man 
AA’as placed in it and driA’en to his home about a mile distant. The jolting 
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over the i-oiigh roads greatly aggravated his condition. ‘When Doyle saw the 
patient, his general ai)poarance presented a hopeless condition, but being 
satisfied that a dislocation existed, Doyle immediately prepared to reduce it. 
Two men were told to grasp the feet and two more the head, and were 
directed to make careful but strong extension. At the same time the phy- 
sician placed his right hand against the neck just over the pomum Adami, and 
his left ag*ainst the occiput, and, while extension was being made, he flexed 
the head forward until the chin nearly touched the breast, after which the 
head was returned to its normal jjosition. The manii)ulation was accompanied 
by a clicking sensation, caused liy the replacement of tlic dislocated vertebra. 
The patient immediately showed 
signs of relief and improved rajiidly. 

Perceptible but feeble movements 
were made by all the limbs except 
the right arm. The patient re- 
mained in a comatose condition for 
eight or nine days, during wliich 
he had enuresis and intestinal tor- 
por. He suffered from severe con- 
cussion of the brain, which account- 
ed for his prolonged coma. De- 
lirium was present, but he was 
carefully watched and not allowed 
to injure himself. His recovery 
was tedious and was delayed by 
.several I’elapses. His first com- 
plaint after consciousness returned 
(on the tenth day) was of a sense 
of constriction about the neck, as 
if he were being choked. Tliis 
gradually passed off, and his im- 
provement wont on without devel- 
opment of any serious .symptoms. At the time of report he appeared in the 
best of health and was quite able to attend to his daily avocations. Doyle 
appends to his report the statement that among 394 cases embraced in Ash- 
hurst’s .statistics, in treatment of dislocations in the cervical I’egion, the 
mortality has been nearly four times greater when constitutional or gcneial 
treatment has been relied on exclusively tlian when attempts had been made 
to reduce the dislocation by extension, rotation, etc. Doyle strongly advocates 
attempts at reduction in such cases. 

Figure 205 represents a photograph of Barney Baldwin, a switchman of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, who, after recovery from cervical dis- 
location, exhibited’ liimself about the country, never appearing without his 
suspensory a^jparatus. 



FIr 205— n. Ralilwin, “ Ihc Rnitclinian with the 
lirolvca neck.” 
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Achesoii “ recoi-ds a case of liixatioa of the cervical spine with recoveiy 
after the use of a jiuy-inast. The patient was a man of fifty-five, by trade a 
train-conductor. On July 10, 1889, he fell backward in front of a train, his 
head striking between the ties ; the brake-body caught liis body, pushing it 
forward on his head, and turned him comi>letely over. Three trucks passed 
over him. 'M’^hen dragged from beneath the train, his upper extremities Avere 
paralyzed. At noon the next day, nineteen hours after the accident, 
examination revealed bruises over the body, and he suffered intense pain 
at the back of the neck and base of the skull. Posteriorly, the neck 
presented a natural appearance ; but anteriorly, to use the author’s descrip- 
tion, his neck resembled a combined case of mumps and goiter. The 
sternomastoid muscle bulged at the angle of the jaw, and was flaccid, and 
his “ Adam’s apple” Avas on a level with the ehin. Sensation in the 
upper extremities was partially restored, and, although numb, he now had 
power of movement in tlie arms and hands, but could not rotate his neck. A 
diagnosis of ecr\’ical dislocation was made, and violent extension, Avith oscil- 
lation fonvard and baclcAA’ard, AA’as practised, and the abnormal appearance sub- 
sided at once. No crepitus AA’as noticed. On the fourth day there avsis 
slight hemorrhage from the mouth, AA’hich Avas more scA’ere on the fifth and 
sixth days. The loAA'cr jaw had been forced past the upper, until the first 
molar had penetrated the tissues beneath the tongue. A plastei'^of-Paris 
ap2)aratus AA'as ajiiflied, and in tAVo months Avas exchanged for one of sole- 
leather. In rising from the recumbent position the man had to lift his head 
Avith his hands. Fifty days after the accident he suffercd excruciating i>aiu 
at the change of the AA-eather, and at the approach of a storm the joints, as 
Avell as the neck, AA’ere inA'oh’ed. It AA-as belieA’ed (one hundred and scA’en days 
after the accident) that both fracture and luxation existed. His A’oice had 
become guttural, but examination of the fauces aaus negatiA’c. The only cA’i- 
dence of j)aralysis AA'as in the fingers, aa'IucIi, AA'hen ai)j)lied to anything, ex- 
perienced the sensation of touching graA'cl. The mottling of the tissues of 
the neck, AA'hich aijpeared about the fiftieth day, had entirely disapijcarcd. 

Accoi'ding to Thorburn,'’ Hilton had a patient aa'Iio liA’cd fourteen years 
AA'ith paraplegia due to fracture of the 5th, 6th, and 7th cervical vertcbiTC. 
ShaAv is accredited AA'ith a case in Avhich the jjatient liA'ed fifteen months, the 
fracture being aboA'c the 4th cei'A'ical A-ertebra. 

In sjAeaking of foreign bodies in the larynx and trachea, the firat to 
be considered AA'ill be liquids. There is a case on record ® of an infant AA'ho 
AA'as eating some coal, and being discoA'cred by its mother AA'as foi’ced to raiiidly 
SAvalloAv some AA'ater. In the excitement, part of the fluid SAA'alloAA'cd fell 
into the trachea, and death rajiidly ensued. It is hai'dly necessary to mention 
the instances in AA'hich pus or blood from iiijitured abscesses entered 
tlic trachea and caused subsequent asphyxiation. A curions instance is 
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reported by Gaujot of Val-de-Grace of a soldier who was wounded in the 
Franco-Priissian war, and into whose wound an injection of the tincture of 
iodin was made. The wound was of such an extent as to communicate with 
a bronclnis, and by this means the iodin entered the respiratory tract, causing 
suffocation. According to Poulet, Vidal dc Cassis mentions an inmate of the 
Cliarite Hospital, in Paris, who, full of wne, had started to vomit ; he per- 
ceived Corvisart, and knc\v he would be questioned, therefore he quickly 
closed his mouth to liide the proofs of liis forbidden ingestion. The materials 
in his month were forced into the larynx, and he was immediately asphyxiated. 
Lacnnec, M6rat, and many other writers have mentioned death caused by the 
entrance of vomited materials into the air-passages. Parrot “ has observed a 
child Avho died by the penetration of chyme into tlio air-passages. The 
bronchial mucous and underlying membrane were already in a process of 
dige.stion. Behrend, Piegu, and others cite analogous instances. 

The presence of a foreign body in the larynx is at all times the cause of 
distressing symptoms, and, sometimes, a substance of the smallest size will 
cause death. There is a curious accident recorded '* that happened to a young 
man of twent 3 ’'-threo, who was ane.sthetized in order to extract a tooth. A 
cork had been placed between the teeth to keep the mouth open. The tooth 
was extracted but slipped from the forceps, and, together with the cork, fell 
into the phaiynx. The tooth was ejected in an effort at vomiting, but the 
cork entered the larynx, and, after violent struggles, asphyxiation ciiuscd 
death in an hour. Tlie autopsy demonstrated the presence of the cork in the 
larynx. A somewhat analogous case, though not ending fatall\', was I'cportcd 
b>’’ Hertz ® of a woman of twenty-six, who was anesthetized for the extraction 
of the right second inferior molar. The crown broke off during the ojiera- 
tion, and iinniediatcl^’’ after the extraction she had a fit of coughing. About 
fifteen days later she experienced pain in tlic lungs. Her symi>toms increased 
to the fifth week, when .she became so feeble as to be confined to her bed. A 
body seemed to bo moving in the trachea, s^mchronously with rosiiiration. 
At the end of the fifth week the missing crown of the tooth was expelled 
after a violent fit of coughing ; the sj^mptoins imraediatety ameliorated, and 
recovery was rapid thereafter. Aronsohn'^ speaks of a child who was 
playing with a toj’’ wind-instrument, and in his efforts to forcibly aspirate 
air through it, the child drew the detached reed into the respiratory passages, 
carrsing asphyxiation. At the autopsy the foreign body was found at the 
superior portion of the left brorrehus. There are other cases in which, while 
sucking oranges or lemons, seeds have been aspirated ; and there is a case in 
which, irr a like manner, the claw of a crab was drawrr into the air-passages. 
There are two cases mentioned*' in which children plajdrrg with toy balloons, 
which tliej’’ inflated with their breath, have, by inspiratiorr, reversed them and 
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drawn the rubber of the balloon into the opening of the glottis, causing cleatli. 
Aronsohn, who has already been quoted, and wdiose collection of instances 
of this nature is probably the most extensive, speaks of a child in the street 
who %vas eating an almond ; a carriage threw the child down and he sud- 
denly inspired the nut into the air-passages, causing immediate asphyxia. 
The same author also mentions a soldier walking in the sti'eet eating a plum, 
who, on being struck b}” a horse, suddenly started and swallowed the seed of 
the fruit. After the accident he had little pain or oppression, and no cough- 
ing, but twelve hours afterward he rejected the seed in coughing. 

A curious accident is that in which a foreign body tlirown into the air and 
caught in the mouth has caused immediate asphyxiation. Suetonius trans- 
mits the history of a young man, a son of the Emperor Claudius, who, in 
si)ort, threw a small pear into the air and caught it in his mouth, and, as 
a consequence, was suftbeated. Guattani ** cites a similar instance of a man 
who threw up a chestnut, which, on being received in the mouth, lodged in 
the air-passages ; the man died on the nineteenth day. Brodie reported the 
classic observation of the celebrated engineer, Brunei, who swallowed a piece 
of money thrown into the air and caught in his mouth. It fell into tlie open 
larynx, was inspired, causing asphyxiation, but was removed by inversion of 
the man’s body. 

Sennert says that Pope Adrian died from the entrance of a fly into 
his respiratory passages; and Eemy and Gautier record instances of the 
penetration of small fish into the trachea. Tliox*e are, again, instances of 
leeches in this location. 

Occasionally the impaction of artificial teeth in the neighborhood of 
the larynx has been unrecognized for many years. Lennox Browne “ re- 
port'^ the histoiy of a woman who -was supposed to have either laryngeal can- 
oiiioma or phthisis, but in whom he found, imixacted in the larynx, a plate 
with artificial teeth attached, which had remained in this position twenty-two 
nnmths unrecognized and unknown. The patient, when questioned, reniem- 
bi-ri'd having been awakened in the night by a violent attack of vomiting, and 
fiiuline: her teeth wore missing assiuucd they Avere thrown away with the ejec- 
tion-. From that time on she had suffered pain and disti’css in breathing and 
swallowing, and became the subject- of progressive emaciation. After the re- 
moval of the impacted plate and teeth she soon regained her health. Paget’’ 
speak'* of a gentleman Avho for three months, nnconsciously, earned at the 
ba-e «if the tongue and epiglottis, ver^' closely fitted to all the surface on Avhich 
it re-ted, a full .^et of lost teeth and gold palate-plate. From the symixtoms 
and hi-toiy it wa* suspected that he had swallowed his set of false teeth, but, 
in order to prevent his woriying, he was never informed of this suspicion, and 
he never once suspcctetl the causes of his symptoms. 

ronch mentious a case illustrative of the extent to which imagination 
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may produce symptoms simulating those ordinarily caused by the swallowing 
of false teeth. This man awoke one morning with his nose and throat full of 
blood, and noticed that his false teeth, whicli he seldom removed at night, 
were missing. He rapidly developed gi-cat pain and tumor in tlie laiynx, 
together with diiriculty in deglutition and speech. After a fruitless search, 
with instrumental and laryngoscopic aid, the missing teeth were found — in a 
chest of drawers ; the symptoms immediately subsided when the mental illu- 
sion was relieved. 

There is a curious ease of a man drowned near Portsmouth. “ After the 
recovery of his body it was seen that his false teeth were impacted at the ante- 
rior opening of the glottis, and it was presumed that the shock caused by the 
plunge into the cold water had induced a violent and deep inspiration which 
carried the teeth to the place of 
impaction. 

Perrin '* reiiorts a case of an 
old man of eiditv-two who lost 
his life from the impaction of a 
small piece of meat in the trachea 
and glottis. In the jMusiic Val- 
( 10-011106 is a prejiared sjiccimen 
of this case showing the foreign 
body in situ (Fig. 206). In the 
same museum Perrin hasal.-o de- 
posited a prcjiaration from the 
body of a man of sixty-two, who 
died from the cntnince of a moi>el 
of beef into the respiratory pass- 
ages. At the postmortem a mo- 
bile mass of food about the size 
of a hazel-nut was found at the base of the larynx at the glossoepiglottic fossa. 
About the oth ring of the trachea the caliber of this organ was obstructed by a 
cylindric aliment.ary bolus about six inches long, extending almost to tlie 
hronehial division (Fig. 207). Ashhnrst shows a filn’inous cast, similar to that 
found in cronji, caused by a foreign body removed by IVharton, together 
with a shawl-pin, from a patient at the Children’s Hospital seven hours after 
the performance of tracheotomy. Search for the foreign body at the lime of 
the operation was prevented by profu.«!e hcniori'hage. 

The ordinary instances of foreign bodies in the laiynx and trachea ai‘c so 
coniinon that they will not bo mentioned here. Their variety is inninnerablc 
and it is quite possible for more than two to be in the same location simul- 
taneously. In his treatise on this subject Gross says that he has seen two, 
three, and even four substances simultaneously or successively penetrate the 




Fig. 200. — FoTOign lioily in 
traclicn mill glnlti«. 


Fig 207 — Foreign body 
in trachea. 
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»;un<‘ Hi'Rinl ® ;i >ticlc (*f wood oxtractwl fitim the vocal 

ctinl- of a chilli of ten, and a few other Hinilar in>-tanco!< are rccordwl. 

The Minlical I’re.-s and Circular'' find? in an Indian contoni])orarv sonic 
enrion-. in-taiut*- of niisapi>licd ingenuity on the ])art of certain hahitnal eriini- 
nal- in that eoiintry. The di-eovery on a prisoner of a heavy leaden hnllet 
al«mt Y ineli in ilianieter led to an inqiiiiy as to the ohjoct to which it was 
applied. It wa» a-eertained that it scrvinl to aid in the formation of a 
]>oneh-lil;e reec^s at the ha'se of the epiglottis. The hall is allowetl to slide 
down to the desiretl ])o>ition, and it is retainetl therc for about lialf an hour at 
a time. 'J'hi- opcRitiou is repeated many time? daily until a poueh the desirwl 
*•!/<• re-ult-f, in M'liieh criminals contrive to .eccrote jewels, money, etc., in siieli 
a way a-* to defy the ino-t careful search, and without interfering in any way 
nith ‘j>eeeh or rc'pir.ition. Upward of 20 jnisoners at Calcutta were found 
to lie provided with this jinueh-formation. The resources of the jirofcssioiial 
malingerer aiv exceedingly varied, and testify to no small amount of eunning. 
The taking of internal irritants i? vciy common, but would-bc in-patients very 
freipiently over-hoot the mark and render recovery impossible. Castor-oil 
Mill-, croton bean-, and sundry other agent? arc employed with this object in 
view, and the tiKHlieal ollieer? of Indian prisons have to be continually on the 
lookout for artificially induced disea.-es that bafllo diagno«i.s and resist treat- 
ment. Army siirginns arc not altogether unfamiliar with these tricks, but 
eomparcil with the artful Hindoos the British soldier i.« a mere child in such 
mattei-s. 


Excision of the larynx has found its chief indication in carcinoma, but 
ha- been employed in sarcoma, polypi, tuberculosis, enehondw)nia, .stenosis, and 
iicero-i-. M’hatcver the jiroccdure ehn-en for the operation, jnxdiminary 
tracheotomy i- a prerequi-itc. It .should be made well below the isthmus of 
the thvroid Ldand, and from threx? to fifteen davs before tbe larviiceetoinv. 
Thi- atlbnl- time for the lung? to beciimc aeeu-tomed to the new manner <if 
lireathing, and the trachea becomes fixeil to the anterior wall of the neck. 

l*o\\er- and White*' have g.uhered (JO eases of either total or partial extir- 
pation Ilf the larynx, to which the 240 ea-i*s eolleeted and analyzed by Eugene 
Krau-, in ISilO, have been addiil. The bi-torie.- of six new ea-es are given, 
(b the .■)0!i opcRitions, 101, or U2 jmt einl. of the j)atients, died within the 
lir-t ciiTht weeks fiiirn -hock, hemorrhage, pneiimnnia, .-eptic infection, or ex- 
hau-tton. 'file ea-es eolleet<*d by the-’e aiithom .-how a deer<*a-e in the death 
I'.itio in the total exci-ion, — 20 jmt rent, a- ag;iin-t .10 ])er cent, in the Kriiis 
table-. 'I he mortality in the partial o|M*r!ition is inerea-ed, being JlS jicr cent, 
a- iipisi-Ml to 2.'> j»er ('ent. Case- re|>(»rt«il a- free from thedi-ea-e before the 
lap-e III three yeai- arc of little value, except in that they dimini-h, by -o 
milch, the ojv.nitive •hiitli-Ritt’. Of ISO laiyngeetoinie- for eari'inoma jirior to 
•Tami.irv 1, 72. or 40 per cent., dhtl a- a re-nlt of the op'i-ation : ol of 

» •-”i.*. r,i). x- .-.au, is-a. n.. isu. *• .’vi?, Manii 2:t. 
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flie remaining 108 liad rccuprcnco daring the first year, and 11, or tea per 
cent, of the sundvors, were free from relapse tliree or more yeare after opom- 
tion. In 77 eases of imrtial lairiigectomy for cancer, 26, or 33 per cent., tiled 
daring tljo first rivo months; of the remaining 51, seven cases, or 13 jxjr 
cent., arc reported as free from the disejuse tlm'c or more years after the 
opemtitm. 

Injuries destroying great portions of the face or jaw, but not caus- 
ing death, arc seldom bCcn, cxee^it on t!ic battle-field, and it is to militar)’ 
suigerj- that we must look for the most striking instances of this kind. Bibes ® 
mentions a man of thirty-three who, in the Sixinish cnmiixngn in 1811, re- 
ceived an injnn' whicli carried aa-ay the entire body of the loa'er jaw, half 
of each ramus, and also mangled in a great d«^ree the neighboring soft jwrts. 
He nus transported from the field of battle, and, dosi>ltc cnonuons hemoi'- 
rliagc and suppumtion, in two months recovered. At the time of report the 
wounded man pi'cscntcd no trace of the inferior maxillan* bone, but by car- 
rying tlio finger olong tlie side of the pharynx in the direction of the 8ii}>crior 
dental arch the coronoid npopliyscs could be recognized, and about six lines 
nearer the temporal extremity the ramus could be discovered. The touguc 
was missing for about one-third its length, and wa'o thicker than natural and 
retracted on the hyoid bone. The sublingual glands were adherent to the 
under part of the tongue and were red and over-<leveloped. The inferior 
parts of the cliccks were cicatrized witli tlic lateral and superior regions of 
the neck, and wth the base of the tongue and the hyoid btme. The tongue 
was free under and in front of the larjuix. Tlie i«tieut used a gilded silver 
plate to fix the tongue so tliat deglutition could be carried on. He ^vas 
not able to articulate sounds, but made him«elf understood through the 
intervention of this plate, which was fixctl to a silver chim The chin !\e 
used to maintain the tongue-plate, to diniiiiisli the defonnirt', and to retain the 
saliva, wliich ^vas constantly dribbling on tlio neck (Fig. 20S). The bame 
author quotes the instance of a man of fifty, who, during the siege of Alex- 
andria in 1801, was strnck in the middle of liw face, oldiquely, by a caunou- 
ball, from below upunrd and from right to left. A jjart of the right malar 
hone, the rivo superior mnxtUniy hones, the nasal bones, the c.irtilage, the 
vomer, the middle lamina of the cthnmid, the left maxillary bone, a portion 
of the left zygomatic areh, and a givat portion of tlie inferior maxilla were 
carried niray, or conimimitcd, and all the soft parts correqioudinglv lacer- 
ated. Several hours afterward this soldier was counted among the numljer 
of dead, but Larrev, the suigeon-in»eMef of the army, with his frpical vigi- 
lance and Inunanity, remarked that the iwitiont gave signs of life, and that, 
despite the magnitude of his wonntl, he did not de«pair of his recovery. 
TIk)8C portions in wliich attrition ivas ven* great were removed, and tlie splin- 
ters of bone htken out, shou*ing an enormous wound. Three months were 
« 303, xxix , 4S4 
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necessaiy for cicatrization, but it was not until tlie capitulation of Marabou, 
at M’hich place he was wounded, that the patient was returned to France. At 
this time he presented a hideous asi>ect. There were no signs of nose, nor 
cartilage separating the entrance of the nostrils, and the vault of the nasal 
fossa could be easily seen. There was a part of the posterior region of the 
right superior maxilla, but the left was entirely gone — in fact, the man pre- 
sented an enormous triangular opening in the center of the face, as shown by 
the accompanying illustration (Fig. 209). The tongue and larynx were se- 
verely involved, and the sight in the left eye was lost. This patient continu- 
ally wore a gilded silver mask, which covered his deformity and rendered 
articulation a little less difficult. The saliva continually dribbled from the 
mouth and from the inferior internal portion of his mask, compelling him 
to carry some substance to receive the dribblings. Whymper “ mentions an 



analogous instance of a gunner who had his whole lower jaw torn away by a 
shell, but who recovered and used an ingenious contrivance in the shape of a 
silver mask for remedying the loss of the i)arts. Steiner ’’ mentions a wound 
from a cannon-ball, which carried away the left half of the inferior maxilla, 
stripping the soft parts as high as the malar, and on the left side of the neck 
to within inches of the clavicle, laying bare the transverse processes of the 
2d and 3d vertebim, and exjjosing the external carotid and most of its 
branches. 

It sometimes happens that a foreign body, such as the breech of a gun, 
may be imbedded for some time in the face, with subsequent safe I’emoval. 
Keith® mentions an instance of tlie successful removal of the breech of 
a fowling-piece from the face, at the root of the nose, after a lodgment of 
four months; and Fraser^ cites an analogous instance in which the breech 

“ 490, 1833. l> 526, 1849. c 548, 1858, 416. d 218, 1863, 470. 
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was imbecltlccl in the bones of the lace for eight years. Smith “ records an 
instance in whicli a broken 2 )iecc of tobacco-piiic ijenetratcd the clieck, re- 
inainetl there for seven month.Sj bnt was successfully extracted. 

Before leaving accidents to the head and neck, a most curious ca.se, cited 
by O’Xcill,** will be brielly reviewed. A boy of t^velve w’as entrusted to carry 
a new iron iiot to the destination of its purchaser. Probably to facilitate 
tninsi)ortation, the boy removed his hat and idaced the j)ot obliquely on the 
back i)art of his head, but a sudden movement caused it to slip forward and 
downward over the head. Unavailing efforts were made at the time and 
after he reached home, to remove the pot from his head, but in vain, and he 
continued all the night greatly j)rostratcd by fright, hunger, and thirst, together 
with the efforts at removal. The next morning he was taken to a neighbor- 
ing blacksmith, who, by greasing one of his fingers, managed to insinuate it 
behveen the head and jiot. Placing the other side of the pot against an anvil, 
ho struck over the location of his finger a quick, heavy tap with a hammer, 
and the pot fell to pieces. Tlie little ]>atient \vas much exhausted by all his 
treatment and want of slecji, and, in fact, ctnild hardly have endured his situa- 
tion much longer. 

n 470, 1864, i., 490, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SUKGICAL ANOMALIES OF THE EXTEEMITIES. 

Reunion of Digits. — An iritercsting phenomenon noticed in relation to 
severed digits is tlieir wonderful capacity' for reunion. Restitution of a severed 
part, particularly if one of considerable function, naturally excited the interest 
of the older writers. Looher” has cited an instance of avulsion of the finger 
with restitution of the avulsed portion; and Brulet,’’ Van Esh, Farmer,®® 
Ponteau, Regnault, and Rosenberg cite instances of reunion of a digit after 
amputation or severance. Eve’s “ Remarkable Cases in Surgery” contains 
many instances of reunion of both fingers and thumbs, and in more recent 
yearn several other similar cases have been reportod.*^ At the Emergency 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., there was a boy brought in who had completely 
severed one of his digits by a sharji bread-cutter. The amputated finger was 
wrapped up in a piece of brown paper, and, being apparently healthy and the 
wound absolutely clean, it was fixed in the normal position on the stump, and 
covered by a bichlorid dressing. In a short time comjdete function was 
restored. In this instance no joint was involved, the amputation being in the 
middle of the 2d phalanx. Staton * has described a case in which the hand 
was severed from the arm by an accidental blou’ from an axe. The wound 
extended from the stjdoid process directly across to the trapezium, dividing 
all the muscles and blood-vessels, cutting through bones. A small portion 
of the skin below the articulation, with the idna, remained intact. After an 
nnavoidable delay of an hour, Staton proceeded to replace the hand with silver 
sutures, adhesive plaster, and splints. On the third day pulsation was plainly 
felt in the hand, and on the fourteenth day the sutures were removed. After 
some time the patient was able to extend the fingem of the wounded member, 
and finally to grasp w’ith all her wonted strength. 

The reproduction or accidental production of nails after the original 
part has been torn away by violence or destroyed by disease, is quite inter- 
esting. Sometimes when the whole last phalanx has been removed, the nail 
regrows at the tip of the remaining stump. Tulpius seems to have met 
with this remarkable condition. Marfichal de RougGres,® Voigtel, and 
Ormaiifey^ have related instances of similar growths on the 2d phalanx 

" 45C, ii., 405. b 097^ xo. 223 c 313, Aiig., 3865 ; 224, Jan., 1S62. 
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after the loss of tlie 1st. For several months a woman liacl sutfered from 
an nicer of the middle finger of the right hand, in consequence of a whitlow ; 
there was loss of the 3d phalanx, and the whole of the articular surface 
and part of the compact bony structure of the 2d. On examining tlie 
sore, Ormanyey saw a bony sequestrum M’hich appeared to keep it open. He 
extracted this, and, until cicatrization was complete, he dressed the stump witli 
saturnine cerate. Some months aftenvard Ormaufey saw with astonishment 
that the nail had been reproduced ; instead of following the ordinary direc- 
tion, however, it lay directly over the taco of tlm stump, growing from the 
back toward the palmar aspect of the stump digit, as if to cover and protect 
the stump. Blandin has observed a ease of the same deseriirtion." A third 
occurred at the Hopital de la Charite, in a wf)man, who, in consequence of a 
whitlow, had lost the whole of the 3d phalanx of one of the forefingers. 
The soft and fleshy cushion which here covered the 2d phalanx was termin- 
ated by a small, blackish nail, like a grain of spur lye. It is probable that 
in these cases the soft jiarts of the 3d phalanx, and especially the ungual 
matrix, had not been wholly destroyed. In liis lectures Chevalier speaks of 
analogous cases. 

In some instances avulsion of a finger is elfeclcd in a peculiar manner. 
In 1886 Ancho reported to his confreres in Bordeaux a rare accident of 
this nature that occurred to a carpenter. The man’s finger was caught 
between a rope and the block of a pulley. By a sudden and violent move- 
ment on his part he disengaged the hand but left the 3d finger attached 
to the pulley. At first examination the wiaind looked like that of an 
ordinary amputation by the usual oval incision ; from the center of the 
wound the proximal fragment of the 1st phalanx projected. Polaillon*’ 
has collected 42 similar instances, in none of which, however, was the sev- 
erance complete. 

It occasionally happens tliat in avulsion of the finger an entire tendon is 
stripped up and torn otf with tlie dctaclied member. Vogel ® describes an 
instance of this nature, in which the long flexor of the thumb was torn off with 
that digit. In the Surgical Museum at Edinburgli therc is preserved a thumb 
and part of the flexor longus pollicis attaclicd, whicli were avulsed simultane- 
ously. Hiinnely has seen the little finger together with the tendon and body 
of the longer flexor muscle avulsed by machinery. Stone® details the 
description of the case of a boy named Lowiy, whose loft tlmmb M'as caught 
between rapidly twisting strands of a rope, and the last phalanx, the neigh- 
boring soft parts, and also the entire tendon of tlie flexor longus pollicis were 
instantly torn away. Therc was included even tlie tendinous portion of that 
small slip of muscle taking its origin from the anterior aspect of the head 
and upper portion of the ulna, and which is so delicate and insignificant as to 

a “ Anatomie Topographiqne/’ p. 558, Paris. >’ Quoted 476, 1886, u., 641. 
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be generally overlooked by anatomists. There was great i)aiii along the 
coui-sc of the tract of abstraction of the tendon, 

Pinkerton” describes a carter of thirty-one who was bitten on the thumb 
bv a donkey. The man inilled violentl}’ in one direction, and the donkey, 
^vllo had hoizetl the thumb firmly with his teeth, pulled forcibly in the other 
direction until the tissues gave way and the man ran off, leaving his thumb 
in the donkey’s mouth. The animal at once dropped the thumb, and it was 
jiieked up by a companion who accompanied the man to the hospital. On 
examination the detached portion was found to include the terminal phalanx 
of the thumb, together with the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis measuring 
ten inches, about half of which length had a fringe of muscular tissue hanging 
fnan the free borders, indicating the extent and the penniform arrangement 
of the fibers attached to it. Mover** cites a case in which the index finger 
was torn off and the flexor muscle twisted from its origin. The authoi's know 
of an unreiiorted case in which a man ninning in the street touched his liand 
to a hitching block he was passing ; a ring on one of his fingei's caught in the 
liook of the block, and tore off the finger with the attached tendon and 
muscle. Thoi-e is a similar instance of a Scotch gentleman who slipped, and, 
to prevent falling, he put out his hand to catch the railing. A ring on one 
of his fingers became entangled in the railing and the force of the fall tore off 
the soft jiarts of the finger together with the ring. 

The older wi'itors mentioned as a curious fact that avulsion of the arm, 
unacooiniianicd by hcmori’hage, had been noticed. Belchier,'®® Carmichael,'’'®* 
and Clough® report instances of this nature, and, in the latter case, the 
jirogrces of healing was unaccompanied by any uncomfortable symptoms. 
In tlie last centuiy Hunezoysky observed complete avulsion of the arm by a 
oannon-ball, without the slightest hemorrhage. The Ephemerides contains 
an account of the avulsion of the hand without any bleeding, and ’Woolcomb ** 
ha.« ob-eiwcd a huge wound of the arm from which hemorrhage was similarly 
ab-ciit. Later observations have shown that in this accident absence of hem- 
orrhage is the rule and not the exception. The wound is generally lacerated 
and »'ontuscd and the mouths of the vessels do not gape, but arc twisted and 
cnwhcd. The skin usually separates at the highest iioint and the muscles 
jirotnule, appearing to be tightly embraced and almost .strangulated by the 
.‘'kin, and also by the tendons, vessels, and nerves which, crashed and twisted 
with the fragments of bone, form a conical stump. Chescldcn reports the 
hi-tury of a case, which has since become classic, that he observed in St. 
Tlioina-’ Ilo-sjutal in Ijondon, in 18.37. A miller had carclo.«sly thrown a .slij*- 
knot of r(»pe about hi.*; wrist, which became cjuight in a revolving cog, draw- 
ing him from the grouiul and violently throwing his body again.rt a beam. 

I III* force exerted by the cog drawing on the rojie was sufficient to avul.>!e hi.s 
wliolo jiriii and shoulder-blade. There was comparatively little hemorrhage 
“ 'm, l-sT, 43. 1*701, 1879. c 504, iii. 029, lx. 
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and the raaii was insensible to pain ; being so dazed and surprised he really 
was unconscious of the nature of his injury iiutil he saw his arm in tlie Avheel. 

According to Billroth the avulsion of an arm is usually followed by fatal 
shock. Fischer, however, relates the case of a lion-tamer whose whole left 
arm was torn from the shoulder by a lion ; the loss of blood being very 
slight and the patient so little affected by shock that he was able to walk to 
the hospital. 

^Iussey“ describes a boy of sixteen who had his loft arm and shoulder- 
blade completely torn from his body by machinery. The patient became 
so involved in the bands that his btaly was securely fastened to a drum, 
Avhile his legs hung dangling. In this position he made about 15 revolutions 
around the drum before the motion of the machinery could be effectually 
.stopped by cutting off the water to the great wheel. \Yhen he was disentan- 
gled from the bands and taken down from the drum a huge wound v'as seen 
at the shoulder, but there was not more than a pint of blood lost. The collar- 
bone projected from the wound about half an inch, and hanging from the wound 
were two large nerves (probably the median and ulnar) more than 20 inches 
long. He was able to stand on his feet and actually walked a few steps ; as 
his frock was 02 icncd, his arm, with a clot of blood, dropi^cd to the floor. 
This boy made an excellent recovery. The space between the plastered ceil- 
ing and the drum in which the revolutions of the body had taken place was 
scarcely inches wide. Horsbeclc^s case was of a negro of thirty-five who, 
while jjounding resin on a 12-inch leather band, had his hand caught between 
the wheel and band. His hand, forearm, arm, etc., were rajndly drawn in, 
and he was carried around until his shoulder came to a largo beam, where the 
body was stoi)i)cd by resistance against the beam, fell to the floor, and the arm 
and scajjula wero comijletely avulscd and carried on beyond the beam. In 
this case, also, the man experienced little pain, and there was conijiaratively 
little hemorrhage. Maclean’’ rcjiorts the history of an accident to a man of 
twenty-three who had both arms caught between a bolt and the shaft while 
Avorking in a woolen factory, and while the machinery was in full oi>eration. 
He Avas carried around the shaft with groat velocity until his arms were torn 
off at a point about four inches below the shoulder-joint on each side. The 
patient landed on his feet, the blood spniiing from each brachial artery in a 
large stream. His fcllow-AVorkmcn, without delay, AA'ound a jnece of rope 
around each bleeding member, and the man I’ccoA^ered after primary amputa- 
tion of each stiimj). Will gives an excellent instance of aA’ulsiou of the right 
arm and scajpula in a girl of eighteen, aa’Iio was caught in flax-sjiinning ma- 
chinery. The axillaiy artery Avas seen lying in the AA'ound, jmlsating feebly, 
but had been efficiently closed by the torsion of the machinciy. The girl le- 
coA^cred. 

Additional cases of aA'^ulsion of the uj>i>er extremity are reported by 
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Aubinais," Bleyuie,** Charles,® George,** James,® Jones,* Marcano,*? Bel- 
chier,^'® Braithwaite,** and Hendry.* 

Avulsion of the Lower Extremity. — The symptoms following avulsion 
of the iijiper extremity are seen as well in similar accidents to the leg and 
thigh, although the latter are possibly the more fatal. HoiibeckJ quotes 
Beuomont’s description of a small boy who had his leg tom off at the 
knee by a caniage in motion ; the child experienced no pain, and was more 
concerned about the punishment he expected to receive at home for disobedi- 
ence than about the loss of his leg. Carter speaks of a boy of twelve who 
incautiously put the great toe of his left foot against a pinion wheel of a 
mill in motion. The toe was fastened and drawn into the mill, the leg ■fol- 
lowing almost to the thigh. The whole left leg and thigh, together with the 
left side of the scrotum, were tom off ; the boy died as a result of his 
injuries. 

Ashhm-st reported to the Pathological Societ)' of Philadelphia the case of 
a child of nine who had its right leg caught in the spokes of a carriage 
wheel. The child was i>icked up unconscious, with its thigh entirely severed, 
and the bone broken off about the middle third ; about three inches higher 
the muscles were torn from the sheaths and appeared as if cut with a knife. 
The great sciatic nerve was found han^iig 16 inches from the stump, having 
given way from its division in the popliteal space. The child died in 
twelve hours. One of the most interesting features of the case was the rai)id 
cooling of the body after the accident and prolongation of the coolness with 
slight variations until death ensued. Ashhurst remarks that while the 
cutaneous sirrface of the stump was acutely sensitive to the touch, there was 
no manifestation of pain evinced upon handling the exposed nerve. 

IVith reference to injuries to the sciatic nerve, Kuster* mentions the 
case of a strong man of thirty, who in walking slipped and fell on his 
back. Immediately after rising to his feet he felt severe pain in the right 
log and numbness in the foot. He was unable to stand, and u'as carried to 
his house, where Kiister found him suffering great pain. The diagnosis had 
been fracture of the neck of the femur, but as there was no crepitation and 
passive movements caused but little pain, Kiister suspected rupture of the 
sciatic nerve. The subsequent history of the case confirmed this diagnosis. 
The patient was confined to bed six weeks, and it was five months afterwai'd 
before he was able to go about, and then only Avith a crutch and a stick. 

Park mentions an instance of rupture of the sciatic nerve caused by a 
patient giving a violent lurch during an operation at the hip-joint. 

The instances occasionally observed of recovery of an injured leg after 

a Soc. Arad. Loire inf., 1862. t 673, 1867-8, i., 11. a 476, 1872, i., 216. 
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extensive severance and loss of substance are most marvelous. Morton “ 
mentions a boy of sixteen, who was struck by one of tlie blades of a reaping 
machine, and had his left leg cut through about 1^- inches above the ankle- 
joint. The foot was hanging by tlie portion of skin corresponding to the 
posterior quarter of the circumference of the leg, together with the posterior 
tibial vessels and nerves. These were the only structures escaping division, 
although the ankle-joint itself was intact. There was comparatively little 
hemorrhage and no shock ; a ligature was applied to the vessels, the edges of 
the wound were drawn together by wire sutures, and the cut surfaces of the 
tibia were placed in as good apposition as possible, although the lower frag- 
ment projected slightly in front of the upper. The wound was dressed and 
healing progressed favorably ; in three raontlis the wound had filled up to 
such an extent that the mau was allowed to go on crutches. The patient was 
‘discharged in five months, able to walk very well, but owing to the loss of the 
function of the extensor tendons the toes dragged. 

Washington ’’ reports in full the case of a boy of eleven, who, in handing 
a fowling j)iece across a ditch, was accidentally shot. The contents of the gun 
wei'e discharged through the leg above the ankle, carrying away five-sixths of 
the structure — at the time of the explosion the muzzle of the gun was only 
two feet away from his leg. The portions removed Avere more than one inch 
of the tibia and filjula (irregular fractures of the ends above and below), a cor- 
resj)onding portion of the jiosterior tibial muscle, and the long flexors of the 
groat and small toes, as well as the tissue interposed between them and the 
Achilles tendon. The anterior tibial artery was fortunately uninjured. The 
remaining portions consisted of a strip of skin two inches iji breadth in front 
of the AA'ound, the muscles which it covered back of the Avound, the Achilles 
tendon, and another piece of skin, barely enough to coA'er the tendon. The 
AA’ound AA'as treated by a bran-dressing, and the limb AA'as saA’ed AA'ith a shorten- 
ing of but 1 i inches'. 

There are several anomalous injuries which deserve mention. Markoe “ 
observed a patient of scA'^enty-tAA’'0, Avho ruptured both the quadriceps tendons 
of each patella by slipping on a piece of ice, one tendon first giving AA’^ay, 
and folloAVcd almost immediately by the other. There AA'as the usual depres- 
sion immediately aboA^e the upper margin of the patella, and the other dis- 
tinctive signs of the accident. In three months both tendons had united to 
such an extent that the patient AA^as able to Avalk sloAvly. Gibney ^ records a 
case in AAdiich the issue AA’’as not so successful, his patient being a man Avho, in 
a fall ten years preA^iously, had ruptured the right quadricejDS tendon, and 
four years later had suffered the same accident on the opposite side. As a 
result of his injuries, at the time Gibney saAV him, he had completely lost all 
ppAA'cr of extending the knee-joint. Partridge® mentions an instance, in a 

» 476, 1873. b 124, 1877, i., 332. « 597, 1884. 
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strong and healthy man, of rupture of tlie tendon of the left triceps cubiti, 
caused by a fall on the pavement. There are numerous cases in -which the 
tendo Aehillis has recovered after rupture, — ^in fact, it is unhesitatingly 
severed when necessity demands it, sufficient union always being anticipated. 
Xone of these cases of rupture of the tendon are unique, parallel instances ex- 
isting in medical literature in abundance. 

Marshall “ had under his observation a case in which the femoral artery 
was ruptured by a cart-wheel passing over the thigh, and death ensued 
although there were scarcel)’ any external signs of contusion and positively 
no fracture. Boerhaave cites a curious instance in which a surgeon attempted 
to stop hemorrhage from a wounded radial arteiy by the application of a caus- 
tic, but the material applied made such im-oads as to destroy the median 
artery and thus brought about a fatal hemorrhage. 

Spontaneous fractures are occasionally seen, but generally in advanced 
age, although muscular action may be the cause. There are several cases on 
recoixl in which the muscular exertion in throwing a stone, or ball, or in vio- 
lently kicking the leg, has fractured one or both of the bones of an extremity. 
In old persons intracapsular fracture may be caused by such a trivial thing 
as tuniing in bed, and even a sudden twist of the ankle has been sufficient to 
produce this injun'. In a boy of tliirteen StoiTs’* has reported fracture of the 
femur within the acetabulum. In addition to the causes enumerated, inflam- 
mation of osseous tissue, or osteoid carcinoma, lias been found at the seat of 
a spontaneous fracture. 

One of the most interesting subjects in the history of surgery is the gradual 
evolution of tie rational treatment of dislocations. Possibly no por- 
tion of the whole .science was so backward as this. Thirty-five centuries ago 
Darius, son of Hydaspis, suffered a simple luxation of the foot ; it was not 
diagnosed in this land of Apis and of the deified discoverer of medicine. 
Among the wise men of Egjqit, then in her acme of civilization, there was 
not one to reduce the simple luxation which any student of the present day 
would easily diagnose and successful!)' treat. Throughout the dark ages and 
down to the present century, the hideous and unnecessary apparatus 
employed, each decade bringing forth new types, is abundantly pictured in the 
older books on surger)' ; in some almost recent works there arc pictures of 
windlasses and of individuals making superhuman efforts to pull the luxated 
member back — all of which were given to the student as advisable means of 
treatment, 

Bclative to anomalous dislocations the field is too large to be discussed 
here, but thei'e are two recent ones wortliy of mention. Bradley relates an 
inrtanee of death following a subluxation of the right humenis backwaixl on 
the scapula. It could not be reduced because the tendon of the biceps lay 
between the head of the humerus and a piece of the bone which was chipi)od off. 

» 22^, 1870, ii., 116. b 636, 1843. ® 224, 1877, i., 544. 
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Baxtor-Tyrie " reports a dislocation of the shotilder-joint, of iiniisnal 
origin, in a man who was riding a home that ran away np a steep hill. After 
going a few hundred yards tlic animal abated its speed, when the rider raised 
his hand to strike. Catching sight of the whip, the horse sprang fonvard, 
while the man felt an acute pam and a sense of something having given way 
at his shoulder. He did not ftill off, but rode a little further and was helped 
to dismount. On examination a subcoracoid dislocation of the head of the 
humerus was found. The explanation is that as the weight of the whip was 
inconsiderable (four ounces) the inertia of the arm converted it into a lever of 
the first order. Instead of fulfilling its normal function of preventing dis- 
placement, the coraco-acro- 
mial arch acted as a fulcrum. 

The limb from the fingers 
to that point acted as the 
“long arm,” and the head 
and part of the neck of the 
humerus served as the “ short 
arm.” The inertia of the 
arm, left behind as it were, 
supplied the power, while the 
ruptured capsular ligament 
and displacement of the head 
of the bone would represent 
the work done. 

Congenital Disloca- 
tions. — ^Thc extent and ac- 
curacy of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by Hippocrates on the 
subject of congenital disloca- 
tions have excited the admir- 
ation of modern writers, and 
until a comparatively recent 
time examples of certain of the luxations described by him had not been 
recorded. With regard, for instance, to congenital dislocations at the shoulder- 
joint, little or nothing was known save what was contained in the writings of 
Hippocrates, till R. M. Smith and Gu6rin discussed the lesion in their works. 

Among congenital dislocatioii.s, those of the hips are most common in 
fact, 90 per cent, of all. They are sometimes not recognizable until after the 
lapse of months and sometimes for years, but their causes ^faulty develop- 
ments of the joint, paralysis, etc. — are supposed to have existed at birth. One 
or both joints may be involved, and accoreling to the amount of involvement 
the gait is peculiar. As to the reduction of such a dislocation, the most that 

a 476, No. 3767, 1165. 
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can be clone is to diminish the deformity and functional disability by traction 
and palliative measures with apparatus. The normal structure of the joint does 
not exist, and therefore the dislocation admits of no reduction. Congenital 
dislocations of the shoulder are also seen, owing to faulty development of the 
glenoid fossa ; and at the knee, tlie Ic^ generally being in extreme hyperexten- 
sion, the foot sometimes resting on tlie abdomen. Congenital luxation of the 
femora, when it ajipears in adult women (Fig. 210) is a prominent factor in 
dystocia. There is a di.slocation found at birth, or occurring shortly after, 
due to dropsy of the joint in utero ; and another form due to succeeding 
paralysis of groups of muscles about the joint. 

The interesting instances of major amputations are so numerous and so 
well known as to need no comment here. Amputation of the hip with re- 
coveiy is fast becoming an orelinary operation ; at Westminster Hospital in 
London, there is presented the right humerus and scapula, presenting an enor- 
mous bulk, which was removed by amputation at the shoulder-joint, for 
a large lymphosarcoma growing just above the clavicle. The paticiU was a 
man of twenty-two, and made a good recovery. Another similar preparation 
is to be seen in London at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Simultaneous, synchronous, or consecutive amputations of all the 
limbs have been repeatedly performed. Champenois" ropoits the case of a 
Sumatra boy of seven, who was injured to such an extent by an cxidosion 
as to necessitate the amputation of all his extremities, and, despite his 
tender age and the e.\tent of his injuiies, the boy completely recovered. Jack- 
son, quoted by Ashhui'st,'' had a patient from whom he simultaneously amini- 
tated all four limbs for frost-bite. 

Muller' reports a case of amputation of all four limbs for frost-bite, with 
recover)'. The patient, aged twenty-six, while traveling to his home in 
Northern Minnesota, was overtaken by a severe snow storm, which con- 
tinued for three days ; on December 13tli he was obliged to leave the stage 
in a snow-drift on the prairie, about 110 miles distant from his destination. 
He wandered over the pimrie that day and night, and the following four 
days, through the storm, fi’eezing his limbs, nose, ears, and cheeks, taking 
no food or water until, on December 16th, he was found in a dying condi- 
tion by Indian scouts, and taken to a station-house on the road. He did not 
reach the hospital at Fort Ridgely until the night of December 24th — eleven 
days after his first exposure. He was almost completely exhausted, and, after 
thawing the ice from his clothes, stockings, and boots, — ^\vhich had not been 
removed since December 13th, — ^it was found that both hands and forearms 
were completely moi’tified up to the middle third, and both feet and legs as far 
as the upper thii-d ; both knees over and around the patellie, and the alte and 
tip of the nose all presented a dark bluish appearance and fairly circumscribed 
swelling. Ifo evacuation of the bowels had taken place for over two weeks, 

» 6G2, 1869, 507. b 174, 107. c 847, 216. 
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and as the patient suffered from singultus and constant pain over the epigastric 
region, a light cathartic was given, which, in twenty-four hours, gave relief. 
The four frozen limbs were enveloped in a solution of zinc chlorid. The 
frozen ears and cheeks healed in due time, and the gangrenous parts of the 
nose separated and soon healed, witli the loss of the tip and parts of the alee, 
leaving the septum somewhat exposed. On January 10th the lines of demar- 
cation were distinct and deep on all four limbs, though the patient, seeonded 
by his wife, at first obstinately opposed operative interference ; on January 
13th, after a little hesitancy, the man consented to an amputation of the arms. 
This was successfully carried out on both forearms, at the middle third, the 
patient losing hardly any blood and complaining of little pain. The great 
relief afforded by this operation so changed his aversion to being operated 
upon that on the next day he begged to have both legs amputated in the same 
manner, which was done, three days afterward, with the same favorable result. 
After some minor complications the patient left for his home, perfectly recov- 
ered, June 9, 1866. 

Bcgg of Dundee “ successfully performed quadruple amputation on a 
woman, the victim of idiopathic gangrene. With artificial limbs she was 
able to earn a livelihood by selling fancy articles which she made herself. 
This woman died in 1885, and the four limbs, mounted on a lay figure, were 
placed in the Koyal College of Surgeons, in London. Wallace, of Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, has successfully removed both forearms, one leg, and half of the 
remaining foot, for frost-bite. Allen describes the case of a boy of eight 
who was run over by a locomotive, crushing his right leg, left foot, and left 
forearm to .such an extent as to necessitate primary triple amputation at 
the left elbow, left foot, and right leg, the boy recovering. Ashhurst remarks 
that Luckie, Alexander, Koehler, Lowman, and Armstrong have successfully 
removed both legs and one arm simultaneously for frost-bite, all the patients 
making excellent recoveries in .spite of their mutilations ; he adds that he 
himself has successfully resorted to synchronous amputation of the right hip- 
joint and left leg for a railroad injur}’^ occurring in a lad of fifteen, and has 
twice synchronously amputated three limbs from the same patient, one case 
recovering. 

Wharton ® reports a case of triple major amputation on a negro of twenty- 
one, who was run over by a train (Fig. 211). His right log was crushed at 
the knee, and the left leg crushed and torn off in the middle third ; the right 
forearm and hand were crushed. In oixler to avoid chill and exposure, he 
was operated on in his old clothes, and while one limb was being amputated 
the other was being prepared. The most injured member was removed first. 
Recovery Avas uninterrupted. 

There are tAvo cases of spontaneous amputation worthy of record. 
Boerhaave mentions a peasant near Leyden, Avhose axillary artery v'as diA'ided 

a 224, 1886, i., 81. 476, 1889, L, 730. 533, March 31, 1894. 
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with a knifi', faiisiiig great effusion of blood, and the patient fainted. The 

mouth of the vessel was retracted so 
far as to render ligature impossible, 
and the poor man was abandoned to 
what was considered an inevitable 
fate by his nnenlightened attendants. 
Expecting to die every moment, he 
continued several davs in a lanenid 
state, but the lieinorrhago ceased 
spontaneously, and the arm dccayctl, 
shrunk, and dided into a mummified 
stump, which he carrietl about for 
quite a while. Kookcr " speaks of 
a fracture of the forearm, near the 
lower part of the middle third, in a 
patient aged fourteen. Incipient 
gangrene below the seat of fracture, 
with associate inflammation, devel- 
oped ; but on .account of the hicrcas- 
ing gangrene it was determined to 
amput.atc. On the fifth day the line 
of demarcation extended to the sjiinc 
of the scapula, laying bare the bone and e.\pos- 
ing the acromion process and involving the pec- 
toral muscle.'-. It was again decided to let Nature 
continue her work-. The bones e.\foliated, the 
.‘■pine and the acromial end of the scapula came 
aw ay, and a good stump wa*? formed. Figm-e 212 
rci)re'-ent.s the patient at the age of twenty-eight. 

I’y ingenious mechanical contrivances peraons 
whf> have lo.-t an extremity aiv enabled to per- 
I’orm the ordinary function^ of the missing mcin- 
bi*r with but slight deterioration. Artificial 
arms, hands, and legs have been develojwd to 
.‘■'uch a degree of perfection that the modern 
mcciiaui«iiir. of this nature are veiw’ unlike the 
cnmb(a\'ome and intrie;ito contrivances formorlv 
u-cd. 

Ijc Progr<*« ^rcdicsil *' contains an interesting 
a(>coiiut of a curious conte.st held lictweoii dis- 
membered athletes at Nogent-Sur-Marne, a 
small town in the Department of the Seine, in Franco. Rc.‘=ponding to a genend 

« l::3, lb'79. XX., 210. b Quoted 176, leo.'i, ii., 220. 
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invitation, no less than seven individuals who had lost either leg or thigh, enni- 
peted in running races for prizes. The enterprising cripples were divided into 
two classes : the Giiissards, or those who ha<l lost a thigh, and jambarrh, or 
those who had lost a leg ; and, contrary to what might have lieen expeetc«l, 
the grand champion came from the former class. The distance in each nice 
was 200 meters. M. Eoullin, whose thigli, in con.-cquencc of an accident, 
Avas amputated in 1887, succeeded in traversing the couivc in the remarkable 
time of thirty seconds (about 219 yanis); Avhereas M. Florrant, the speediest 
jainbard, required tliirty-six seconds to run the same di.>tancc,’ and was, 
moreover, defeated by two other cuif>sards besides the champion. The junior 
race Avas Avon in thirty-five seconds, and this curi«>us day^s sport was ended by 
a course de consolation, Avhich was carried olf in thirty-three seconds by 31. 
Mansire, but Avhether he AA'as a cuissard or a jambard Avas not stated. 

On seAT’eral occasions in England, criekc't matches IniA'c boon organized 
between armless and legless men. In CIiai*les Dickens’ pajiei’, “All tlie Ycjir 
Round,” October 5, 1861, there is a reference to a cricket match botAveen a 
onc-anned elcA’^en and a one-legged eleven. There is a recent report from I)i' 
Kalb, Illinois, of a boy of tliirteen aaIio had lost both legs and one arm, but 
Avho Avas nevertheless enabled to ride a bicycle specially constructed for him 
by a neighboring manufacturer. "With one hand he guided the handle bar, 
and bars of steel attached to his stump.'« seiwed ns legs. He experienced no 
trouble in balancing the Avhccl ; it is said that he has learneil to dismount, 
and soon expects to be able to mount alone ; although riding only three Aveeks, 
he has been able to traA’’crse one-half a mile in tA\'o minutes and ten seconds. 
While the foregoing instance is an exception, it is not cxtraonlinaiy in 
the present daj’^ to see persons Avith artificial limbs riding bicyck-, and even 
in Philadelphia, May 30, 1896, there AA'as a special bicycle race for one- 
legged contestants. 

The instances of interesting cases of foreign bodies in the extremities 
are not numerous. In some cases the ibreign body is tolerated many years 
in this location. There are to-day many veterans aa'Iio have bullet^ in tln-ir 
extremities. GirdAvood” speaks of the remoA’al of a foreign body alter 
tAA'enty-fiA’^e years’ presence in the forearm. Pike*’ mentions a man in India, 
Avho, at the age of tAventy-tAvo, after killing a Avonnded hare in the usual 
manner by striking it on the back of tlie neck Avith the side of the hand, 
noticed a slight cut on the hand Avhich soon healed but left a lump under the 
skin. It gaA’’e him no trouble until tAA'o months before the time of report, 
AAdien he asked to haA’e the lump remoA'cd, thinking it Avas a .“tone. It aa'us 
cut doAvn upon and remoA’ed, and proA'cd to be the spinous process <»f the 
A’^ertcbra of a hare. The bone AA’as liA’ing and healthy and had Ibrmed a 
sort of arthrodial joint on the base of the phalanx of the little finger and 
had remained in this position for nearly tAA-enty-tAvo years. 


s 251, 1866. 
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Wliitc" liJi'5 si csi»(; iti winch ii iisiil hrohcii nil' in the fivit, 

f-cjmnilcil into 2(5 .‘>|ilintfiv, wJih-h, alli'r iiitcii'C s-tiircriii;:, wiw mrce—fiilly 
romovwl. There w:i*« ii csi-o Veeeiitly ii’iiortiil of :i insiii iKhnittrHl to the 
Belleviio Ilo-pitsil, New York, who-t sinii wsw to have Iki-m fnie- 

tnreil liy an e.\|ilo'ion, hut in-teail of which ll feet of lead wire were limnd 
in it liy the The man win a inaehini-t in tlie employ of (lie Ea^t 

Kiver Lead Co., smd had ehavp? of a machine which eonverteil molten lend 
into wire. TJii.- mas’Iiiiie coiwi-t." of a eteel ho.\ into which the lead i- forceil, 
heinj^ prc'-ed thron;.di an aperture J inch in diameter hy liydninlie pix*"nre 
of tiOO ton». Keaehini; the air, the lesid heeomi'-^ hanl and i> wound on a 
laroe wheel in the form of wire. .lu-»t licdore th<* aecident thi- small apertnn* 
laid hecoine elo;:j:ed, and the patient .M-iziil the jirojeetino win- in lii- liaml, 
inteiidin:; to frei> the action of tlie machine, a- he had previon*<Iy done on many 
oeea-ion-, hy a sharp, stron*; pnll ; hiit in so doin;r an i‘Xjilo'ion iK-eiirntl. and 
he wa- hnrli'd to the floor nniiiii-.eion'. While on the way to tlie hospital in 
the amhtilaiiei*, lie heeame eon-eioiis and eoinphiineil of hiit little psiin e.\ee])t 
soreiiC" of the left arm ahont the «*lho\v. The .••wellinir, Mhieh had develo|Hd 
very rajiidly, made it impo'dhh* lor the surfieoiw to make an i'xamination, 
hat on the following day, when the inllamination had snh'id<‘d siillieieiitly. a 
<liiiono-i- of fi-sietnre of the hoiu*' of the arm wa-* made. 'J'here\ia*« no e.v- 
ternal injury of the skin of smy mairnitnde, and lhe> snrf:eon» d«'<-uhd to ent 
down on the trilling eontn*ioii, smd remove what appitiml to he :i fnifiinent 
of hone, liKlfiid slijihtly sihovi' (he wri-t. An anesthetic’ was administered, 
and an inc’ision made, hnt to the* ainsi/enient of the op<>rator.», instead of hone, 
a piece of wire one inch in lenj'th smd J, inch in diameter wsw I’emoved. On 
further e.xploration piece afti’r piece of the wire wa«s taken out until finally the 
total lenolli thus removed sijjj'ivosited 1 1 fwt, the longest jiiecr nicasm-injr two 
feed and the shortc’st J inch. The wiiv wsw found imhc'ddiHl under the inns- 
elcs of the smii, smd some of it hsid heeonie wedjied hetM'cen the hones of the 
forearm. Prohahly the most ivmarksihle featniv of this enrioiis accident wsis 
the fact (hat there was no fi’sictnrc or injnsy' to the hoiii', and it wsi' thought 
possihlc that the function of the sirm would he hut little- iinjiain’d. 

Toiisey’’ i-cjiorts a ca.«e of foi’ei|jrn hmly in the a.xilla that was tsdicii fora 
ncei’otic fragment of the elavich'. The patient was a hoy of .sixti’cn. who 
climbed up a lamp-]in.at to get a light for his hieyele lamj> ; his feet slii>ped 
olf the ornamental ledge which passeil horizontally around the post sihoiit four 
feet fi-om the ground, and he fell. In the fall a lead pencil in his waistcoat 
pocket esmght on the ledge smd wa.« driven into the a.xillsi, hmiking oil’ out 
of sight. This was supposed to he a piece of the clavicle, smd was only 
dipcovered to he si jiencil when it was removed .six weeks sifter. 

Thera are Pcvcral di.scsisos of the hone having diraet hearing on the 
anomalies of the exlrcmitics which should have mention here. Osteomalacia 
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is a disease of the bones in adult life, oceuvring most frequently in puerpoml 
women, but also seen in women not in the puerperal state, and in men. It is 
characterized by a progressive softening of the bone-substance, from a gradual 
absorption of the lime-salts, and gives rise to considerable deformity, and occa- 
sionally to spontaneous fracture. 

Rachitis or rickets is not a disease of adult life, but of infancy and child- 
hood, and never occurs after the age of puberty. 

It seldom begins before six mouths or after 
three years. There are scveml theories as to 
its causation, one being that it is due to an ab- 
normal development of acids. There is little 
doubt that defective nutrition and bad hygienic 
surroundings are prominent faetoi-s in its pro- 
duction. The princijxil patlnilogic change is 
seen in the ei)iphyscal lines of long Ijones and 
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Fig. 213. — xVppcarancc during life of the liighcst grade of rachitis: 
psciidooslcoiiinlncia (Pippiiigslsjuld). 



Fig. 2H. -E’ctrciiie defonnily of skele- 
ton due 111 rickets, slnnviiigoiil'irgiMiiciit of 
the ends of llic lionea {.'ji. l.TI't, AVarren 
Musciini). 


beneath the periosteum. Figure 213 shoAvs the appearance dm-ing life of :i 
patient Avith the highest grade of rachitis, and it can be easily undcr.'ttuxl 
Avhat a barrier to natural child-birth it would produce. In rachiti'^ 
epiphyseal swellings are seen at the Avrists and ankle-joints, and in .superior 
cases at the ends of the jihalanges of the finger.^ and toe.*:. II hen the .=liaft 
of a long bone is affected, not only deformih*, Imt even fracture may t»eeur. 
Under these circumstances the humerus and femur appear to be the bone.s 
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most likely to break ; tlioi-e is an associate deformity of the head, known as 
“ craniotabes,” together ith pigeon-brea'^t and various spinal ciiiTatiire. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 214) is from a drawing of a skeleton in the 
Warren Jtiuscum in Boston. The subject ^\as an Indian, twenh’-one years 
of age, one of the Six >’’ations. Hi*; motlc of locomotion was by a large wooden 
bowl, in which he sat and moved forward by advancing fir«t one side of the 
bowl and then the other, by means of hi*! hands. The nodules or “ adventitious 
joints" were the result of imperfect ossification, or, in other nords, of motion 
befoie ossification was completed. 



I IR 215 — IvTo adult cases of irliondrophsi'i (Tliorason) 


Analogous to rachitis is achondroplasia, or the so-called fetal rickets — a 
disease in n Inch deformity results from an aiTcst, absence, or pcrvei-sion of the 
normal process of cndiondral ossification. It is decidedly an intraiitei'ine affec- 
tion, and the great majority of fetuses die in ntcro. Thomson " reports three 
living cases of achondroplasia. The first was a child five months of age, of 
pale complexion, bright and intelligent, its head measuring 23 inches in 
length. There was a nan*ow thorax shon ing the distinct beads of rickets ; 
the upper and lower limbs nere ver)' short, but improved under antirachitic 
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treatment. The child died of imonmonia. Tlie otlier two cases (Fig. 216) 
were in adults^ one thirty-nine and the other thirty-six. The men were the 
same lieight, 49 inches, and resembled each other in all particulars. They 
both enjoyed good health, and, though somewhat dwarfed, were of consider- 
able intelligence, ifeither had married. Both the tipper and lower limbs 
showed exaggerations <4 the normal curves ; the hands and feet were broad 
and short j the gait ot both ol these little men was waddling, the trunk 
swaying when they attempted to make any rtipid progress. 

Osteitis deformans is a hyperplasia of lione described by Paget in 
1856. Paget’.s ]tatient wtis a gentleman of forty-six who liad always enjoyed 
good health j without ass-ignable cause he began to be subject to aching pains 
in the thighs and leg.s. The bones of the left leg began to increase in size, 
and a year or two later the left femur also enlarged considerably. During a 
period of twenty years these changes were followed by a growth of other 
bones. The .sjiinc became fimi and rigid, the head increased 5^ inches in 
circumference. The bones of the face were not aifected. When standing, 
the patient had a jicculiar bowed condition of the legs, with marked flexure 
at the knees. He finally died of o.stcosarcoma, originating in the left radius. 
Paget collected eight eases, five of whom died of malignant disease. The 
postmortem of Paget’s case showed extreme thickening in the bones affected, 
the femur and cranium particularly showing osteosclerosis. Several cases 
have been recorded in this country ; according to Warren, Thiebcrge analyzed 
43 cases ; 21 were men, 22 women ; the disease appeared usually after forty. 

Acromegaly is distinguished from osteitis deformans in that it is limited to 
hypertrophy of the hands, feet, and face, and it usually begins earlier. In 
gigantism the so-called “ giant growth of bone.s ” is often congenital in 
character, and is unaccompanied by inflammatory symptoms. 

The deformities of the articulations may be congenital but in most 
cases are acquired. AVhen tlicse are of extreme degree, loeomotion is effected 
in most curious Avays. Ankylosis at unnatural angles and even complete 
reversion of the joints has been noticed. Pare gives a case of reversion, and 
of crooked hands and feet ; and Barlow " speaks of a child of two and three- 
quarter years Avith Icyphosis, but mobility of the lumbar region, Avhich Avalkcd 
on its elbows and knees. The pathology of this deformity is obscure, 
but there might have been malposition in utero. Wilson presented a similar 
case before the Clinical Society of London, in 188iS. The '^Camel-boy,” 
exhibited some years ago throughout the United States, had rcA'ersion of the 
joints, which resembled those of qiiadruiieds. He Avalked on all fours, the 
mode of jjrogression resembling that of a camel. 

Figure 216 represents Oi’loff, “ the transparent man,” an exhibitionist, sIioav- 
ing curious deformity of the long bones and atrojihy of the extremities. He 
derived his name from the remarkable transparency of his deformed members 

n 476, 1890, ii. 
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of-Paris and extension, tliis liopele^'S cripple walked with crutches in two 
months, and with an apparatus consisting of elastic straps over the quadriceps 
fenioris, peroneals, and weakened muscles, the valgus-foot being supported 
beneath the sole. In si.x months he was walking long distances ; in one year 
he moved ‘speedily on cnitches. AVillaid aKo mentions another case of a girl 
of eleven who was totally unable to support the body in the erect position, 
but could move on all fours, as shown in fiejuie 219. There was cquino- 
varus in the right foot and valgus in the loft. The left hip was greatly 
distorted, not only in the direction of flexion, but there was also twisting of the 
femoral neck, simulating dislocation. This patient was also operated on in 
the same mamier as the preceding one. 



1 ig 219 — Motlc of locomatiuii iii itisoof Irom ml luliit •'jrni'il p ii iIjbiM (Willardj 


Eclative to anomalous increase or hypertrophy of the bones of the 
extremities, Fischer shows that an increase in the length of bone may fol- 
low slight injuries. lie mentionb a boy of twelve, who was run over by a 
wagon and snlfcred a contusion of the bones of the right leg. In the course 
of a year this leg became 4] cm. longer than the other, and the bones were 
also much thicker than in the other. Fischer al'so reports several eases of 
abnormal growth of bone following necrosis. A case of shortening cm., 
after a fracture, was reduced to one cm. by compensatory growth. Elonga- 
tion of tlie bone is also mentioned as the result of tlie inflammation of the 
joint. Warren also quotes Taylor’s case of a lady who fell, injuring, but not 
fracturing, the thigh. Gradual enlargement, with an ourtvard curving of the 
bone, afterward took place. 


CHAPTER XTT. 


.SUKGICAL ANOMALIES OF TJ-IE TBOl^AN! AN]; 

A13DOMEN. 

Injuries of the lung or bronchus an* alwuVfi .‘•priuu-, luit rrujtnin* to the 
goncr.il idea, reeavery after exteiwive wciiiiid of the hiiifr i.*- quite :i inuimon 
occurrence. Even the older writer.-! rejiort many in>liiue<‘-! of reniarhaldc rc- 
coverie.'! from Imie-iiijiiric-:, de'j)it<' the j»rimitive ami dirty method^ of treat- 
ment. A review of the literature |»reviou>. to tlii' eeutmy i-how.- the iiaiues 
of Arejcus, Ilrmincr, Colloinh, FahrieiiN Hihlanu'<, Vo;:el, Rhodiu-!, Petit, 
Giit-rin, Koler, Peteiv, Flehhc, and Stalpart, a'- aiitliru'itiis for in-tance- of 
tlii- mitiire. In one of the journal.*! there i.*- a de.-erijttion of a man who 
wa<! wounded hy a hroad-.-swonl thru'!l in the mHlia>*tinnin. After death it 
wa*- hiund tliat none of the vl-ceni wen* wntuultd, ami di*afh wa>! attrihuted 
to the fact that the in-riHh of air couuterhalanciu;: the j>re.>*'Un> within the 
lunjr'* loft them to their own eoutntetile fi*ret>, with re-ttllant eollait'se, ohitrue- 
tifin to the cirenlation, and death. It w .‘•aid that Vesilin- deinoiwt rated tlii- 
coiidifit)!! on the fhora.x of a pijr. 

Gooch jiivc-s an in>!tauee of a hoy nl‘ thirteen who fell from the toji t»f 
a barn upon the S'harji prow of a plotieh, inllit'ting an ohliqiie wound fnttn the 
a.\illa to helow tlie .sternum, .slightly above the iii'Jertion ol’ the diaphragm. 
Several ribs were s<‘vered, and the left thor.\eic ravity was wholly expo.'iMl to 
view, showin;r the hin;js, diapbrsipin, and j)erlc‘;inrnim all in motion, 'flic 
lungs socin beeaine gjingrenoits, and in this liorrible .state the patient lived 
twelve days. One of the cnrio\i» faet.s m^tiecd by the ancicjit writert* was the 
amelirtnition of the .synqUonis «mswl by thoracic wounds after hemorrhage 
from otiicr location*- ; and natundly, in the treatment of such injuries, tlnV 
circumstance was used in advocacy of dcjdetion. Monn> si>e:\ks of a gentle- 
man who wa.s wounded in a duel, and who had all the .symptoms of hemo- 
thorax ; his condition was immediately relieved by tlu' evacuation of a con- 
siderable quantity of bloody matter with the urine. Swammerdam records a 
similar case, and Fabriciu.s ab Aquapendentc noticed a ca«e in which the 
opening in the thorax showed immediate .sign.s of improvement after 
the patient voided large quantities of bloody urine. Glandorp also calls 
attention to the foregoing facts. Kicolaus Xovocoincnsis narrates the details 
of the case of one of his friends, suflering from a penetrating wound of the 
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thor&Xj who Wfts iclicvcd and ultiniatcly cured by u bloody evflcuation with 
tlic stool. 

Util y recovery reported in a boy of fifteen wOio, by 
falling into the machinery of an elevator, was severely injured about the 
chest. There w'cre six extensive lacerations, five through the sldii about six 
inches long, and one tlirougli tlic chest about eight inches long. The 3d, 
4t]i, 5tli, and 6tli ribs w’ci-e fraeturctl and torn apart, and about an inch of 
the substance of tlie 4th rib W'as lost. Several jagged fragments were removed ; 
a portion of the pleura, tw^o by four inches, had been torn away, exposing the 
pericardium and the left lung, and showing the former to have been penetrated 
and the latter torn. The lung collapsed completely, and for three or four 
months no air seemed to enter it, but respiration gradually returned. The 
lacerated integument could only bo closed approximately by sutures. It is 
w'orthy of remark that, although extremely pale, the patient complained of but 
little pain, and exhibited only slight symptoms of shock. The pleural cavity 
subsequently filled with a dirty sennn, but even this did not interfere wdth the 
healing of the W’ound and the restoration of the lung ; the patient recovered 
without lateral curvature. 

Bartholf reports a case of rapid recovery after perforating w'ound of the 
lung. The pistol-ball entered the back 1^ inches to the right of the spinous 
Ijrocess of the 6th dorsal vertebra, and passed iqwvard and very slightly in- 
ward tow'ard the median line. Its track could be follow’^ed only 1 J inches. 
Emphysema appeared fifteen minutes after the reception of the wound, and 
soon became pronounced throughout the front and side of the neck, a little 
over the edge of the lower jaw, and on the chest two inches below' the steraura 
and one inch below the clavicle. In four hours respiration became veiy fre- 
quent, short, and gasping, the thoracic walls and the abdomen scarcely mov- 
ing. The man continued to improve rapidly, the emphysema disappearcd 
on the seventh day, and eighteen days after the reception of the w'ound he 
was discharged. There w'as slight hemorrhage from the w'ound at the time, 
but the clot dried and closed the w’ound, and remained there until it w'as 
removed on the morning of his discharge, leaving a small, dry, white cicatrix. 

Loss of Lung-tissue. — The old Amsterdam authority, Tulpius,®^^ ],ag 
recorded a case in wdiich a piece of lung of about three fingers' breadth pro- 
truded through a large W'Ound of the lung under the left nipple. This w'ound 
received no medical attention for fortj'-eight hours, when the protruding por- 
tion of lung W'as thought to bo dead, and w'as ligated and cut off ; it w'eighed 
about three ounces. In about two W'ceks the w'ound healed w'ith the lung 
adherent to it and this condition was found six years later at the necropsy of 
this individual. Tulpius quoted Celsus and Hippocrates as authorities for the 
surgical treatment of this case. In 1787 Bell gave an account of a case in 
which a large portion of the lung protruded and w’as strangulated by the 
n Annual of tlie Universal Medical Sciences, 1892. 
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edges of the thoracic "wound, yet the patient made a good recovery. Fabri- 
cius Hiklanus®®^ and Ruysch®*® record instances of recovery in which large 
pieces of lung have been cut off j and it is said that with General "NVolfe at 
Quebec there Avas another officer Avho Avas shot througli the thorax and Avho 
recovered after the removal of a portion of tlie lung. In a letter to one of 
his medical friends Roscius says that he succeeded in cutting off part of a pro- 
truding, livid, and gangrenous lung, after a penetrating Avound of the chest, 
Avith a successful result. Hale “ reports a case of a penetrating stab-AVOiind 
in which a piece of lung AA’as removed from a man of tAventy-fiA'c. 

Tait’’ claims that surgical treatment, as exemijlificd by Biondi’s experi- 
ment in removing portions of lung from animals, such as dogs, sheep, cats, 
etc., is not practical ; he adds that his deductions arc misleading, as the opera- 
tion Avas done on healthy tissue and in deep and narroAA’-chested animals. 
Excision of diseased portions of the lung has been practised by ICron- 
lein (three cases), Ruggi of Bologna (tAvo cases), Block, Jlilton, "Weinlech- 
ner ; one of Kronlein’s patients recovered and Milton’s surviA’ed four months, 
but the others promptly succumbed after the operation. Tuffier® is quoted 
as shoAA'ing a patient, aged tAA’onty-nine, upon whom, for beginning tubereu- 
losis, he had performed pneumonectomy four years before. At the operation 
he had removed the diseased area at the ajjcx of the right lung, together AA'ith 
sound tissue for tAvo cm. in CA'eiy’ direction. Tuffier stated that the result of 
his operation had been perfectly successful and the patient had shoAvn no sus- 
picious symptoms since. 

Rupture of the Lung Without Fracture. — It is quite possible for the 
lung to be ruptured by external violence Avithout fracture of the ribs ; there 
are several such cases on record. The mechanism of this rare and fatal form 
of injury has been very aptly described by Gosselin as due to a sudden pres- 
sure exerted on the thoracic AA’all at the moment of full inspiration, there 
being a spasm of the glottis or obstruction of the larynx, in consequence of 
Avhich the lung bursts. An extraA'asation of air occurs, resulting in the 
deA^elopinent of emphysema, pnetmiothorax, etc. Subsequently pleurisy, 
pneumoniaj or ev^en pus in tlie pleural cavity often result. Hemoptysis is 
a possible, but not a marked sj'mptoni. The mechanism is identical Avith 
that of the bursting of an inflated paper bag AA'hen struck by the hand. 
Other observers discard this theory of M. Gosselin and claim that the rup- 
ture is due to direct pressure, as in the cases in AA'hich the heart is ruiitured 
AAnthout fracture of the ribs. The fticoiy^ of Gosselin aa-ouW not exjflain these 
cardiac ruptures from external violence on the thoracic AA’alls, and, therefore, 
AA'as rejected by some. Par6, Jlorgagni, Portal, HcAVSon Smith, Dupuytren, 
Laennec, and others mention this injuiy% Gosselin reports tAA'o cases ter- 
minating in recoA'eiy'. Ashhurst reports haAung seen three cases, all of AA'hich 
temiinated fatally before the fifth day ; he has collected the histories of 39 

* 526, 1851. b 224, 1884, i., 1178. « 533, 24ov. 23, 1805. 
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cases, of which 12 recovered. Otis has collected reports of 25 cases of this 
form of iiijuiy from military practice exclusively. These were generally 
caused by a blow on the chest, by a piece of shell, or other like missile. 
Among the 25 cases there were 11 recoveries. As Ashhiirst veiy justly 
remarks, this injury appears more fatal in civil than in militaiy life. 

Pyle " reports a case successfully treated, as follows : — 

Lewis AV., ten years old, white, born in Maiyland, and living now in 
the District of Columbia, was brought in by the Emergency Hospital ambu- 
lance, on tlie afternoon of November 10th, with a history of having been ran 
over by a hose-cart of the District Fire Department. The boy was in a state 
of extreme shock, having a weak, almost imperceptible pulse ; his respirations 
were shallow and rapid, and his temperature subnormal. There w^ere no 
signs of external injury about his thoracic cavity and no fracture of the ribs 
could be detected, although carefully searched for ; there was marked emphy- 
sema ; the neck and side of the face were enormously swollen with the extra- 
vasated air ; the tissues of the left arm were greatly infiltrated with air, which 
enabled us to elicit the familiar crepitus of such infiltration when an attempt 
at the determination of the radial pulse was made. Consciousness was never 
lost. There were several injuries to the face and scalp ; and there was hem- 
orrhage from the nose and mouth, which was attributed to the fact that the 
patient had fallen on his face, striking both nose and lip. Tliis was confirmed 
subsequently by the absence of any evidences of hemoptysis during the whole 
period of convalescence. The saliva Avas not even blood-streaked ; therefore, 
it can be said Avith verity that there AA^as no hemoptysis. Shortly after 
admission the patient reacted to tlic stimulating treatment, his pulse 
became strongei', and all evidences of threatened collapse disappeared. He 
rested aa'cII the first night and complained of no pain, then or subsequently. 
Tlic improA’ement AA'as continuous. The temperature remained normal until 
the evening of the fifth day, Avhcii it rose to 102.2°, and again, on the evening 
of the sixth, to 102.3°. This rLsc AA'as apparently Avithout significance as the 
patient at no time seemed disturbed by it. On the eighth day the tempera- 
ture again reached the normal and has since remained tlierc. The boy is 
apparently aa'cII noAV, suffers no inconvenience, and has left the hospital, safe 
from danger and apparently free from any pulmonary embarrassment. He 
uses AA'ell-devcloped diaphragmatic breathing A\duch is fully sufficient.” 

Pollock^ reports the case of a boy of scArcn, Avhose lung Avas ruptured by 
a four-AAdieeled cab AAdiich ran OA'cr him. He Avas discharged Avell in thirty- 
tAvo days. Bouilly ® speaks of recovery in a boy of scAmntecn, after a rupture 
of the lung AAuthout fracture. There are several other interesting cases of 
recovery on record. 

There are instances of spontaneous rupture of the lung, from scAmre 
cough. Hicks ^ speaks of a child of ten months sitffering Avitli a severe cough 

“ 533, Feb. 24, 1894. b 700, 1877-8, 246. « 368, Oct. 15, 1881. ^ 490, April 22, 1837, 119. 
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lesemblmg pertussis, whose lung ruptured about two weeks after the bcgia- 
ning of the cough, causing deatli on the second daj’. Ferrari “ relates a curious 
case of rupture of the lung from deep inspiration. 

Complete penetration or transfixion of the thoracic cavity is not 
necessarily fatal, and some maiwelous instances of recovery after injuries of 
this nature, are recoixled. Eve ^ remarks that General Shields was shot 
through tlie body by a discharge of a cannon at Cerro Gtardo, and was gjvcn 
np as certain to die. The General liimself thought it was grape-shot that 
traversed his chest. He showed no signs of hemoptysis, and although in 
great pain, was able to give commands after reception of the wound. In this 
case, the ball had evidently entered Avithin the right nipple, had passed 
between the lungs, through tlie mediastinum, emerging slightly to tlie right 
of the spine. Gutlirie * has mentioned a parallel instance of a hall travers- 
ing the thoracic cavity, the patient completely recovering after treatment. 
Girai’d, Weeds, Meacham, Bacon, Frj'er and othera ^ report cases of perfo- 
rating gunshot wounds of the chest witli recovery. 

SeAvell ® describes a case of transfixion of the chest in a 5 ’'outh of eighteen. 
After moAving and AA’liile carrying liis scjrtlie home, the patient accidentally 
fell on the blade ; the point passed under the right axilla, betAA'eeu the 3d and 
4th right ribs, horizontally tlirough the chest, and came out through correspond- 
ing ribs of the opposite side, making a small opening. He fell to the greund 
and lay still until his brother came to his assistance j the latter AA’ith great 
forethought and caution carefully calculated the cttiTature of the scj’thc blade, 
and thus regulating his direction of tension, successfully AvithdrcAV the instra- 
ment. There Avas but little hemoptysis and the patient soon recoA’cred. 
Chelius records an instance of penetration of the chest by a carriage shaft, 
AA'ith subsequent recoA'eiy. Hoyland s mentions a man of t\A'enty-fiA’e Avho 
AA'as discharging bar-iron from the hold of a ship ; in a stooping position, pre- 
paratory' to hoisting a bundle on deck, he was struck by one of the bai-s Avhich 
pinned him to the floor of the hold, penetrating the thorax, and going into 
the wood of the flooring to the extent of three inches, requiring the com- 
bined efibrts of three men to extract it. The bar had entered posteriorly 
betAveen the 9th and 10th ribs of the left side, and had traver’sed the thorax 
in an upward and outward direction, coming out anteriorly between the 5th 
and 6th ribs, about an inch beloAv and slightly external to the nipple. There 
AA’as little constitutional disturbance, and the man Avas soon discharged 
cured. BroAvn ** recoitis a case of impalement in a boy of fourteen. While 
running to a fire, he struck the point of the shaft of a carriage, Avhich passed 
through his left chest, beloAv the mpple. Tliere Avas, strangely, no hemorrhage, 
and no symptoms of so scA'ere an injury j tlie boy recovered. 

There is deposited in the Museum of tlie Eoyal College of Surgeons in 

“ 053, 1855. b 744, 1848. o 476, 1853. <1 SiT, 27 et scq. « 124, 1849. 
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London^ n nwst-pivotj 15 inches in length and weighing between seven and 
eight pounds, which had passed obliquely through the body of a sailor. The 
specimen is accompanied by a colored picture of the suiFerer himself in two 
positions. The name of the sailor was Taylor, and the accident occurred 
aboard a brig lying in the London docks. One of Taylor’s mates -was guid- 
ing the pivot of the try-sail into the main boom, when a tackle gave way. 
The pivot instantly left the man’s hand, shot through the air point downward, 
striking Taylor above the heart, passing out lower down posteriorly, and then 
imbedded itself in the deck. The unfortunate subject was carried at once 
to the London Hospital, and nohvithstanding liis transfixion by so formidable 
an instniment, in five months Taylor had recovered sufficiently to walk, and 
ultimately returned to his duties as a seaman. 

In the same museum, near to this spike, is the portion of a shaft of the 
carriage wliich passed through the body of a gentleman who happened to be 
standing near the vehicle when the horse plunged violently forward, with the 
result that the off shaft penetrated his body under tlie left arm, and came out 
from under the right arm, pinning the unfortunate man to the stable door. 
Immediately after the accident the patient walked upstairs and got in bed ; 
his recovery progressed uninterruptedly, and his wounds were practically 
healed at the end of nine weeks ; he is reported to have lived eleven years 
after this terrible accident. 

In the Indian Medical Gazette ** there is an account of a private of thirty- 
five, who was thrown forward and off his horse while endeavoring to mount. 
He fell on a lance which penetrated his chest and came out tlirough the 
scapula. The horse ran for about 100 yards, the man hanging on and trying 
to stop him. After the extraction of the lance the patient recovered. Long- 
more gives an instance of complete transfixion by a lance of the right side 
of the chest and lung, the patient recovering. Ruddock® mentions cases of 
penetrating wounds of both lungs with recovery. 

There is a most remarkable instance of recovery after major thoracic 
wounds recorded by Brokaw.‘* In a brawl, a shipping clei’k received a 
thoracic wound extending from the 3d rib to within an inch of the navel, 
13J inches long, completely severing all the muscular and cartilaginous 
structures, including the cartilages of the ribs from the 4th to tlie 9th, 
and wounding the pleura and lung. In addition tliere was an abdominal 
wound 6J- inches long, extending from the navel to about two inches above 
Poupart’s ligament, causing almost complete intestinal evisceration. The 
lung was partially collapsed. The cartilages were ligated with heavy silk, 
and the hemorrhage checked by ligature and by packing gauze in the inter- 
chondral spaces. The patient speedily recovered, and was discharged in a 
little over a month, the only disastrous result of his extraordinai’y injuries 
being a small ventral hernia. 

“ 435, 1873, 44. 47G, 1871, i., 78. 
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Ill wounds of the diaphragm, particularlj those from stabs and gun- 
sliot injuries, death is generally due to accompanying lesions ratlicr than to 
injur}' of the muscle itself. The older writers, particularly Glandorp,®®® 
Hollcrius, and Alexander Benodictus, made a favorable diagnosis of wounds 
made in the fleshy portions of the diaphragm, but despaired of those in the 
tendinous portions. Bertrand, Fabridus Hildanus,®®^ la Motte, Eavaton, 
Valentiiii,”^ and Glandorp, record instances of recovery from wounds of the 
diaphragm. 

There are some peculiar causes of diaphragmatic injuries on record, 
laughter, prolonged vomiting, excessive eating, etc., being mentioned. On 
the other hand, in his “ Essay on Laughter (du Ris),’^ Joubert quotes a case in 
which involuntary laughter was caused by a wound of tlie diaphragm ; the 
laughter mentioned in this instance was probably caused by convulsive move- 
ments of the diaphragm, due to some unknown irritation of the phrenic 
nerve. Bremuse “ gives an account of a man who literally split his diaphragm 
in rtvo by the ingestion of four plates of potato soup, numerous cups of tea 
and milk, followed by a lai;ge dose of sodium bicarbonate to aid digestion. 
After tliis meal his stomach swelled to an enormous extent and tore the dia- 
phragm on the right side, causing immediate death. 

The diaphragm may bo ruptured by external violence (a fall on the chest 
or abdomen), or by violent squeezing (railroad accidents, etc.), or according 
to Ashhiu’sl^ by spasmodic contraction of the part itself. If the injury is 
unaccompanied by lesion of the abdominal or thoracic viscera, the prognosis 
is not so unfavorable as might be supposed. Unless the laceration is ex- 
tremely small, protrusion of tlie stomach or some otlier viscera into the tho- 
racic cavity will almost invariably result, constituting the condition known as 
internal or diaphragmatic hernia. Pai'6®“ relates the case of a Captain 
who was shot through the fle-shy portion of the diaphragm, and though the 
wound was apparently healed, the patient complained of a colicky pain. 
Eight montlis afterward the patient died in a violent jjaro-vysm of this pain. 
At the postmortem by Guillemeau, a man of givat eminence and a pupil of 
Pare, a part of the colon was found in the thorax, having passed through a 
wound in the diaphragm. Gooch sarv a similar case, but no history of the 
injiny could be obtained. Bausch mentions a case in which the omentum, 
stomach, and pancreas were found in tire thoracic cavity, havirrg protruded 
tlnxiugh an exteirsive operring in the diaphragm. Mirys, Bonnet, Blancard, 
Sclicnck, Sonneri, Fantonr, and Godefroy record instances in which, after 
rupture of tire diaphragm, the viscera have been found in the thorax ; there 
arc many modern cases on record. Internal hernia thi*ough the diaphragm 
is mentioned by Cooirer, Bowles, Fothergill, Morrro, Ballortius, Dcrrecagia.v, 
and Schmidt. Sir Astley Cooper ® mentioned a case of hernia ventriculi from 
cxtcnial violence, wherein the diaphragm was lacerated without any fracture 

“ 607, 1876. •> Leipzig, 1GG5. ® 550, vi., 374. 
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of tlie ribs. The man was aged twenty-seven, and being an outside pas- 
senger on a coach (and also intoxicated), when it broke down he was pro- 
jected some distance, striking the ground with considerable force. He died 
on the next day, and the diagnosis was verified at the necropsy, the opening 
in tlie diaphragm causing stricture of the bowel. 

Postompski " successfully treated a wound of the diaphragm complicated 
with a wound of the omentum, which protruded between the external opening 
between the 10th and 11th ribs ; he enlai’ged the wound, forced the ribs 
apart, ligated and cut off part of the omentum, returned its stump to the abdo- 
men, and finally closed both the wound in the diaphragm and the external 
wound with sutures. Quoted by Ashhurst, Hunter recorded a case of gun- 
shot wound, in which, after penetrating the stomach, bowels, and diaphragm, 
the ball lodged in the thoracic cavity, causing no difficulty in breathing until 
shortly before death, and even then the dyspnea was mechanical — from gase- 
ous distention of the intestines. 

Peritonitis in the thoracic cavity is a curious condition which may be 
brought about by a penetrating wound of the diaphragm. In 1872 Sargent 
communicated to the Boston Socictj' for Medical Improvement an account of 
a postmortem examination of a woman of thiitj^-seven, in whom he had ob- 
served major injuries twenty years before. At that time, while sliding down 
some hay from a loft, slic was impaled on the handle of a pitchfork which 
entered the vagina, penetrated 22 inches, and was arrested by an upper left 
rib, which it fractured j further penetration was possibly prevented by the 
woman’s feet striking the floor. Happily there was no injury to the bladder, 
uterus, or intestines. Tlie principal symptoms were hemorrhage from tlie 
vagina and intense pain near the fractured rib, followed by emphysema. The 
pitchfork-handle was witlidrawn, and was afterward placed in the museum 
of the Society, the abrupt bloody stain, 22 inches fi’om the rounded end, being 
plainly shown. During twenty yearn the woman coidd never lie on her right 
side or on her back, and for half of this time she spent most of tlie night in 
the sitting position. Her last illness attracted little attention because her life 
had been one of suffering. After death it was found that the cavitj' in the 
left side of the chest was entirely filled with abdominal viscera. The open- 
ing in the diaphragm was four inches in diameter, and through it had passed 
the stomach, transverse colon, a few inches of the descending colon, and a 
considerable portion of the small intestines. The heart was crowded to the 
I'ight of the sternum and wus perfectly healthy, as was also the right lung. 
The Icfit lung was compressed to the size of a hand. There were marked 
signs of peritonitis, and in the absence of sufficient other symjitoms, it could 
be said that this woman had died of peritonitis in the left thoracic cavit 5 \ 

Extended tolerance of foreign bodies loose in the thoracic cavity 

has been noticed. Tulpius^ mentions a person who had a sponge shut up 
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in liis thoracic cavity for six rveeks ; it was then voided by the mouth, and 
the man recovered. Fabricius Hildanus®®* relates a similar instance in 
which a sponge-tent was expelled by coughing. Arnot reports a case in 
which a piece of iron was found in a cyst in the thorax, w’here it had re- 
mained for fourteen years. Leach*’ gives a case in which a bullet was im- 
pacted in the chest for foity-trvo years. Snyder® spealcs of a fragment of 
knife-blade which was lodged in the chest twelve year’s and finally coughed 
up. 

Foreign Bodies in the Bronchi. — ^lil^alnut kernels, coins, seeds, beans, 
corks, and even sponges have been removed from the bronchi. In the pres- 
ence of Sir Morrell Mackenzie, Johnston of Baltimore removed a toy loco- 
motive from the subglottic caxdty by tracheotomy and thyreotomy. The 
child had gone to sleep rvith the toy in his mouth and had subsequently 
swallowed it.* Eldredge® presented a hopeless consumptive, who as a 
child of five had swallowed an umbrella ferrule while whistling through it, 
and who expelled it in a fit of coughing twenty-three years after. Eve of 
Nashville ^ mentions a boy who placed a fourpenny nail in a spool to make 
a whistle, and, by a violent inspiration, drew tire nail deep into the left; 
bronchus. It was removed bj' tracheotomy. Liston removed a large piece 
of bone from the right bronchus of a woman, and Houston tells of a case in 
which a molar tooth was lodged in a bronchus causing death on the eleventh 
day. "lYan’en mentions spontaneous expulsion of a horse-shoe nail fiuin 
the bronchus of a boy of two and one-half years. From Dublin, in 1844, 
Houston reports the case of a girl of sixteen who inhaled the wooden peg 
of a small fiddle and in a fit of coughing three months afterrvard expelled it 
from the lungs. In 1849 Solly communicated the case of a man who in- 
haled a pebble placed on his tongue to relieve thirst. On removal this 
pebble weighed 144 gi'ains. Watson of Murfreesboro I'emovcd a portion 
of ail umbrella rib from a trachea, but as he failed to locate or remove the 
ferrule, the case terminated fatally. Brigham ^ mentions a child of five who 
was seized with a fit of coughing while she had a small brass nail in her 
mouth ; puliuonaiy phthisis ensued, and in one year she died. At the post- 
mortem examination the nail was found near the bifurcation of the right 
bronchus, and, although colored black, was not corroded. 

Marcacci*’ reported an obseiTation of the removal of a beau from the 
bi’onchiis of a child of three and a half yeara. The child swallowed the 
bean while playing, immediately cried, and became hoarse. No one having 
noticed the accident, a diagnosis of croup was made and four leeches were 
applied to the neck. The dyspnea augmented during the night, and there 
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was a whistling sound ■\ntli each respiratory movement. On the next day 
the medical attendants suggested the possibility of a foreign body in the 
larynx. Tracheotomy Avas performed but the dyspnea continued, showing 
that the foreign body was lodged below the incision. The blood of one of 
the cut vessels entered the trachea and caused an extra paroxysm of dyspnea, 
but the clots of blood Avere remoA’'ed by cuiwed forceps. Marcacci fils prac- 
tised suction, and placed the child on its head, but in A^ain. A feather was 
then introduced in the wound AAuth the hope that it would clean the trachea 
and piwoke respiration ; AA'hen the feather Avas AvithdraAA’n the bean folloAved. 
The cliild Avas much asphyxiated, hoAA’ever, and fiA'e or six minutes elapsed 
before the first deep inspiration. The Avound AA’as closed, the child recoA’cred 
its voice, and Avas aa’cII four days afterAvard. Annandale saAv a little patient 
who had swallowed a bead of glass, AA'hich had lodged in tlie bronchus. He 
introduced the handle of a scalpel into the trachea, producing sufficient irri- 
tation to provoke a brasque expiration, and at the second attempt the foreign 
body Avas expelled. Hulke “ records the case of a Avoman, the victim of a 
peculiar accident happening during tlie performance of tracheotomy, for an 
affection of the laiynx. The internal canule of the tracheotomy-tube fell 
into the right bronchus, but was removed by an ingenious instrument extem- 
poraneously devised from sih^er Avire. A fcAV years ago in this countiy there 
AA'as much public excitement and neAA^spaper discussion OA^er the daily reports 
which came from the bedside of a gentleman who had sAAmllowed a cork, and 
which had become lodged in a bronchus. Tracheotomy w^as performed and 
a special corkscrew deAu'sed to extract it, but unfortunately the patient died 
of sloAV asphyxiation and exhaustion. Herrick ^ mentions the case of a boy 
of fourteen montlis AAdio swalloAA'ed a shaAA'1-pin tAVO inches long, Avhich re- 
mained in tlie lungs four years, during Avdiich time there aaus a constant dry 
and spasmodic cough, and corresponding depression and emaciation. "When 
it AAms ultimately coughed up it appeared in one large piece and scA'eral smaller 
ones, and Avas so corroded as to be A'ery brittle. After dislodgment of the 
pin there Avas subsidence of the cough and rapid recovery. 

Lapeyre ® mentions an elderly gentleman Avdio receh'^ed a sudden slap on 
the back Avhile smoking a cigarette, causing him to start and take a A’cry 
deep inspiration. The cigarette Avas draA\m into tlie right bronchus, AA'here it 
remained for tAA^o months unthout causing ^^mptoms or rcA’caliug its presence. 
It tlicn set up a circumscribed pneumonia and cardiac dropsy AA'hich continued 
tAvo montlis longer, at AAdiicli time, during a Auolent fit of coughing, the cigar- 
ette AA’as expelled enA^’clopcd in a wa^, mucus-like matter. Louis relates the 
case of a man who carried a louis-d’or in Ms lung for six and a half years. 

There is a case on record ^ of a man wdio rcceiA’cd a gunshot AA’ound, the 
ball entering behind the left claA’iclc and passing dowiiAA’ard and across to the 
right claA’’icle. Sometime afterward this patient expectorated two pieces of 
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bone and a piece of gum blanket in -svlnch he "was enveloped at the time of 
the injury. Carpenter" describes a case of fatal pleuritis, aiipareutly due to 
the presence of four artificial teeth which had been swallowed thirteen yeai-s 
before. 

Cardiac Injuries. — For ages it has been the common opinion relative to 
injuries of the heart that tlicy arc necessarily fatal and thab as a rule, death 
immediately follows their reception. Notwithstanding this current belief a 
careful examination of the literature of medicine jwesents an astounding miiu- 
ber of cases in which the heart has been positively wounded, and the patients 
have lived days, months, and even recovered ; postmortem examination, by 
revealing the presence of cicatrices in the heart, confirming the original diag- 
nosis. This question is one of great interest as, in recent years, there has 
been constant agitation of tlie possibility of surgical procedures in canliac as 
well as cerebral injuries. Del Vecchio'' has reported a scries of cxpcrinients 
on dogs with the conclusion that in case of wounds in human beings suture 
of the heart is a possible operation. In this connection he proposes the fol- 
lowing operative procedure : Two longitudinal incisions to be made frem the 
lower border of the 3d rib to the upper border of the 7th rib, one run- 
ning along the inner margin of the sternum, the other about ten mm. inside 
the nipple-line. These ineisions are joined by a horizontal cut made in the 
fourth intercostal space. The 4th, 5th, and Gth ribs and cartilages are 
divided and the outer cutaneous flaps turned up j pushing aside the pleura 
with the finger, e-xpose the pericardium and incise it longitudinally ; suture 
the heart-wound by interrupted sutures. Del Yccchio adds that Fischer has 
collected recoifls of 376 cases of wounds of the heart with a mortality two to 
tliree minutes after the injiuy of 20 per cent. Death may occur from a few 
seconds to nine months after the accident. Keen and Da Costa ' quote Del 
Vecchio, and, in comment on his obsersmtions, I’emark that death in cases of 
wound of the heart is due to pressure of effused blood in the pericardial sac, 
and, because this pressure is itself a checlc to further hemorrhage, there seems, 
as far as hemorrhage is concerned, to be rather a question whether ojjerative 
interference may not be itself more harmful than beneficial. It might be 
added that the shock to the cardiac action might be sufficient to check it, and 
at 131’esont we would have no sure means of staiting pulsation if ouce stopped. 
In heart-injuries, paracentesis, followed, if necessary, by incision of the peri- 
cardium, is ad'\'ised by some surgeons. 

Eealizing the fatality of injuries of the heart, iu consequence of which al- 
most any chance by operation should be quickly seized by snigeons mther 
than trust the lives of patients to the infinitesimal chance of recoveiy, it 
would seem that tiie profession should carefully consider and discuss the feasi- 
bility of any pi-ocedure in this direction, no matter how hj'pothetic. 

Hall'* states that his experience in the study of cardiac wounds, chiefly 
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on gflinG-aiiiniftls^ "would lead hiiu to the coucluriiou that tiiinsvcrsc wounds of 
the lower portions of the heart, gwing rise to puuctures rather than extensive 
lacerations, do not coninionly cause cessation ol life for a time varviug Iroin 
some considerable fraction of a minute to many minutes or even hours, ajid 
especially if the puncture be valvular in character, so as to prevent the los'^ 
of much blood. However, if the wound involve the base of the organ, with 
extensive laceration of the surrounding parts, death is practically instantane- 
ous. It would seem that injury to the muscular walls of the heart is much 
less efficient in the production of immediate death than destruction of the 
cardiac nervous mechanism, serious irritation of the latter producing almost 
instantaneous death from shock. In addition, Hall cites several of the 
instances on which he based his conclusions. He mentions two wild geese 
wliich flew respectively \ and | of a mile after having been shot through the 
heart, each vdtli a pellet of BB shot, the base in each instance being iiuiii- 
jured ; in several instances antelope and deer ran several i-ods after being 
shot with a rifle ball in a similar manner ; on the other hand, death was prac- 
tically instantaneous in several of these animals in which the base of the heart 
was extensively lacerated. Again, death may roult instantaneously from 
wounds of the precordial region, or accoiHling to Erichsen, if held directly 
over the heart, from the discharge of a pistol containing powder alone, a result 
occasionally seen after a blow on the precordial region. It is well, howc\’or, 
to state that in times of excitement, one may receive an injury which will 
shortly prove fatal, and yet not be aware of the fact for some time, perhaps 
even for several minutes. It would appear that the nciTous system is so 
highly tuned at such times, that it does not respond to reflex irritations as 
readily as in the absence of excitement. 


Instances of Survival after Cardiac Injuries. — ^AVe briefly cite the 
principal interesting instances of cardiac injuries in which death has been 
delayed for some time, or from which the j 7 atient ultimately racovered. 

Par6°*8 relates the case of a soldier who received a blow from a halberd, 
penetrating the left ventricle, and who walked to the surgeon’s tent to have 
his wound dressed and then to his own tent 250 yards away. Diemerbroeek * 
mentions two instances of long survival after cardiac injuries, in one of which 
the patient ran 60 paces after receiving the wound, had complete com]>n';ure 
of mind, and survived nine days. There is au instance’’ in which a man 
ran 400 paces after penetration of the left ventricle, and lived for five hours. 
JkIorand573 gives an instance of survival for five day.^t after wotmd of the 
right ventricle. Saucerotte® speaks of survival for three days after injury’ 


to the heart. 

Babington'^ speaks of a case of heart-injury, caused by transfixion by a 
bayonet, in which the patient survived nine hours. Other older cjise^ aie as 
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follows : rEcliise,® seven days ; the Ephemerkles, four and six days ; Col de 
Yilars, twelve days; Marcuccij'* eighteen days; Bartholiniis,® five days; 
Diii-andc/ five days ; Boyer, five days ; Capelle,® twenty-six hours ; Fahner, 
eleven days ; ilarigues,^ thirteen days ; Morgagni, eight days ; la Motto, « 
twelve hours ; Rhodius,'* Riedlin,* two days ; Saviard,™ eleven days ; Sen- 
nert, J tliree days ; Triller,’^ fourteen days ; and Tulpius,* two and fifteen days ; 
and Zittnian,™ eight days. 

The Due de Berri, heir to the French throne, who was assassinated in 
1826, lived several hours with one of his ventricles opened. His surgeon, 
Dupuytren, was rejuimanded for keeping the wound open with a probe intro- 
duced every two hours, but this procedure has its advocates at the present day. 
Randall" mentions a gunshot wound of the right ventricle which did not cause 
death until the sixty-seventh day. Grant® describes a wound in which a ball 
from a revolver entered a little to the right of the sternum, between the carti- 
lages of the 5th and 6th ribs, and then entered the right ventricle about an 
inch from the apex. It emerged from the lower part, passed through the 
diaphragm, the cardiac end of the stomach, and lodged in tire lefib kidney. 
Tlie patient remained in a state of collapse fifteen hours after being shot, and 
with little or no nourishment lived twenty-six days. At tlie postinoriem ex- 
amination the wounds in the organs were found to be healed, but the cicatrices 
were quite evident. Bowling •• gives a case of gunshot wound of the shoulder 
in which death resulted eleven weeks after, the bullet being found in the left 
ventricle of the heart. Thompson ’ has reported a bayonet wound of the 
lieart, after the reception of which the patient lived four days. The bayonet 
entered the ventricle about li inches from the left apex, traversing the left 
wall obli({Uely, and making exit close to the septum ventriculorura. Rob- 
ert.'^i ' mentions a man who ran 60 yards and lived one hour after being shot 
througli botli lungs and the right auricle. Curran ® mentions the case of a 
soldier who, in 1809, was wounded by a bullet which entered his body to the 
left of the sternum, between the 2d and 3d ribs. He was insensible a half 
hour, and w’as carried aboard a fighting ship crowded with sailors, Tliere 
was little hemoi'rhage from his wound, and he survived fourteen days. At 
the postmortem examination some interesting facts were revealed. It was 
ft mud that the right ventricle was ti'ansversely opened for about an inch, the 
ball having ponctiated its anterior surface, near the origin of the pulmonaiy 
artcty (Fig. 220). The ball was found loose in the pericai’diura, where it had 
fallen during the necropsy. There was a circular lacerated opening in the 
tricuspid valve, and the ball must have been in the right auricle during the 
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fourteen days in which the man lived. Vite mentions an example of remark- 
able tenacity of life after reception of a cardiac wound, the subject living four 
days after a knife-wound penetrating the chest into the iJericardial sac and pass- 
ing through the left ventricle of the heart into the opposite wall. Boone speaks 
of a gunshot wound in which death was postponed until the thirteenth day, 
Bullock ® mentions a case of gunshot wound in which tlie ball was found 
lodged in the cavity of the ventricle four days and eighteen hours after inflic- 
tion of the wound. Carnochan ^ describes a penetrating wound of the heart 
in a subject in whom life had been protracted eleven days. After death the 
bullet was found buried and encysted in the heart. Holly ® reports a case of 
pistol-shot wound through the right ventricle, septum, and aorta, with the 
ball in the left ventricle. There was apparent recovery in fourteen days and 
sudden death on the fifty-fifth day. 

Hamilton^ gives an instance of 
a shoemaker sixty-three years old 
who, while carrying a bundle, fell 
with rupture of the heart and lived 
sevei’al minutes. On postmortem ex- 
amination an opening in the heart was 
found large enough to admit a blow- 
pipe. Noble s speaks of duration of 
life for five and a half days after rup- 
ture of the heart ; and there are in- 
stances on record in which life has 
been prolonged for thirteen hours** 
and for fifty-three hours * after a simi- 
lar injury. Glazebrook^ reports the 
case of a colored man of thii’t)', of 
powerful physique, who was admitted 
to the Freedmen’s Hospital, AVash- 
ington, D. C., fit 12.30 a. m., on Fcbruaiy 5, 1895. Upon examination by 
the surgeons, an incised wound was discovered one inch above the left nipple, 
3 J inches to the left of the median line, the incision being 2 J inches in length 
and its direction parallel with the 3d rib. The man’s general condition 
was fairly good, and the wound was examined. It was impossible to trace 
its depth further than the 3d rib, although probmg was resorted to ; it was 
therefore considered a simple wound, and dressed accordingly. Tuelve 
lioiu’s later symptoms of intenial hemorrhage were noticed, and at 8 a. 5I., 
February 6th, the man died after surviving his injiuy thirty-two hours. A 
necropsy was held three hours after deatli, and an oblique incision | inch in 



Fig. 220.-Wouiid of the licart; survual, fourteen days 
(Curr.’in). 
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length -n-as found through the cartilage-end of the 3d rib. A pimilar 
wound was next found in the pericardium, and upon examining the heart 
there was seen a clean, incised wound i inch in length, directly into the right 
ventricle, the endocardial wound being inch long. Both the pericardium 
and left pleura were distended with fresh blood and large clots. Church ® 
reports a case of gunshot wound of the heart in a man of sixtj'-seven who 
sinwived three hours. The wound had been made by a pistol bullet (32 
caliber), was situated 1^ inches below the mammary line, and slightly to the 
left of the center of the sternum ; through it considerable blood had escaped. 
The postmortem examination showed that the ball had pierced the sternum 
just above the xiphoid cartilage, and had entered the pericardium to the right 
and at the lower part. The sac was filled with blood, both fresh and clotted. 
There was a ragged wound in the anterior wall i inch in diameter. The 
wound of exit was f inch in diameter. After traversing the heart the ball 
had penetrated the diajDhragm, wounded the omentum in several places, and 
become lodged under the skin posteriorly between the 9th and lOth ribs. 
Cliurch adds that the “ Index Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library ” at 
Wasliington contains 22 cases of direct injur}' to the heart, all of which lived 
longer than his case : 17 lived over three days ; eight lived over ten days ; 
hvo lived over tn'ent}'-five days ; one died on the fift}’-fifth d.ny, and there 
were three well-authenticated recoveries. Purple’^ tabulates a list of 42 cases 
of heart-injury -which survived from thirty minutes to seventj’ days. 

Fourteen instances of gunshot wounds of the heart have been collected 
from U. S. Army reports,' in all of -which death followed veiy promptly, ex- 
cept in one instance in which the patient survived fifty hours. In another 
case the patient lived twenty-six hours after i^eception of the injury, the coni- 
cal pistol-ball passing tlirough the anterior margin of the right lobe of the 
lung into the pericai^ium, through the right auricle, and again entered the 
right pleural cavit}', passing through the posterior margin of the lower lobe of 
the right lung ; at the autopsy it was found in the right pleural cavity. The 
left lung and cavity were perfectly normal. The right lung was engorged 
and somewhat compressed by the blood in the pleural cavity. The pericai'- 
dium was much distended and contained from six to eight ounces of partially 
coagulated blood. There was a fibrinous clot in the left ventricle. 

Nonfatal Cardiac Injuries. — ^lil’^ounds of the heart are not necessarily 
fatal. Of 401 cases of cardiac injury collected by Fischer ^ there were as 
many as 50 recoveries, the diagnosis being confirmed in 33 instances by an 
autopsy in which there were found distinct signs of the cardiac injiuy. By 
a peculiar arrangement of the fibers of tlie heart, a wound transverse to one 
layer of fibere is in the direction of another layer, and to a ceitain extent, 
therefore, valvular in function ; it is probably from this fact that punctured 
wounds of the heart are often attended ■^rith little or no bleeding. 
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Among the older writers, several instances of nonfatal injuries to the 
heart are recoi’ded. Before the present century scientists had observed game- 
animals that had been wounded in the heart in tlie course of their lives, and 
after their ultimate deatli such direct evidence as die presence of a bullet 
or an arrow in their hearts was found. Eodericus a Veiga tells the story of 
a deer that was killed in hunting, and in whose heart was fixed a piece of 
ari'ow that appeared to have been there some time. Glandorp® experiment- 
produced a nonfatal wound in the heart of a mbbit. Wounds of the 
heart, not lethal, have been rcjjortcd bj'^ Benivenius,*®® Marcellus Donatus, 
Schott, ® Stalpart van der Wiel,‘* and Wolft*. Ollenrot reports an additional 
instance of recoveiy from heart-injuiy, but in his case tlic wound was only 
superficial. 

There is a recent case® of a boy of fourteen, who was wounded in the 
heart by a pen-knife stab. The boy was discharged cured from the Middle- 
sex Hospital, but three niontlis after the reception of the injury he was taken 
ill and died. A postmortem examination showed that tlie right ventricle had 
been penetrated in a slanting direction ; the cause of death was apople.xy, 
produced by the weakening and tliinning of the heaif s walls, the effect of the 
•Avound. Tillaux ^ reports the case of a man of sixty-five, the victim of gen- 
eral paralysis, Avho passed into his dicst a blade 16 cm. long and 2 mm. 
broad. The wound of puncture Avas 5 cm. below the nipple and 2 cm. to 
the outside. The left; side of die chest Avas emphysematous and ecchymosed. 
The heart-sounds Averc regular, and the elcA'ation of the skin by the blade 
coincided Avith the Amntricular systole. The blade Avas removed on die fol- 
loAAung day, and tlie patient gradually impiwed. Some thirteen months after 
he had expectoration of blood and pus and soon died. At the necropsy it 
AAms seen that the AA'ouud had inAmlved both lungs ; the posterior AA^all of the 
A’^entricle and the inferior lobe of the right lung Avere tiuAmrsed from beforo 
backAvard, and from left to right, but die Amntricular caAuty was not pene- 
trated. Strange to say, the blade had passed between the vertebral column 
and the esophagus, and to the right of the aorta, but had AAmiiuded neither of 
these organs. 

O’Connor mentions a graduate of a British University avIio, with suicidal 
intent, transfixed his heart Avidi a darning-needle. It was extracted by a 
pair of watchmaker’s pliers. In five days the symptoms had all abated, and 
the Avould-be suicide Avas Avell enough to start for the Continent. Miihlig s 
AA'as consulted by a mason avIio, ten yoirs before, had received a bloAv from 
a stiletto near the left side of die sternum. The cicatiix AA'as plainly visible, 
but the man said he had been able to perform his daily labors, although at 
the present time suffering from intense dyspnea and anasarca. A loud bel- 
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loivs-sound could be heard, which the man said had been audible since the 
time of reception of the injuiy. This was a double bruit accompanying sys- 
tole, and entirely obscuring the physical signs. Troin this time the man 
speedily failed, and after his death there were cicatricial signs found, particu- 
larly on tlie wall of the left ventricle, together with patency of the interven- 
tricular septum, with signs of cicatrization about this rent. At the side of 
the left ventricle the rent was twice as large and lined with cicatricial tissue. 

Stelzner" mentions a young student who attempted suicide by thrasting a 
darning-needle into his heart. He complained of pain and dyspnea ; in 
twenty-four houre his symptoms increased to such an extent that operation 
was deemed advisable on account of collapse. The 5th rib was resected and 
tlie pleural cavity opened. When the pericardial sac was incised, a tcasjTOOn- 
ful of turbid fluid oozed out, and the needle was felt in an oblique position in 
die right ventricle. B 3 ’ pressure of a finger passed under the heai-t, the c.ve 
of the needle was pressed thmigh the anterior wall and fixed on the opera- 
tor’s finger-nail. An attempt to remove bj’ the forceps fiiiled, as the violent 
movements of the heart drew the needle back into the cavity. About this 
stage of the operation an unfortunate accident happened — ^the iotloform tam- 
pon, which protected the exposed pleural cavity, was drawn into this cavity 
during a deep inspiration, and could not be found. Iforivithstanding subse- 
quent pneumothorax and extensive pleuritic effusion, the patient made a good 
recoveiy at the end of the fourth week and at the time of rei>ort it was still 
uncertain whether the needle remained in the heart or had wandered into the 
mediastinum. During the discussion which followed the report of this case, 
Hahn showed a portion of a knitting-needle which had been removed flora 
tlie heart of a girl during life. The extraction was veiy slow in order to 
allow of coagulation along the course of the wound in the heart, and to guard 
against hemorrhage into tlie pericardial sac, which is so often the cause of 
death in punctured wounds of this orgsin. Hahn remarked that the pulse, 
which before the removal had been ven' rapid, sank to 90. 

Marlvs repoi'ts the case of a stab-wound penetrating the left 9th inter- 
costal space, the diaphragm, pleura, pericardium, and apex of the heart. It 
was necessary to enlarge the wound, and, under an anesthetic, after removing 
one and one-half inches of the 9th and lOtli ribs, the wound iras thoroughly 
packed with iodoform gauze and in twentj^-oue daj's the patient racovered. 
Lavender® mentions an incised wound of tlie heart peneti’ating tlie right ven- 
tricle, from which the patient recovered. Pnriile ^ gives an account of a recov- 
eiy from a wound penetrating botii ventricles. The diagnosis was confirmed 
by a necropsy nine j'ears thereafter. Stoll * records a nonfatal injuiy to the 
heart. 

Mastin ^ reports the case of a man of thirty-two who was shot by a SS-Ciili- 
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ber ’\A^inchcster, Iroin :ui jiml)usli, at a distance of 1 10 yards. The ball entered 
near the chest posteriorly on the left side just lielowand to the outer angle of 
the scjtpula, passed between the 7th and 8th ribs, and made its exit from 
the intercostal space of the 4th and .>111 ribs, 2^ inches from the nipple. A 
line drawn from the wound of entrance to that of exit would pass exactly 
through the right ventricle. After receiving the wound the man wallced about 
twenty steps, and then, f'cliug very weak from profuse hemorrhage from the 
front of the wound, he sat down. With little or no treatment the wound 
closed and steady improvement set in ; the patient was discharged in three 
weeks. As the man was still living at last reports, the exact amount of dam- 
age done in the tniek of the bullet is not known, altlioiigh Mastin’s supposi- 
tion is that the heart was iKMiclnited. 

j\Icllicham]) " s|)eaks of a gun^.liot wound of the heart with recovery, and 
Pord *' i-ecoi-ds an instance in which a w<iund of the heart by a buckshot was 
followed by ivcovcry. O’Connor reports a ease under his ol)servation in 
which a pistol-ball passed through three «)f the four cavities of the heart and 
lodged in the root of the right lung. The patient, a boy of fifteen, died of the 
elfects of Ciirdiac disease throe ycais and two motiths later. Bell mentions a 


ciisc in which, six years after tin* receipt of a gunshot wound of the chest, a 
ball was found in the right veiitriele. Chri^ti■‘on speaks of an instance in 
which a bullet was found in the heart of a soMier in Bermuda, with no appar- 
ent signs of an opening to aeeount for its cntranct*. There is a case on record 
of a boy of fourteen who was shot in the riglit shoulder, the bullet entering 
through the right upper border of the trapezius, two inches from the acromion 
proce.^s. TJjO'C who examined him supposed the ball was lodged near the 
sternal end of the clavicle, four or live itiches from where it entered. In 
about six weeks the I)oy was at his labors. Five years later he was attacked 
with severe pneumonia and then fir-Jt noticed tumultuous action of the heart 
Avhich continued to increase after his recovery. Afterwaixl the pulsation could l)e 
heard ten or 12 feet away. He died of another attack of pneumonia fifteen 


years later and the heart was found to be two or three times its natui'al size, 
soft and flabby, and, on ojiening the right ventricle, a bullet was discovered 
embedded in its walls. TJicrc was no scar of entrance discernible, though the 


pericardium was adherent. Bifti of Milan ^ describes the case of a lunatic 
M'ho died in consecpicncc of gangrene of the tongue from a bite in a paroxysm 
of mania. At the necropsy a needle, six cm. in length, was found transfixing 
the heart, with Avhich the relatives of the deceased said lie had stabbed him- 
self twenty-two months prior to his death. There is a collection of cases ^ in 
which bullets have been Io<lged in the heart from tiventy to thirty years. 

Balch B reports a case in AAdiich a leaden bullet remained tAveuty years in 
the Avails of the heart. Hamilton*' mentions an instance of gunshot Avound 
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of the heartj in which for twenty years a ball was embedded in the wall of 
the right ventricle, deatli ultimately being caused by pneumonia. Ifcedlcs 
have quite frequently been found in the heart after death ; Graves, Learning, 
Martin, Neill, Piorry, Ryerson, and others record such cases. Callender " 
mentions recovery of the patient after removal of a needle from the heart. 

Garangeot mentions an aged Jesuit of sevent 5 ’’-two, who had in the sub- 
stance of liis heart a bone 4i inches long and possibly an inch thick. This 
case is probably one of ossification of the cardiac muscle ; in the same conneo- 
tion Battolini says that the heart of Pope Urban VII. contained a bone shaped 
like the Arab T. 

Among the older writers we frequently read of haire, worms, and snakes 
being found in the ca\uties of tlie heart. The Ephemerides, Zacutus Lusi- 
tanus, Par6, Swinger, Riverius, and Senac are among the authorities who 
mention this circumstance. The deception was possibly due to tlie presence 
of loose and shagg}' membrane attached to the cndocai'dial lining of the heart, 
or in some cases to echinococci or ti'ichiiue. A strange case of foreign body 
in the heart was reported some time since in England. The patient luid 
swallowed a tliorn of tlie Prunus spinosa (Linn.), which had penetrated the 
esophagus and the pericai'dium and entered the heart. A postmortem exami- 
nation one year afterward confirmed tliis, as a contracted cic.atrix wsis plainly 
visible on the posterior surface of the heart about an inch above the apex, 
through which the thorn had penetrated the right ventricle and lodged in the 
tricuspid valve. The supposition was that the tliorn had been swallowed 
while eating radishes. Buck ® mentions a case of hydatid cysts in the ivall of 
the left ventricle, with rupture of the cysts and sudden death. 

It is surprising the extent of injury to the pericardium Nature will toler- 
ate. In his “ Comment on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates,” Cardanus says ' 
that he witnessed tlie excision of a poition of the iiericardium with tlie subse- 
quent cure of the jiatieut. According to Galen, Marulus, the son of Minio- 
graphus, recovered after a similar operation. Galen also adds, that upon one 
occasion he removed a portion of carious sternuni and found the pericai'- 
diuni in a putrid state, leaving a portion of tlie heart naked. It is said that 
in the presence of Leucatel and several theologians, Fraiipois Botta opened 
the body of a man who died after an extended illness and found the pericai'- 
diuin putrefied and a great portion of tlie heart destroyed, but the remaining 
portion still slightly palpitating. In this connection Young nieiitions a pa- 
tient of sretj-^-five who in January, 1860, injured his right thumb and lost 
the last joint by sivelliug and necrosis. Chloroform was adininistcrcd to ex- 
cise a portion of the necrosed bone and death ensued. Postmortem examin.a- 
tion revealed gangrene of the heart and a remarkable tendency to gangrene 
elsewhere (omentum, small intestines, skin, etc.). Recently, Dalton ® recoids 
a remarkable case of stab-wound of the pericai’dium until division of the inter- 
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costal artery, upon which he operated. An incision eight inches long was 
made over the 4th rib, six Inches of the rib were resected, the bleeding inter- 
costal artery was ligated, the blood was turned out of the pericardial cavit}', 
this cavity being irrigated with hot water. The wound in the pericardium, 
which was two inches long, was sutured and the external Avound was closed. 
Kecovery followed. Harris gives an instance of a man avIio AA'as injured by 
a bar of iron falling on his shoulder, producing a compound fracture of the 
ribs as Ioav as the /th, aud laying the heart and Inngs bare without seriously 
injuring the pericardium. 

Rupture of the heart from contusion of the chest is not abvays instantly 
fatal. According to Ashhurst, Gamgee has collected 28 cases of rupture of 
this viscus, including one observed by himself. In nine of these cases there 
Avas no fracture, aud either no bruise of the parietes or a Amiy slight one. 
The pericardium Avas intact in at least half of the cases, and in 22 in AA'hich 
the precise seat of lesion AA'as noticed the right ventricle AA-as ruptured in eight, 
the left in three, the left auricle in seven, the right in four. The longest period 
during AA'hich any patient survived the injury was fourteen hours. 

Among the older Avriters Avho note this traumatic injury are Fine, avIio 
mentions concussion rupturing the right ventricle, and Liuhvig, aa'Iio reports 
a similar accident. Johnson*’ mentions rupture of the left ventricle in a 
paroxysm of epilepsy. There is another species of rupture of the heart AAdiich 
is not traumatic, in Avhich the rupture occurs spontaneously, the predisposing 
cause being fatty degeneration, dilatation, or some other pathologic in’ocess 
in the cardiac substance. It is quite possible that the older instances of A\diat 
Avas kuoAvn as “ broken-heart,” AAdiich is still a by-Avord, Avere really cases in 
AA'hich violent emotion had produced rupture of a degenerated cardiac AA’all. 
Wright ® giA'cs a case of spontaneous rupture of the heart in AAdiich death did 
not occur for forty-eight hours. Barth has collected 24 cases of spontaneous 
rupture of the heart, aiul in CA'ciy instance the seat of lesion AA’as in the left 
A’^entricle. It Avas noticed that in some of these cases the rupture did not take 
place all at once, but by repeated minor lacerations, death not ensuing 
in some instances for from tAVO to elcA^en days after the first manifestation of 
serious .symptoms. A more recent analysis is giA’en by Meyer of cases re- 
ported since 1870 :** Moyer collects 25 cases of rupture of the left A^entricle, 
seA'en of the right Amntricle, and four of the right auricle. Within the last 
year Ceilings ® has reported a case of idiopathic rupture of the heart in a man 
of fifty-three, aa^Iio had alAA'ays lived a temperate life, and Avhose only trouble 
had been dyspepsia and a AA'^eak heart. There AA'as no history of rheumatism 
or rheumatic fever. The man’s father had died suddenly of heart disease. 
After feeling out of sorts for a time, the man experienced seA'ere pain in the 
precordium and felt too ill to leave his bed. He gradually became Avoise and 
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sick after taking food. Speech became thick, the mouth Avas drawn to the right, 
and the right eye was partial!}' closed. The left arm became paralyzed, then 
the right leg. The tongue deviated to the right on protrusion. Tiie sphinc- 
ters AA'ere unaffected. The heart sounds were faint and without added sounds, 
The m.an AA-as moved to a Avater-bed, his body and head being kept horizontal, 
and great care being taken to aA'oid sudden moA'einent. Later, aa'Iicii his 
pelvis AA’as raised to alloAV the introduction of a bed-pan, almost instantaneous 
death ensued. Upon postmortem examination prolonged and careful search 
failed to reveal any microscopic cliangc in the brain, its vessels, or the meninges. 
On opening the pericardium it AA'as found to be filled AA'ith blood-clot, and on 
AA'ashing this aAA'ay a laceration about 1 J inches in length aams found in the left 
ventricle ; the aperture Avas closed by a recent clot. Tlie caA’itics of the heart 
AA'ere dilated, the AA’alls thin and in adA'anced stage of fatty degeneration. There 
was no A'ah'ular disease. The aorta and its main branches Avere atheromatous. 
Both lungs contained calcifying tubercle ; the abdomen AA’as loaded Avith fat j 
the spleen AA’as soft ; the kidneys AA’cre engorged, but otherwise healthy. 

Stokes" gives the case of a man Avho aa'us scA’crcly crushed betAveen the anus 
of a AA'ater-AA'heel of great size .and the erabanknicnt on Avhich the axle of the 
w-heel AA’as suppoi’ted ; a peculiar iactor of the injmy being that his heart AA’as 
displaced from left to right. At the time of report, after rccovci’y from 
tlic injuiy, the patient exhibited remarkable tolerance of great doses of digi- 
talis. AVhen not taking digitalis, his pulse Avas 100 to 120, regular, and never 
intermittent. 

H 3 rpertrophy of the Heart. — ^The heart of a man of oixlinaiy’ size 
weighs nine ounces, and that of a AA’oman eight ; in cases of liypcrtraphy, 
tliese AA’eights may be doubled, although AA’cights aboA’c 25 ounces arc rare. Ac- 
cording to Osier, BeA’erly Kobinson describes a heart Avcighing 53 ounces, 
and Dulles has reported one AA’eigliing 48 ounces. Among other modern rec- 
ords are the folloAA’ing; Fifty and one-half ounces,*’ 57 ounces,' and one 
weighing four pounds and six ounces.'* The Ephemerides “ contains an in- 
credible accouiAt of a heart that AA’eighed 14 jyounds. FaA’clU describes a 
heart that only AA’eighed 34 ounces. 

Wounds of the aorta are almost inA’ariably fatal, although cases are re- 
corded by Pelletan, Heil, Legouest, and others, in AA’hich patients sun’iA’ed 
such AA’ounds for from two months to scA’eral years. Green s mentions a case 
of stab-AA’ound in the suprastenial fossa. The patient died one month after of 
aiiotlier cause, and at tlie postmortem examination the aorta AA’as shoAA’ii to 
liaA’e been opened j the wound in its AA’alls AA’as coA’ered AA’ith a spheric, in- 
durated coagulum. No attempt at union had been made. 

Zillner ** obsen’^ed a penetrating AA’ound of the aorta after AA’hich the patient 
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lived sixteen days, finally dying of pericarditis. Zillner attributed tins cir- 
ciiiustance to the small size of tlie wound, atheroma and degeneration of the 
aorta and slight retraction of the inner coat, together with a possible plugging 
of the pericardial opening. In 1880 Chiai-i said that wliilc dissecting the body 
of a man who died of phthisis, he found a false aneuiysm of the ascending aorta 
with a transverse rupture of the vessel by the side of it, which load completely 
cicatrized. Hill “ reports the case of a soldier who was stabbed with a bowie- 
knife nine inches long and three inches wide. The blade passed tlirough the 
diaphragm, cut off a portion of the liver, and severed the descending aorta at 
a point about the 7th dorsal vertebra ; the soldier lived over three hours 
after complete division of this important vessel. HeiP reports the case of a 
man of thirty-two, a soldier in the Bavarian army, who, in a quarrel in 1812, 
received a stab in the right side. The instrument used was a common table- 
knife, which was passed between the 5tli and 6th ribs, entering the left lung, 
and causing copious hemorrhage. The patient recovered in four months, but 
suffered from amaurosis Avhich had commenced at tlie time of the stab. Some 
months afterward he contracted pneumonia and was readmitted to the hospital, 
dying in 1813, At tlie postmortem the cicatrix in the chest was plainly 
visible, and in the ascending aorta there was seen a wound, directly in the 
track of the knife, which was of irregular border and was occupied by a firm 
coagulum of blood. The vessel had been completely penetrated, as, by laying 
it open, an internal cicatrix was found corresponding to the other. Fatal 
hemorrhage had been avoided in this case by tlie formation of coagulum in the 
wound during the syncope immediately following the stab, possibly aided by 
extended exposure to cold. 

Sundry Cases. — Sandifort mentions a curious case of coalescence 
of the esophagus and aorta, with ulceration and consequent rupture of 
the aorta, the hemorrhage proceeding from the stomach at the moment 
of rupture. 

Heath® had a case of injury to die external iliac arteiy from external 
violence, with subsequent obliteration of the vessel. When the patient was 
discharged no pulse could be found in the leg. 

Dismukes^ reports a case in which die patient had received 13 wounds, 
completely severing the subclavian artery, and, without any medical or surgi- 
cal aid, survived the injury two houre. 

Illustrative of the degree of hemorrhage which may follow an injury so 
slight as that of falling on a needle we cite an instance, reported by a French 
authority,® of a child who picked up a needle, and, while running with it 
to its mother, stumbled and fell, the needle penetrating the 4th intercostal 
space, the broadened end of it remaining outside of the wound. The mother 
seized tlie needle between her teeth and withdrew it, but the child died, before 
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medical aid could be summoned, from internal hemorrhage, causing pulinonaiy 
pressure and dyspnea. 

Rupture of the esophagus is attributable to many causes. Diyden “ 
mentions vomiting as a cause, and Guersant** reports the case of a little girl 
of seven, who, during an attack of fever, niptiired her esophagus by vomiting. 
In 1837 Heyfelder reported the case of a drunkard, who, in a convulsion, 
ruptured his esoidiagiis and died. Williams® mentions a case in which not 
only the gullet, but also the diaphragm, was ruptured in vomiting. In this 
countiy, Bailey** and Fitz® have recorded cases of rupture of the esophagus. 
Brewer®®' relates a parallel instance of rupture from vomiting. All the fore- 
going cases were linear ruptures, but tliere is a unique case given by Bocr- 
haave in 1724, in which the rent was transveree. Ziemssen and Mackenzie 
have both translated from the Latin the report of this case wliich is briefly as 
follows : The patient, Baron de Wassenaer, was years of age, and, 
with the exception that he had a sense of fulness after taking moderate meals, 
he was in perfect health. To relieve this disagreeable feeling he was in the 
habit of taking a cojnous draught of an infusion of “ blessed thistle ” and 
ipecacuanha. One day, about 10.30 in the evening, when he had taken no 
supper, but had eaten a rather hearty dinner, he was bothered by a peculiar 
sensation in liis stomach, and to relieve this he swallowed about three tumbler- 
fids of his usual infusion, but to no avail. He then tried to excite vomiting 
by tickling the fauces, when, in retching, he suddenly felt a violent pain j he 
diagnosed his own ease by sajdng that it was ‘*thc bursting of something near 
the pit of the stomach.” He became prostrated and died in eighteen and 
one-half hours ; at the necropsy it was seen that without any previously exist- 
ing signs of disease the esophagus had been completely rent across in a trans- 
verse direction. 

Schmidtmuller ^ mentions seijaration of the esojihagus from the stomach ; 
and Flint® reports tlie history of a boy of seven who died after being treated 
for worms and cerebral symptoms. After death the contents of the stomach 
Avere found in the abdominal cavity, and the esophagus was completely sepa- 
rated from the stomach. Flint belier'ed the separation Avas postmortem, and 
Avas possibly due to the softening of the stomach by the action of the gastric 
acids. In this connection ma}* be mentioned the case reported b}" Hanford ** 
of a man of tAA^enty-three who had an attack of heraatemesis and mclaneiua 
tAA'o years before death. A postmortem was made five hours after death, and 
there Avas so much destruction of the stomach by a process resembling diges- 
tion that only the pyloric and cai'diac onfices AA'ere Ausible. Hanford suggests 
that this AA'as an instance of antemortem digestion of the stomach AA’hich jfliys- 
iologists claim is impossible. 
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Xfurly all cases of rupture of the stomach ave due to caveinonia, ulcev, 
or point* similar coiulitioii, although there have heeii iuptauccs of mjiture from 
jiroppui-c and distention. ’Wunsehheim” rei>orls the case of a man of fifty- 
two who for six mouths jire'seuted symptoms ot ga.‘'trie der.iiigemcut, and 
who finally sustained spontaneous rupture of the jm^ti-rior horder of the 
ptumaeh due to overdistention. There was a tear two inches long, beginning 
near the caiiliac end and running parallel to the lesser curvature. The mar- 
gin of the tear showed no evidence ol digestion. Tliere were obstructing 
esophageal neoplasm's about lOi inclus from the teeth, which prevented 
vomiting. In reviewing the literature Wuiischlu'im found only six cases of 
ppontancotis rupture of the stomaeli. Arl«»n *’ reports the ease of a negro of 
fifty who putlered from tympanites. Ho was a hard drinker and had been 
appiratetl scvcnil times, gas heavily laden with oditrs of the milk of asafetida 
licing discharged witli a violent rush. The man finally died of his malady, 
and at po-stmortem it was found that Id's stsnnaeh had burst, showing a slit 
four iuehe.s long. The g:dl bhulder contained two cpiarts of inspissated bile. 

Fulton ® mentions a ease of rupture of the e-Jophageal end of a stomach in a 
child. The colon was oitormouslv distended and the walls thickened. "Wlien 
throe mouths old it wu'* neee''saty to puncture the bowel for distention. 
Collins 'Mcscribes spontaneous rupttirc of the stomach in a woman of seventy- 
four, the pubject of htteral ctirvaturc of the spine, who had frccpient attacks 
of indigoption and tympaidtos. On the day of death there was considerable 
distention, and a gentle jiurgativc and aiitispasinodie wore given. Just 
before dcatli a sudden cxjilosive sound was heard, followed by collapse. A 
necrepsy showed a rupture two inches long and tuo inches from the pyloric 
end. IjallcmaiuH mentions an iiHtanee of the rupture of the coats of the 
stomach by the act of vomiting. The patient w;is a woman who liad sufl'crcd 
with indigestion five or sl.v niontbs, but bad been relieved by strict regimen. 
After indulging her appetite to a greater extent than U'^iial, she experienced 
nausea, and made violent and ineffectual ellbrls to discharge the contents of 
the stomach. AVbilc sulfering great agony she experienced a sensation as if 
.soinetbing u’as tearing in the lower part of lier belly. The woman uttered 
.several screams, fell unconscious, and died that niglit. Postmortem examina- 
tion showed that the anterior and middle jxirt of the .stomach were torn 
obliquely to the extent of live inches. The tear extended from the .smaller 
toward the greater curvature. The edge.s were thiu and irregular and ]>rc- 
sonted no marks of di.sea.so. The cavity oi tlic ])eritoncnm was full of lialf- 
dlgp.stod food. The rccord.s of St. Bartholomew’s Hosjutal, London, con- 
tain the account of a man of thirty-four wlio for two years had been the 
subject of ])aroxy.siual ])aiu in the stomach. The jiaiiis usually continued foi 
several hoiins and sub.sldcd with vomiting. At St. Bavtholonicw s he had an 
attack of vomiting after a dcl)auch. On the follo^ving day he was seized 
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with vomiting accompanied by nausea and flatus, and after a sudden attack 
of pain at the pit of the stomach ndiich continued for two hours, he died. A 
ragged opening at the esophageal orifice, on the anterior surface of the 
stomach was found. This tear extended from below the lessor cun’ature to 
its extremity, and was four inches long. There were no signs of gastric 
carcinoma or ulcer. 

Clarke'* reports the case of a Hindoo of t\veutj'-two, under treatment for 
ague, who, without jiain or A’omiting, suddenly fell into collapse and died 
twent}''-three hours later. He also mentions a case of rupture of the stomach 
of a woman of uncertain history, who was supposed to have died of cholera. 
The examination of the bodies of both cases showed true rupture of the stom- 
ach and not mere perforation. In both cases, at the time of rupture, the 
stomach was empty, and the gastric juice had digested oif the capsules of the 
spleens, thus alloAving the escape of blood into the abdominal cavities. The 
seats of rupture were on the anterior walls. In the first case the coats of the 
stomach were atropliied and thin. In the second the co.'its were healthy and 
not even softened. There was absence of softening, erosion, or rupture on 
the posterior ■walls. 

As illustrative of the amount of paralytic distention that is possible, Bam- 
berger mentions a case in which 70 pounds of fluid filled the stomach. 

Voluntary Vomiting. — ^It is an interesting fact that some peraons exhibit 
the power of contracting the stomach at will and expeling its contents without 
nausea. Montfigre mentions a distinguished member of the Faculty of Paris, 
■who, by his own volition and Avithout nausea or any A’iolent efforts, could 
A'omit the contents of his stomach. In his translation of “ Spallanzani’s Ex- 
periments on Digestion ” Sennebier reports a similar instance in Geneva, in 
Avhich the A'oraiting was brought about by swallonnng air. 

In discussing -wounds and otlier injuries of the stomach no chapter 
Avould be complete without a description of the celebrated case of Alexis St. 
Martin, whose accident has been the means of conti'ibuting so much to the 
knowledge of the physiologj* of digestion. Tliis man Avas a French Canadian 
of good constitution, I'obust and healthy, and Avas employed as a A'oyagcur by 
the American Fur Company. On June 16, 1822, Avhen about eighteen ycare 
of age, he aatis accidentally Avounded by a discharge from a musket. The 
contents of the Aveapon, consisting of poAvder and duck-shot, entered his left 
side from a distance of not more than a yaixl off. The charge Avas directed 
olfliqnely forAA'anl and iiiAAmvl, literally bloAA’ing off tlic integument and inus- 
elc? for a simcc about the size of a man’s hand, carrying aAA’ay the anterior 
half of the 6th rib, fracturing the oth rib, lacerating the loAA’cr portion of 
the loAA’cst lobe of tlie left lung, and perforating the diaphragm and the 
stomach. Tire AA'hole mass of the discharge together AA'ith fragments of cloth- 
ing AA’ore driA'en into the muscles and caA'itj’ of the chest. AVhen first seen 
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by Dr. Beaumont about a half hour after the aecidcut, a portion of the lung, 
as large as a turkey’s egg was fouiul protruding tlirongh the external wound. 
The j)rotruding lung was laeerated and burnt. Jmniediately liclow this was 
another protrusion, whieh prove<l to he a jiortion of the .stoinaeh, lacomted 
through all its coats. Througli an orifice, large enough to .admit a fore-finger, 
oozed the remnants of llie foorl ho Ji.ad t.aken for breakfast. His injuries 
were dressed ; extensive sloughing cominoneed, and the wound became con- 
siderably enlarged. Portions <»f the Iniig, cartilages, ribs, and of the ensiform 
process of the .‘iternnm came away. In a year from the time of the accident, 
the wound, with the exec'ption (»f a (i^tulou.s aperture of the stomach and side, 
had comjdctely cicatrized, 'fiiis aperture was about 21 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and through it food tind drink c*onstanlly extruded unless prevented by 
a tent-aimjiress and bandage. The man had so tar recovered as to be able to 
walk and do light w<irk, his dig(vti<»n and apjietite being normal. Some 
months later a small fold or doubling of the stom.achal coats slightly protruded 
until the whole ajierturc was tilled, so as to .supersede the necessity of a com- 
pres>«, the jirotruding coat.s acting a*? a valve when the stomach was fillwl. 
This valvular jwotrusion was ca.sily depressed by the finger. St. Martin suf- 
fered little pain except, from the dej)re.>»sion of the skin. He took his food 
and drink like any healthy person, and fin* eleven yeans remained under Dr. 
Beaumont’s own I'arc in the Doetoi’'.s house as a servant. During this time 
were perfornuHl the experiments on digestion whieh arc so well known. St. 
JIartiii was at all tinns willing to lend himself in the intere.st of phy.siologic 
science. In August, l.STD, The Detroit Lancet contains .advices that St. 
j^fartin was living at that time at St. Thomas, Joliettc County, Province of 
Quebec, Ouiada. At the age of .«eventy-nine ho wa.s comparatively strong 
and well, and had alwav.s been a hard worker. At thi.s time, the opening in 


the .stomach w.a.s nearly an inch in diameter, tind in spite of its per.sistcnce his 
digestion had never failed him. 

Spizharny " relatc.s a remarkable ca.se of gastric fistula in the loin, and 
collects 61 cases of gastric fistula, none of which opened in the loin. Tlic 
patient was a girl of eighteen, who had previously had jicrityjihlitis, followed 
by .ab.sce.s.s’c.s about the n.avel .and lumbar region. Tiro fislul.'o wore found in 
the right loin, and were laid open into one canal, wliich, after partial resection 
of the 12th rib, was dilated and traced inward .and upward, and found to be 
in conncelion Avitli the .stomacli, I^ood was frequelitly found on the dressings, 
but with the careful use of lamjions a cure was elfceted. 

In the olden times wounds of the stomach were not always fatal. The 
cclebr.atcd anatomist, Fallopius, sncce.s.sfully treated two eases in whicli the 
stomach was penetrated so that food pas.scd througli the wound. Jncohus 
Orthaens tells us that in the city of Fiddana there was a soldier who I’cccived 
a wound of the stomach, through which food passed immediately after being 
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swallowed ; he adds that two judicious surgeons stitched the edges of the 
wound to the integuments, thereby effecting a cure. There is another old 
record of a gastric fistula through which some aliment passed during the 
period of eleven years. 

Archer “ tells of a man wlio "was stabbed by a negro, tlie knife entering 
the cartilages of the 4tli rib on the right side, and penetrating the stomach to 
the extent of two inches at a point about two inches below the xiphoid carti- 
lage. The stomachal contents, consisting of bacon, cabbage, and cider, Avere 
evacuated. Shortly after the reception of the injmy, an old soldier sewed up 
the AA'ound with an awl, needle, and Avax-thread ; Archer did not see the 
patient until forty-eight hours afterw'ard, at AA'hich time he cleansed and 
dressed the wound. After a somewhat protracted illness the patient recovered, 
nohvithstanding the extent of injuiy and the primitiA'e mode of treatment. 

TraA'ers'* mentions the case of a Avoman of fifty-three A\'ho, Aritli suicidal 
intent, divided her abdominal parietes beloAV the navel AA'ith a razor, AA'ound- 
ing the stomach in tAA*o places. Through the Avound protruded the greater 
part of the larger cur\-aturc of the stomach ; the arch of the colon and the 
entire greater omentum AA'ere both strangulated. A small portion of the coats 
of the stomach, including the AA'ound, AA’as nipped up, a silk ligature tied 
about it, and the entrails replaced. Two months afterward the patient had 
quite recovered, though the ligature of the stomach had not been seen in the 
stool. Clements ' mentions a robust German of tAA'cnty-two A\'ho AVas stabl)cd 
in the abdomen Avith a dirk, producing an incised AA'ound of the stomach. 
The patient recoA'ered and AA'as retunied to duty the following month. 

There are many cases on record in AA'hich injury of the stomach has been due 
to some mistake or accident in the jii^ling process of knife-SAA'allowing or 
sword-SAA'alloAA'ing. The records of injuries of this nature extend back many 
hundred years, and e\’en in the earlier days the delicate operation of gastrot- 
omy, sometimes AA’ith a successful issue, AA’as performed upon persons who 
had swallowed kniAres. Gross mentions that in 1502 Florian Mathias of 
Bradenbeig removed a knife nine inches long from the stomach of a man of 
thirty-six, folloAA’ed by a successful recovery. Glandorp,®®* from aa’Iioiu, possi- 
bly, Gross deriA’ed his information, relates this memorable case as being under 
the direction of Florianus Matthaesius of Bradenburg. The patient, a natiA’e of 
Prague, had SAvalloAved a knife eight or nine inches long, AA'hich lay pointing 
at the superior portion of the stomach. After it had been lodged in this po- 
sition for scA’cn Aveeks and tAA’o days gastrotomy AA’as performed, and the knife 
extracted; the patient recoA’cred. In 1613 Crollius reports the case of a 
Bohemian peasant aa'Iio had concealed a knife in his mouth, thinking no one 
would suspect he possessed the Aveapon ; AA'liile he AA’as excited it slipped into 
the stomach, from AA’hence it subsequently penetrated through to the skin ; the 
man recoA’ered. There is another old case of a man at Prague aa’Iio sAA'alloAA'ed 
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a knife which some few weeks afterward made its exit from an abdominal 
abscess. Goocli quotes the case of a man, belonging to the Court of Paris, 
who, nine months after swallowing a knife, voided it at the groin. In the 
sixteenth century Laurentius Jouhert ivlates a similar case, the knife having 
remained in the body two yeai-s. Be Biemerbrocck mentions the fact that 
a knife ten inches long was exti'actcd by gjtstrotomy, and placed among the 
rarities in the anatomic chamber of the University at Leyden. The opera- 
tion was done in 1635 at Koenigsherg, by Schwabcu, who for his surgical 
prowess was appointed surgeon to the King of Poland. The patient lived 
eight years after the operation. 

It is said that in 1691, Avhile playing tricks with a knife inches long, 
a country lad of Saxony .swallowed it, point first. He came under the care 
of AVescrern, physician to the Elector of Brandenbnrgh, who successfully ex- 
tracted it, two years and seven month.s aftei’ward, from the pit of the lad's 
stomach. Tlic horn haft of the knife was considcrahlv digested. In 1720 
Hubner'' of Rastembourg operated on a woman who had .swallowed an open 
knife. After the incision it was found that the knife had almost pierced the 
stomach and had excited a slight suppuration. After the operation recovery 
was very jirompt. 

BclP’ of Davenport, Iowa, performed gastrotomy on a man, who, while 
attempting a feat of legerdemain, allowctl a bar of lead, 10^- inches long, Ur 
inches wide, and ounces in weight, to slip into his stomach. The bar was 
removed and the jiaticnt recovered. Gussenbauer'^ gives an account of a 
juggler who turned his head to bow an acknowledgment of applause while 
swalloAving a sword ; lie tlius brought his upper incisors against the sword, 
which broke olf and .slipped into his .stomach. To relieve sutTocation the 
sword was pushed further down. Gastrotomy was performed, and tlic piece 
of sword 11 inches long was extracted; as there was perforation of the 
stomach before the operation, the patient died of peritonitis. 

An hour after ingestion, Bernays of St. Louis successfully removed a knife 
9 J inches long. By means of an army-bullet forceps the knife was extracted 
easily through an incision § inch long in the walls of the stomach. Gross'* 
speaks of a man of thirty who tvas in tlic habit of giving exhibitions of sword- 
swallowing in public houses, and who injured his esophagus to such an extent 
as to cause absce.ss and death. In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, March 1, 1896, there is an extensive list of giistrotomics per- 
formed for the removal of knives and other foreign bodies, from the seven- 
teenth century to the present time. 

The physiologic explanation of sword-swallowing is quite interest- 
ing. We knoAV that when we introduce the finger, a spoon, brush, etc., into 
the throat of a patient, we cause extremely disagreeable symptoms. There 
is nausea, gagging, and considerable hindrance with the function of respira- 
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tion. It tlicrefore seems remarkable that there are people 'Nvhose physiologic 
cotistruction i? such that, -without apparent difficulty, they are enabled to 
swallow a sword many inches long. Many of the exhibitionists allow the 
visitors to touch the stomach and outline the point of the sabre through the 
skin, Tlie sabre used is usually very blunt and of rounded edges, or if 

sharp, a guiding tube of thin metal is previously 
swallowed. The explanation of these exhibitions 
is as follows: The instrument enters the mouth 
and phaiynx, then the esophagus, traverses the 
cardiac end of the stomach, and enters the latter 
as far as the antrum of the pylorus, the small 
culdesac of the stomach. In their normal state in 
the adult these organs arc not in a straight line, 
but are so placed by the piissage of the sword. In 
the first place the head is tluwn back, so that the 
mouth is in the direction of the esophagus, the 
curves of which disappear or become less as the 
sword proceeds (Fig. 221) ; the angle that the 
esophagus makes uith the stomach is obliterated, 
and finally the stomach is distended in the vertical 
diameter and its internal curve disappears, thus 
permitting the blade to traverse the greater diam- 
eter of the stomach. Accoi'ding to Guyot- 
Daubfis,’’^ these organs, in a straight line, extend a distance of from 55 to 
62 cm., and consequently the perfomier is enabled to swallow an instrument 
of this length. The length is divided as follows : — 


Mouth .nud phniynx, 10 to 12 cui. 

Esophagus, 26 to 28 cm. 

Distended stomach, 20 to 22 cm. 


55 to G2 cm. 

These acrobats with the sword have rendered important service to medi- 
cine. It was through the good offices of a sword-swallower that the Scotch 
physician, Stevens, was enabled to make his experiments on digestion. He 
caiNcd this assistant to swallow small metallic tubes pierced with holes. They 
were filled, according to Re.aumnr’s method, with pieces of moat. After a 
certain length of time he would have the acrobat disgorge the tubes, and in 
thi^ way he observed to what degree the process of digestion had taken place. 
It was also prabably the sword-swallower who showed the physicians to what 
c.xtcnt the pharynx could be habituated to contact, and from this resulted the 
invention of the tube of F.auchcr, the csophagc.al sound, lavage of the stomach, 
and illumination of this organ by electric light. Some of these individuals .also 
have the faculty of swallowing several pebble.^, as large even a« hen’s eggs, 
and of di.«!gorging them one by one by simple contractions of the stomach. 



Flp 131.— PasitioD occnpiccl by 
tUc lilailu in the body of a svord- 
swalloircr (aOcrGuj'ot-Danb&i), 
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From time to time in(li\’i(luflls arc seen who possess the jiower of swal- 
lowing pebbles, knives, bits of broken glass, etc., and, in fact, there 
have been recent tricky exhibitionists who claimed to be able to swallow 
poisons, in large quantities, with impunity. Henrion, called “Cassandra,” 
a celebrated example of this class, was born at Metz in 1761. Early in 
life he taught himself to swallow pebbles, sometimes whole and sometimes 
after breaking them with his teeth. He passed himself otF as an American 
savage ; he swallowed as many as 30 or 40 large pebbles a day, demonstrat- 
ing the fact by percussion on the epig-astrie region. With the aid of salts he 
would pass the pebbles and make them do duty the next day. He would 
also swallow live mice and crabs with their claws cut. It was said that when 
the mice were introduced into his mouth, tlicy threw themselves into the 
pharynx where they were immediately sutibcated and then swallowed. The 
next morning they would be passed by the rectum flayed and covci*ed with a 
mucous substance. Henrion continued his calling until 1820, when, for a 
moderate sum, he was induced to swallow some nails and a plated iron spoon 
51- inches long and one ineli in breadth. He died seven days later.® 

According to Bonct, there was a man by the name of Pichard who swal- 
lowed a razor and two knives in the presence of King Charles II. of Eng- 
land, the King himself placing the articles into tl\p man’s mouth. In 1810 
Babbington and Curiy ^^.0 accredited with citing the history of an Ameri- 
can sailor in Guy’s Hospital, London, who frequently swallowed penknives for 
the amusement of his audiences. At first he swallowed four, and three days 
later passed them by the anus ; on another occasion he swallowed 14 of different 
sizes with the same result. Finally lie attempted to gorge himself with 17 
jicnknives, but this performance was followed by horrible pains and alarming 
abdominal symptoms. His excrement was black from iron. After death the 
cadaver was opened and 14 corroded knives were found in die stomach, some 
of the handles being partly digested ; two were found in the pelvis and one 
in the abdominal cavity. Pare®^® recalls the instance of a shepherd who 
suffered distressing symptoms after gulping a knife six inches long. After- 
Avard the knife was abstracted from his groin. Fabricius Hildanus®®^ cites a 
somewhat similar case. 

Early in the century there was a man knoAvn ns the “ Yankee knife-swal- 
lower,” whose name Avas John Cummin^, an American sailor, avIio had per- 
formed his feats in nearly all the ports of the AA'orld. One of his chief per- 
formances Avas swalloAAnng a billiard ball. Poland** mentions a man (possibly 
Cummings) avIio, in 1807, Avas admitted to Guy’s Hospital with dyspeptic 
symptoms Avhich he attributed to knife-sAA'alloAving. His stoiy AA'as dis- 
credited at first; but after his death, in March, 1809, there were 30 or 40 
fragments of knives found in his stomach. One of the back-springs on a 
knife had transfixed the colon and rectum. In the Edinburgh Philosophical 
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Journal for 1825 “ there is an account of a juggler who swallowed a knife 
which remained in his stomach and caused such intense symi)toms that gas- 
trotomy was advised ; the patient, however, refused operation. 

Drake ^ reports a curious instance of polyphagia. The person described 
was a man of twenty-seven who pursued the vocation of a “ sword-swal- 
lower.” He had swallowed a gold watch and chain with a seal and key 
attached ; at another time he swallowed 34 bullets and voided them by the 
anus. At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in August, 1819, in one day and night he 
swallowed 19 pocket-knives and 41 co 2 ) 2 )er cents. This man had commenced 
when a lad of fifteen by swallowing marbles, and soon afterward a small 
penknife. After his death his eso 2 jhagus was found normal, but his stomach 
was so distended as to reach almost to the S 2 )inc of the ilium, and knives were 
found in the stomach weighing one pound or more. In his exhibitions he 
allowed his spectators to hear tlic click of the knives and feel them ns low 
down as the anterior su 2 )erlov S 2 )ine of the ilium. 

The present chief of the dangerous “ 2 M*ofession ” of swoi’d-swallowing is 
Chevalier Cliquot, a French Canadian by birth, whose major trick is to swal- 
low a real bayonet sword, weighted with a cross-bar and t^vo 18-pound dumb- 
bells. He can swallow Avithout difficulty a 22-inch cavalry sword ; formerly, 
in New York, he gave exhibitions of swalloAving fourteen 19-inch bayonet 
swoixls at once. A negro, by the name of Jones, exhibiting not long since in 
Philadelphia, gave hourly exhibitions of his ability to swallow with ira 2 )unity 
pieces of broken glass and china. 

Foreign Bodies in the Alimentary Canal. — ^In the discussion of the 
foreign bodies tliat haA’e been taken into the stomach and intestinal tract pos- 
sibly the most interesting cases, although the least authentic, are those relat- 
ing to living animals, such as fish, insects, or reptiles. It is particularly 
among tlie older Avriters that Ave find accounts of this nature. In the E 2 )heme- 
rides Ave read of a man aa'Iio A^omited a serpent that had cre2)t into his mouth, 
and of another 2 >erson aa^io ejected a beetle that had gained entrance in a similar 
manner. From the same authority aa'b find instances of the Ammiting of live 
fish, mice, toads, and also of the passage by the anus of liA'e snails and snakes. 
Frogs vomited are mentioned by Bartholinus, Dolreus, HellAA'igius, Lentilus, 
Salmuth, and others. A Vege mentions a man aa'Iio sAA’alloAA’cd a young 
chicken AA'hole. Paullini speaks of a peraon who, after great 2 )ain, A’omited a 
mouse AA'hich he had sAA’alloAA'ed. Borellus, Bartholinus, Tiionei', and Yiriclet, 
are among the older authoA’ities mentioning 2)OA’son5 aa’Iio sAvalloAA'cd toads. 
Hippocrates speaks of as2)hyxia from a serpent AA’hich had craAA'led into the 
mouth. 

Borellus states that he kncAA’’ a case of a person aa'Iio A'cmitcd a salamander. 
Plater re 2 )orts tlie SAA'allov'ing of eels and snails. Bhodius mentions 2 >cr- 
Bons who have eaten scoiqnons and spiders AA'itli im2mnitA'. Planchon* 
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■writes of an instance in M'liicli a live spitlev was ejected from tlic bowel j and 
Colini" reports the passage of a live lizard whicii laid been swallowed t^vo 
days before, and there is another similar case on rocoi-d.’’ Marcellus Dona- 
tiis® reconls an instance in which a viper, which had previously crawled into 
the month, had been passed by the anus. There are also recorded instances 
in French literature in which persons aflected with pediculosis, have, during 
sleep, unconsciously swallowed lice which were afterward found in the stools. 

There is an alnuulancc of cases in which leeches have been accidentally 
swallowed. Pliny, Actius, Dioscoridcs, Seribonius-Largus, Cclsus, Oribasius, 
Paidus Acgincta, and others, describe such cases. Bavlholinus speaks of a 
Xcapolitan prince who, while hunting, quenched his thirst in a brook, put- 
ting his mouth in the running watei'. In this way he swallowed a leech, 
which subsequently caused annoying hemorrhage from the mouth. Tiinaeus 
mentions a child of five wlio swallowed several leeches, and wlio died of 
abdominal ])ains, hemorrhage, and convulsions. Rhodius, Riverius, and 
Zwinger make similar observations. According to Baron Larrcy the 
French soldiers in Xapoleon’s Egyptian <*ampaign occasionally swallowed 
leeches. Grandchamp and Duval have commented on curious observations 
of leeches in the digestive tract. Dumas and ^larques also speak of the 
swallowing of leeches. Colter® reports a case in which beetles were vomited. 
AVright ^ remarks on Banon’s case of fresh-'water shrimps passed from the 
human intestine. Dalton, Dickman,^ and others, have discussed the possibility 
of a slug living in the .«toniach of man. Pichclls*‘ speaks of a case in which 
beetles were expelled from the stomach ; and Pigault ‘ gives an account of a 
living lizard exjicllcd by vomiting. Fontaine, Ga.’^pard, Vetillart, Ribert, 
jMacAlistcr,t and Waters record cases in which living caterpillars have 
been swallowed. 

Sundry Cases. — The variet}' of foreign bodies that have been swallowed 
either accidentally or for exhibitional or suicidal puiq)oscs is enormous. Nearly 
every imaginable article from the minutest to the most incredible size has 
been reported. To begin to ejntomize the literature on this subject would in 
itself consume a volume, and only a few instances can be given here, chosen 
in such a way as to show the variety, the effects, and the possibilities of their 
passage through the intestinal canal. 

Chopart* says that in 1774 the belly of a ravenous galley-slave was opened, 
and in the stomach were found $2 foreign bodies, including a barrel-hoop 19 
inches long, nails, pieces of pipe, spoons, buckles, seeds, glass, and a knife. In 
the intestines of a ])erson Agnew found a pair of suspenders, a mass of straw, 
and three roller-bandages, an inch in width and diameter, Velpeau " mentions 
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a fork which was passed from the amis twenty months after it was swallowed. 
'Wilson “ mentions an instance of gastrotomy which was performed for the 
extraction of a fork swallowed sixteen years before. There is an interesting 
case ^ ill which, in a delirium of typhoid fever, a girl of twenh -two swallowed 
two iron forks, ndiicli were subsequently expelled through an abdominal 
abscess. A French woman of thii*t5'-five,® with suicidal intent, swallowed a 
foiir-proiigcd fork, which was removed four years afterward from the thigh. 
For tivo yeare she had suffered intense pain in both thighs. In the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons in London there is a steel button-hook inches in 
lengtli which was accidentally swallowed, and Avas passed three Aveeks later 
b}' the anus, AA'ithout liaA'ing given rise to any symptom.®*® 

Among the insane a favorite trait seems to be swallowing nails. In the 
Philosophical Transactions^ is an account of the contents of the stomach of an 
idiot who died at thirtj'-three. In this organ Ai'ere found nine cart-AA'heel 
nails, six screAA's, tu'o pairs of compasses, a key, an iron pin, a ring, a brass 
pommel weighing nine ounces, and many otlier articles. The celebrated 
Dr. Lettsom, in 1802, siioke of an idiot Avho sAA'alloAA'cd four pounds of old 
nails and a pair of compasses. A lunatic in England SAvalloAved ten ounces 
of screws and bits of crockery, all of Avhieh AA'ere passed by the anus. Board- 
man ^ g^A'es an account of a child affected Avith hernia Avho sAvallowed a nail 

inches long. In a fcAv days the nail aaus felt in the hernia, but in due 
time it was passed by the rectum. Blower ^ reports an account of a nail 
passing safely tlirough the alimentary canal of a baby. Armstrong'* mentions 
an insane hair-dresser of twenty-three, in AA'hose stomach after death AA'ere 
found 30 or more spoon handles, 30 nails, and other minor articles. 

Closmadenc ®®® reported a remarkable case Avhich AA'as extensiA’ely 
quoted.* The patient Avas an hysteric young girl, an inmate of a coiiA'cnt, 
to Avhom he Avas called to relieve a supposed fit of epilepsy. He found her 
half-asphyxiated, and believed that she had SAA'alloAA'ed a foreign body. He 
AA'as told that under the influence of exa^erated religious sciuples this girl 
inflicted penance upon herself by SAvallowing earth and holy medals. At the 
first dose of the emetic, the patient made a strong effort to vomit, AA'hereupon 
a cross scA^en cm. long appeared between her teeth. This was taken out of 
her mouth, and Avith it an enomious rosary 220 cm. long, and liaA'ing scA’en 
medals attached to it. Hunt^ recites a case occurring in a pointer dog, 
AAdiich swallowed its collar and chain, only imjjerfectly masticating the col- 
lar. The chain and collar were immediately missed and search made for 
them. For scA^eral days the dog was ill and refused food. Finally the 
gamelteeper saw tlie end of the chain hanging from the dog’s anus, and tak- 
ing hold of it, he drew out a yard of chain AAdth links one inch long, with a 
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cross bar at the end two inches in length ) the dog soon recovered. The 
collar was never found, and had apparently been digested or previously 
passed. 

Fear of robbery has often led to the swallondng of money or jewelry. 
Vaillant, the celebrated doctor and antiquarian, after a captivity of four 
months in Algiers, was jjursued by Tunis pirates, and swallowed 15 
medals of gold ; shoi-tly after arriving at Lyons he passed them all at stool. 
Fournier and Duret® published the history of a galley slave at Brest in 
whose stomach were found 52 iiieces of money, their combined weight being 
one pound, 10^ ounces. On receiving a sentence of three years’ imprison- 
ment, an Englishman,^ to prevent them being taken from him, swallowed 
seven half-crowns. He suffered no bad effects, and the coins not appearing 
the affair was forgotten. While at stool some twenty months afterward, 
having taken a jjurgative for intense abdominal pain, the seven coins fell 
clattering into the chamber. H6vin mentions the case of a man who, on be- 
ing captured by Barbary pirates, swallowed all the money he had on his per- 
son. It is said that a certain Italian .swallowed 100 louis d’ors at a time. 

It occasionally happens that false teeth are accidentally swallowed, and 
even passed through the intestinal tract. Easton ® mentions a young man 
who accidentally swallowed some artificial teeth the previous night, and, to 
further their passage through the bowel, he took a dose of castor oil. When 
seen he was suffering with pain in the stomach, and was advised to eat much 
heavy food and avoid aperients. The following day after several free move- 
ments he felt a sharp pain in the lower part of his back. A large enema 
was given and the teeth and plate came away. The teeth were cleansed and 
put back in his raoutli, and the patient walked out. Nine years later the 
same accident again happened to the man but in spite of treatment nothing was 
seen of the teeth for a month afterward, when a body appeared in the rec- 
tum which proved to be a gold plate with the teeth in it. In The Lancet 
of December 10, 1881, there is an account of a vulcanite tooth-plate which 
was swallowed and passed forty-two hours later. Billroth^ mentions an 
instance of gastrotomy for the removal of swallowed artificial teetli, with 
recovery j and another case in which a successful esophagotomy was per- 
formed. Gardiner ® mentions a woman of thirty-three who swallowed two 
false teeth while supping soup. A sharp angle of the broken plate had 
caught in a fold of the cardiac end of the stomach and had caused violent 
hematemesis. Death occurred seventeen hours after the first urgent 
symptoms. 

In die Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London there is an 
intestinal concretion weighing 470 grains, which was passed by a woman of 
seventy who had suffered from constipation for many years. Sixteen years 
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before the concretion was passed she was known to have sM’allowed a tooth. 
At one side of the concretion a piece had been broken off exposing an incisor 
tooth which represented the nucleus of the formation. jManasse recently re- 
ported the case of a man of forty-four whose stomach contained a stone 
weighing 75 grams. He was a joiner and, it was supposed, habitually 
drank some alcoholic solution of shellnc used in his trade. Quite likely the 
shellac had been preci23itated in the stomach and gave rise to the calculus. 

Berwick “ mentions a child of eight months who was jilaying with a de- 
tached organ-handle, and jjut it in its mouth. Seeing this the mother 
attempted to secure the handle, but it was pushed into tlie csojiliagus. A 
physician was called, but notliing was done, and the patient seemed to suffer 
little inconvenience. Three days later the handle was expelled from the anus. 
Teakle'* reports the successful passage through the alimentary canal of the 
handle of a music-box. Hashimoto, Surgeon-General of the Inii)erial 
Jai)anese Army, tells of a woman of forty-nine who was in the habit of in- 
ducing vomiting by irritating her fauces and phaiynx with a Japanese tooth- 
brush — a wooden instrument six or seven inches long with bristles at one 
end. In May, 1872, she accidentally swallowed tliis brush. Many minor 
symptoms developed, and in eleven months there ajipeared in the epigastric 
region a fluctuating swelling, which finally burst, and from it extended the 
end of the brush. After vainly attempting to extract the brush the attend- 
ing jjhysician contented himself with cutting off the projecting portion. The 
opening subsequently healed ; and not until thii-teen yeara later did the i)ain 
and swelling return. On admission to tlie hospital in October, 1888, two 
fistulous oijcniugs were seen in the ei>igastric region, and the foreign body was 
located by probing. Finally, on Ifovember 19, 1888, the patient was anes- 
thetized, one of the openings enlaiged, and the brush extracted. Five weelcs 
later the openings had all healed and the patient was restored to health. 

Garcia ® reports an interesting instance of foreign body in a man betu’een 
foi’tj^-five and fift)\ This man was afflicted with a 8)^)11111^0 affection of the 
mouth, and he constructed a swab ten inches long with which to cleanse liis 
fauces. lYhile making the ajijilication alone one day, a spasmodic movement 
caused him to relinquish his grasp on the handle, and the swab disajDpeared, 
He was almost suffocated, and a physician was summoned ; but before his 
amval the sAvab had descended into tlie esophagus. Two weeks later, gastro- 
peritoneal symiitoms jiresented, and as the stick was located, gastrotomy was 
proposed ; the patient, however, would not consent to an operation. On the 
riventy-sixth day an abscess formed on the left side below the nijiple, and 
from it was discharged a large quantity of jms and blood. Four days after 
this, believing himself to be better, tlie man began to redress the wound, and 
from it he saw the end of a stick protruding. A physician was called, and 
by traction the stick was withdrawn from between the 3d and 4th ribs ; 
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iorty-uine days after the accideut the wound had healed completely. Two 
ycare afterward the patient had an athick of cholera, but in the fifteen subse- 
quent years he lived an active life of labor. 

Occasionally an enormous mass of hair has been removed from the stom- 
ach. A girl of twent)’" with a large abdominal swelling was admitted to a 
hospital. Her illness began five yeara previously, with frequent attacks of 
vomiting, and on three occasions it was noticed that she became quite bald. 
Abdominal section was performed, the stomach opened, and from it was removed 
a mass of hair which weighed five pounds and three ounces. A good recovery 
ensued. In the Museum of St. George’s Hospital, Loudon,®*'’ arc masses of 
hair and string taken from the stomach and duodenum of a girl of ten. It is 
said that from the age of three the patient had l)eon in the habit of eating these 
articles. There is a record in the last century of a boy of sixteen who ate all 
the hair he could find ; after death his stomach and iute-stines were almost com- 
pletely lined with hairy masses. In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, March 1, 1896, there is a report of a ease of hair-swallowing. 

Foreign Bodies in the Intestines. — W’hitc*’ relates the history of a 
case in which a silver spoon was swallowed and successfully excised from the 
intestinal canal. Houston® mentions a maniac who swallowed a rusty iron 
spoon 11 inches long. Fatal peritonitis ensued and the spoon was found 
impacted in the last acute turn of the duodenum. In 1895, in London, 
there was exhibited a .‘ipocinion, including the end of the ileum with the adja- 
cent end of the colon, showing a dessertspoon which was impacted in the latter. 
The spoon was seven inches long, and its bowl measured 1-1 inches across. 
There was much ulceration of the raucous membrane. This spoon had been 
swallowed by a lunatic of twenty-t^vo, who had made two previous ineffect- 
ual attempts at suicide. Mason describes the case of a man of sixty-five 
who, after death by strangulated hernia, was opened, and two inches from the 
ileocecal valve was found an earthen egg-cup which he had swallowed. 
Mason also relates the instance of a man who swallowed metal balls inches 
in diameter ; and the case of a Frenchman who, to prevent the enemy from 
finding them, swallowed a box containing despatches from Napoleon. He 
was kept prisoner until the despatches wore passed from his bowels. Dcnby ® 
discovered a large egg-cup in the ileum of a man. Fillion ^ mentions an in- 
stance of recovery following the perforation of the jejunum by a piece of horn 
which had been swallowed. Madden^ tells of a person, dying of intestinal 
obstruction, in whose intestines were found several ounces of crude mercury 
and a plum-stone. The mercury had evidently been taken for purgative 
effect. Bodenbaugh ** mentions a most interesting case of beans sprouting 
while in the bowel. Harrison * relates a curious case in which the swallowed 
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lower epiphysis of the femur of a rabbit made its way from the bowel to tlie 
bladder, and was discharged thence by the uretlira. 

In cases of appendicitis foreign bodies have been found lodged in or 
about the vermiform appendix so often tliat it is quite a common lay idea 
tliat appendicitis is invariably the result of the lodgment of some foreign 
body accidentally swallowed. In recent years tlie literature of this subject 
proves that a great variety of foreign bodies may be present. A few of the 
interesting oases will be cited in the following lines : — 

In the New England Medical Journal, 1843, is an account of a vermifoi*ra 
appendix which was taken from the body of a man of eighfy-eight who had 
died of pneumothorax. During life there were no sj'mptoms of disease of 
the appendix, and after death no adhesions were found, bnt this organ was 
remarkably long, and in it were found 122 robin-shot. The old gentleman 
had been excessively fond of birds all his life, and was accustomed to bolt 
the meat of small birds without properly chewing it ; to this fact was attri- 
buted the presence of these shot in the appendix. A somewhat similar case ■ 
was that of a man who died in the H6tel-Dieu in 1833. The ileum of this 
man contained 92 shot and 120 plum stones. Buckler'* reports a case of 
appendicitis in a child of twelve, in Avhich a common-sized bird-shot was 
found in the appendix. Packard® presented a case of appendicitis in 
which two pieces of rustj"^ and crooked wire, one 2i and the other 1^ inches 
long, were found in the omentum, having escaped finm the appendix. Howe ^ 
describes a case in which a double oat, with a hard envelope, was found in 
die vermiform appendix of a boy of four years and one month of age. Pres- 
cott® reports a case of what he calls fatal colic from the lodgment of a 
cliocolate-nut in the appendix ; and Noyes ^ relates an instance of death in a 
man of thirty-one attributed to the presence of a raisin-seed in the vermiform 
appendix. Needles, pins, peanuts, fruit-stones, peas, grape-seeds, and many 
similar objects have been found in both normal and suppurative vemiiforin 
appendices. 

Intestinal Injuries. — ^The degree of injury that the intestinal tract may 
sustain, and after recover)' perfonn its functions as usual, is most extraoixlinaiy ; 
and even when the injuiy is of such an extent as to be mortal, the persistence 
of life is remarkable. It is a well known fact that in bull-fights, after moi'- 
tal injuries of the abdomen and bowels, horees are seen to struggle on almost 
until the sport is finished. Fontaine ^ reports a case of a "Welsh quarryman 
who was run over by a heavy four-horae vehicle. The stump of a glass bot- 
tle was crushed into the intestinal cavi^', and the bowels protruded and were 
bruised by the wheels of the wagon. The grit was so finnly ground into the 
bowel tliat it was impossible to remove it ; yet the man made a complete re- 
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covoiy. Ificolls " lias the case of a man of sixty-nine, a vorlcliouse maniac, who 
on August 20tli attempted suicide by running a red-hot poker into his abdo- 
men. His wound was dressed and he was recovering, but on September lltli 
he tore the cast off his abdomen, and pulled out of the wound the omentum and 
32 inches of colon, which he tore off and threw between his pallet and tlie 
wall. Strange to say he did not die until eight days after this horrible injury. 

Tardieu ^ relates the case of a chemist who removed a large part of the 
mesentery Avith a knife, and yet recovered. Delmas of Montiiellier reports 
the history of a Avagoner AA'ith complete rupture of the intestines and rupture 
of the diaphragm, and aa’Iio yet finished his journey, not dying until eighteen 
hours after. 

Successful Intestinal Resection. — In 1755 Nedham ° of Norfolk re- 
ported the case of a boy of thirteen udio Avas run over and eviscerated. 
It Avas found necessaiy to remoA’^e 57 inches of the protruding bcAA^el, but the 
boy made a subsequent recovery. Koebererle of Strasburg performed an 
operation on a Avoman of tAventy-tAvo for the relief of intestinal obstruction. 
On account of numerous strictures it Avas found necessary to remove OA’^er two 
5'ards of the small intestine ; the patient recoA^ered Avithout pain or trouble of 
any kind. In his dissertation on “ Ruptures ” Arnaud remarks that he cut 
away more than seven feet of gangrenous boAvel, his patient surAUAung. 
Beebe ® reports recoA^ery after the removal of 48 inches of intestine. The 
case AA'as one of strangulation of an umbilical hernia. 

Sloughing of the Intestine Following Intussusception. — Lobstein^®® 
mentions a peasant AA'oman of about thirty Avho Avas suddenly seized Avith 
an attack of intussusception of the bGAA-^el, and aaus apparently in a mori- 
bund condition A\dien she had a copious stool, in Avhich she CA^acuated three 
feet of bowel Avith the mesentery attached. The Aronian recoA'ercd, but died 
fiA>’e months later from a second attack of intussusception, the ileum rupturing 
and peritonitis ensuing. There is a record in this countiy^ of a AA'oman of 
forty-fiA^e avIio discharged 44 inches of intestine, and who surviA’’ed for forty- 
two days. The autopsy shoAA''ed the sigmoid flexure gone, and from the caput 
ceci to the termination the colon only measured 14 inches. Vater® gives a 
history of a penetrating abdominal Avound in AA'hich a portion of the colon 
hung from the AVOund during fourteen years, forming an artificial anus. 

Among others mentioning considerable sloughing of intestine folloAriiig 
intussusception, and usually with complete subsequent recoA’ery, are Bare, *' 
13 inches of the ileum; Blackton,* nine inches ; BoAA’er,^ 14 inches; DaAA’- 
son,!' 29 inches; Sheldon,’ 4^ feet; Stanley,® three feet; Tremaine," 17 
inches ; and Grossoli,® 40 cm. 
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Rupture of the Intestines. — It is quite possible for the intestine to be 
ruptured by external violenccj and cases of rupture of all parts of the bowel 
have been recorded. Titorier “ gives tlie histoiy of a case in which the colon 
was completely separated from the rectum by external violence. Hinder ’’ re- 
ports the rapture of the duodenum by a violent kick. Eccles,® Ely,'* and 
Pollock ® also mention cases of rapture of the duodenum. Zimmerman,^ At- 
well, s and Allan *' report cases of ruiJture of the colon. 

Operations upon the gastrointestinal tract liave been so improved in 
the modern era of antisepsis that .at the present day they Jive quite common. 
There are so many successful cases on record that the whole subject deserves 
mention here. 

Gastrostomy is an operation for establishing a fistulous opening in the 
stomach through the anterior wall. Many operations have been devised, 
but the results of this maneuver in malignant disease have not thus far been 
very satisfnctoiy. It is quite possible that, being an operation of a serious 
nature, it is never performed early enough, the patient being fatally weak- 
ened by inanition. Gross and Zesas* have collected, respectively, 207 and 
162 cases with snrjirisingly different rates of mortality : that of Gross being 
only 29.47 per cent, while that of Zesas was for cicatricial stenoses 60 per 
cent., and for malignant cases 84 per cent It is possible that in Zesas’s 
statistics the subjects were so far advanced tliat deatli would have i-esultcd in 
a short time without operation. Gastrotomy we have already spoken of. 

Pyloroplasty is an operation devised by Heineke and Mikulicz, and is 
dc.'iigncd to remove the mechanic obstruction in cicatricial stenoses of the 
pylorus, at the same time creating a new pylorus. 

Gastroenterostomy and pylorectomy are operations devised for the re- 
lief of malignant disease of the pylorus, the diseased portions being removed 
and the parts resected. 

Gastrectomy or extirpation of the stomach is considered by most sur- 
geons entirely unjustifiable, as there is seldom hoi)e of euro or prospect of 
amelioration. La Tribune MSdicale for January 16, 1895, t gives an abstract 
of Langcnbuch’s contribution ujjon total extirpation of the stomach. 
Three patients were treated, of whom t^vo died. In the firat case, on opening 
the abdominal cavitj' the stomach was found ver)' much contracted, present- 
ing extensive carcinomatous infiltration on its posterior surface. After divi- 
sion of the epiploon section was made at the pyloras and at the c.ardiac ex- 
tremities ; the portions removed represented seven-eighths of the stomach. 
The pylorus was stitched to the remains of the careliac orifice, making a cavit}' 
about the size of a hen’s egg, lu this case a cure was accomplished in three 
weeks. The second case was tliat of a man in whom almost the entire stomach 
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was removed, and the pyloric and cardiac ends wore stitched together in the 
wound of tlie parietes. The third case was that of a man of sixt^^-hvo with 
carcinoma of the pylorus. After pylorectomy, the line of suture was con- 
fined with iodoform-gauze packing. Unfortunately the patient suffered witli 
bronchitis, and coughing caused the sutures to give way j the patient died of 
inanition on the twenty-third day. 

Enterostomy, or the formation of a fecal fistula above the ileocecal valve, 
was performed for the first time by N^laton in 1840, but the mortality since 
1840 has been so great that in most cases it is deemed inadmissible. 

Colostomy, an operation designed to make a fistulous opening in any por- 
tion of the rectum, AA*as first practi.sed by Littrc. In early times the mor- 
talit}' of inguinal colostomy was about five per cent., but lias been gradually 
reduced until Konig reports 20 cjiscs with only one death from peritonitis, 
and Cripps 26 cases with only one death.® This will always retain its place 
in operative surgery as a palliative and lite-saving operation for carcinoma- 
tous stenosis of the lower part of the colon, and in cases of carcinoma of the 
rectum in which operation is not feasible. 

Intestinal anastomosis, whereby two portions of a sevei*ed or resected 
bowel can be intimately joined, excluding from fecal circulation the portion 
of bowel which has Ijceonie obstructed, was originally suggested by Maison- 
neuve, and was studied experimenfcilly by von Hacken. Billroth resorted to 
it, and Senn modified it by substituting decalcified bonc-i)lates for sutures. 
Since that time, Abbe, Matas, Davis, Brokaw, Robinson, Stamm, Baraez, 
and Dawburn, have modified tlie material of the plates used, substituting cat- 
gut rings, untanned leather, cartilage, raw turnips, potatoes, etc. Recently, 
Murphy of Chicago has invented a button, which has been extensively used 
all over the world, in place of sutures and rings, as a means of anastomosis. 
Hardly any subject has had more discussion in I’eccnt literature than the 
merits of tliis ingenious contrivance. 

Foreign Bodies in the Rectum. — Probably the most celebrated case of 
foreign body introduced into the rectum is the classic one mentioned l)y 
H6vin.® Some students introduced the fimen tail of a pig in the anus of 
a French prostitute. The bristles were cut short, and having prepared the 
passage with oil, they introduced the tail with great force into the rectum, 
allowing a portion to protrude. Great pain and violent symptoms followed ; 
there was distressing vomiting, obstinate constipation, and fever. Despite 
the efforts to withdraw the tail, the ai-rangenient of the bristles which allowed 
entrance, prcvented removal. On the sixtli day, in great agony, the woman 
applied to Marchettis, who ingeniously adopted the simple procedure of tak- 
ing a long hollow reed, and preparing one of its extremities so that it could 
be introduced into the rectum, he w'as enabled to ])ass the reed entirely around 
the tail and to withdraw both. Relief was prompt, and the removal of the 
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foreign body was followed by the issue of stcrcoiTiccous matter which liad 
accumulated the six days it had remained in situ. 

Tuffct®® is quoted as mentioning a farmer of forty-six who, in masturba- 
tion, introduced a barley-head into his urethra. It was found necessary to 
cut the foreign body out of the side of the glans. A year later he put in his 
anus a cylindric snuff-box of large size, and this had to be removed by 
surgical methods. Finally, a drinking goblet was used, but this resulted in 
death, after much suffering and lay treatment. In his memoirs of the old 
Acadeni}' of Surgery in Paris, Morand speaks of a monk who, to cure a 
violent colic, introduced into his fundament a bottle of Pcau dc la reinc de 
Hongric, with a small opening in its mouth, by which the contents, drop by 
drop, coidd enter the intestine. He found he could not remove the bottle, 
and violent inflammation ensued. It was at last necessary to secure a boy 
wdth a small hand to extract the bottle. There is a recoi’d of a ease “ in which 
a tin cup or tumbler was pushed up the rectum and then passed into the colon 
where it caused giingrene and death. It was tbund to measure by 3i 
by rtvo inches. There is a Fmich case in which a preserve-pot three inches 
in diameter was intTOduced into the rcetum, and had to be broken and 
extracted piece b}’ piece. 

Cloquet ® had a patient who put into his rectum a beer glass and a pre- 
serving pot. Montanari removed from the rectum of a man a mortar 
pestle 30 cm. long, and Poulet“' mentions a pederast who accidentally 
killed himself by introducing a similar instrument, 55 cm. long, which pet'* 
forated his intestine. Studsgaard mentions that in the pathologic collection 
at Copenhagen there is a long, smooth stone, 1 7 cm. long, weighing 900 gm., 
which a peasant had introduced into his rectum to relieve prolapsus. The 
stone w.as extracted in 1756 by a surgeon named Frantz Dyhr, Jeffreys'* 
speaks of a person who, to stop diarrhea, introduced into his rectum a piece 
of wood me.isuring seven inches. 

There is a remarkable case recorded ° of a stick in the anus of a man of 
sixtj’", the superior extremity in the right hyjmchondrium, the inferior in the 
concavity of the sacrum. The stick measured 32 cm. in length ; the man 
recovered. It is impossible to comprehend this extent of straightening of 
the intestine without great twisting of the mesocolon. Tomjjsett ^ mentions 
that he was called to see a workman of sixty-five, suffering from extreme 
rectal hemorrhage. He found the man very feeble, without pidsc, pale, and 
livid. By digital examination he found a hard body in the rectum, which 
he was sure was not feces. This body he removed with a polyp-forceps, and 
found it to be a cylindric candle-box, which measured six inches in circum- 
ference, 2J in length, and 1| in diameter. The removal was followed by a 
veritable flood of fecal material, and the man recovered. Lanc^ reports 
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pci'foi'fltion of the rcclnm by the iiitrodnctioii of two large pieces of soap ; 
tl:crc was coincident stningulated hernia. 

Hunter* mentions a native Indian, a resident of Coorla, who had intro- 
duced a bullock’s horn liigh up into Ins abdomen, which neither he nor his 
friends could extract. He was chloroformed and placed in the lithotomy 
position, Iiis buttocks brought to the edge of the bed, and after dilatation of 
the .‘’pliincter, by traction with the lingers and tooth-forceps, the horn was ox- 
tracted. It measured 1 1 inches long. The young imbecile had picked it up 
on the road, where it had been renderetl extremely rough by exposure, and 

this caused the diflicnltv in extraction. 

« 

In Xelson’s Northern Lancet, there is the record of a ease of a 

man at stool, who slipped on a cow's horn, which entered the rectum and 
lodged beyond the sjdiinetor. It was (udy removed with great ditficulty. 

A convict at Brest •' put Jip his rectum a box of tools. Symptoms of 
vomiting, mctcorism, etc., began, and became more violent until the seventh 
day, when he died. After death, there wa.s found in the transverse colon, a 
cylindric or conic box, made of .-licet iron, covered with skin to protect 
the rectum and, doubtless, to aid expul.-ion. It wa?' six inches long and 
live inches broad and weiglied 22 ounces. It contained a jiicco of gun- 
barrel four inches long, a mother-screw steel, a screw-driver, a saw of steel 
for cutting wood four inches long, another saw for cutting metal, a boring 
syringe, a prismatic file, a half-franc piece ami four one-fninc pieces tied to- 
gether with thread, a piece of thread, and a piece of tallow, the latter presum- 
ably for greasing the instruments. On invcstigjition it was found that these 
conic cjuses were of common use, and were always tlirust up the rectum 
base first. In excitement this prisoner had pu.-hed the conic end up first, 
thus rendering expulsion almost impossible. Ogle * gives an interesting case 
of foreign body in the rectum of a boy of seventeen. The boy was supposed 
to be sulfering with an abdominal tumor aliout the si/o of a pigeon’s egg 
under the right cartilages ; it had been noticed four months before. On ad- 
mis.5ion to the hospital the lad was .sufiering with jiain and jaundice; sixteen 
days later he passed a stick ten inches long, u'hieh ho reluctantly confessed 
that he had introduced into the anus. During all his treatment he was con- 
scious of the nature of his trouble, hut he suHcred rather than confess. 
Studsgaard^ mentions a man of thirty-five who, for the purpo.se of .stopping 
diarrhea, introduced into his rectum a preserve-bottle nearly seven inches 
long with the open end u])permo.st. The next morning he had violent pain 
in the abdomen, and the bottle could be felt through the abdominal wall. It 
was necessary to perform abdominal section through the linca alba, divide the 
sigmoid flexure, and thus remove the bottle. The intestine was sutured 
and the patient recovered. The bottle measured 17 cm. long, five cm. in 
diameter at its lower end, and three cm. at its upper end. 
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Briggs rejjorts a case in -which a "mne glass was introduced into the 
rectum, and although removed twenty-four liours afterward, death ensued. 
Hockenhull ’’ extracted 402 stones from the rectum of a boy of seven. Lan- 
derer® sjDeaks of a curious case in which the absoi'iitive ijower of the rectum 
Avas utilized in the murder of a boy of fifteen. In order to come into the 
possession of a large inheritance the murderess poisoned the boy by introduc- 
ing the ends of some phosphorous matches into his rectum, causing death 
that night ; there Avas intense inflammation of the rectum. The Avoman Avas 
speedily apprehended, and committed suicide Avhen her crime AA-as known. 

Complete transfixion of the abdomen does not ahvays have a fatal 
issue. In fact, tAvo older AA'riters, Wisemann and Muys, testify that it is quite 
possible for a person to be transfixed AA'ithout having any portion of the 
intestines or A'iscera AA'ounded. In some nations in olden times, the extreinest 
degree of punishment AA'as transfixion by a stake. In his voyages and 
traA'cls,^ in describing the death of the King of Demaa at the hands of his 
page, Mendez Pinto says that instead of being reserA’ed for torture, as AA’crc 
his successors RaA'aillac, and Gerard, the slayer of "William the Silent, the 
assassin AA’as impaled alh’-e AA'ith a long stake AAdiich AA'as thrust in at his funda- 
ment and came out at the nape of his neck. There is a record ® of a man of 
tAA'enty-fi\'e, a soldier in the Chiuese war of 1860, Avho, in falling from his 
horse, was accidentally transfixed by a bayonet. The steel entered his back 
tAvo inches to the left of the last dorsal A'ertebra, and reappeared two inches 
to the left and beloAv the umbilicus ; as there AA'as no symptom of visceral 
AA’ound there AA’ere apparently no injuries except perforation of the parietes 
and the peritoneum. The man recovered promptly. 

Boss ^ reports a case of transfixion in a young male aborigine, a natiA'e of 
Ncaa’’ South Wales, aa’Iio had receiA’-ed a spear-AA'Ound in the epigastrium dui'^ 
ing a quarrel ; extraction AA'as impossible because of the shai*p-pointed barbs ; 
the spear AA’as, therefore, saAA'ed off, and Avas removed posteriorly by means 
of a small incision. The edges of the AA’ound Avere cleansed, stitched, and a 
compress and bandage applied. During the night the patient escaped and 
joined his comrades in the camp, and on the second day AA’as suffering AA'ith 
r.ndiating pains and distention. The folloAA'ing day it AA’as found that the 
stitches and plaster had been remoA'ed, and the anterior AA’ound aa’us gaping 
and contained an ichorous discharge. The patient AA’as bathing the AA’ound 
AA’ith a decoction of the IcaA’cs of the red-gum tree. NotAA’ithstanding that 
the spear measured scA’en inches, and the interference of treatment, the ab- 
dominal AA’ound closed on the sixth day, and recoA’ciy AA’as uninterrujAted. 
Gilkrist 8 mentions an instance in which a ramrod AA’as fired into a soldieris 
abdomen, its extremity lodging in the 6})inal column, AA’itliout causing 'the 
slightest eA’idence of Avounds of the intestines or A’iscera. A minute postmor- 
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teni cxnmiiintion was held some time afterward, the soldier liaving died by 
drowning, but the rcsidts were absolutely negative as regards any injury 
done by the })assagc of the ramrod. 

Humphreys" siys that a boy of eleven, while “playing soldier” with an- 
other boy, accidentally loll on a rick-stake. The stake was slightly curved 
at its upper part, being *13 inches long an<l three inches in eircuinference, and 
sharp-jiointed at its extremity. As nmeh as 1 7 \ inches cntei’ed tlic body of 
the lad. The stake entered just in front (ff the riglit s[)ormatic cokI, passed 
beneath Poupart’s ligament into the cavity of the abdomen, traversed tlie 
M'hole cavity across to the left side ; it then cnh'red the thorax by perforating 
the diajdu'agm, displaced the licart by pushing it to the right of the ster- 
num, and pierced the left lung. It tlicn passed anteriorly under the 
nniscles and integument in the axillary space, along the upper third of the 
lunnorns, which was extended beyond the litwl, the external skin not being 
ruptured. Tlie stick remained in situ for ft)ur hours before jittempt.s at ex- 
traction were made. On account of the displacement of the lieart it was de- 
cided not to give chloroform. The boy was hold down by four men, and 
Humjdireys and his assistant made all the traction in their jiower. After 
removal not more than a tca.spoonful of blood followed. The heart still 
remained displaced, and a lunij) of intestine about the size of an orange pro- 
truded from tlie wound and was replaced. The boy made a slow and nninter- 
ruptctl recovery, niid in six weeks was able to sit up. The testicle sloughed, 
but five months later, when the boy was examined, he was free from pain and 
able to walk, Tliere was a slight enlargement of the abdomen and a cica- 
tri.x of the wound in the right groin. Tlie right testicle was absent, and the 
apex of the heart was displaced about an inch. 

Woodbury ’’ i’c])orts the case of a girl of fourteen, who fell seven or eight 
feet directly upon an erect stake in a cart ; the tuberosity was first struck, 
and then the stake passed into the anus, up the rectum for two inches, thence 
through the rectal wall, and tlirough the body in an obliquely upward direc- 
tion. Striking the ribs near the left nipple it fractured three, and made its 
exit. The stake was three inches in circumferance, and 27 inches of its 
length passed into the body, six or seven inches emerging from the chest. 
This girl recovered so rapidly that she was able to attend school si.x weeks 
afterward. In a case reported by Bailey * a middle-aged woman, while slid- 
ing down a hay-stack, struck directly upon a pitchfork handle which entered 
the vagina ; the whole weight of the woman was successfully maintained by 
the cellular tissue of the uterovaginal cnldesac. 

Minot S 2 )cnks of the passage of one prong of a pitchfork through the body 
of a man of twenty-one, from the perineum to the umbilicus ] the man recovered. 

Hamilton « reports a case of laceration of the perineum Avith penetration 
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of the pelvic cavity to the depth of ten inches by a stick | inch thick. 
Prowse® mentions the histoiy of a case of impalement in a man of thirty-four, 
who, coming down a hay-stack, alighted on the handle of a pitchfork which 
struck him in die middle of the scrotum, and passed up between the skin and 
fascia to the 10th rib. Eecoveiy was promjrt. 

There arc several cases on record in which extensive wounds of the ab- 
dominal parietes with protrusion and injury to the intestine have not been 
followed by death. Injuries to the intestines themselves have already been 
spoken of, but there are several cases of evisceration worthy of record. 

Doughty ’’ says that at midnight on June 7, 1868, he was called to see a 
man who had been stabbed in a street altercation with a negro. "When first 
seen in the street, the patient was lying on his back with his abdomen ex- 
posed, from which protruded an enormous mass of intestines, which were 
covered widi sand and grit ; the small intestine (ileum) was incised at one 
point and scratched at another by the passing knife. The incision, about an 
inch in length, was closed with a single stitch of silk thread, and after thor- 
ough cleansing the whole mass was returned to the abdominal cavlt;’. In 
this hernial protrusion were reeognized four or five feet of the ileum, the 
cecum with its appendix, part of the ascending colon with cori*csponding por- 
tions of the mesenteiy; the distribution of the superior mcscnteiy, made 
more apparent by its living pulsation, was more beautifully displayed in its 
succession of arches than in any dissection that Doughty had ever witnessed. 
NotAvithstanding the extent of his injuries the patient recovered, and at last 
reports Avas doing finely. 

Barnes ® reports the history of a negro of tAA'entj'-fivc aa'Iio Avas admitted 
to the Freedinen’s Hospital, Ncav Orleans, May 15, 1867, suffering from an 
incised AA’ound of the abdomen, from which protruded eight inches of colon, 
all of the stomach, and nearly the AA'hole of the small intestines. About 
feet of the small intestine, having a AA’liitish color, appeared to be filled Avith 
food and had much of the characteristic feeling of a sausage. The x’cst of the 
small intestine had a dark-bi’OAA’ii color, and the stomach and colon, distended 
Avith gas, AA^ere leaden-colored. The Adscera had been exposed to the atmosphere 
for over an hour. HaA'ing nothing but cold Mississippi AA’aler to AA'ash them 
AA’ith, Barnes preferred retuniing the intestines AA'ithout any attempt at re- 
moAung blood and dirt further than Aviping Avith a cambric handkerchief and 
the stripping they would naturally be subjected to in being returned tlirough 
the opening. In ten minutes they AA'ere returned ; they AA'ere carefully ex- 
amined inch by inch for any AA’Ound, but none AA’as found. Three silver sutures 
Avere passed through the skin, and a firm compress applied. The patient Avent 
to sleep shortly after his AA'ound AA’as dressed, and ncA’er had a single subsequent 
bad symptom ; he was discharged on May 24th, the AA’ound being entirely 
healed, AA’ith the exception of a cartilage of a I’ib AA’hich had not reunited. 
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Eogcrs^ mentions tlio ense of a carpenter of thirty-six wlio was struck 
by a missile thrown by a circular saw, making a wound two inches above the 
umbilicus and to the left. Through the opening a mass of intestines and a 
])orlion of the liver, attached by a pedicle, protruded. A portion of the liver 
■was detaehed, and the liver, as well as the inte‘«tines, were replaced, and the 
man recovered. 


Baillic,’’ Bhadoory,*-' Barker, Edmumlson,'' Johnson,® and others, record 
instances oi abdominal wounds accompanied by extensive protrusion of the 
intestines, and recovery. Shah ^ mentions an abdominal wound with protru- 
sion of three feet of small intestine. By treatment with ice, phenol, and 
ojiium, recovery was ('ircctcd without periloniti.'-. 

Among nonfatal perforating gunshot wounds of the abdomen, Lo- 
ring K reports the eas<* of a private in the First Artillery who rccovered after 
a double gunshot perforation of the alxlonien. One of the balls entered 
hi inches to the Ictl of the umbilicus, and two inches above the crest of the 
ilium, making its c.xit two inches above the crest of the ilium, on a line with 
and two inches from the -1th lund)ar vertebra. The other ball entered four 


inches beloM' and to the rear of the left nipple, making its exit four inches 
directly below the point of entrance. In their passages these balls did not 
wound any of the viscera, and with the exce[>tion of traumatic fever there 
was no di.sturbancc of the health of the patient. Schell records the case 
of a soldier wlio >vas wounded July 3, 1867, In’ a conoid ball from a Bcin- 
ington revolver of the Army pattern. The ball entered on the left side of 
the abdomen, it.s lower edge grazing the center of Pou])art’s ligament, and 
jMssiug backwaixl, inward, and slight!}’ upward, ('merged one incJi to the 
left of the spinous process of the sacrum. On July 6th all the symptoms 
of peritonitis made their appearance. On July 11th there was free dis- 
charge of fccj\l matter from both anterior and posterior wounds. Tins 
di.«chargc continued for three days and then ceased. By August 12th both 
wounds were entirely healed. ^linccr ‘ reporls a case of a wound from a 
revolver-ball entering the abdomen, passing through the colon, and extracted 
just above the right ilium. Under simple treatment the patient recovered 
and was returned to duty about ten weeks afterward. 

There arc a number of cases on record in which a bullet entering the 
abdominal ca'vity is sid)scquciitly voided either by the bladder or by 'the 
bowel. DucachetJ mentions two cases at the Georgetown Seminaiy Hospital 
during the late war in which jMini6 balls entering the abdominal wall wero 
voided by the anus in a much battered condition. Bartlett’’ reports the case 
of a young man ^\’ho was accidentally .shot in the abdomen with a Colt’s re- 
volver. Immediately after the accident he complained of constant and press' 
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ing desire to void his urine. While urinating on the evening of the third 
day, the ball escaped from tlie urethra and fell with a click into the chamber. 
After the discharge of the ball the intolerable symptoms improved, and in 
two or three weeks there was complete recoveiy. Hoag mentions a man who 
was wounded by a round musket-ball weighing 400 grains. It had evidently 
passed through the lung and diaphragm and entered the alimentarj^ canal ; 
it was voided by the rectum five days after the injury. Lenox * mentions 
the fact of a bullet entering the abdominal wall and subsequently being 
25 assed from the rectum. Day and Judkins report similar cases. Bundle 
speaks of the lodgment of a bullet, and its escape, after a period of seven and 
one-half years, into the alimentarj' canal, causing internal strangulation and 
death. 

Wounds of the liver often end very happily, and there are many cases 
on record in which such injuries have been folloM^ed by recoveiy, even ivhen 
associated with considerable loss of liver-substance. In tlie older recoids, 
Glandorp®*® and Scultetus mention cures after large wounds of the liver. 
Fabricius Hildanus rejiorts a case that ended hajipily, in which a piece of liver 
was found in the wound, having been sejiarated by a sword-thrust. There is 
a remarkable example® of recovery after multifile visceral wounds, self-in- 
flicted by a lunatic. This man had 18 wounds, 14 having penetrated the 
abdomen, the liver, colon, and the jejunum being injured ; by frequent bleed- 
ing, strict regimen, dressing, etc., he recovered his health and senses, but 
relaiising a year and a half later, he again attempted suicide, which gave the 
oiiportunity for a postmortem to leam the extent of the original injuries. 
Plater,®*® Schenck, Cabrolius,^® the Ephemerides, and ^folleson^ mention 
recovery after wounds of the liver. Salmuth™® and the Ephemerides 
report questionable instances in which jiortions of the liver were ejected in 
violent vomiting, Maci>herson ® describes a wound of the liver occurring in 
a Hindoo of sixty who had been struck by a spear. A portion of the liver 
was protruding, and a jjiece weighing 1 J ounces was removed, comjfiete re- 
covery follou'ing. 

Postemjjski ^ mentions a case of suture of the liver after a stab- wound. Six 
sutures of chromicized cat-gut were carefully tightened and fastened with a 
single loop. The patient left his bed on the sixth day and conijfietely recov- 
ered. Ganns reports a case of harpoon-wound of the liver. While in a 
dory spearing fish in the Rio Ifuevo, after a sudden lurch of the boat, a young 
man of twenty-eight fell on the shaq> point of a harpoon, which -penetrated 
hi.*! abdomen. About oue inch of the harjpoon was seen jn'otruding from be- 
low the tip of the ensiform cartilage ; the harpoon was seven inches long. It 
was found that the instrument had jpenetrated the right lobe of the liver ; on 
l>a5sing the hand backwaid along the inferior surface of the liver, the point 
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could be felt projecting through its posterior border. On account of two 
sharp barbs on the spear-point, it was necessary to push the harpoon further 
in to disengage the barbs, after which it Avas easily rcmoA’etl. Recovery fol- 
lowed, and the patient Avas discharged in tAventy-one days. 

Romme " discusses the subject of punclnrcd wounds of the liver, as a spe- 
cial text using the case of the late President Carnot. He says tliat in 543 
cases of tramnatism of the liver collected by Elder, 65 Avere caused by 
cutting or sharp-pointed instruments. Of this group, 23 recovered and 42 
died. The chief causes of death were hemorrhage and peritonitis. The 
principal symptoms of Avonnds of the liver, such as traumatic shock, col- 
lapse, local and radiating jiaiiis, nausea, Ammiting, and respiratory disturb- 
ances Avere all jiresent in the case of President Carnot. From an experi- 
ence gained in the case of the President, l^omme strongly recommends 
exploratory celiotomy in all penetrating wounds of the liver. Zeidler’’ re- 
ports throe cases of Avound of the liver in Avhich recovery ensued. TJie 
hemorrhage in one case was arrested by the tampon, and in the other by the 
Pacquelin cautery. 

klclSIillan ® describes a man of tAventy Avho aa’us kicked by a horse over 
the liA'cr and rupturing that organ. A large quantity of offensive fluid AA^as 
draAvn off from the liver, and tlio man recovered. Frazer •• reports a case of 
rupture of liver and kidney in a boy of thirteen aa'Iio aa'os squeezed betAA^een 
the tire and driA’ing chain of a mill, but Avho recovered despite his serious 
symptoms. Allen " mentions rccoA’crj’ after an extensive incised AA'ound of 
the abdomen, liver, and lung. IMassie ^ cites an instance of gunshot AA’^ound 
of the right hypochondrium, AA’ith penetration and protrusion of the liver. 
The patient, a boy of scA'cn, recovered after excision of a small part of the 
protruding liver, LuAA'son Tait has incised tlie liA’er to the extent of tliree 
inches, eA'acuated tAA'o gallons of hydatids, and obtained successful rccoA'ory 
in ten Aveeks. 

There are soA'cral cases of Avound of the liver folloAved by recovery re- 
ported by surgeons of the United States Ariny.*^ Whitehead mentions a man 
of tAventy-tAvo Avho on June 3, 1867, AA^as shot in the liver by a slug from a 
pistol. At the time of the injury he bled freely from the Avound of entrance, 
continuing to lose blood and bile until daylight the next morning, Avhen the 
hemorrhage ceased, but the floAv of bile kept on. By June 10th there Avas 
considerable impiviA'cment, but the aa'ouiuI discharged blood-clots, bile, and 
serum. When the patient left the hospital on July loth the AVOund Avas 
healthy, discharging less than 1^ ounces during the tAventy-four hours, of a 
mixture of free bile, and bile mixed Avith thick material. When last heard 
from — July 27, 1867 — the patient aa^s improving finely in flesh and 
strengtli. McKee mentions a commissary-sergeant stationed at Santa F6, 
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New Mexico, who recovered after a gunshot wound of the liver. Hassig re- 
ports the case of a private of twenty-six who ^^'as wounded in a fray near 
Paducah, Kentucky, by a conoid ball, which passed thirngh the liver, Tlic 
ball was cut out the same da}'. Tlie patient recovered and was returned to 
duty in May, 1868. Patzld mentioned a private in the Sixth Cavalry, aged 
twenty-five, who recovered from a gunshot wonnd of the abdomen, penetrat- 
ing the right lobe of the liver and the gall-bladder. 

Resection of the Liver. — It is remarkable to what extent portions of 
the liver may be resected by the knife, cautoiy, or ligature, and the patient 

recover. Langenbuch records a 
case in which he successfully re- 
moved the greater portion of the 
left lobe of a ■woman of thirty. 
The lobe had been extensively de- 
formed by tight lacing, and caused 
serious inconvenience. There was 
considerable hemorrhage, but the 
vessels were secured, and the 
woman made a good recovery. ^ 
McWliinnie, in The Lancet, re- 
cords a case of dislodgmcnt of an 
enlarged liver from tight lacing. 
Terrilon " mentions an instance in 
which a portion of the liver was 
removed by ligature after celi- 
otomy. The ligature was removed 
in seven days, and the sphacelated 
IJortion of tlie liver came off with 
it A cicatrix was completed .at 
the end of six weeks, and the 
patient, a woman of fifty-three, 
made an excellent recovciy. 
Bastianelli discusses those cases 
in which portions of the liver, having been constricted from the general 
body of tlie organ and remaining attached by a pedicle, give rise to 
movable tumors of the abdomen. He records such a case in a woman 
of thirty-seven who had five children. A piece of liver weighing 500 
grams was removed, and w'ith it the gall-bladder, and the patient made 
an uninternipted recover)’. Tricorai reports a case in ■u’hich it ivas found 
nccessai}’ to remove the left lobe of the liver. An attempt had been 
made to remove a liver-tumor the size of a fist by constricting the base Avith 
Bu elastic ligature. This attempt w’as a thilure, and cure AA’as also uii- 
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successfully attempted by wire ligature and the thermocautery. The growth 
was cut awa}’’, bleeding was arrested by the thermocautery and by iron-solu- 
tion, the wound entirely healed, and the patient recovered. Valerian von 
Meister has proved that the liver has marvelous powers of regeneration, and 
that in rabbits, cats, and dogs, even three-fourths of the organ may be repro- 
duced in from forty-five to sixiy-five days. This regeneration is brought 
about chiefly by hypertrophy of the lobules.^ 

Floating liver is a rare malady in which the liver forms an abdominal 
prominence that may be moved about, and which changes its situation as the 
patient shifts the attitude. The condition usually arises from a lax abdominal 
wall following repeated pregnancies. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 
222) exhibits a typical case verified b}*^ postmortem examination.®^ 

Hypertrophy of the Liver. — ^The average weight of the normal liver is 
from 50 to 55 ounces, but as noted by Powell,®^- it may become so hyper- 
trophic as to weigh as much as 40 pounds. Bonet describes a liver weighing 
18 pounds ; and in his “ Medical and Simgical Observations,” Gooch speaks 
of a liver weighing 28 pounds. Vieussens, the celebi'ated anatomist, reports 
an instance in which the liver weighed 20 pounds, and in his “Aphorisms,” 
Vetter cites a similar instance. In 1811 Kraus of Germany describes a 
liver weighing 25 pounds; modern instances of enlarged liver are too 
numerous to be quoted here. 

Rupture of the gall-bladder, although generally followed by deatlj, is 
not always fatal. In such cases bile is usually found in the abdominal 
cavity. Fergus ® mentions a case in which, after tins accident, the patient 
was considered convalescent and was walking about, when, on the seventh 
day, peritonitis suddenly developed and proved fatal in two days. Several 
cases of this accident have been reported as treated successfullj’' by incision 
and drainage (Lane) or by inspiration (Bell). In these cases large quantities 
of bile escaped into the abdominal cavity. Peritonitis does not necessai'ily 
follow.®^® Cholecystotomy for the relief of the distention of the gall- 
bladder from obstniction of the common or cystic duct and for the removal 
of gall-stones was first performed in 1867 by Bobbs of Indianapolis, but it 
is to Marion Sims, in 1878, that perfection of the operation is due. It 
has been gradually improved and developed, until to-day it is a most suc- 
cessful operation. Tait repoiis 54 cases with 52 perfect recoveries. Cho- 
lyecystectomy, or excision of the gall-bladder, was first practised in 
1880 by Langenbuch of Berlin, and is used in cases in which gall-stones 
are repeatedly forming. Ashhurst’s statistics show only four deaths in 28 
cases. 

At St. Bartholomews Hospital, in London, is a preserved specimen of a 
gall-bladder which had formed the contents of a hernial sac, and Arhich, 
near the fundus, shows a constriction caused by the femoral ring. It was 
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taken from a woman of forty-five who was admitted into the hospital with a 
strangulated femoral hernia. The sac was opened and its contents were re- 
turned. The woman died in a few daj's from peritonitis. The gall-bladder 
was found close to the femoral ring, and showed a marked constriction. The 
liver was misshapen from tight lacing, elongated and drawn downward 
toward the ring. There was no evidence that any portion of intestine or 
other structure besides the gall-bladder had passed through the ring.®’® 

The fatality of rupture of the spleen is quite high. Out of 83 cases 
of injury to this organ collected by Elder, and quoted by SlacCormac, only 
11 recovered; but the mortality is less in punctured or incised wounds 
of this organ, the same authorities mentioning 29 recoveries out of 35 cases. 
In his “ Surgery ” Gfooch says that at tiro battle of Dettingen one of Sir 
Kobert Ttich’s Dragoons was left all night on the field, weltering in his blood, 
his spleen hanging out of his body in a gangrenous state. The next morn- 
ing he was carried to the surgeons who ligated the largo vessels, and extir- 
pated the spleen ; the man recovered .and w’as soon able to do duty. In the 
Philosophical Transactions “ there is a report of a man who was wounded in 
the spleen by a large hunting-knife. Fergusson found the S 2 )lcen hanging 
from tlie wound and ligated it. It separated in ten days and the patient 
recovered. 

"Williams repoilis a Stab-Avound of the spleen in a negro of twenty-one. 
The spleen protruded, and the protruding i)art was ligated by a silver wire, 
one-half of the organ sloughing off; the jiatient recovered. Sir Astley 
Cooper mentions a curious case, in which, after A’omiting, during which the 
Bjjleen Avas torn from its attachments, this organ produced a sA\"clling in the 
groin Avhich aams supposed to be a hernia. The A'omiting continued, and at 
the end of a week the AA'oman died ; it aaus then found that the sjdccn liad 
been turned half round on its axis, and detached from the diaphragm ; it 
had become enlarged ; the tAA'ist interrupted the return of the blood. Por- 
tal = speaks of a rupture of the sijleen simply from engorgement. There 
AA'as no liistory of a fall, contusion, or other injury. Tait describes a case 
of rupture of the spleen in a woman who, in attenqAting to avoid her hus- 
band’s kick, fell on the edge of the table. There A\'ere no signs of external 
violence, but she died the thii-d day afterward. The abdomen was found 
full of blood, and the spleen and jjcritoneal covering aa'os rujitured for three 
inches. 

Splenectomy, excision of the spleen, has been performed a number of 
times, AA’ith A^arying results, but is more successful AA’hen jAerfornied for injury 
than AA'hen for disease. Ashhurst has tabulated a total of 109 operations, 
27 having been for tranraatic causes, and all but Ra’c liaA’ing terminated suc- 
cessfully ; of 82 operations for disease, only 32 recovered. Vulpius has col- 
lected 117 cases of sidenectomy, Avith a death-rate of 50 per cent. If, Iioaa’- 
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ever, from these cases we deduct tliose suffering leukocytliemia and 
lardaceous spleen, in which the operation should not be performed, the mor- 
tality in die remaining 85 cases is reduced to 33 per cent. Terrier speaks 
of splenectomy for torsion or twisting of the pedicle, and such is mentioned 
by Sir Astley Cooper, who has found records of only four such cases. Conk- 
lin “ reports a successful case of splenectomy for malarial spleen, and in re- 
viewing the subject he says that the records of tlie past decade in operations 
for simple hypertrophy, including malaria, show 20 recoveries and eight 
deaths. He also adds that extirpation in cases of floating or displaced spleen 
was attended with brilliant results. Ziiceai’elli'‘ is accredited with reporting 
two cases of splenectomy for malarial spleen, both of which recovered early. 
He gives a table of splenectomies performed in Italy, in which there were 
nine cases of movable spleen, with two deaths ; eight cases of simple hyper- 
trophy, with three deatlis ; 12 cases of malarial spleen, with three deaths ; 
four cases of leukemia and pseudoleukemia, with two deaths. In his experi- 
ments on rabbits it was proved by Tizzoni, and in his experiments on dogs, 
by Cred5, that an individual could live without a spleen ; but these observa- 
tions were only confirmatory of what had long been Icnown, for, in 1867, 
P4an successfully removed a spleen from a woman of twenty. Tricomi ^ 
reports eight cases in which he had extirpated the spleen for various morbid 
conditions, with a fortunate issue in all but one. In one case he ligated the 
splenic artery. In The Lancet^ there is an account of three recent excisions 
of the spleen for injury at St. Thomas Hospital in London, and it is added 
that they are among the first of this kind in Great Britain. 

Abnormalities of Size of the Spleen. — The spleen may be extremely 
small. Storck® mentions a spleen that barely weighed an ounce ; Schenck 
speaks of one in the last century tliat weighed as much as 20 pounds. 
Frank describes a spleen that weighed 16 pounds ; there is another rccoid 
of one weighing 16 pounds.^ Elliot s mentions a spleen weighing 11 pounds ; 
Burrows^ one, 11 pounds; Blasius, four pounds; Osiander, nine imiinds; 
Blanchard,”^® 3^ pounds ; Richardson,* 3| pounds ; and Hare, j 93 ounces. 

The thoracic duct, although so much protected by its anatomical posi- 
tion, under exceptional circumstances has been ruptured or wounded, 
Kirchner’^ has collected 17 cases of this nature, two of which were due to 
contusions of the chest, one each to a puncture, a cut, and a shot-wound, and 
three to erosion from suppuration. In the remaining cases the account fails 
to assign a definite cause. Chylothorax, or chylous ascites, is generally a re- 
sult of this injur)’’. Krabbel mentions a patient who was run over by an 
empty coal car, and who died on the fiflli day from suffocation due to an effu- 
sion into the right pleural cavity. On postmortem examination it was found 

a 538, July 28, 1894. ** 843, 252. « Ibid. 

^ Quoted Amer. Med. Eeview, Dec., 1895. ® 752, i., 114. ^ 282, 1732, 260. 
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that the effusion was chyle, the thoracic duct being torn just opposite the 9th 
dorsal vertebra, which had been transversely fractured. In one of Kirch- 
ner’s cases a girl of nine had been ^^olcntly pushed against a window-sill, 
striking the front of her chest in front of the 3d rib. She suffered from 
pleural effusion, which, on aspiration, proved to be chyle. She nltiinatcly 
recovered her health. In 1891 Eyer rejmrtcd a case of rupture of the thora- 
cic duct, causing death on the thirty-eighth day. The young man had been 
caught between a railroad car and an engine, and no bones were broken. 

Manley “ reports a case of niiffure of the thoracic duct in a man of 
thirty-five, who was struck by the pole of a brewery wagon ; he was knocked 
down on his back, the wheel passing squarely over his abdomen. There 
was subsequent bulging low down in the right iliac fossa, caused by tlic pres- 
ence of a fluid, which cheniic and microscopic examination proved was 
chyle. From flve to eight ounces a day of this fluid were discharged, until the 
tenth day, when the bulging was opened and drained. On the fifteenth day 
the wound was healed and the man left the hospital quite restored to 
healtli. 

Keen has reported four instances of accidental injury to the thoracic 
duct, near its termination at the base of the left side of the neck ; the 
wounding was in the course of removals for deep-seated growths in this 
region. Three of the cases recovered, having sustained no detriment from 
the injury to the thoracic duct. One died ; but the fatal influence was not 
specially connected with the wound of the duct. 

Possibly the boldest operation in the history of surgerj' is that for 
ligation of the abdominal aorta for inguinal aneurysm. It Avas fiist 
practised by Sir Astley Cooper in 1817, and has since been performed 
several times with a uniformly fatal result, although Montciro’s patient sur- 
vived uutil the tenth day, and there is a rccoi’d in Avhich ligature of the 
abdominal aorta did not cause death until the eleventh day.** Loi’cta of 
Bologna is accredited with operating on December 18, 1885, for the relief 
of a sailor aa'Iio Avas suffering from an abdominal aneurysm caused by a bloAV. 
An incision wms made from the ensiform cartilage to the umbilicus, the 
aneurysm exposed, and its cavity filled up wdth tAA'o metei’s of silA’cr-jflated 
wire. TAventy days after no evidence of pulsation remained in the sac, and 
three months later the sailor AA’as Avell and able to resume his duties. 

Ligation of the common iliac artery, aaIucIi, in a case of gunshot 
injury, was first practised by Gibson of Philadelifliia in 1812, is, happily, 
not always fatal. Of 82 cases collected by Ashhurst, 23 terminated suc- 
cessfully. 

Foreign bodies loose in the abdominal cavity are sometimes A’oided at 
stool, or may suppurate externally. Fabricius Hildamis giAms us a history 
of a person AA’ounded AAUth a SAvord-thrust into the abdomen, the point break- 

“ 533, lxv.,1894, 491. 810, 1853. 
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ing oir. The sword remained one year in the l)elly and was voided at stool. 
Erichscu^ mentions an instance in which a cedar loiul-pencil stayed for eight 
months in the abdominal cavity. Desgranges gives a case of a fish-spine 
in the abdominal cavity, and ten years afterward it ulcerated through an ab- 
scess in the abdominal wall. Keetley® speak.- of a man who was shot when 
a l)oy j at the time of the accident the boy had a small spelling-book in his 
pocket. It was not until adult life tliat from an ab.<ce.-.-> of the groin was 
expelled what remained of the spelling-book that had been driven into 
the abdomen during boyhood. Kyle** speaks of the removal of a corn- 
straw 33 inches in length by an incision ten inches long, at a point 
about cfpiidistant from the umbilicus to the anterior spinous process of the 
right ilium. 

Thcrc are .«cvend instances on rccoixl of tolerance of foreign bodies in 
the skin and muscles of the back for an extended period. Gay ' speaks 
of a curious case in which the point of a .'shcath-knife remained in the back 
of an individual for nine years. Biksh i‘eported to Sir Astley Cooper^ the 
history of a man who, as he supposed, received a wound in the back by can- 
ister shot while serving on a Tartar privateer in 1779. There was no shi|>- 
surgeon on board, and in about a month the wound healed without surgical 
assistance. The man suffered little inconvenience and performed his duties 
as a seaman, and was impressed into the Royal Xavy. In August, 1810, he 
complained of jiain in the lumbar region. He was submitted to an examina- 
tion, and a cicjitrix of this region was noticed, and an extraneous body about 
i inch under the integument was felt. An incision was made doAvn it, and 
a rusty Ijlade of a seaman’s clasp-knife extracted from near the 3d lumbar 
vertebra. The man had carried this knife for thirty yeans. The wound 
healed in a few days and there was no more inconvenience. 

Fracture of the lower part of the spine is not always fatal, and not- 
withstanding the lay-idea that a broken back means certain death, patients 
with w’cll-anthenticated cases of vertebral fracture have recovered. War- 
ren 8 records the case of a woman of sixty who, while carrying a clothes- 
basket, made a misstep and fell 14 feet, tlic basket of wet clothes striking the 
right shoulder, chest, and neck. There was fracture of the 4th dorsal ver- 
tebra at the transverse processes. By seizing the spinous pixicess it could 
be bout backward and forward, with the peculiar crepitus of fractured bone. 
The clavicle was fractured two inches from the acromial end, and the sternal 
end Avas driven high up into the muscles of tlie neck. The arm and hand 
were paralyzed, and the woman suffered great dyspnea. There AA’as at first 
a grave emphysematous condition due to the laceration of several broken 
ribs. There Avas also suffusion and ccchymosis about the neck and shoulder. 
Although complicated Avitli tertiaiys}'philis, thcAVoman made a fair recoA'cry, 

« 550, 1855, 15. >> 403, iii., 343. c 530, 1884, ii., 419. 
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ami ciglit weeks later she walked into a doctor’s oflicc. !Maiiy similar and 
equally wonderful injuries to the spine are on record. 

The results soinetiines following the oporsition of laminectomy for 
fracture of the vertebi’a! are often marvelous. One oi' the most .successful 
on record is that reported by Dundore.*'* The patient was a single man M'ho 
lived in Slahanoy, Pa., and was admitted to the State Ho.-pital for Injured 
Persons, Ashland, Pa., June 17, 1889, sutlering fi'oui a ])nrtinl dislocation of 
the 9th don-^al vertebra. The rejwrt is as follows : — “ He had been a laborer 
in the mines, and while working was injured IMarcli 18, 1889, by a fall of 
top rock, and from this date to that of his admission had been under the care 
of a local physician without any sign of improvement. At the time of his 
admission he weighed but 98 pounds, his weight previous to the injury being 
14o. He e.\hibited entire loss of motion in the lower e.vtremitics, with the 
exception of very .slight movement in the toes of the left foot ; sensation was 
almost nil up to the hips, above ■which it was normal ; he had eoiiijiletc 
retention of urine, witli a severe cystiti.s. His tongue was heavily coated, 
the bowels coiietipatod, and there was markwl anorexia, with considerable 
anemia. His temperature varied from 99° to 100° in the morning, and 
from 101° to 103° in the evening. The time which had elapsed since the 
accident precluded any attempt at reduction, and his anemic condition ^would 
not Avarrant a more radical method. 

“ He was put on light, nourishing diet, iron and strychnin M'orc given 
internally, and electricity was applied to the loAver extremities every other 
day ; the cystitis was treated by irrigiting the bladder each day with 
Thiersch’s solution. By August his appetite and general condition were 
much improved, and his weight had increased to 125 pounds, his tcmjiera- 
ture being 99° or less each morning, and seldom as high as 100° at night. 
The cystitis had entirely disappeared, and he was able, with some effort, to 
pass his urine Avithout the aid of a c.'itheter. Sensation in both extremities 
had slightly improved, and he AA*.as able to slightly iiioa’c the toes of the right 
foot. This being his condition, an operation A\’as proposed as the only means 
of further and permanent imjirovement, and to this he eagerly consented, 
and, accordingly, on the 25th of August, the 9th dorsal A’crtebra Avas 
trephined. 

“ The coixl AA'as found to be compressed and greatly congested, but there 
AA'as no evidence of laceration. The Inminm and spinous processes of the 
8th and 9th doraal A’crtebra were cut aAA’ay, thus relicA'ing all' pressure on 
the cord ; the aa’ouikI AA’as drained and sutured, and a plastcr-of-Paris jacket 
applied, a hole being cut out oA’er the Avound for the purpo.«o of changing the 
dressing AA’hen necessary. By September 1st union AA’as perfect, and for the 
next month the patient remainetl in excellent condition, but Avithout any sign 
of improvement as to sensation and motion. Early in October he AA’as able 
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to slightly move l)o(h legs, and had full coiiti'ol of urination j fi’oin this time 
on his paralysis rajiidly imjirovod ; the battery was applied daily, with mas- 
sage morning and evening ; and in November the ]>lastei'-of-Paris jacket was 
removed, and he propelled Iiimsell* about the u'ard in a rolling cliair, and 
shortly after was able to get about shnvly on cratches. He was discharged 
December 23d, and when I saw him six months later he walked very well 
and without effort ; he carried a cane, l)nt this seemed nu)re from habit than 
from ncces.?ity. At j^resent date he weigh.s 1150 pounds, and drives a Imcks- 
tcr wagon for a liA'ing, shoAving very little loss of motion in his lower 
extremities.” 


Although few cases show such wimderful im])rovoment as this one, statis- 
tics prove that the results of this operation arc sometimes most advantageous. 
Thorburn “ collects statistics of 50 openitions from 1814 to 1885, undertaken 
for relief of injuries of the spinal cord. Lloyd '* has compiled what is 
possibly the most, extensive collection of cast's of spinal sin'geiy, his cases 
including operations for both disease ami injury. White has collected 37 
cases of recent date ; and Chipault® reports two cases, and collected 3.3 cases. 
Quite a tribute to the modern treatment by antisepsis is shown in the results 
of laminectomy. Of his non-antiscj)tic eases Lloyd reports a mortality of 
65 percent.; those .‘surviving the ojwration are di.‘«tributcd as follows : Cured, 
one ; partially cured, .seven ; unknown, two ; no improvement, five. Of those 
cases operated uj)on under modern antiseptic priuciple.s, the mortality was 50 
percent.; those surviving were distributed as follows; Cured, four; partially 
cured, 15 ; no improvement, 11. The mortality in AVhite’s cases, which 
Avcrc all done under antiseptic jnwaution.s, was 38 per cent. Of those sur- 
viving, there Avcrc .six cotnjjlotc rccoveric.", six with benefit, and 11 without 
marked benefit. Pyle*’ colloct.5 52 wi.ses of .spinal disca.se and injury, in 
which laminectomy was ])crformcd. All the ca.sc.s were ojicratcd upon since 
18D0. Of the 52 casc.s there wore 15 deaths (a mortality of 2f).4 percent.), 
26 recoveries with benefit, and five recoveries in which the ultimate result 
has not been observed. It must be mentioned that several of the fatal cases 
reported Averc tho.se of cervical fracture, Avhich is by far the most fatal A'ariety. 

Injury to the spinal cord docs not neces.'sarily cause immediate de.ath. 
Mills and O’Hara, both of Philadcliihia, have recorded instances of recovery 
after penetrating aa'QUIkI of the spinal marroAV.'' Ea'c ^ reports three ca.scs of 
gunshot Avound in Avhich the balls lodged in the A'crtebral canal, tAvo of the 
patients recovering. He adds some remarks on the diA'ision of the .spinal 
cord Avithout immediate death. 

Fords mentions a gunshot AA'Ound of the spinal cord, the piAticnt living ten 
days ; after death the ball Awas found in the ascending aorta. Henley '* speaks 
of a mulatto of tAA^enty-four Avho Avas stabbed in the back Avith a knife. The 
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blade entered the body of the Gth dorsal vertebra, and Avas so firmly embedded 
that the patient could be raised entirely clear of the bed by the knife alone. 
An ultimate recovery ensued. 

Aldiough the word hernia can be construed to mean the protrusion of any 
viscus from its natural cavitj' through normal or artificial openings in the 
surrounding structures, the usual meaning of the word is protrusion of the 
abdominal contents through the parietes — what is commonly spoken of as 
rupture. Hernia may be congenital or acquired, or may be single or mtiltiple 
— as many as five having been seen in one individiial.*^ More than t^ro-thirds 
of cases of rupture suffer from inguinal hernia. In the oblique form of in- 
guinal hernia the abdominal contents descend along tlie inguinal canal to tlie 

outer side of the epigastric 
arterj', and enter the scrotum in 
the male, and the labium majus 
in the female. In this form of 
hernia the size of the sac is 
sometimes enormous, the ac- 
companying illustration show- 
ing extreme cases of both 
scrotal and labial hernia 

may be classed under tliree 
heads *. congenital, infantile, 
and adult. Congenital um- 
bilical hernia occurs most 
frequently in children, and is 
brought about by the failure 
of the abdominal walls to close. 
When of large size it may con- 
tain not only the intestines, but 
various other organs, such as the spleen, liver, etc. (Fig. 223). In some 
monsters all the abdominal contents are contained in the hernia. Infantile 
umbilical hernia is common, and appears after the separation of the umbilical 
cord ; it is caused by the yielding of tlie cicatrix in this situation. It never 
reaches a large size, and sIioats a tendency to spontaneous cure. Adult 
umbilical hernia rarely commences in infancy. It is most commonly seen in 
persons with pendulous bellies, and is sometimes of enormous size, in addition 
to the ordinarj' abdominal contents, containing even tlie stomach and uterus. 
A few years since there was a man in Philadelphia past middle age, the 
victim of adult umbilical hernia so pendulous that while walking he had to 
support it with his arms and hands. It ^vas said that this hernia did not 
enlarge until after his service as a soldier in the late war. 

n 224, 1874, i., 805. 


(Plate 7), Umbilical hernia 



Fig. 223.— Congenital umbilical hernia. A, liTcr; C, inteatine ; 
D, cord; E, pedicle. 



2. Lurfit! labial licrnia (Keen smcl Wliitc). 


PLATE 7. 
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Abbott" «oito the ca^ of dWtod. 

to know if ske was piegn* . ventral hernia of the abdominal 

^^o in-egnancy existed, but there was ‘ 

decern tbrougb an f .be abdomen, 

alba, and whieb «, fonr mcbca '"f '" * " “'X „a Decembev 29, 1858, 

Pim saw a colored woman of ^ ^ed at 3 a. tt. 

delivered .mrnmlly of ber^ n tnmor bom tbe ensl- 

rsTi; "■ •■" "* 

rvas no inguinal nor femoral of tbe rapture 

Hnlke" reports a ease temarbaUo for fte 
wbieb protruded from a spot wrakened bj 
a partial absence of tbe peritoneal sac, 
and tbe obstruction readily yieWeel to a 

clyster and laxative. Tbe ruptinc bad 

a tnansverse diameter of HI m«'“®> 
with a vertical diameter of lU 
Tbe opening was in the abdominal walls 
outside of the internal inguinal nng. 

The rvrithings of tbe intestines were 
very conspicuous through the walls ot 

the pouch. „ n. • „ 

Dade'' reports a ease of prodigious 

umbilical hernia (Fig. 224). fbe l>a- 
tient was a widow of fifty-eight, a native 
of Ireland. Her fiimily histoiy was 
good, and she liad never boroe any j, bad 

children. The present d"';""®''’"'' “ ^cgsively incrca'aid in sise, are as 
been accompanied widi pam, an 1 (,i,cumfevenoe at the ex- 

follows ; Circumference at the abdominal wall, 12$ inches, 

tremity. Hi inches; .'’‘^'f^T.n mr protruding from the abdominal 

Inspection sbowed a large lobiilated t 1 .„„„t and distended, 

wali at die umbilicus. The veins oovmi^ t «1 ^ . 

The cironlation of die skin was o aacn at the dis- 

Vermiciilar contractions of the sm. „alvcti' to the touch, and could 

tance of ten feet. The tumm ^ ^ easily heard. On per- 

only partially bo reduced. itio and dull at the base. The 

cession the note over the bulk wffi tj P ^ intestine instead of die 
distal extromity contained a portion of the sma 

. eta, mv., 10,. :SS S. Mcattir. »., i» 
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colon, which Wood considered the inn».f fmjnciit (KTiipatit. The niiihiliciis 
was coinplotcly oblilcr.ilcd. Dade helicvcd that thi- hernia was caused hy 
the wcaheiiinp of the abdominal walK fnnn a Idow, and con-idcn‘d that tiic 
protrusion came from an aperture near the iimhilieii- and not tliron^rh it, in 
this manner diflcrin^ from congenital nmhilic:d h(>rnia. 

A piTidiar iorm of licrnia is spontaneous rupture of the abdominal 
walls, which, liowever, i*- very nin*. Then’ i*- an account of sJicIi a caM*“ in 
a woman of "eventy-two livitifr in Pittshnrfr, who, after a spa-inodic conjih, 
had a sprmtaneoiw rnjttiire of the paricte-. The rent was four incla’s in 
Icnatli and extended alono the Iinc:i a1I>a, and throntrh it protruded a rna-s 
of omentum about the siye of a ehihl’s liead. It wa» snc’ce->-fnlly tnaled 
and the woman recoverc«l. Wallace'’ rep(*rfs a c;i-e »>f spontaneous rupture 
of the abdominal wall, folhiwinjr a fit of eonj'hin;'. 'J*he ‘■kin was torn and 
a larpe coil of ilenm jirotrndcd, nneoven'd liy jieritoneimi. After protr.ictwl 
expoMire of the bowel it was replaeeil, the rent wa- clo-eil, and the ^latient 
recovered. 


" .‘il.'i, lsfi2, \ii., ri3. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUEGIOAL ANOilALIES OF THE GEHITO- 
UEINARY SYSTEM. 

, .j ov ha very severe without euusing: death, and 

Wounds of the kidney may ^ the funetions of 

even one entire kidney may c os u ^ • regiment, reports the case 

life. the 

of a yomig Arab an instmment which has oniy one 

region by a weapon ealled a ) a . S kidney was extruded, 

cutting edge. On withdrawing ns i considerable 

became strangulated betivcen le I ^ ^ tkc organ, and after 

hccerrhago. A Hg”*”- '^/"^‘l^^ontfnued in goo.l health the 
some weeks the mass separated, i P discharged m 

whole time, and her nrinarj' „a„«one the cose of a groom who 

two montlis completely recovered. aiahteen months later died of 

was kicked over the kidney hy a ® j li „5 „f mptnre through 

dropsy. Postmortem examination i„ St. George’s 

the substance of the gEnd j *“ 1’”^ ^„g„lar in that this man, with 
Hospital Museum iu London. 'T from so extensive a lesion, 

gmnnlar degoncrotioil of the ^ ^^Ith for over a year with his 

and, moreover, that ho remainc 1 _ mentions a dragoon o 

kidney in a state of destructive isra . n , 

thirly who was stabbed hy a X/L kidney. There was no 

the sword penetrating the pelvis am spermatic cord or tes- 

hemorrhage from the e.xternal wound ™ ^ ^ Castellanos * mentions 
tide. Under eximetant treatment the m^ ^ t„at iicne- 

a caseof reeoveiy from P“”<=‘y'^^X^a entered the pelvis of the oi-gan 
trated the tubular and cortical f tonis^ viz., the escape of 

The case Avas peculiar in the absence o ppj.^,g 5 ponding testicle. Dnsen 
urine from the wound, and retraction wounded on April 

bury, reports the case of a “rP^' “ J" Mdney. Tliongh tliere iros 

6, 186B, the bullet entering both t jmpnirment of the patient s 

injury to both these important organs, 

health, and he recoA^ered. ja 
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Bryant “ reports four cases of wound of the kidney, with recovery. All 
of these cases were probably extraperitoneal lacerations or ruptures. Cock 
found a curious anomaly in a necrepsy on tlie body of a boy of eighteoii, 
who had died after a fall from some height. There was a compound, 
transveree rupture of the left kidney, which was twice as large as usual, 
the ureter also being of abnormal size. Further search showed that the 
right kidney was rudimentary, and had no vein or artery. 

IVard® mentions a ease of ruptured kidney, caused by a fall of seven feet, 
the man recovering after appropriate treatment. Vernon ^ reports a case of 
serious injury to the kidney, resulting in recoveiy in nine weeks. The pa- 
tient fell 40 feet, landing on some rubbish and old iron, and received a wound 
measuring six inches over the right iliac crest, through which the lower end 
of the right kidney protruded ; a piece of the kidney was lost. The case was 
remarkable because of the sliglit amount of hemorrhage. 

Nephrorrhaphy is an operation in which a movable or floating kidney is 
fixed by stdiire through its capsule, including a portion of kidney-substance, 
and then through the adjacent lumbar fascia and muscles. The ultimate 
results of this operation have been most successful. 

Nephrolithotomy is an operation for the remoAml of stone from the kid- 
ney. The operation may be a ven’ difficult one, owing to the adhesions and 
thickening of all the perinephric tissues, or to the small size or remote loca- 
tion of the stone. 

There was a recent exhibition in London,®'® in which were shown the 
results of a number of recent operations on the kidney. There was 
one-half of a kidney that had been removed on account of a rapidly-growing 
sarcoma from a young man of nineteen, who had known of the tumor for 
six months ; there was a good recovery, and the man was quite Avell in eigh- 
teen months afterward. Another specimen was a right kidney removed at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hosintal. It was much dilated, and only a small amount 
of the kidney-substance remained. A calculus blocked the ureter at its 
commencement. The patient was a woman of thirty-one, and made a good 
recovery. From the Middlesex Hospital was a kidney containing a uric 
acid calculus which was successfully removed from a man of thirty-five. 
From the Cancer Hospital at Bi'ompton there were two kidneys which had 
been removed from a man and a woman respectively, both of whom made a 
good recoveiy. From the King’s College Hospital there was a kidney with 
its pelvis enlarged and occupied by a large calculus, and containing little 
secreting substance, which was removed from a man of forty-nine, who 
recovered. These are only a few of the examples of this most interesting 
collection. Large calculi of the kidney are mentioned in Chapter XV. 

Rupture of the ureter is a very rare injury. Poland® has collected 

“ 392, Tii., leci, 41. b 775 )^ 1847 ^ 293. c 224, 1871, ii., 292. 
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obliterated by a dense mass of connective tissue. In one case tliese "was a 
history of the passage of a renal calculus years previously. In both in- 
stances the condition was associated with pyonephrosis. "Watson has col- 
lected the reports of four other cases from medical literature. 

A remarkable procedure recently developed by gjmccologists, particularly 
by Kelly of Baltimore, is catheterization and sounding of the uretei's. 
McClellan “ records a case of penetration of the ureter by the careless use 
of a catheter. 

Injuries of the Bladder. — Rupttire of the bladder may result from 
violence without any external wound (such as a fall or kick) ai>i)lied to the 
abdomen. Jones'* reports a fatal «ise of rupture of the bladder by a horse 
falling on its rider. In this case there W’as but little extravasation of urine, 
as the vesical aperture was closed by omentum and bowel. Assmuth reports 
two cases of ruptui-e of tlie bladder from muscular action. IMorris® cites the 
history of a case in which the bladder was twice ruptured : the first time by 
an injuiy, and the second time by the giving way of the cicatrix. The 
patient was a man of tliirty-six who received a blow in the .abdomen during 
a fight in a public house on June 6, 1879. At the hospital his condition 
was diagnosed and treated expectantly, but he recovered perfectly and left 
the hospital July 10, 1879. He was readmitted on August 4, 1886, over 
seven years later, with symptoms of rupture of the bladder, and died on the 
6th. The postmoi'tem showed a cicatrix of the bladder which had given 
way and caused the patient’s death. 

Rupture of the bladder is only likely to happen when the organ is dis- 
tended, as when empty it sinks behind the pubic arch and is thus protected 
from external injury. The rupture usually occui's on the posterior wall, in- 
volving the peritoneal coat and allowing extravasation of urine into the peri- 
toneal cavitj', a condition that is almost ineritably fatal unless an operation is 
performed. Bartels collected the data of 98 such cases, only four recovering. 
When the rent is confined to the anterior wall of the bladder the urine escapes 
into the pelvic tissues, and the prognosis is much more favorable. Bartels 
collected 54 such cases, 12 terminating favorably. When celiotomy is pei'- 
formed for ruptured bladder, in a manner suggested by the elder Gross, the 
mortality is much less. Ashhurst collected the reports of 28 cases thus 
treated, ten of which recovered — a mortality of 64.2 per cent. Ashhurst re- 
marks that he has seen an extraperitoneal rupture of the anterior wall of the 
bladder caused by improper use of instruments, in the case of retention of 
urine due to the presence of a tight urethral stricture. 

There are a few cases on record in which the bladder has been ruptured 
by distention from tlie accumulation of urine, but the accident is a rare one, 
the urethra generally giving way first. Coats ^ re 2 )orts two cases of uncompli- 
cated rupture of the bkdder. In neither case was a history of injurj’ oh- 
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tainable. The fii’st patient was a nianiae ; the second liad been intoxicated 
previous to his admission to the liospital, with symptoms of acute peritonitis. 
The diagnosis was not made. The first patient died in five days and the 
second in two days after the onset of the illness. At the autopsies the rent 
was found to be in both instances in the posterior wall of the bladder a short 
distance from the fundus ; the peritoneum was not inflamed, and there was 
absolutely no inflammatory reaetion in the vesical wound. From the statistics 
of Ferraton and Hivingtou it seems that rupture of the bladder is more 
common in intoxicated persons than in others — a fact that is probably 
explained by a tendency to over-distention of the bladder which alcoholic 
liquors bring about. Tlie liquor imbibed increases the amount of urine, and 
the state of blunted consciousness makes the call to empty the bladder less 
appreciated. The intoxicated person is also liable to falls, and is not so 
likely to protect himself in falling as a sober person.® 

Gunshot Wounds of the Bladder. — Jackson'* relates the remarkable 
recovery of a private in the 17th Tennessee Re^ment who was shot in the 
pelvis at the battle of Mill Springs or Fishing Creek, Ky. He was left sujv 
poscdly mortally wounded on tlie field, but was eventually picked up, and be- 
fore receiving any treatment hauled 164 miles, over mountainous roads in 
the midst of winter and in a wagon u'ithout springs. His urine and excre- 
tions passed out through the wounds for several weeks and several pieces of 
bone came away. The two openings eventually healed, but for twenty-two 
months he passed pieces of bone by the natural channels. 

Eve® recoixls the case of a private in the Fifth Tennessee Cavalry who 
was shot in the right gluteal region, the bullet penetrating the bladder and 
making its exit through the pubis. He rode 30 miles, during which the urine 
passed through the Avound. Urine was afterward voided through tlie left; 
pubic opening, and spicules of bone Avere discharged for tAvo yeai’s afterward ; 
ultimate recovery ensued. 

Barkesdale ^ relates the histoiy of the case of a Confederate soldier avIio 
A vas shot at Frcdericlvsburg in the median line of the body, 1^ inches above 
the symphysis, the Avound of exit being in the median line at the back, inch 
loAvcr doAvn. Urine escaped from botliAAmunds and through the urethra. 
There Avere no bad symptoms, and the Avounds healed in four Avoeks. 

The bladder is not ahvays injured by penetration of the abdominal AA-all, 
but may be Avounded by penetration through the anus or vagina, or CA^en 
by an instrument entering the buttocks and passing through the smaller 
sacrosciatic notch. Camper® records the case of a sailor Avho fell from a 
mast and struck upon some fragments of Avood, one of AA'hich entered the 
unus and penetrated the bladder, the result being a rectovesical fistula. 
About a year later the maji consulted Camper, Avho unsuccessfully attempted 

® 843, 951. 124, 1869, n. s. Ixii., 281. <* 579, 1867-6S, 161. 
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to extract the piece of wood ; but by incising the fistula it was found that 
two calculi had foimed about the wooden pieces, and Avhen tliese were ex- 
tracted the patient recovered. Perrin “ gives tlie history of a man of forty 
who, while adjusting curtains, fell and struck an overturned chair ; one of the 
chair-legs penetrated the anus. Its extraction was followed by a gush of 
urine, and for several days the man suffered from incontinence of urine and 
feces. By the tenth day he was passing urine from the urethra, and on the 
twenty-fifth day there was a comj)lete cicatrix of the parts ; fifteen days later 
he suffered from an attack of retention of urine lasting five days ; this was 
completely relieved after the expulsion of a small piece of trouser-cloth which 
had been pushed into the bladder at the time of the accident. Post’’ reports 
the case of a young man who, in jumping over a broomstick, was impaled 
upon it, the stick entering the anus without causing any extenial wound, and 
penetrating the bladder, thus allowing the escape of urine through the anus. 
A peculiar sequela was that the man suffered fioni a calculus, the nucleus 
of which was a piece of the seat of his pantaloons which the stick had 
carried in. 

Couper ^ reports a fatal case of stab-wound of the buttocks, in which the 
knife passed through tlie lesser sacrosciatic notch and entered the bladder 
close to the trigone. The patient was a man of twenty-three, a seaman, and 
in a quarrel had been stabbed in the buttocks with a long sailor's knife, with 
resultant symptoms of peritonitis which proved fatal. At the autopsy it was 
found that the knife had passed through the gluteal muscles and divided part 
of the great sacrosciatio ligament. It then passed through the small sacra- 
sciatic notch, completely dividing the pudic artciy and nerve, and one vein, 
each end being closed by a clot. The knife entered the bladder close to the 
trigone, making an opening large enough to admit the index fingei’. There 
were well-marked evidences of peritonitis and cellulitis. 

Old-time surgeons had considerable difficulty in extracting arrow-heads 
from persons who had received their injuiies while on horseback. Conrad 
Gesner records an ingenious device of an old surgeon who succeeded in ex- 
tracting an arrow which had resisted all previous attempts, by placing the 
subject in the very position in which he was at the time of reception of the 
wound. The following noteworthy case shows tliat the bladder may be 
2 ienetrated by an arrow or bullet entering the buttocks of a person on hoi'sc- 
back. Forwood'’ describes the removal of a vesical calculus, the nucleus of 
which Avas an iron arroAV-head, as foIloAvs ; ” Sitimore, a Avild Indian, Chief 
of the KioAA’as, aged forty-tAA'o, aiqfiied to me at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, 
August, 1869, AA'ith symptoms of stone in the bladder. The folloAviiig his- 
tory AA’as elicited ; In the fall of 1862 he led a band of IvioAvas against the 
PaAA'noe Indians, and aaus AA'ounded in a fight near Fort Lamed, Kansas. 
Being mounted and leaning oA’er his horse, a PnAAoiee, on foot and Avithiii a 

a 368, No. 49, 1672. «• 538, 1872, vii., 518. c 548, 1879, i., 646. ‘1 847, 960. 
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few paces, drove an arrow deep into liis right buttock. The stick was with- 
drawn by his companions, but tlie iron j>oint remained in liis body. He 
passed bloody urine immediately after tlie injury, but the wound .soon healed, 
and in a few weeks he was able to hunt the buifalo without inconvenience. 
For more than six years he continued at the head of his band, and tra^'elcd 
on horseback, from camp to camp, over hundreds of miles every summer. A 
long time after the injury he began to feel distress in micturating, which 
steadily increased until he was forced to reveal this sacred secret (as it is 
regarded by these Indians), and to apply for medical aid. His urine had 
often stopped for hours, at which times he had learned to obtain relief by 
elevating his hips, or lying in ditfei’ent positions. The urine was loaded 
with blood and mucus and with a few pus globules, and the introduction of a 
sound indicated a large, hard calculus in the bladder. The Indians advised 
me approximately of the depth to which the shaft had penetrated and 
the direction it took, and judging from the situation of the cicatrix and 
all the circumstances it was apparent that the arrow-head had ])asscd 
through the glutei muscles and the obturator foramen and entered the 
cavitj’’ of the bladder, Avhere it remained and formed the nucleus of a 
stone. Stone in the bladder is extremely rare among the wild Indians, 
owing, no doubt, to their almost exclusive meat diet and the very Jjealthy 
condition of their digestive organs, and this fact, in connection with the age 
of the patient and the unobstnictcd condition of his urethra, wont very far 
to sustain this conclusion. On August 23d I removed the stone without 
difficulty by the lateral operation through the perineum. The lobe of the 
prostate AA’as enlarged, which seemed to favor the extent of the incision 
beyond "what would otherwise have been safe. The perineum was deep and 
the tuberasities of the ischii unnaturally approximated. The calculus of 
the mixed ammoniaco-magnesian variety was egg-shaped, and weighed 19 
drams. The arrow-point was completely covered and imbedded near the 
center of the stone. It was of iron, and had been originally about inches 
long, by § inch at its widest part, somewhat reduced at the jmint and edges 
by oxidation. The ramoval of the stone was facilitated by the use of two 
pairs of forceps, — one with broad blades, by which I succeeded in bringing 
the small end of the stone to the opening in the prostate, while the other, 
long and narrow, seized and held it until the former was withdrawn. In 
this way the forceps did not occupy a part of the opening while the large 
end of the stone was jiassing through it. The capacity of the bladder Avas 
reduced, and its inner Avails Avere in a state of chronic inflammation. 'J'hc 
patient quickly recovered from the eflccts of the chloroform and felt grcjit 
relief, both in body and mind, after the operation, and up to the eighth day 
did not present a single unfavorable symptom. The urine began to j)ass by 
the natural channel by the third day, and continued more or less until, on the 
seventh day, it had nearly ceased to floAv at the Avound. But the restless 
43 
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spirit of the patient’s fiieiid*! could no longer be re<;traincd. Open hostility 
with the whites was expected to begin at every moment, and they insisted 
on his ieino\al. He needed jiuigative medicine on the eighth day, which 
they lefuscd to allow him to take. They assumed entire charge of the ca<!e, 
and the following daj staited with him to their camps GO miles away. 
Nineteen da}s after he is leported to have died ; but his immediate lelatives 
have since assuied me that his wound was well and that no trouble aiose 
from it. They desciibed his symptoms as those of bilious rcinittcut fever, 
a severe epidemic of which was prevailing at the time, and from which 
several white men and man}’ Indians died in that vicinity.” The calcuhis 
W'as deposited in the Army Mediciil jMuseum at W’ashiiigton, and is repie- 
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sented in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 225), showing a cross-section 
of the calculus with the an ow -head in situ. 

As quoted by Chelius,*®® both Hennen and Cline relate case's in which men 
have been shot through the skirts of the jacket, the ball penetrating the 
abdomen above the tubeiosity of the ischium, and entering the bladder, and 
the men have afterward urinated pieces of clothing, thieads, etc., taken ni 
by the ball. In similar cases the bullet itself may icinain in the bladder and 
cause the formation of a calculus about itself as a nucleus, as in thiee cases 
mentioned by jlIcGuire of Hicbmond, or the remnants of cloth or spicules of 
bone maj^ give rise to similar formation. 
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McGuire" mentions the case of a man of twenty-three w'ho >vas wounded 
at tlic Battle of McDowell, May 8, 1862. The ball struck liini on the hori- 
zontal lumiis of the left pubic bone, about an inch from the symphysis, 
passed through the bladder and rectum, and came out just below the right 
sacrosciatic notch, near the sacrain. The day after the battle the man ^vas 
sent to the general hospital at Staunton, Va., where he remained under treat- 
ment for four months. During the first month urine passed freely through 
the wounds made by the entrance and exit of the ball, and was generally 
mixed with pus and blood. Fecal matter was frequently discharged through 
the posterior "wound. Some time during the third "week he passed several 
small pieces of bone by the rectum. At the end of the tifth week the wound 
of exit healed, and for the first time after his injury urine was dischai’ged 
through the urethra. The wound of entrance gradually closed after five 
months, but opened again in a few w’eeks and continued, at varying intervals, 
alternately closed and open until Septembci', 1865. At this time, on sound- 
ing the man, it was found that he had stone ; this was removed by lateral 
operation, and was found to weigh 2^ ounces, having for its nucleus a jjiece 
of bone about | inch long. Dougherty *' reports the operation of lithotomy, 
in wdiich the calculus removed was formed by incrustations about an iron 
bullet. 

In cases in which there is a fistula of the bladder the subject may live 
for some time, in some cases passing excrement through the urethra, in 
others, urine by the anus. These cases seem to have been of particular 
interest to the older writers, and ^xe find the literature of the last centuiy 
full of examples. Benivenius, Borellus, the Ephemeridcs, Tulinus, Zacutus 
Lusitanus, and others speak of excrement passing through the penis ; and 
there are many cases of vaginal anus recoixled. Langlct cites an instance 
in Avhich the intestine terminated in the bladder. Arand mentions re- 
covery after atresia of the anus with passage of excrement from the Auilva. 
Bartholinus, the Ephemerides, Fothergill,® do la Croix, ^ Riedlin,®®® Weber, 
and Zacutus Lusitanus mention instances in "wliich gas was passed by the 
penis and urethra. Camper® records such a case from ulcer of the neigh- 
boring or connecting intestine j Frank, from cohesion and suppuration of the 
rectum; Marcellus Donatus,^ from penetrating ulcer of the rectum; and 
Petit,& from communication of the rectum and bladder in Avhich a cure was 
effected by the continued use of the catheter for the evacuation of urine. 

Flatus through the vagina, vulva, and from the uterus is mentioned 
by Bartholinus, the Ephemerides, Meckel, Mauriceau, PaulHni, Riedlin, 
Trnka, and many others in the older literature. Dickinson'* mentions a 
Burmese male child, four years old, "who had an imperforate anus and urethra, 
but who passed feces and urine successfully through an opening at the base 
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of the glaiis penis. Dickinson eventnallj' performed a successful operation 
on this case. Modern literature has many similar instances. 

In the older literature it was not nncomnion to find accounts of persons 
passing worms from the bladder, no explanations being given to account for 
their presence in this organ. Some of these cases were donbtless instances of 
echinococcus, tricliinsB, or the result of rectovesical fistula, but Kiverius* men- 
tions an instance in which, after drinking water containing worms, a person 
passed worms in the urine. In the old Journal de physique de Eozicr is an 
account of a man of forty-five who enjoyed good health, but who periodically 
urinated small worms fi*om the bladder. They were described as being about li 
lines long, and caused no inconvenience. There is also mentioned the case of 
a woman who voided worms from the bladder. Tnpper ‘ describes a curious case 
of a woman of sixty-nine who complained of a severe, stinging pain that com- 
pletely overcame her after micturition. An ulceration of the neck of the blad- 
der Avas susjJected, and the usual remedies AVere applied, but Avithout effect. An 
examination of tiie urine AA’as iiegatiA'c. On recommendation of her friends 
the jjatient, before going to bed, steeped and drank a decoction of knot-grass. 
During the night she urinated freely, and claimed that she had passed a 
Avorm about ten inches long and of the size of a knitting-needle. It exhibited 
motions like those of a snake, and Avas quite Ih'ely, Imng five or six days iu 
Avater. The case seems quite unaccountable, but there is, of course, a possi- 
bility that the animal had already been in the chamber, or that it was passed 
by the boAvel. A rcctOA-aginal or vesical fistula could account for the pres- 
ence of this AA’orni had it been A’oided from the boAA*el ; nevertheless the Avoinan 
adhered to her statement that she had urinated the AA'orra, and, as confirmatoiy 
CA’idcnce, never complained of pain after passing the animal. 

Foreign bodies in tbe bladder, other than calculi (AA'hich Avill be spoken 
of in Chapter XV.), generally ginn entrance through one of the natural 
passages, as a rule being introduced, either in curiosity or for perA’Crtcd 
satisfaction, through the urethra. Morand mentions an instance in AA'hich a 
long wax taper aa'us introduced into the bladder through the urethra by a man. 
At the University Hospital, Philadelphia, White has extracted, by median 
cystotomy, a long aaux taper Avhich had been used in masturbation. The 
cystoscopic examination in this case was iiegatiA’e, and the man’s statements 
Avere disbelicA'ed, but the operation AA'as perfonued, and the taper AA'as found 
curled up and coA'ered by mucus and folds of the bladder. It is not uncom- 
mon for needles, hair-pins, and the like to form nuclei for incrustations. 
Gross found three caudal vertebra of a squirrel in the center of a A’csical 
calculus taken from the bladder of a man of thirty-fiA’e. It AA'as afterAA'aid 
elicited that the patient had practised urethral masturbation AA'ith the tail of 
this animal. jMorand relates the history of a man of sixty-tAA'o aa’Iio intro- 
dneed a sprig of AA’heat into his urethra for a supjAOsed therapeutic purpose. 
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It slipped into the bladder and there formed the nucleus of a cluster 
calculus. Dayot" reports a similar formation from the introduction of tlic stem 
of a plant. Terrilon describes the case of a man of fifty-four who intro- 
duced a pencil into his urethra. The body rested fifteen days in this canal, 
and then passed into the bladder. On the twenty-eighth day he had a chill, 
and during t^vo days made successive attempts to break the pencil. Follo^v- 
ing each attempt he had a violent chill and intense evening fever. On the 
thirty-third day Terrilon removed the pencil by operation. Symptoms of 
perivesical abscess were present, and seventeen days after the operation, and 
fifty days after the introduction of the pencil, the patient died. Caudmont ® 
mentions a man of twenty-six who introduced a pencil-casc into his urethre, 
from whence it passed into his bladder. It rested about four years in tliis 
organ before violent symptoms developed. Perforation of the bladder took 
place, and the patient died. Poulet** mentions the case of a man of seventy- 
eight, in whose bladder a metallic sound was broken off. The fractured 
piece of sound, which measured 17 cm. in length, made its exit from the 
anus, and the patient recovered. Wheeler ® reports the case of a man of 
twenty-one who passed a button-hook into his anus, from whence it cseajjcd 
into his bladder. The hook, which was subsequently spontaneously passed, 
measured inches in length and h inch in diameter. 

Among females, whose urethras are short and dilatable, foreign bodies 
are often found in the bladder, and it is quite common for smaller articles of 
the toilet, such as hair-pins, to be introduced into the bladder, and there form 
calculi. Whiteside ^ describes a case in which a foreign body introduced into 
the bladder was mistaken for pregnancy, and giving rise to corresjiond- 
ing symptoms. The patient was a young girl of seventeen who had several 
times missed her menstniation, and who was considered pregnant. The 
abdomen was more developed than usual in a young woman. The breast- 
were voluminous, and the nipples surrounded by a somber areola. At certain 
periods after the cessation of menstruation, she had incontinence of urine, 
and had also repeatedly vomited. The urine was of high s])eeific grav- 
ity, albuminous, alkaline, and exhaled a disagreeable odor. In spite of 
the signs of pregnancy already noted, palpitation and percussion did not show 
any augmentation in the size of the uterus, but the introduction of a catheter 
into the bladder showed the existence of a large calculus. L'nder chloroform 
the calculus and its nucleus were disengaged, and proved to be the handle of 
a tooth-brush, the exact size of which is rcprc.=onted in the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 226). The handle was covered with cidcarcous depo-iit.-:, and 
was tightly fixed in the bladder. At firat the young woman would give no 
explanation for its presence, but afteiwartl cxjilained tliat .she liad .several times 
used this instrument for relief in retention of urine, and one day it liad fallen 
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long was discharged at stool, and the patient recovered. Jones" speaks of 
a case in which splintere of wood were retained in tlie neighborhood of the 
rectum and vagina for sixteen )'ears, and spontaneous!)’- discharged. Bar- 
well mentions a case in wliich a gum ela.^stic catheter that had been passed 
into the vagina for the purpose of producing abortion became impacted in the 
pelvis for twenty months, and was then removed. 

Rupture of the Male Urethra. — The male urethi’a is occasionally rup- 
tured in violent coitus. Prank and the Philosophical Transactions ® are 
among the older authorities mentioning this accident. In Frank’s case there 
was hemorrliagc from the penis to the extent of five pounds. Colics ^ men- 
tions a man of thirty-eight, prone to obesity, and who had been married two 
months, who said that in sexual congress he had hurt himself by pushing his 
penis against the pubic bone, and added that lie had a pain that felt as though 
something had broken in liis organ. The integuments of the penis became 
livid and swollen and were extremely painful. His urine had to be dmwn 
by a catheter, and by the fifth day his condition was so bad that an incision 
was made into the tumor, and pus, blood, urine, and air issued. The patient 
suffered intense rigore, his abdomen became tympanitic, and he died. Post- 
mortem examination revealed the presence of a ruptured urethra. 

AVatson® relates an instance of coitus performed en postilion by a man 
while drunk, with I'upture of the uretlira and fracture of the coipus spongi- 
osum onl)^' Loughlin mentions a rupture of the corpus spongiosum during 
coitus. Frank cites a curious case of hemorrhage from a fall while the 
penis was erect. It is not unusual to find ruptured urcthrre folloAving trau- 
matism, and various explanations are given for it in the standard .works on 
snidery. 

Fracture of the Penis. — peculiar accident to the penis is fracture, 
which sometimes occurs in coitus. This accident consists in the laceration 
of the corpora cavernosa, followed by extensive extravasation of blood into 
the erectile tissue. It has also occurred from injiiiy inflicted accidentally or 
maliciously, but always happening when the organ was erect. An annoying 
sequel following this accident is the tendency to curvature in erection, which 
is sometimes so marked as to interfere with coitus, and even render the pa- 
tient permanently impotent. 

There is an account^ of a laborer of twenty-seven who, in attempting to 
micturate with his penis erect, pressed it downward with considerable force 
and fractured the coiqjora cavernosa. Veazie® relates a case of fractiu’e of 
the corpora cavernosa occurring in coitus. During the act the female sud- 
denly withdrew, and the male, following, violently struck the pubes, with the 
resultant injury. Recover)'^ ensued. M’Clellan’* speaks of removing the 
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cavernous septum from a man of fifty-two, in whom this part had become 
infiltrated with lime-salts and resembled a long, narrow bone. When the penis 
was erect it was bent in the form of a semicircular bow. 

The Transactions of the South Carolina Medical Association * contain an 
account of a negra of sixly who had urethral stricture from gonorrhea, 
and who had been treated for fifteen years by caustics. The penis was seven 
inches in circumference around the glans, and but little less near the scrotum. 
The glans was riddled with holes, and numerous fistulro existed on the 
inferior surface of the urethra, the meatus being impermeable. So great was 
die weight and hj’pertrophy that amputation was nccessaiy. John Hunter 
speaks of six strictures existing in one urethra at one time ; Lallemand of 
seven ; Bolot of eight ; Ducamp of five ; Boyer thought three could never 
exist together j Leroy D’Etoilles found 11, and Eokitansky met with four. 

Sundry Injuries to the Penis. — ^Fabricius Hildanus®** mentions a 
curious case of paraphimosis caused by violent coitus with a virgin who had 
an extremely narrow vagina. Joyce'* relates a history of a stout man who 
awoke witli a vigorous erection, and feeling much irritation, he scratched 
himself violently. He soon bled copiouslj’, his shirt and underlying sheets 
and blankets being soaked through. On examination the jiBnis was found 
swollen, and on drawhig back the foreskin a small jet of blood spurted from 
a small rupture in the frenura. The authors have knowledge of a case in 
which hemorrhage from the frenum proved fatal. The patient, in a drunken 
wger, attempted to circumcise himself with a piece of tin, and bled to death 
before medical aid could be summoned. It sometimes happens that the 
virile member is amputated by an animal bite. Paullini and Celliez ® men- 
tion amputation of the penis by a dog-bite. Morgan ® describes a hoy of 
thirteen who was feeding a donkey wdiich suddenly made a snap at him, un- 
fortunately catching him by the trousers and including the penis in one of 
the folds. By the violence of the bite the boy was thrown to the ground, and 
his entire prepuce was stripped off to the root as if it had been done by a 
knife. There was little hemorrlmge, and the prejnice was found in the 
trousere, looking exactly like tlie finger of a glove. Morgan stated that this 
was the third case of the kind of which he had knowledge. Bookey ® records 
a case in which an artilleiy'man wm seized by the penis by an infuriated horse, 
and the two crura u'ere pulled out entire. 

Amputation of the penis is not always followed by loss of the sexual 
power and instinct, but sometinies has the mental effect of temporarily in- 
creasing the desire. Haslam reports the case of a man who slipped on the 
greasy deck of a whaler, and falling fonvaitl with great violence upon a large 
knife used to cut blubber, completely severed his penis, beside inflicting a 
wound in the abdomen through which the intestines protruded. After re- 
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coveiy there was a distinct increase of sexual desire and frequent nocturnal 
emissions. In the same report there is recorded the history of a man who had 
entirely lost his penis, but had supplied liimself with an ivory succedanemn. 
This fellow finally became so libidinous that it was necessary to exclude him 
from the workhouse, of which he was an inmate. 

Norris gives an account of a private who received a gunshot wound 
of the penis while it was partly erect The wound was acquired at the 
second battle of Fredericksburg. The ball entered near the center of the glans 
penis, and taking a slightly oblique direction, it passed out of the right .side 
of the penis 1 J inches beyond the glans ; it then entered the scrotum, aud 
after striking the pelvis near the symphysis, glanced otf around the innomi- 
nate bone, and finally made its exit two inches above the anus. The after- 
effects of this injury were incontinence of urine, and inability to assume the 
erect position. 

Bookey •• cites the case of six wounds from one bullet with recovery. 
The bullet entered the sole aud emerged from the dorsum of the foot. It then 
went through the right buttock aud came out of the groin, only to penetrate 
the dorsum of the penis and emerge at the upper part of the glans. Rose ® 
speaks of a case in which a man had his clothes caught in machinery, draw- 
ing in the external genital organs. The testicles were found to be uninjured, 
but the penis was doubled out of sight and embedded in the scrotum, from 
whence it was restored to its natural ijosition and tlie man recovered. 

Nflaton^ describes a case of luxation of the penis in a lad of six who 
fell from a cart. N6laton found the missing member in the scrotum, where 
it had been for nine days. He introduced Sir Astley Cooper’s instrument 
for tying deeply-seated arteries through a cutaneous tube, and conducting the 
hook under the coiqjorus cavernosum, seized this crosswise, and by a to-and- 
fro movement succeeded in replacing the organ. 

Moldenhauer ® describes the case of a farmer of fifty-seven who was in- 
jured in a runaway accident, a w'heel passing over his body close to the ab- 
domen. The glans penis could not be recognized, since tlie penis in toto had 
been torn from its sheath at the corona, and had slipped or been driven into 
the inguinal region. This author quotes Stromcyei-’s case,^ wliich was that 
of a boy of four and a half yeans who was kicked by a horse in the external 
genital region. The sheath was found empty of the penis, which had been 
driven into the pei’ineum. 

Raven 5 mentions a case of spontaneous retraction of the penis in a 
man of twenty-seven. 'While in bed he felt a sensation of coldness in the 
penis, and on examination he found the organ (a normal-sized one) rajiidly 
retracting or shrinking. He hastily summoned a physician, who found that 
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the penis had, in fact, almost disappeared, the glans being just perceptible 
under the pubic arch, and the skin alone visible. The next day the normal 
condition was restored, but the patient was weak and nervous for several 
days after his fright. In a similar case, mentioned by Ivanhoff, the penis of 
a peasant of twenty-three, a married man, bodily disappeared, and was only 
captured by repeated effort. The patient was six days under treatment, 
and he finally became so distrustful of his virile member that, to be assured 
of its constancy, he tied a string about it above the glans. 

Injuries of the penis and testicles self-inflicted are grouped together 
and discussed in Chapter Xr\^. 

As a rule, spontaneous gangrene of the penis has its origin in some 
intense fever. Partridge" describes a man of forty who had been the victim 
of typhus fever, and whose penis mortified and dried up, becoming black and 
like the empty finger of a cast-off glove ; in a few days it dropped off. 
Boyer cites a case of edema of the prepuce, noticed on the fifteenth day of 
the fever, and which was followed by gangrene of tbe penis. Eostan ® men- 
tions gangrene of the penis fixmi small-pox. Intermittent fever has been 
cited as a cause.^ Koehler * reports a fatal instance of gangrene of the penis, 
caused by a prostatic abscess following gonoi*rhea. In tliis case there was 
thrombosis of the pelvic veins. Hutchinson ^ mentions a man who, thirty 
yeare before, after six days’ exposure on a raft, had lost both legs by gan- 
grene. At the age of sixty-six he was confined to bed by subacute bronchitis, 
and during this period his whole penis became gangrenous and sloughed off. 
Tins is quite unusual, as gangrene is usually associated with fever ; it is more 
than likely that the gangrene of the leg was not connected with that of the 
penis, but that the latter Avas a distinct after-result. Possibly the prolonged 
exposure at the time he lost his legs produced permanent injury to the blood- 
vessels and neiwes of the penis. There is a case on record in Avhich, in a 
man of thirty-seven, gangrene of the penis followed delirium tremens, and 
AA'as attributed to alcoholism.s Quoted by Jacobson,"*^® Troisfontaines rccowls 
a case of gangrene of the skin and body of the penis in a young man, and 
Avithout any apparent cause. Schutz'* speaks of regeneration of the penis 
after gangrenous destruction. 

Gangrene of the penis does not necessarily hinder the performance of 
marital functions. Chance ' mentions a man AA'hose penis sloughed oftj leaA'- 
ing only a nipple-like remnant. HoAA’CA'er, he married four yeare later, and 
always lived in harmony Avith his Avife. At the time of his death he AA’as the 
fiither of a child, subsequent to AA'hose birth his AA’ife had miscarried, and at 
the time of reiiort she AA'as daily expecting to be again confined. 

^I’illettJ relates the instance of a horseman of thirty-tliree aa'Iio, after 
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using a combination of refuse oils to protect ]u< lioivc from gnats, was prompted 
to urinate, and, in so doing, accidentally touclied liis penis with the mixture. 
Sloughing j)hagedena rapidly ensued, but under medical treatment he eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Priapism is .<ometimes seen a.** n curious symptom of lesion of the spinal 
cord. In such eases it is totally unconneeied with any volnjitnons sensation, 
and is only found accompanied In* moten’ paralysis. It may occur spontane- 
ously immediately after accident involving the cord, and is then probably duo 
to undue excitement of the ])orfion of the cord hclow the lesion, which is de- 
prived of the regulating intluence of the brain. Priapism may also develop 
spontaneously at a later period, and is then clue to central irritation from extra- 
vasation into the substance of the cord, or to some rallcx cause. It may also 
occur from simple concussion, as shown by a ease reported by Le Gros Clark. 
Pressure on the cerebellum is .‘■apposed to account for eases of priapism observed 
in executions and suicides bv hanging. There is an iiistancc rccoixlcd of an 
Italian “ cast rata ” who said he ]»i*ovoked sexual pleasure by partially hanging 
himself. He accidentally ended liis life in pursuance of this peculiar habit. 
The facts were elicited by testimony at the inquest. 

There are, however, in literature, records of long continued priapism 
in which cither the cause is due to exces><ivc stimulation of the sexual center, 
or ill which the cause is obscura or unknown. There may or may not be 
accomjianying voluptuous feelings. The older record.*- contain 3n.stanccs of 
continued infantile priajiism cau.«ed by the con.stant irritation of ascaridcs, 
and al.«o rocoifls of prolonged priapism as.^ociated with intense .agony and 
spasmodic cramj).-j. Zacntus Lusitanus’^” speaks of a Viceroy of India who 
had a long attack of stubborn ju’iapism without any voluptuous feeling. Gross 
rofcr.s to prolonged ju'iajiisin, and remarks that the majoritj' of cases seem to 
be due to excessive coitus. 

iMoore reports a case in a man of forty who had been married fifteen 
years, and ivho sutfered spasmodic contractions of the muscles of the penis 
after an incomplete coitus. This pseudojiriajiism continued for twenty-three 
day.s, dni’ing which time he had unsuccessfully resorted to the application of 
cold, bleeding, and other treatment j but on the twenty-sixth day, after tho 
use of bladders filled with cold water, there was a discharge from the urethra 
of a glairy mucu.s, similar in nature to that in seminal debility. 1 here was 
then complete relaxation of the organ. During .all this time the man slept 
very little, only occasionally dojting. Donne describes an athletic laborer 
of twenty-five who received a ivound from a rifle-ball penetrating the cranial 
parietes immediately in tho po.sterior superior angle of the parietal bone, and 
a few lines from the lambdoid suture. The ball did not make egress, but 
passed posteriorly downward. Reaction was established on the third day, 
but the inflammatory symptoms influenced the genitalia. Priapism began 
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on the fifth day, at which time the patient became affected with a salacious 
appetite, and was rational upon every subject except that pertaining to von- 
ery. He grew worse on the sixth day, and his medical adviser was obliged 
to prohibit a female attendant. Priaifism continued, but the man went into 
a soporose condition, with occasional intervals of satyriasis. In this condi- 
tion he survived nine days ; there was not the slightest abatement of the 
priapism until a few moments before his death. Tripe “ relates the history 
of a seaman of twentj’-five, in perfect health, -who, arriving from Calcutta on 
April 12, 1884, lodged with a female until the 26th. At this time he ex- 
perienced an unusually fierce desire, with intense erection of the penis which, 
with 2 J£iin, lasted throughout the night. Though coitus was frequently re- 
sorted to, these sj'mptoms continued. He sought aid at the London Hospital, 
but the jiriajiism was jjersistent, and when he left, on May 10th, the jjenis 
formed an acute angle with the imbes, and he again had free interoourse with 
the same female. At the time of leaving England the jieiiis made an angle of 
about 45° with the pubes, and this condition, he affirmed, lasted three 
months. On his return to England his penis was flaccid, and liis s}Tn 2 )toms 
liad disappeared. 

Salzer presents an interesting paper on in’iajnsm which was quoted in 
The Practitioner of London. Salzer describes one patient of fortj’-six who 
awoke one morning with a strong erection that could not be reduced by any 
means. Urine M'as voided by jerks and with difficult}’, and only w’hen the 
subject was placed in tlie Icnee and elbow position. Despite all treatment 
tills condition continued for seven weeks. At this time the patient’s syleen 
was noticed, to be enormously enlai’ged. The man died about a year after 
the attack, but a necrojisy was unfortunately refused. Salzer, in discussing 
the theories of priapism, mentions eight cases previously rejiorted, and 
concludes, that such cases are attributable to leukemia, ICremlne believes 
that continued priapism is iiroduced by effusion of blood into the corpora 
cavernosa, which is impeded on its retiu’u. He thinks it coJTes 2 ionds to 
bleeding at the nose and rectum, which often occurs in perfectly healthy per- 
sons. Longuet regards the condition of the blood in leukemia as the cause 
of such priapism, and considers that the circulation of the blood is retarded 
in the smaller vessels, while, oaring to the great increase in the nnmber of 
ariiite corpuscles, thrombi are formed. K'eidhart and Matthias conclude that 
the origin of this condition might be sought for in the disturbance of the 
neiTe-centers. After reviearing all these theories, Salzer states that in his 
case the 2mtient W’as 2 ireviously healthy and never had suffered the slightest 
hemorrhage in any 2 )art, and he therefore rejects the theory of extravasation. 
He is inclined to su2)pose that the pria 2 )ism a’as due to the stimulation of the 
nervi erigentes, brought about either by anatomic change in the nen’es them- 
selves, or by 2)ressure upon them by enlarged lumbar glands, an associate 
condition of leukemia. 
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Bni'chard repoi-ts a most interesting case of prolonged priapism in an 
English gentleman of fifty-three. When he was called to see the man on 
July 15th he found him suffering with intense pain in tlie penis, and in a state 
of extreme exhaustion after an erection which had lasted five hours uninter- 
ruptedly, during the whole of which time the organ was in a state of violent 
and continuous spasm. The paroxysm was controlled by | grain morphin 
and -jlg- grain atropin. Five hours later, after a troubled sleep, there was 
another erection, which was again relieved by hypodermic medication. 
During the day he had two other paroxysms, one lasting forty-five minutes, 
and another, three hours later, lasting eighteen minutes. Both these wore 
controlled by morphin. There was no loss of semen, but after the 
paroxysms a small quantitj'" of glairy mucus escaped from the meatus. The 
rigidity was mnarkable, simulating the spasms of tetanus. No language 
could adequately describe the suffering of the patient. Burchai'd elicited the 
history that the man had suffered from nocturnal emissions and erotic dreams 
of the most lascivious nature, sometimes having three in one night. During 
the day he would have eight or ton eroctions, unaccompanied by any vol- 
uptuous emotions. In these there would rarely be any emission, but occa- 
sionally a small mucous discharge. This state of affairs had continued three 
• years up to the time Burchard saw him, and, chagrined by pain and his 
malady, the patient had become despondent. After a course of careful treat- 
ment, in which diet, sponging, application of ice-bags, and ergot were 
features, tliis unfortunate man recovered. 

Bruce'* mentions the case of an Irishman of fifty-five who, without ap- 
parent cause, was affected with a painful priapism which lasted six weeks, 
and did not subside even under chloroform. Bootli ® mentions a case of 
priapism in a married seaman of fifty-five, due to local inflammation about 
the muscles, constricting the bulb of the penis. The affection lasted five 
weeks, and was extremely painful. There was a similar case of priapism 
which lasted for three weeks, and was associated with hydrocele in a man of 
forty-eight.^ 

Injuries of the testicle and scrotum may be productive of most serious 
issue. It is a well-known surgical fact that a major degree of shock accom- 
panies a contusion of this portion of the body. In fact, Chovers *‘’® states 
that the sensitiveness of the testicles is so well known in India, that there 
are cases on record in whicli premeditated murder has been effected by Cos- 
siah women, by violently squeezing the testicles of their husbands. He also 
mentions another case in which, in frustrating an attempt at rape, deatli was 
caused in a similar maimei'. Stalkartt ® describes the case of a j'oung man 
who, after drinking to excess Avith his paramour, vras either unable, or in- 
different in gratifying her sexual desire. The Avoman became so enraged that 
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she seized the scrotum and -wrenched it from its attachments, exposing the 
testicles. The left testicle was completely denuded, and was hanging by the 
vas deferens and the spermatic vessels. There was little hemorrhage, and the 
wound was healed by granulation. 

Avulsion of the male external genitalia is not always accompanied by 
serious consequences, and even in some cases the sexual power is lu-eserved. 
Knoll" described a case in 1781, occurring in a peasant of thirty-six who 
fell from a horse under the wheels of a carriage. He was firet caught in 
the revolving wheels b}' his apron, wliich drew him up until his breeches 
were entangled, and finally his genitals wei*e torn ofi: Kot feeling nuich 
pain at the time, he mounted his hoi-se and went to his house. On examina- 
tion it was found that the injury was accompanied with considerable hemor- 
rhage. The wound extended from the superior part of the pubes almost to 
the anus ; the canal of the urethra was torn away, and the penis up to the 
neck of the bladder. There was no vestige of cither the right scrotum or 
testicle. The left testicle was hanging by its coid, enveloped in its tunica 
vaginalis. The cord -u’as swollen and resembled a penis stripped of its in- 
tegument. The prostate was considerably contused. After two months of 
suffering the patient recovered, being able to evacuate his urine through a 
fistulous opening that had formed. In ten weeks cicatrization was perfect. 
In his ‘'Memoirs of the Campaign of 1811,” Larrey describes a soldier who, 
while standing with his legs apart, was stmek fi’om behind by a bullet. The 
margin of the sphincter ani, the skin of the perineum, the bulbous portion 
of the urethra, some of the skin of the scrotum, and the right testicle were 
destroyed. The spennatic cord -n’as divided close to the skin, and the skin 
of the penis and prepuce was torn. The soldier was left as dead on the 
field, but after four months’ treatment he recovered. 

IMaddcn mentions a man of fifty who fell under the feet of a pair of 
horses, and suffered avulsion of the testicles through the scrotum. The 
organs were mangled, the spermatic cord was torn and hung over the anus, 
and the penis was lacerated from the frenum down. The man lost his testi- 
cles, but otherwise completely recovered. Brugh ® reports an instance of 
injuiy to the genitalia in a boy of eighteen M’ho was caught in a threshing- 
machine. The skin of the penis and scrotum, and the tissue from the pubes 
and inguinal region were tom from the body. Cicatrization and recovery 
were complete. Brigham cites an analogous case in a youth of seventeen 
who was similarly caught in threshing machineiy. The skin of the penis and 
the scrotum was entirely tom away ; both sphincters of tlie anus were lacerated, 
and the perineum was divested of its skin for a space 2i inches wide. 
Recovery ensned, leaving a penis w'hich measured, when flaccid, three inches 
long and 11 inches in diameter. 
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There is a case reported “ of a man who liad his testicles caueht in ma- 
chinery while ginning cotton. The skin of the penis was stripped off to its 
root, the scrotum tom oif from its base, and the testicles were contused and 
lacerated, and yet good recovery ensued. A peculiarity of this case was the 
pei-sistent erection of the penis when cold was not applied. 

Gibbs ^ mentions a case in which the entire scrotum and the perineum, 
together with an entire testicle and its cord attached, and nearly all the in- 
tegument of the penis were torn off, yet the patient recovered with j)reserva- 
tion of sexual powers. The patient was a negro of twenty-two Avho, while 
adjusting a bolt, had his coat (closely buttoned) caught in the shafting, and 
his clothes and external genitals torn off. On examination it was found 
that the whole scrotum was wrench®! off, and also the skin and cellular tis- 
sue, from 2i inches above the spine of the pubes down to the edge of the 
sphincter ani, including all the breadth of the perineum, togetlier with the 
left testicle with five inches of its cord attached, and all the integument and 
cellular covering of the penis except a rim nearly half an inch wide at the 
extremity and continuous with the mucous membrane of the prepuce. The 
right testicle was hanging by its denuded cord, and was apparently covered 
only by the tunica vaginalis as high up as the abdominal ring, where tlie elastic 
feeling of the intestines was distinctly perceptible. There was not more than 
half an ounce of blood lost. The raw surface was dressed, the gap in the 
perineum brought together, and the patient made complete recovery, with 
preservation of his sexual powers. Other cases of injuries to the external 
genital organs (self-inflicted) will be found in the next chapter. 

The preservation of the sexual power after injuries of this kind is 
not uncommon. There is a case reported ® of a man whose testicles were 
completely torn away, and the perineal urethra so much injured that mictu- 
rition took place through the wound. After a tedious process the wound 
healed and the man was discharged, but he returned in ten days with gonor- 
rhea, stating that he had neither lost sexual desire nor power of satisfaction. 
Robbins^ mentions a man of thirty-eight who, in 1874, had his left testicle 
removed. In the following year his right testicle became affected and was 
also removed. The patient stated that since the removal of the second gland 
he had regular sexual desire and eoitus, apparently not differing from that in 
which he indulged before castration. For a few months previous to the time 
of report the cord on the left side, which had not been completely extirpated, 
became extremely painful and was also removed. 

Atrophy of the testicle may follow venereal excess, and according to 
Iiarrey, deep wounds of the neck may produce the same result, with the loss 
of the features of virility. Guthrie ® mentions a case of spontaneous absorp- 
tion of the testicle. According to Larrey, on the return of the French Army 
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from tlie Egyptian expedition the soldiers complained of atrophy and disaj)- 
pearance of the testicle, without any venereal affection. The testicle would 
lose its sensibility, become soft, and gradually diminish in size. One testicle 
at a time was attacked, and when both were involved the i>aticnt was de- 
prived of the power of procreation, of which he was apprised by the lack of 
desire and laxity of the penis. In this peculiar condition the genentl health 
seemed to fail, and the subjects occasionally became mentally deranged. 
Atrophy of the testicles has been known to follow an at tack of mumps. 

In his description of the diseases of Barbadoes Hendy mentions several 
peculiar cases under his observation in which the scrotum sloughed, leaving 
the testicles denuded. Alix and Richter mention a singular modiheation 
of rheumatic inflammation of the testicle, in "which the affection flitted from 
one testicle to the other, and alternated "with rheumatic pains elsewhere. 

There is a case of retraction of the testicle reported ^ in a young sol- 
dier of twenty-one who, when -first seen, complained of a swelling in the right 
groin. He stated that while riding baroback his liorae suddenly plunged and 
threw him on the withers. He at once felt a sickening pain in the groin and 
became so ill that he had to dismount. On inspection an oval tumor was seen 
in the groin, tender to the touch and showing no impulse on coughing. The 
left testicle was in its usual position, but the right was absent. The patient 
stated positively that both testicles were in situ before the accident. An at- 
tempt at reduction -was made, but the pain was so severe that manipulation 
could not be endured. A warm bath and laudanum were ordered, but unfor- 
tunately, as the patient at stool gave a sudden bend to the left, his testicle 
slipped up into tlie abdomen and was completely lost to i)ali)ation. Orchitis 
threatened, but the symptoms subsided ; the patient .wus kept under observa- 
tion for some weeks, and then as a tentative measure, discharged to duty. 
Shortly afterward he returned, saying tliat he nns ill, and that while lifting a 
sack of corn his testicle came partly down, causing him great pain. At the 
time of reijort his left testicle was in jjosition, but the right could not be felt. 
The scrotum on that side had retracted until it had almost disappeared ; the 
right external ring was veiy patent, and the finger could be passed up in the 
inguinal canal j there w'as no impulse on coughing and no tendency to hernia. 

A unique case of ectopia of "the testicle in a man of twenty-four is 
given by Popoff.® The scrotum was normally developed, and the right tes- 
ticle in situ. The left half of the scrotum was empty, and at the root of the 
penis there was a swelling tlie size of a walnut, covered with normal skin, 
and containing an oval body about four-fifths the size of the testicle, but softer 
in constituency. The patient claimed tliat this swelling had been present since 
childhood. His sexual power had been normal, but for the past six months 
he had been impotent. In childhood the patient had a small inguinal hernia, 
and Popoff thought this caused the displacement of the testicle. 

“ 535, Ixi. b 224, 1885, i., 536. c 812, No. 4, 1888, 75. 
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A somewhat similar ease occurred in the Hotel-Dicii, Paris. Through 
tlie agency of compression one oi’ the testes was forced along the corpus 
cavernosum under tlic skin as far as the glans penis. It was easily reduced, 
and at a subsequent autopsy it was found that it had not been separated 
from the eord. Guitenis ’* cites a parallel case of dislocation of the testicle 
into the penis. It was the result of traumatism — a fall upon the wheel of a 
cart. It was reduced under aneslhe>ia, after two incisions had been made, 
the adhesions broken uj), and the shrunken sac enlarged by stretching. 

Rupture of the spermatic arteries and veins has caused sudden 
death. Schlciser^ is accredited with describing an instance in which a healthy 
man was engaged in a fray in the dark, and, suddenly crying out, fell into 
convulsions and died in live minutes. On examination the only injury found 
was the rupture of both spermatic arteries at the internal ring, produced by a 
violent juill on the scrotum and testicles, by one of his anhigonists. Shock 
was evidently a strong factor in this case. Fabricius Hildanus ® gives a case 
of impotency due to lesions of the siiermatic vessels following a burn. 
There is an old record of an aged man who, on marrying, found that he 
had erections but no ejaculations. He died of ague, and at the autopsy it 
was found that the verumontanum was hard and of the size of a walnut, 
and that the ejaculatory ducts contained calculi about the size and shape of 
peas. 

Hydrocele is a condition in which there is an abnormal cpiantity of fluid 
in the tunica vaginalis. It is generally ctuiscd by traumatism, violent mus- 
cular efforts, or straining, and is much more frequent in tropic countries 
than elsewhere. It sometimes attains an enormous size. Leigh mentions 
a hydrocele weighing 120 pounds, and there arc records of hydroceles weigh- 
ing 40 ® and 60 pounds.^ LarrOy speaks of a sarcoccle in the coverings 
of the testicle which weighed 100 pounds. IMursinna ®'' describes a hy- 
drocele which measured 27 inches in its longest and 1 7 in its transverse 
axis. 

TedfordP gives a curious case of separation of the ovary in a woman 
of twentj’-cight. After suffering from invagination of the bowel and inflam- 
mation of the ovarian tissue, an ovary was dischaigcd through an opening in 
the sigmoid flexure, and thence expelled from the anus. 

In discussing injuries of the vagina, the first to be mentioned will be 
a remarkable case reported by Curran.** The subject Avas an Irish girl of 
tAventy. While carrying a bundle of clothes that prevented her from seeing 
objects in front of her, she started to pa.ss oA^er a stile, just opposite to Avhich 
a goat AA’as lying. The AA'oman AA'ore no underclothing, and in the ascent her 
body Avas partially exposed, and, Avhile in this enforced attitude, the goat, 

“ 538, Jan. 4, 1896. *’ Casper’s WocLeusclmfl!, Oct. 22, 1842. 
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frightened by her approach, suddenlj' started up, and in so doing thrust his 
horn forcibly into her anus and about two or three inches up her rectum. 
The horn then passed through the bowel and its coverings, just above the 
hymen, and was then "withdrawn as she flinched and fell back. The resultant 
wound included the lower part of the vagina and rectum, the sphincter ani, 
the fourchet, and perineum. Hemorrhage was profuse, and the wound caused 
excruciating pain. The subject fainted on the spot from hemorrhage and 
shock. Her modesty forbade her summoning medical aid for three days, 
during which time the Avound Avas undergoing most primitiv'e treatment. 
After suturing, cicatrization foIloAAmd Avithout delay. 

Trompert® mentions a case of rupture of the Arngina by the horn of a bull. 
There is a case recorded in the PennsylAmnia Hospital Re2)Oi’ts of a girl 
of nineteen aa'Iio jumped out of a second-story wundoAA'. On reaching the 
ground, her foot turned under her as she fell. The high heel of a French 
boot Avas driven through the perineum one inch from the median line, mid- 
AA'ay hetAA'een the anus and tlie posterior commissure of the labia majora. 
The AA’ound extended into the vagina aboA'e the external opening, in Avhich 
the heel, now separated from the boot, projected, and AA'hence it aaus removed 
AA'ithout difficult)’. This Avound was the only injury sustained by the fall. 

Beckett records a case of impalement in a AA'oman of forty-five aa'Iio, 
Avhile attempting to obtain water from a hogshead, fell Avith one limb inside 
the cistern, striking a projecting stav’e three inches wide and i inch thick. 
The external labia AA'ere divided, the left crus of the clitoris separated, the 
nymphsB lacerated, and the A’aginal w'all penetrated to tlie extent of Aa’C 
inches ; the patient recoA’ered by the fourth AA’eek. 

Homans ® reports recoA’ery from extenriA’e w’ounds acquired by a negress 
who fell from a roof, striking astride an upright barrel. There Avas a Avoimd 
of the perineum, and penetration of the posterior w’all of the A'agina, AA’ith 
complete separation of the soft jAarts from the sj’mphysis pubis, and extrusion 
of the bladder. 

HoAA'e ^ reports a case of impalement AA'ith recoA’ery in a girl of fifteen 
AA’ho slid down a hay-stack, striking a hay-hook AA’bich penetrated her perineum 
and passed into her body, emerging two inches beloAV the umbilicus and one 
inch to the right of the median line. 

Injuries of the vagina may be so extensive as to alloAV protrusion of 
the intestines, and some horrible cases of this nature are recorded. In The 
Lancet for 1873® there is reported a murder or suicide of this description. 
The AA’oman aa'us found AA'ith a Avound in the A'agina, through Avhich the intes- 
tines, AA'ith clean-cut ends, protruded. OA'er 7i feet of the intestines had 
been cut off" in three pieces. The cuts were all clean and carefully separated 
from the mesenterj*. The AN’oman surA'iA'ed her injuries a Avhole week, finally 
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succumbing to loss of blood and peritonitis. Her husband was tried for 
murder, but was acquitted bv a Glasgow jurv. Taylor mentions similar 
cases of two women murdered in Edinburgh some years since, the wounds 
having been produced by razor slashes in the vagina. Taylor remarks that 
this crime seems to be quite common in Scotland. Starkey reports an in- 
stance in which the body of an old colored woman was found, with evidences 
of vomiting, and her clothing stained with blood that had evidently come 
from her vagina. A postmortem showed the abdominal cavity to be full of 
blood ; at Douglas’ culdesae there was a tear large enough to admit a man’s 
hand, tln-ough which protruded a portion of the omentum ; this was at first 
taken for the membranes of an abortion. There were distinct signs of acute 
peritonitis. After investigation it was proved that a drunken glass-blower 
had been seen leaving her liouse with his hand and arm stained with blood. 
In his drunken frenzy this man had thrust his hand into the vagina, and 
through the junction of its jiosterior wall with the uterus, up into the abdom- 
inal cavity, and grasped the uterus, tr 3 *ing to drag it out. Outside of obstet- 
ric practice the injury is quite a rare one. 

There is a case of death from a ruptured clitoris reported by Gutteridge. ^ 
The woman was kicked while in a stooping position and succumbed to a pro- 
fuse hemorrhage, estimated to be between three and four pounds, and piweed- 
ing from a rupture of the clitoris. . 

Discharge of Vaginal Parietes. — ^Longhi ® describes the case of a woman 
of hventy-seven, an epileptic, with metritis and copious catamenia twice a month. 
She was immoderately addicted to drink and sexual indulgence, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1835, her menses ceased. On May 8th she was admitted to the hospital 
■\rith a severe epileptic convulsion, and until the 18th remained in a febrile 
condition, with abdominal tenderness, etc. On the 21st, while straining as if 
to discharge the contents of the rectum, she felt a voluminous body pass 
through the vagina, and fancied it was the expected fetus. After washing this 
mass it was found to be a portion of the vaginal parietes and the flesh}’- body 
of the neck of the uterus. The woman believed she had miscarried, and 
still persisted in refusing medicine. Cicatrization was somewhat delayed j 
immediately on leaving the liospital she returned to her old habits, but the 
pain and hemorrhage attending copulation was so great that she had finally to 
desist. The vagina, however, gradually yielding, ceased to interfere with 
the gratification of her desires. ToAvard the end of June the menses reap- 
peared and floAved Avith the greatest regularity. The portions discharged are 
preserA^ed in the Milan Hospital. 

The injuries received during coitus liave been classified by Spaeth as 
follows : Deep tears of the hymen Avith profuse hemorrhage ; tears of the 
clitoris and of the urethra (in cases of atresia hymenis); vesicoA’-aginal 
fistula ; laceration of the vaginal fornices, posteriorly or laterally ; laceration 
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of tlie septum of a duplex vagina j injuries following coitus after periiieor- 
rliapliy. In tlie last century Plazzoni reports a case of vaginal rupture 
occurring during coitus. Green of Boston ; Maun of Buffalo j Sinclair and 
Munro of Boston, all mention lacerations occurring during coitus. There 
is an instance recorded * of extensive laceration of the vagina in a woman, 
the result of coitus with a large dog. Haddon and Boss both mention cases 
of rupture of the vagina in coitus ; and Martin ® reports a similar case result- 
ing in a young girl’s death. Spaeth ^ speaks of a woman of thirf^’-oiie who, 
a few' days after marriage, felt violent pain in coitus, and four days later she 
noticed that fecal matter escaped from the vagina during stool. Examina- 
tion showed that the columns of the posterior 'wall w'ere torn from their at- 
tachment, and that there w'as a rectovaginal fistula admitting the little finger, 
Hofmokl ® cites an instance in ■^vhich a pow'erful young man, in coitus with a 
widow of fifty-eight, caused a tear of her fornix, follow’ed by violent hemor- 
rhage. .In another case by the same author, coitus in a sitting posture pro- 
duced a rupture of the posterior fornix, involving the peritoneum ; although 
the patient lost much blood, she finally recovered. In a third instance, a 
young girl, wdiose lover had violent connection Avith her wiiile she atos in an 
exaggerated lithotomy position, suffered a large tear of the right A'aginal AA'all. 
Hofmokl also describes the case of a young girl Avith an undeA’eloped A'agina, 
absence of the uterus and adnexa, who during a forcible and unsuccessful at- 
tempt at coitus, had her left; labium majus torn from the A’aginal Avail. The 
tear extended into the mons veneris and doAA'n to the rectum, and the finger 
could be introduced into the A^aginal W'ound to the deptli of two inches. The 
patient recovered in four AA'eeks, but Avas still anemic from the loss of blood. 

Crandall ^ cites instances in which hemorrliage, immediately after coitus of 
the marriage-night, Avas so active as to almost cause death. One of his pa- 
tients Avas married three AA'eeks prcAdously, and aa'us rapidly becoming exhausted 
from a constant floAA'ing AA’hich started immediately after her first coitus. 
Examination shoAA'ed this to be a case of actiA'e intrauterine hemoi'rhage excited 
by coitus soon after the menstrual flow had ceased and AA'hile the uterus and 
OA’aries A\'ere highly congested. In another case the patient commenced 
flooding AA'hile at the dinner table in the Metropolitan Hotel in !MeAV York, and 
from the same cause an almost fctal hemorrhage ensued. Hirst of Phila- 
delphia has remarked that brides haA'e been found on their marital beds 
completely coA’ered AA'ith blood, and that the hemorrhage may haA’c been so 
profuse as to soak through the bed and fall on the floor. Lacerotions of the 
urethra from urethral coitus in instances of A’aginal atresia or imperforate 
hymen may also excite serious hemorrhage. 

Foreign Bodies in the Vagina. — ^The elasticity of the A'agina alloAvs the 
presence in this passage of the most A'oluminous foreign bodies. When A\e 
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consider the passage of a fetal head through the vagina the ordinary foreign 
bodies, none of which ever approximate this size, seem quite reasonable. 
Goblets, hair-pins, needles, bottles, beer glasses, compasses, bobbins, pessaries, 
and many other articles have been found in the vagina. It is quite possible 
for a phosphatic incrustation to be found about a foreign body tolerated in 
this location for some time. Hubbauer “ speaks of a young girl of nineteen 
in whose vagina there was a glass fixed by incrustations which held it solidly 
in place. It had been there for six months and was only removed with 
great difficulty. Holmes ’’ cites a peculiar case in which the neck of a bottle 
was found in the vagina of a woman. One point of the glass had penetrated 
the bladder and a calculus had formed on this as avcU as on the vaginal end. 

When a foreign body remains 
in the vagina for a long time and 
if it is composed of material other 
than glass, it becomes influenced by 
the corrosive action of the vaginal 
secretion. For instance, Cloquet 
removed a foreign body which was 
incrusted in the vagina, and found 
tljc cork pessaiy which had formed 
its nucleus completely rotted. A 
similar instrument found bv Gos- 
selin ® had remained in the vagina 
thirty-six years, and was incrus- 
tated with calcareous salts. Metal 
is always attacked by the vaginal 
secretions in the most marked 
manner. Cloquet mentions that 
at an autopsy of a woman who had 
a pewter goblet in her vagina, lead 

, . ° Fig. 227.— Pessary incrusted with phosphates after long 

oxid was found in the gangrenous sojourn in the vagmn (after Poulet). 

debris. 

Long Retention of Pessaries, etc. — The length of time during which 
pessaries may remain in the vagina is sometimes astonishing. The accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 227) shows die phosphatic deposits and incrustations 
around a pessary after a long sojourn in the vagina. The specimen is in the 
Musfie Dupuytren. Piiiet mentions a pessary that remained in situ for twenty- 
five years. Gerould of Massilon, Ohio, reports a case in which a pessary had 
been worn by a German woman of eighty-four for more than fifty years. She 
had forgotten its existence until reminded of it by irritation some years before 
death. It was remarkable that when the pessary was removed it was found 
to have largely retained its original wax covering. Hurxthal mentions the 
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removal of a pessary ■which had been in the pelvis for forty-one years. 
Jackson speaks of a glove-pessary remaining in the vagina thirty-five 
years. J^Iackey *’ reports the removal of a glass pessaiy after fiftj’-five j-ears’ 
incarceration. 

There is an account® of a young girl addicted to onanism who died from 
the presence of a pewter cup in her vagina ; it had been there fourteen months. 
Shame had led her to conceal her condition for all the period during which she 
suffered pain in tire hypogastrium, and diarrhea. She had steadily refused 
examination. Bazzanella of Innsbruck removed a drinking glass from the 
vagina by means of a pair of small obstetric forceps. The glass had been 
placed there ten years previously by the woman’s husband. Szigethy'* reports 
tlie case of a woman of seventj'-five who, some thiilj' years before, introduced 
into her vagina a ball of string previously dipped in wax. The ball was 
effectual in relieving a prolapsed uterus, and was worn with so little discom- 
fort that she entirely forgot it until it was forced out of place by a violent 
effort. The ball was seven inches in circumference, and covered with mucus, 
hut otlierwise unchanged. Breisl^' is accredited with the report of a case 
of a woman suffering with dysmenorrhea, in Avhose vagina was found a cotton 
reel which had been introduced seven years before. The woman made a good 
recoveiy. Pearse® mentions a Avoman of thirtj’-six Avho had suffered menor- 
rhagia for ten days, and was in a state of great prostration and suffering 
from strong colicky pains. On examination he found a silk-bobbin about an 
inch from the entrance, AA’hich the patient had introduced fourteen years before. 
She had already had attacks of peritonitis and hemorrhage, and a urethro- 
vaginal fistula Avas found. The bobbin itself was black. This patient had 
been married rtvice, and had been cared for by physicians, but the existence 
of a body f inch long had never been noticed. Poulet quotes tAA'o curious 
cases : ^ in one a pregnant Avoman Avas examined by a doctor who diagnosti- 
cated carcinomatous degeneration of the neck of the uterus. Capuron, aa’Iio 
was consulted relath’e to the case, did not believe that the state of the woman’s 
health warranted the diagnosis, and on further examination the groAA'th was 
found to liaA’e been a sponge which had pre\'iously been introduced by tlie 
AA’oman into the A’agina. The other case, reported by Guyon, exemplified 
another error in diagnosis. The patient was a woman who suffered from con- 
tinuous vaginal hemorrhage, and had been giA'en extensiA'e treatment without 
success. Finally, when the Avoman was in extreme exhaustion, an injection 
of A'inegar-water Avas ordered, the use of which AA'as folloAved by the expulsion 
from the A'agina of a live leech, of a species very abundant in the countr)'. 
The hemorrhage immediately ceased and health returned. 

There is a records of a AA'oman of twenty-eight who was suddenly sur- 
prised by some one entering her chamber at the moment she was introducing 
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a cedar pencil into lier vagina. Witli tlic purpose of covering up her .act and 
dissoinbling tlio woman ssit <lown, and the shank of tlie wood was pushed 
through tlic posterior wall of the vagina into the peritoneal cavity. The in- 
testine was, without doubt, pierced in two of its curves, M’hich M*.as demon- 
strated later by an autopsy. A plastic* exudation had evidently agglutinated 
tlie intestine at the jioints of penetration, and prevented an iininediatc fatal 
issue, lirichsen jiraetise*! extraction eight months after the accident, and a 
pencil inches long, having a stnwig fecal odor, wa.s brought out. The 
patient died the fourth day after the openttion, from peritonitis, and sin au- 
topsy showed the iierrsniition and agglutination of the two intestinal curva- 
tures. Getchcll “ rehitcs the description of :i calculus in the v.agina, formed 
about a hair-pin ns a nucleus. It is reported that a country girl came to the 
ITotel-Dieu to consult Dupuytren, and stated that several years before .she had 
been violated by some soldiers, who had introduced an unknown foreign body 
into her vagina, which she never could c.xtract. Duptiytrcn found this to be 
a small metallic pot, tw(» inches in di.ameter, with its concavity toward the 
uterus. It contained a solid black substance of a mo.xt fetid odor. 


Foreign bodies are generally introduced in the uterus cither accident- 
ally in vaginal applicjiti«)ns, or for the purpose of producing abortion. 
Zuhmeister'-® dcscrilics a case of a woman who shortly after the first mani- 
fcstatioius of pregnancy u.sed a twig of a tree to penetrate the matrix. She 
thrust it so .strongly into the uterus that the wall was perforated, and the twig 
liccame planted in the rcgi<in of the kidneys. Although six inches long and 
of the volume of a goo>o feather, this branch remained live months in the 
pelvis without causing juiy pai’ticular inconvenience, and was finally dischaigcd 
by the rectum. Brignatclli '' mentions the case of a woman who, in culpable 
jiractices, introduced the .stalk of a reed into her uterus. She suffered no 
inconvenience until the next menstrual epoch which was accompanied by 
violent pains. She prc.«eiitcd the appearance of one in the pains of labor. 
The matrix had augmented in volume, and the orifice of the uterine cervix 
was closed, but there was hypertrojihy as if in the second or thiitl month of 
pregnancy. After c.xaniination a piece of reed three cm. long was extracted 
from the uterus, its external face being inernsted with hal’d calcareous mate- 
rial. IMcsehcde of Schwetz, Germany, mentions death from a hair-pin in 
the uterine cavity. 

Crouzit ® was called to sec a young girl who had attempted criminal abor- 
tion by a darning-needle. When he arrived a fetus of about three months 
had already been expelled, and had been wounded by the instrument. It was 
impossible to remove the needle, and the placenta was not c-xpelled for two 
days. Eleven days afterwaixl the gii’I commenced to have pains in the 
inguinal region, and bj' the thirty-fifth day an elevation was formed, and the 
pains increased in violence. On the seventy-ninth day a needle six inches 
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long was ex 2 )cllecl from the swelling in tlie groin, and the patient recovered. 
Lislranc extracted from tlio uterus of a woman who supposed Iici'sclf to he 
jirognaut at tlie third month, a fragment of a large giun-ela‘'tic .coiuul wliich 
during illicit maneuvers had broken oil* within five cm. of its extremity, 
and peneti'atcd the organ. Lisfranc found there was not tlie slightest sign 
of pregnancy, dcsi>itc the woman’s belief that she was with child. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCELLAl^EOUS SUKGICAL ANOMALIES. 

Marvelous Recoveries from Multiple Injuries.— There are injuries so 
numerous or so great in extent, and so marvelous in their recovery, that they 
are wortliy of recoitl in a section by themselves. They are found particularly 
in military surgery. In the Medical and Philosophical Commentaries for 
1779" is the report of the case of a lieutenant who was wounded through the 
lungs, liver, and stomach, and in whose armpit lodged a ball. It was said 
that when the wound in his back was injected, the fluid would immediately be 
coughed up from his lungs. Food would pass through the wound of the 
stomach. The man was greatly prostrated, but after eleven months of con- 
valescence he recovered. In the brutal aipture of Fort Griswold, Connecticut, 
in 1781, in which the brave occupants wore massaereil by the British, Lieu- 
tenant Avery had an eye shot out, his skull fractured, the brain-substance 
scattering on the ground, was stabbed in the side, and left for dead ; yet he 
recovered and lived to narrate the horroi’s of the day forty years after. 

A French invalid-artillery soldier, from his injuries and a peculiar mask 
he used to hide them, was known as “ IJhommc it h Uic cic ch'c" The Lan- 
cet gives his history briefly as follows : During the Franco-Prussiau War, he 
was horribly wounded by the bursting of a Prussian shell. His whole face, 
including his two eyes, were literally blown away, some scanty remnants of 
the osseous and muscular systems, and the skull covered with hair being left. 
His wounds healed, giving him such a hideous and ghastly appearance that 
he was virtually ostracized from the sight of his fellows. For his relief a 
dentist by the name of Delalain constnicted a mask which included a false 
palate and a set of false teeth. This apj[>aratus was so perfect that the func- 
tions of respiration and mastication were almost completely restored to their 
former condition, and the man was able to speak distinctly, and even to jday 
the flute. His sense of smell also returned. He wore two false eyes sim- 
ply to fill up the cavities of the orbits, for the parts representing the eyes 
were closed. The mask was so well-adapted to what remained of the real 
face, that it was considered by all one of the finest specimens of the prothetic 
art that could be devised. This soldier, whose name was Moreau, was living 
and in perfect health at the time of the report, his bizarre face, without 
expression, and his sobriquet, as mentioned, maldug him an object of great 
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curiosity. He wore the Cross of Honor, and nothing delighted him more 
than to tallv about the vrar. To augment liis meager pension he sold a pamph- 
let containing in detail an account of his injuries and a description of the 
skilfully devised apparatus by which his declining life was made endurable. 
A somewhat similar case is mentioned on page 585. 

A most remarkable case of a soldier suffering numerous and almost in- 
credible injuries and recovering and pursuing his vocation with undampcued 
ardor is tliat of Jacques Eoellinger, Company B, 47th New York Volimteere. “ 
He appeared before a pension board in New York, June 29, 1865, with the 
following history : In 1862 he suffered a sabre-ent across the quadriceps 
extensor of the left thigh, and a sabre-tlimst between the bones of the fore- 
arm at the middle third. Soon afterward at AVilliainsburg, Va., he was shot 
in the thigh, the ball passing through the middle third external to the femur. 
At Fort Wagner, 1863, he had a sword-cut, severing the spinal muscles and 
overlying tissue for a distance of six inches. Subsequently he was cai)turcd 
by guerillas in Missouri and tortured by burning splinter’s of wood, the 
cicatrices of which he exhibited ; he escaped to Florida, where he was struck 
by a fragment of an exploding shell, which passed from without inwaitl, be- 
hind the hamstring on the right leg, and remained embedded and could be 
plainly felt. When struck he fell and was fired on by the retiring enemy. 
A ball entered between the 6tlr and 7th ribs just beneath the apex of the 
heart, traversed the lungs and issued at die right 9th rib. He fii*ed his I’e- 
volver on reception of this shot, and was soon bayonetted by his oivn com- 
rades by mistake, this wound also peneti'ating the body. He showed a de- 
pressed triangular cicatrix on the margin of die epigastrium. If the scar's are 
at all indicative, the bayonet must have passed tlirough the left lobe of the 
liver and border of the diaphragm. Finally he was struck by a pistol-ball 
at the lower angle of the left lower jaw, this bullet issuing on the other side 
of the neck. As excmplaiy of the easy manner in which he bore his many 
injuries during a somewhat protracted convalescence, it may be added that he 
amused his comrades by blowing jets of rrater through the apertures on both 
sides of his neck. Beside the foregoing injuries he received many minor ones, 
which he did not deem worthy of record or reniembrancc. The greatest dis- 
abilitj' he suffered at the time of applying for a pension resulted from an 
ankylosed knee. Not satisfied with his experience in our war, he stated to the 
pension examiners that he was on his way to join Garibaldi’s army. This 
case is marvelous when we consider the proximity of sevei’al of the wounds 
to a vital |rart ; the slightest de^^ation of position would surely have resulted 
in a fatal issue for this apparently charmed life. The following table shows 
the man’s injuries in the order of their reception : — 

(1) Sabre-cut across the quadriceps femoris of right leg, dividing the 
tendinous and muscular structures. 

» 538 , 1875 , 685 . 
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(2) Sabre-thriist between the bones in the middle third of the right 
forearm. 

(3) Sliot ill the right thigh, the ball passing through the middle third. 

(4) A sword-cut across the spinal muscles covering the lower dorsal 
vortebiu). 

(5) Tortured by guerillas in Indian fashion by having burning splinters of 
wood applied to the surface of his right thorax. 

(6) An exploded shell passed through the liarastring muscles of the right 
thigh and embedded itself in the ligamentous tissues of the internal condyle 
of die femur. 

(7) Shot by a ball between the 6th and 7th ribs of the left side. 

(8) Bayonetted tlirougli the body, the steel passing through the left lobe 
of the liver and penetmting the posterior border of the diaphragm. 

(9) Pistol-ball shot through the stornoeleido muscle of one side of the 
neck, emerging through the corresponding muscle of the other side of the 
neck. 

(10) Sabrc-thnist between the bones of the left forearm. 

(11) Pistol-shot through the left pectoralis major and left deltoid muscles. 

(12) Deep cut dividing tlie commissure between the left thumb and fore- 
finger down to the carpal bones. 

Somewhat analogous to the foregoing is a case reported in 1834 by 
McCosh from Calcutta. The patient Avas a iiatiA’c aa'Iio had been dreadfully 
butchered in the Chooar campaign. One of his hands aaus cut off above the 
AA'rist. TJie remaining stump Avas nearly amputated by a second bloAv. A 
third bloAV penetrated the shoulder-joint. Beside these and several other 
slaslies, lie had a cut across tlie abdomen extending from the umbilicus to the 
spine. This ent divided the parictes and severed one of the coats of the 
colon. The intestines escaped and lay by his side. He Avas then left on tlie 
ground as dead. On arrival at the hospital his Avounds Avere dressed and he 
speedily convalesced, but the injured colon ruptured and an artificial anus 
AA'as formed and part of the feces AA'ere discharged through the AA’ound. This 
man was subsequently seen at Midnapore healthy and lusty although his 
body Avas bent to one side in consequence of a large cicatri.x ; a small portion 
of the feces occasionally passed through the open Avound. 

There is an account " of a private soldier, aged tAA'enty-seA'eu, Avho suffered 
a gunshot Avound of the skull, causing compound fracture of the cranium, 
and AAdio also received compound fractures of both bones of the leg. He did 
not present himself for treatment until ten days later. At this time the head- 
injury caused him no inconvenience, but it aa’us necessary to amputate the log 
and remove the necrosed bones from the cranial AA'ounds ; the patient recovered. 

Recovery After Injuries by Machinery, with Multiple Fractures, 
etc — ^Persons accidentally caught in some portions of poAA^erful machineiy 

a 597, 18G6, 219. 
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usually suffer several major injuries, any one of wliicli might have been fatal, 
yet there are marvelous instances of recovery after -wounds of this nature. 
Pharos “ records the case of a boy of nine who, while playing in the saw-gate 
of a cotton-press, was stnick by tho lever in revolution, the blow fmeturing 
both bones of the leg about the middle. At the second revolution his 
shoulder was crushed j the third passed over him, and the fourth, with maxi- 
mum momentum stnick his head, carrying away a large part of the 
integuinent, including one eyebrow, portions of the skull, membi’aucs, and 
brain-substance. A piece of cranial bone was found sticking in the 
lover, and there rvere stains of brain on all the 24 posts around the 
eirciimfercnce of the hole. Possibly from 14 to two ounces of cerebral sub- 
stance were lost. A physician was called, but thinking the case hopeless he 
declined to offer surgical interference. Undaunted, the father of the injmvd 
lad straightened the leg, adjusted the various fractures, and administcivd 
calomel and salts. The boy progressively recovered, and in a few weeks his 
shoulder and legs were well. About this time a loosened fragment of the 
.skull was removed almost the size and shape of a dessertspoon, with the 
handle attached, leaving a circular opening directly over the eye as large as 
a Jlcxican dollar, through which cerebral pulsation was visible. A peculiar 
feature of this case was that the boy never lost consciousness, and while one 
of his idayniatcs ran for assistance he got out of the hole himself, and moved 
to a .spot ten feet distant before any help arrived, and even then he declined 
proffered aid from a man he disliked. This boy stated that he rememborctl 
each revolution of the lever and the individual injuries that each inflicted. 
Three years after his injurj’ he was in every respect well. Fraser *' mentions 
an instance of a boy of fifteen who was caught in the crank of a balance- 
wheel in a shingle-mill, and was taken up insensible. His skull was frac- 
tured at tho parietal eminence and the pericranium stripped off, leaving a 
bloody tumor near the base of the fracture about two inches in diameter. 
The right humerns was fractured at the external condyle ; there was a frac- 
ture of the coTOiioid process of the ulna, and a backward dislocation at the 
elbow. The annular ligament was ruptured, and the radius was separated 
from the ulna. On the left side there was a fracture of the anatomic neck of 
tho humerus, and a dislocation domiward. The boy was trephined, and the 
comminuted fragments removed ; in about six weeks recover)’ was nearly coni- 
jilete. Gibson ' reports the histoiy of a girl of eight who was caught by her 
clothing in a peqiendicular shaft in motion, and carried around at a rate of 
loO or 200 times a minute until the niachiner}’ could be sto])ped. Although 
she wa« found in a state of shock, she was anesthetized, in order that iniino- 
diatc attention could be given to her injurie.«, which were found to be a"* fol- 
lows : — 

(1) An oblique fracture of the middle third of the right femur. 

“ Riclimond Mctl. .Tour., 1803. 12 1, 1809. ' 218, 1831, d- 
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(2) A transverse fractairc of tlie middle third of the left fcmnr. 

(3) A slightly comminuted trausverhc fracture of the middle third of tlio 
left tibia and fibula. 

(4) A transverse fractura of tl\e lower third of the right humerus. 

(5) A fracture of tlio lower tliird of the right radius. 

(G) A parrial radiocarpal dislocation. 

(7) Considerable injuries of the soft parts at the scats of fracture, and con- 
tusioiis and abrasions all over the Unly. 

During conN’alesccncc the little [xitiout suffered an attack of measles, but 
after careful treatment it was found by the seventy-eighth day tliat slic Ijad 
recovered without bony deformity, and tlmt there ^vas bony union in all the 
fractures. Tliero um slight tilting upu’ai’d in the left femur, in which tlio 
fracture liad been transverse, but there was no perceptible shoilcuing. 

Hulke " describes a silver-polisher of thirty-bix who, while stan^ng near 
a machine, had his sleeve eauglit by a rapidly-tuniing wiicci, which drew' him 
m and whirled liim round and i*ouud, his legs striking a^inst the ceiling and 
fioor of the room. It tlionght the wheel lind made 50 revolutions before 
tlic machinery was stopped. After his rcmoral it aits found timt his left 
humenis u'os fractured at its lou'cr third, and apparently comminuted. Thera 
was no pulse in the wrist in rithcr the radial or nliiar arteries, but tlicre ^ras 
pulsation in the brachial as low as the ecchymosed sw’cUing. Those })arts of 
the hand and fingers supplied by the median and radial nen'es u’crc insen- 
siblo. Tlio right humerus 11*00 broken at the middle, the end of the upjicr 
fragment pierring the triceps, and almost protruding through tlie skin. Ono 
or more of the middle ribs on the right side were broken near tlie angle, and 
there ivas a large transverse rant in the quadriceps extensor. Despite this 
terrible accident the man made a perfect recovery, with the single exception 
of limitation of flexion in the left elbow-joint. 

Dewey*' details a description of a prl of six who iras earned around tlie 
uprigiit shaft of a flour mill in which her clothe became entangled. Some 
part of the body struck the bags or btoncs witli each revolution. SIic sus- 
tained Q fracture of the left humerus near the insertion of the deltoid, a frac- 
ture of tlie middle third of the left femur, a compound fracture of the left 
femur in the upper tiiird, with protrusion of the upper fragment and consider- 
able venous hemon'lioge, and fracture of the right tibia and fibula at the 
uiipcr tliird. When taken from the shafting the child was in a moribund 
state, with scarcely perceptible pulse, and all the accompanying symptoms of 
shock. Her injuries irera dresswl, the fractures reduced, and starch ban- 
dages applied ; in about six weeks tbere uns perfect nnion, tlie right leg 
being sightly shortened. Six months later she iras playing about, with only 
a slight Mt in her gait 

Miscellaneous Multiple Fractures. — ^Westmoreland “speaks of a man 

■ 767, 1878. ^ 1&4, 1834. “ Atianta Acad, of Hed., 1874. 
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who was pressed behveen two cars, and sustained a fracture of both collar 
bones and of the sternum ; in addition, six or eight ribs w'ere fractured, 
driven into and lacerating the lung. The heart was displaced. In spite of 
these terrible injuries, the man was rational when picked up, and lived nearly 
half a day. In comment on this case Battej' mentions an instance in which 
a mill-sauyer was run over by 20 or 30 logs, which produced innu- 
merable fractures of his body, constituting him a surgical curiosity. He 
afterward completely recovered, and, as a consequence of his niiracnlous 
escape, became a soothsayer in his region. M'^est* reports a roinarkable 
recovery after a compound fracture of the femur, fracture of the jaw, and of 
the radius, and possibly injury to tlie base of the skull, and injury to the 
spine. 

There is on record '* an account of a woman of fort^'-threc who, by mus- 
cular action in lifting a stone, fractured her pubes, external to the spine, on 
the left side. Hot realizing her injury’ she continued hard work all that day, 
but fell exliausted on the next. She recovered in about a mouth, and was 
able to walk as well as ever. 

Vinnedge ® reports recovery after concussion of the brain and extreme 
shock, associated with fracture of the left femur, and comminuted fractures 
of the left tibia and fibula. 

Tufnell ^ mentions recovery after compound comminuted fracture of the 
leg, with simple fracture of both collar-bones, and dislocation of the thumb. 
Hankivell ® spealts of a remarkable recovery in an individual who suffered 
compound comminuted fracture of both legs, and fracture of the skull. It 
was found necessary to amputate the right thigh and left leg. Erichsen ^ 
effected recovery by rest alone, in an individual whose ribs and both clavicles 
were fractured by being squeezed. 

Gilman s records recovery after injuries consisting of fracture of the frontal 
bone near the junction with the right parietal ; fracture of the right radius 
and ulna at the middle third and at the wrist ; and compound fracture of the 
left radius and ulna, IJ inches above the wrist. Boulting** reports a case of 
an individual who suffered compound fractures of the skull and humerus, 
together with extensive laceration of the thigh and chest, and yet recovered. 

Banvell * mentions recovery after amputation of the shoulder-joint, in an 
indi\’idual who had suffered fracture of the base of the skull, fracture of the 
jaw, and compound fracture of the right humerus. There was high delirium 
followed by imbecility in this case. Bonnet ^ reports a case of fracture of 
both thighs, two right ribs, luxation of the clavicle, and accidental club-foot 
with tenotomy, with good recoveiy from all the complications. Beach** speaks 


a 476, 1879. b 672, Sept. 30, 1868. 
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of an individual who suffered fracture of both thighs, and compound com- 
minuted fracture of the tibia, fibula, and tarsal bones into the ankle-joint, 
necessitating amputation of the leg. The patient not only survived the 
opei-ation, but recovered with good union in both thighs. As illustmtive of 
the numerous fractures a person may sustain at one time, the London Medical 
Grazette" mentions an injury to a girl of fourteen, which resulted in 31 frac- 
tures. 

Remarkable Falls. — In this connection it is of interest to note from 
how great a height a person may fall without sustaining serious injury. A 
remarkable fall of a miner down 100 metera of shaft (about 333 feet) 
without being killed is recorded by M. Reumeaux in the Bulletin de I’ln- 
dustrie MinCrale. Working Avith his brother in a gallery which issued on 
the shaft, he forgot the direction in which he was pushing a track ; so it 
went over, and he after it, falling into some mud with about three inches of 
water. As stated in Nature, he seems neither to Iiave strack any of the 
wood debris, nor the sides of the shaft, and he showed no contusions when 
he was helped out by his brother after about ten minutes. He could not, 
however, recall any of his impressions during the fall. The velocity on 
reaching the bottom would be about 140 feet, and time of fall 4.12 seconds; 
but it is thought he must have taken longer. It appears strange that he 
should have escaped simple suffocation and loss of consciousness during a 
time sufficient for the water to have drowned him. 

While intoxicated Private Gough of the 42d Boyal Highlanders'* at- 
tempted to escape from tlie castle at Edinburgh. He fell almost perpendicu- 
larly 170 feet, fracturing the right frontal sinus, the left claWcle, tibia, and 
fibula. In five months he had so far recovered as to be put on duty again, 
and he served as an efficient soldier. There is an account® of recovery after 
a fall of 192 feet, from a cliff in County Antrim, Ireland. Manzini^ men- 
tions a man who fell from the dome of the Invalidcs in Paris, without sus- 
taining any serious accident, and there is a record from Madrid ® of a much 
higher fall tlian this without serious consequence. In 1792 ^ a bricklayer fell 
from the fourth stoiy of a high house in Paris, landing with his feet on the 
dirt and his body on stone. He bled from the nose, and lost consciousness for 
about forty-five minutes ; he Avas carried to the H6tel-Dieii where it Avas 
found that he had considerable difficulty in breathing ; the regions about the 
external malleoli Avere contused and SAA^ollcn, but by the eighth day the 
patient had recoA^ered. In the recent rej)aration of the Hotel Raleigh in 
Washington, D. C., a man fell from the top of the building, aa’IucIi is above 
the average height, fracturing several ribs and rapturing his lung. He AA'as 
taken to the Emergency Hospital Avhere he AA'as put to bed, and persistent 
treatment for shock Avas pursued ; little hope of the man's recovei^’^ Avas 

» Quoted 124. 1833. 124, 1837. « 312, 1850. 
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entertained. His friends were told of his apparently hopeless condition. 
There were no external signs of the injury with the exception of the emphy- 
sema following rupture of the lung. Kespiration was limited and thoracic 
movement diminished by adhesive straps and a binder ; under careful treat- 
ment the man recovered. 

Kartulns® mentions an Englisli boy of eight wiio, on June 1, 1879, 
while playing on the terrace in the thirtl story of a house in Alexandria, in 
attempting to fly a kite in company with an Arab servant, slipped and fell 
71 feet to a granite pavement below. He was picked up conscious, but both 
legs w’ere fractured about the middle. He had so far recovered by the 24th 
of Julj’ that he could hobble about on crutches. On the loth of Jfovember 
of the same year he w’as seen byKartulns racing across the playground with 
some other boys ; as he came in third in the race he had evidently lost little 
of his agilitj’. Parrott reports the history of a man of fifty, weighing 19G 
pounds, wiio fell 110 feet from the steeple of a church. In his descent he broke 
a scafibld pole in two, and fell through the wooden roof of an engine-house 
below, breaking several planks and tw’o strong joists, and landing upon some 
sacks of cement inside the house. When picked up he was unconscious, but 
regained his senses in a short time, and it was found that his injuries were 
not serious. The left metacarpal bones were dislocated from the carpal bones, 
the left tibia w’as fractured, and there w'cre contusions about the back and 
hips. Twelve days later he left for home Avitli his leg in plaster. Farber 
and McCassy ® report a case in which a man fell 50 feet perpendicularly 
through an elevator sliaft, fracturing the skull. Pieces of bone at the supe- 
rior angle of the occipital bone w’ere removed, leaving the dura exposed for a 
space one by four inches. The man Avas unconscious for four days, but en- 
tirely recovered in eighteen days, Avith only a slightly subnormal hearing as 
an after- efiect of his fall. 

For many yeara there liaA’c been persons aa'Iio liaA'e given exhibitions of 
high jumps, either landing in a net or in the Arater. Some of these hazardous 
individuals do not hesitate to dive from enormous heights, being satisfied 
to strike head first or to turn a somersault in their descent. Ifearly all the 
noted bridges in tliis country haA'e had their “ diA'crs.” The death of Odium 
in his attempt to jump from Brooklyn bridge is Avell knowm. Since then it 
has been claimed that the feat has been accomplished AA'ithout any serious 
injiny. It is reported that on June 20, 1896, a youth of nineteen made a head- 
long dh’e from the top of the Eads bridge at St. Louis, Mo., a distance of 
125 feet. He is said to liaA’^e swum 250 feet to a Avaiting tug, and was taken 
on boai-d AA'ithout having been hurt. 

Probably the most interesting exhibition of tins kind that aa'us ever seen Avas 
at the Roy.al Aquarium, London, in tlie summer of 1 895. A part of the regular 
nightly perfonnance at this Hall, Avhich is familiar on account of its imnicns- 
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ity, was tlio jump of an indivklual from tlio iiiftcrs of the large arched roof 
into a tank of water about 15 by 20 feet, and from eight to ten feet deep, 
sunken in the floor of the hall. Another performer, dressed in his ordinary 
street clothes, was tied up in a bag and jumped about two-thirds of this heiglit 
into the same tank, breaking open the bag and undressing himself before com- 
ing to the surface. In the same performance a female acrobat made a back- 
M’aixl dive from the topmost point of the building into a net stretched about 
ton feet above the floor. Xearly every large acrobatic entertainment has one 
of these individuals who seem to experience no difficulty in duplicating their 
feats night after night. 

It is a common belief that people falling from great heights die in the 
act of descent. An interview with tlie sailor who fell from the toj)-gallant 
of an East Indiaman, a height of 120 feet, into tlxe water, elicited the fact that 
during the descent in tlie air, sensation entirely disappeared, but returned 
in a slight degree when he reached the water, but he was still unable to 
strike out when rising to the surfiicc. By personal observation this man 
stated that he believed that if he had struck a hard substance his death 
would have been painless, as he was sure that he was entirely insensible 
during the fall.” 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, in speaking of the accidents which had 
happened in connection with the Forth Bridge, tells of a man who trusted 
himself to work at the height of 120 feet above the waters of the Firth, sim- 
ply grasping a rope. His hands became numb with cold, his grasp relaxed, 
and he fell backward doAvn into the water, but was bi’ought out alive. In 
another instance a spanner fell a distance of 300 feet, knocked off a man's 
cap, and broke its way through a four-inch plank. Again, another spanner 
fell from a gi’eat height, actually tearing 00 * a man's clothes, from his waist- 
coat to his ankle, but leaving him uninjured. On another occasion a stag- 
ing with a number of workmen thereon gave way. Two of the men were 
killed outright by striking some portion of the work in their descent j two 
others fell clear of the girders, and were rescued from the Firth little worse 
for their great fall. 

Resistance of Children to Injuries. — It is a remarkable fact that young 
children, whose bones, cartilages, and tissues are remarkably elastic, are some- 
times able to sustain the passage over their bodies of vehicles of great weight 
without ajjparent injury. There is a record early in tliis century ® of a child 
of five who was run over across the epigastrium by a heavy two-wheeled 
cart, but recovered without any bad symptoms. The treatment in this case 
is quite interesting, and was as follows ; venesection to faintness, castor oil 
in infusion of senna until there was a free evacuation of tlie bowels, 12 
leeches to the abdomen and spine, and a saline mixture every two hours I 
Such depleting therapeutics would in themselves seem almost sufficient to 
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provoke a fatal issue, and were given in good faith as the means of effecting a 
recovery in such a case. In a similar instance® a vagon -weighing 1200 
pounds passed over a child of five, -with no apparent injury other than a bruise 
near the car made by the -wheel. 

Infant-tritality is sometimes quite remarkable, a newly-born child some- 
times surviving extreme exposure and major injuries. There M’as a remark- 
able instance of this kind brought to light in the Mullings vs. Mailings di- 
vorcc'-casc, recorded in The Lancet.** It appeared tliat Mrs. Mullings, a few 
lioiu’s after her confinement at Torquay, packed her newly-born infant boy in 
a portmanteau, and started for London. She had telegraphed Dr. J. S. Tul- 
locli to meet her at Paddington, where he found his patient apparently in good 
condition, and not weak, as he expected in a woman shortly to be confined. 
On the way to her apartments, which had been provided by Dr. Tullocli, Mrs. 
jMulliugs remarked to the Doctor that she had already borne her child. Dr. 
Tulloch was greatly surprised, and immediately inquired what she had done 
with the baby. She replied that it was in a box on, top of the cab. "When 
the box was opened the child was found alive. The Lancet comments on the 
remarkable fact that, shortly after confinement, a woman can travel six or 
seven horn's in a railroad train, and her newl 5 '-born babe conveyed the same 
di.'-tauco in a portmanteau, without apparent injury, and without attracting 
attention. 

Booth ® I’eports a remarkable case of vitality of a newly-born child which 
came under his observation in October, 1894. An illegitimate child, aban- 
doned by its mother, was left at the bottom of a cesspool vault ; she claimed 
that ton hours before Booth’s visit it had been accidentally dropped during 
an attempt to micturate. The inthnt lived despite the following facts : Its 
delivery from an ignorant, inexperienced, unattended negress ; its coid not 
tied ; its fall of 12 feet down the pit ; its ten hours’ exposure in the cesspool ; 
its smothering by foul air, also by a heavy covering of rags, paper, and straw ; 
it- pounding by three bricks which fell in directly from eight feet above 
(some loose bricks were accidentally dislodged from the sides of the vault, in 
the maneuvers to extricate the infant) ; its lowered temperature previous to 
the application of hot bottles, blankets, and the administration of caitliac 
stimulant.^. Booth adds that the raoniing after its discover)’ the child 
appeared perfectly well, and some two months afterward was brought into 
court a.«! evidence in the case. A remarkable case of infant vitality is given 
on page 117. 

Operations in the Young and Old. — It might be of interest to men- 
tion that such a major operation as ovariotomy has been successfully perfornud 
in an infant. In a pajier on infant ovariotomy ** several instances of tin- 
nature are mentioned. Rocmer successfully perfonned ovariotomy on a child 
one year and eight months old ; S\varb:, on a child of four ; Barker, on 
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a child of four ; Knowsley Thornton, on a child of seven, and Spencer 'Wells, 
Guppies, and Chenoweth, on children of eight. Rein performed ovariotomy 
on a girl of six, suffering from a multilocular cyst of the left ovary. He 
expresses his belief that childhood and infancy are favorable to laparotomy. 

Kidd ® removed a dermoid fi-om a child of hvo years and eleven months ; 
HoolfS ’’ perfonned the same operation on a child of thirty months. Chieue ® 
extirpated an ovary from a child of three ; Xeville‘' duplicated this operation 
in a child one month younger ; and Alcock® performed ovariotomy on a 
child of three. 

Successful ovariotomies are infrequent in the extremely aged. Bennett * 
mentions an instance in a woman of seventy-five, and Davies ^ recoiffs a simi- 
lar instance. Borsiui and Terrier * cite instances of successful ovariotomy 
in patients of sevent 5 '-seven. Carmichael j peidbrmed the operation at seventy- 
four. Owens mentions it at eighty ; and Homans' at eighty-two years and 
four months. Dewees “ records a successful case of ovariotomy in a woman 
over sixt 5 '-seven ; McNutb® reports a successful instance in a patient of sixty- 
seven years and six months ; the tumor weighed 60 pounds, and there were 
extensive adhesions. Maury removed a monocystic ovarian tumor from a 
woman of seventy-four, his patient recovering. Pippingskold mentions an 
ovariotomy at eighty. Terrier® describes double ovariotomy for fibromata in 
a woman of seventj’-seven. AronP spealcs of an operation for pilous dermoid 
of the ovary in a woman of seventy-five. Shepherd i rejwrts a ease of recur- 
rent proliferous cyst in a woman of sixty-three, on whom successful ovariotomy 
was performed twice within nine months. Wells ^ mentions an ovarian cyst 
in a woman of sixty-five, from which 72 pints of fluid were removed. 

Hawkins ® describes the case of a musician, M. Rocha rd, who at the age 
of one hundred and seven was successfully operated on for strangulated 
hernia of upward of thirty hours’ duration. The wound healed by fir.-t iji- 
tention, and the man was well in two weeks. Fowler* operated successfully 
for strangulated umbilical hernia on a patient of .«5ixty-eight. 

Repeated Operations. — Franzolini" speaks of a woman of fifty on 
whom he performed six celiotomies between June, 1 8 79, and April, 1887. The 
first operation was for fibrocystic disease of the uterus. Since the last opera- 
tion the woman had had remarkably good health, and there was every indi- 
cation that well-merited recovery had been effected. The Ejdiemerides 
contains an account of a case in which cystotomy was repeated four times, 
and there is another record of this operation having been done five times on a 
man.’’ Instances of repeated Cesarean section are mentioned on page 130. 

» GIO, 1880, 241. ^ 125, 1886, 1022. c 318, 1SS3-S4, 1132. 
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Before leaving this subject, M'e mention a marvelous operation per- 
formed by Billroth “ on a married woman of twenty-nine, after her sixth 
pregnancy. This noted operator performed, synchronously, double ovari- 
otomy and resections of portions of tlie bladder and ileum, fora large incclnl- 
laiy carcinomatous growth of the ovary, with surrounding involvement. 
Menstruation returned three months after the operation, aud in fifteen 
months the patient was in good health in every way, with no apparent danger 
of recurrence of the disease. 

Self-performed Surgical Operations. — There have been instances in 
which surgeons and even laymen have j)erformcd considerable operations upon 
themselves. On the battlefield men have amputated one of their own limbs 
that had been shattered. In such cases there would be little pain, and 
premeditation would not be brought into play in the .came degree as in the 
case of M. Clever de Maldigny, a surgeon in the Eoyal Guards of France, 
who successfully performed a lithotomy on himself before a mirror. He says 
that after the operation was completed the urine flowed in abundance j he 
dressed the wound with liut dipped in an emollient solution, and, being per- 
fectly relieved fi-oni pain, fell into a sound sleep. On the following day, M. 
Maldigny says, he was as tranquil and cheerful as if he had never been a suf- 
ferer. A Dutch blacksmith and a German cooper each performed lithotomy 
on themselves for the intense pain caused by a stone in the bladder. Tnl- 
pius,®^-'\Yalther,®‘’and the Ephenierides each report an instance of self-per- 
formed cystotomy. 

The following case is probably tlie only instance in which the patient, 
suftcring from vesical calculus, tried to crush and break the stone himself. ** 
J. B., a retired draper, born in 1828, while a youth of seventeen, sustained 
a fracture of the leg, rupture of the urethra, and laceration of the perineum, 
by a fall down a well, landing astride an iron bar. A permanent perineal 
fistula was established, but the patient was averse to any operative rcnictlial 
measure. In the year 1852 he became aware of the presence of a calculus, 
but not until 1872 did he ask for medical assistance. He explained that he 
had introduced a chisel through his perineal fistula to the stone, and at- 
tempted to comminute it himself and thus remove it, and by so doing had 
removed about an ounce of the calculus. The phy.rician started home for his 
forceps, but during the interval, ■while walking about in great pain, the man 
was relieved by the stone burating through the perineum, falling to the floor, 
and breaking in two. Including the ounce already chiselled off, the stone 
weighed 14i ounces, and was 10§ inches in its long circumference. B. 
recovered and lived to December, 1883, still believing that he had another 
piece of stone in his bladder. 

In Holden’s “ Landmarks ” we are told that the operation of dividing the 
Achilles tendon was first performed by an unfortunate upon himself, by means 

» Wiener Med. Wocliensclirift, Nos. ii. and iii., 1883. *’ 381, 1889, i., 408. 
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of a razor. According to Patterson, “ the late Sir. Symes told of a patient 
in North Scotland who, for incipient hip-disease, had the cantery applied at the 
Edinburgh Infirmary with resultant great relief. After returning home to the 
country he experienced considerable pain, and despite his vigorous efforts he 
was unable to induce any of the men to use the cautery U 2 >on liim ; they termed 
it barbarous treatment.” In desperation and fully believing in the efficacy 
of this treatment as the best means of j)ermanently alleviating his jjain, the 
crililfied Scotchman heated a poker and apjfiied the cautery himself. 

We have already mentioned the marvelous instances of Cesarean sections 
self-performed (page 131), and in the litemture of obstetric operations many of 
the minor tyjie have been done by the jiatient herself. In the foregoing cases 
it is to be understood that the operations have been performed solely from the 
inability to secure surgical assistance or from the incajiacity to endure the pain 
any longer. These operations were not the self-mutilations of maniacs, but 
were performed by rational peraons, driven to desperation by iiain. 

Possibly the most remarkable instances of extensive loss of blood, with 
recoverie.s, are to be found in the older records of venesection. The chroni- 
cles of excessive bleeding in the olden days are well known to evciybodj-. 
Perhaps no similar jjractice Avas so universally indulged in. Both in sickness 
and in health, deifietion was indicated, and it is no exa^eration to say that 
about the hosintal rooms at times the floors were covered with blood. The 
reckless way in which venesection was resorted to, led to its disuse, until 
to-day it has so vanished from medical ijractice that even its benefits are 
overlooked, and deifletion is brought about in some other manner. Turn- 
ing to the older writers, we find Burton describing a jjatient from whom 
he took 122 ounces of blood in four days. Dover speaks®®^ of the re- 
moval of 111 and 190 ounces; Galen, of six jjounds; and Haeii,®®® of 114 
ounces. Taylor® relates the history of a case of asjrhyxia in which he pro- 
duced a successful issue by extracting one gallon of blood from his jJatient 
during twelve hours. Lucas ^ speaks of 50 venesections being jr^^ctised 
during one ] 3 regnancy. Yan der Wiel ® performed venesection 49 times dur- 
ing a single j^regnancy. Balmes ^ mentions a case in which 500 venesections 
were performed in twenty-five year’s. Laugier s mentions 300 venesections 
in trventy-six months. Osiander speaks of 8000 ounces of blood being taken 
away in thirty-five years. Pechliir®®® reports 155 venesections in one fterson 
in sixteen years, and there is a record of 1020 rejAeated venesections.'* 

The loss of blood through spontaneous hemorrhage is sometimes re- 
markable. Fabricius Hildanus ' reijorts the loss of 27 pounds of blood in a 
few days ; arrd there is an older record of 40 pounds being lost in four days. ^ 
Hor-stiiis, Fabricius Hildanus, and Schenek, all r-ecotvl instances of death from 

** 381, 1889, i., 408. American Med. Bepository. « 476, 1827, 718. 
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hemorrhage of the gums. Tiilpius®^- speaks of liemoptj’sis lasting cln-onic- 
ally for thirty years, and there is a similar record of forty yeare’ duration in 
the Epliemerides. Chapman" gives several instances of extreme hemorrhage 
from cpistaxis. He remarks that Bartholinus has recorded the loss of 48 
pounds of blood from the nose ; and Rhodius, 18 pounds in thiilj'-six hoiu-s. 
The Epliemerides contains an account of epistaxis without cessation for six 
weeks. Another writer in an old journal speaks of 75 pounds of blood 
from cpistaxis in ten days. Cliapman also mentions a case in which, by in- 
testinal hemorrhage, eight gallons of blood tvere lost in a fortnight, the patient 
recovering. In another case a pint of blood was lost daily for fourteen days, 
with recoveiT. The loss of eight quarts in three days caused death in another 
case ; and Chapman, again, refera to the loss of three gallons of blood from 
the bowel in twentj’-four hours. In the case of Michelotti, rccorolcd in the 
Transactions of the Royal Societj*, a young man suffering from enlarge- 
ment of the spleen vomited 12 pounds of blood in two houi-s, and recovered. 

In hemorrhoidal hemorrhages, Lientand speaks of six quarts being lost in 
two days ; Hoffman, of 20 pounds in less than twenty-fonr hom-s, and Pana- 
roli, of the loss of one pint daily for rtvo years. 

Arrow-Wounds. — ^According to Otis ** the illustrious Bai’on Percy was 
wont to declare that military surgery had its origin in the treatment of 
wounds inflicted by darts and arrows ; he used to quote Book XI. of the 
Iliad in behalf of his belief, and to cite the cases of the patients of Chiron 
and Hachaon, Mcnclaus and Philoctetes, and Euiypiles, treated by Patroclus ; 
he was even tempted to believe with Sextus ® that the name iarpui, mediens, 
was derived from W?, which in the older times signified “ sagitta,” and tliat 
the earliest function of our professional anccstoi’s was the extraction of arrows 
and darts. An instrument called bcluleum ■was invented during the long 
Pelo])onncsian War, over four hundred years before the Christian era. It was a 
rude extracting-forceps, and was used by Hippocrates in the many campaigns in 
which he served. His immediate successor, Diodes, invented a complicated 
instrument for extracting foreign bodies, called graphiscos, which consisted of 
a canuln with hooks. Otis states that it was not until the wars of Augustus 
that Heras of Cappadocia designctl the famous duck-bill forcc])S which, with 
evoiy conceivable modification, has continued in use until our time. Celsus'* 
iiirtructs that in extracting arrow-heads the entrance-wound should be dilated, 
the barb of the arrow-head crushed bv strong pliers, or protected between 
the edge^ of a .qilit reed, and thus withdrawn without laceration of the soft 
])art.>!. According to the same authority, Paulus Aegineta also treated fully 
of wounds by arrow-heads, and described a method used in his time to re- 
move finnly-im])actod arrow.«. Albuea«ius and others of the Arabian 
school did little or nothing toward aiding our knowledge of the means of 

“ Fevers.’’ 
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extracting foreign bodies. After the fomfeenth century the attention of 
surgeons was directed to wounds from projectiles impelled by gunpowder. In 
the sixteenth century arrows were still considerably used in warfare, and we 
find Par6® delineating the treatmentofthis class of injuries with the sovereign 
good sense tliat characterized his writings. As the use of firearms became 
prevalent the literature of wounds from arrows became meager, and the report 
of an instance in the present day is very rare. 

BilP has collected statistics and thoroughly discussed this subject, remark- 
ing upon the rapidity with which American Indians discharge their arrows, and 
states that it is exceptional to meet with only a single wound. It is commonly 
believed that the Indian tribes make use of poisoned arrows, but from the 
reports of Bill and others, this must be a very rare custom. Aslihurst states 
that he was informed by Dr. Schell, who was stationed for some time at Fort 
Laramie, that it is the universal custom to dip the arrows in blood, which is 
allowed to dry on them ; it is not, therefore, improbable tliat septic material 
may thus be inoculated through a wound. 

IMany savage tribes still make use of the poisonous arrow. The Dyak 
uses a sumpitan, or blow-tvibe, which is about seven feet long, and having a 
bore of about half an inch. Through this he blows his long, thin dart, 
anointed on the head with some vegetable poison. Braidwood ® speaks of the 
physiologic. action of Dajaksch, an arrow-poison used in Borneo. Aruott'* 
has made observations relative to a substance produced near Aden, which is 
said to be used by the Sonialies to poison their arrows. Messer of the Brit- 
ish jJfavy has made inquiries into the reputed poisonous nature of the arrows 
of the South Sea Islandere. 

Otis® has collected reports of arrow-wounds from surgical cases occurring 
in the U. S. Army. Of the multiple arrow-wounds, six out of the seven 
cases were fatal. In five in which the cranial cavity Avas wounded, four pa- 
tients perished. Tliere were two remarkable instances of recovery after pene- 
tration of the pleural cavity by arrows. The great fatality of arrOAV-wounds 
of the abdomen is Avell knoAvn, and, according to Bill, the Indians alAA'ays 
aim at the umbilicus ; Avhen fighting Indians, the Mexicans are accustomed 
to enAmlop the abdomen, as the most vulnerable part, in many folds of a 
blanket. 

Of the airoAA’’-Avounds reported, nine AA^ere fatal, AA'ith one exception, in 
Avhich the lesion implicated the soft parts only. The regions injured were 
the scalp, face, and neck, in three instances ; the parietes of the chest in six j 
the long muscles of the back in turn ; the abdominal muscles in tAA'o ; the hip 
or buttocks in three ; the testis in one the shoulder or arm in 13 ; forearm or 
hand in six ; the thigh or leg in seA^en. 

The force with Avhich arroAA^s are projected by Indians is so great that it 
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lias been estimated that the initial velocity nearly equals that of a mnsket- 
ball. At a short distance an arrow will perforate the larger bones without 
comminuting them, causing a slight fissure only, and resembling the'effect of 
a pistol-ball fired through a window-glass a few yards off. 

Among extraordinary cases of recovery from arrow-wounds, several of 
the most striking will be recorded. Tremaine ® mentions a sergeant of thirty- 
four who, in a fray with some hostile Indians, received seven arrow-wounds : 
two on the anterior surface of the right arm ; one in the right axilla ; one on 
the right side of the chest near the axillary border ; two on the posterior sur- 
face of the left arm near the elbow-joint, and one on the left temple. On 
June 1st he was admitted to the Post Hospital at Fort Dodge, Kan. The 
wound on the right arm near the deltoid discharged, and there was slight ex- 
foliation of the humerus. The patient was treated with simple dressings, and 
was returned to duty in July, 1870. 

Goddard *’ mentions an arrow-wound by which the body was transfixed. 
The patient was a sutlers helper at Fort Eice, Dakota Territory. He was 
accidentally wounded in Februarj', 1868, by an arrow which entered the 
back three inches to the right of tlie 5th lumbar vertebra, and emerged about 
two inches to the right of the ensiform cartilage. During the following 
evening the patient lost about eight ounces of blood externally, with a small 
amount intenially. He was confined to his bed some two weeks, suftering 
from circumscribed peritonitis with irritative fever. In four weelvs he was 
walldng about, and by July 1st was actively employed. The arrow was 
deposited in the Army Medical Museum. 

Muller ® gives a report of an arrow-wound of the lung which was pioduc- 
tive of pleurisy but which was followed by recovery. Kugler^ recites the 
description of the case of an arrow-wound of the thorax, complicated by fright- 
ful dyspnea and blood in the pleural cavi^' and in the bionchi, with recovery. 

Smart® extracted a hoop-iron arrow-head, 1| inches long and i inch in 
breadth, from the brain of a private, about a month after its entrance. About 
a dram of pus followed the exit of the arrow-head. After the operation 
the right side was observed to be paralyzed, and the man could not remember 
his name. He continued in a vaiyring condition for a month, but died on 
May 13, 1866, fifty-two days after the injury. At the postmortem it u’as 
found that the brain-tissue, to the extent of | inch around the track of the 
arrow as a center, was softened and disorganized. The track itself was filled 
with thick pus which extended into the ventricles. 

Peabodj’ reports a most remarkable case of recovery from multiple arrow - 
wounds.^ In a skirmish witli some Indians on June 3, 1863, the patient had 
been wounded by eight distinct arrows Avhich entered different parts of the 
body. They were all extracted with the exception of one, which had entered 
at the outer and lower margin of the right scapula, and had passed inwai'd 
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and upward tliroiigli the upper lobe of the right liuig or trachea. The hem- 
orrliage at this time was so great that all hope was abandoned. The patient, 
however, rallied, but continued to experience great pain on swallowing, and 
occasionally spat blood. In July, 1866, more than three years after the in- 
juiy, he called on Dr. Peabody to imdergo an examination with a view of 
appl 3 Tng for a pension, stating that his health was affected from the presence 
of an arrow-head. He was much emaciated, and expressed himself as tired 
of life. Upon probing through a small fistulous opening just above the 
superior end of the sternum, the point of the arrow was found resting against 
the bone, about 1^ inches below, the head lying against the trachea and eso- 
phagus, vdtli the carotid arteiy, jugular vein, and nerves overlying. x\.fter 
some little difficulty the point of the arrow wis raised above the sternum, 
and it was extracted without tlie loss of an ounce of blood. The edge graxed 
against the sheath of the innominate arteiy during the operation. The 
missile measured an uieh at the base, and was four inches long. Tlie 
health of the patient underwent remarkable improvement immediately after 
the operation. 

Serious Insect-stings. — Although in this country the stings of iiwccts 
are seldom productive of serious consequences, in the tropic climates death 
not unfrequently results from tliem. AVounds inflicted by laige spiders, centi- 
pedes, tarantulte, and scorpions have proved fatal. Even in our country 
deaths, preceded by gangrene, liave sometimes followed the bite of a mosquito 
or a bee, the location of tlie bite and the idiosyncrasy of the individual prob- 
ably influencing the fiital issue. In some cases, possibly, some vegetable poison 
is introduced with the sting. Hulse, U. S. X.,“ reports the case of a man 
who iras bitten on the penis by a spider, and who subsequently exhibited vio- 
lent symptoms simulating spinal meningitis, but ultimately recovered. Kunst 
mentions a man of thirty-six who received several bee-stiiigs while taking 
some honey from a tree, fell from the tree unconscious, and for some time 
aftenrard exhibited signs of cerebral congestion. Chaumeton® mentions a 
young man who did not perceive a wasji in a glass of sweet wine, and swal- 
lowed the insect. He was stung in the throat, followed by such intense in- 
flammation that the man died asphyxiated in the presence of his friends, who 
could do nothing to relieve him. In connection with this case there is men- 
tioned an English agriculturist who saved the life of one of his friends who 
had inadvertently swallowed a wasp unth a glass of beer. Alarming syinj)- 
toms manifested themselves at the moment of the sting. The fiirmcr made a 
kind of paste from a solution of common salt in as little water as ijo-^iblo, 
which he gave to the young man, and, after several swallows of the potion, 
the symptoms disappcai’cd as if b}* enchantment. There is a recent account 
from Bridgeport, Conn., of a woman who, while eating a jiear, swallowed a 
hornet that had alighted on the fruit. In iroing down tlie throat the insect 
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stung her on the tonsil. Great pain and inflammation followed, and in a short 
time there was complete deprivation of tlie power of speech. 

Mease” relates the case of a corpulent farmer who, in July, 1835, was 
stung upon the temple by a common bee. He walked to a fence a short dis- 
tance away, thence to his house, 20 yards distant, lay down, and expired in 
ten minutes. A second case, which occurred in June, 1811, is also mentioned 
by Mease.** A vigorous man u'as stung in the sei>tum of the nose by a bee. 
Supported by a friend he walked to his house, a few steps distant, and lay 
down. He rose immediately to go to die well, stepped a few paces, fell, and 
expired. It ivas tliirty minutes from the time of the accident to the man’s 
death. A tliird case is reported by the same author from Kentucky. A man 
of thirty-five was stung on the right superior palpebrum, and died in twenty 
minutes. Mease reports a fourth case from Connecticut, in which a man of 
twenty-six was stung by a bee on the tip of the nose. He recovered after 
treatment with ten-grain doses of Dover’s Powder, and persistent application 
of plantain leaves. A fifth case Avas that of a farmer in Pennsylvania who ivas 
stung in the left side of the throat by a AAUsp which he had swallowed in 
drinking cider. Notwithstanding medical treatment, death ensued twenty- 
seven hours aftenvard. A sixth case, which occurred in October, 1834, is 
given by the same author. A middle-aged man was stung by a }’’ellow Avasp 
on the middle finger of the right hand, and died in less than tiA’enty minutes 
after having receiA’’ed his AA’ound. A seventh a>sc AA’as that of a Neiv York 
farmer aa'Iio, AA'hile hoeing, Avas bitten on ‘the foot by a spider. Notn'idi- 
standing medical treatment, princijially bleeding, the man soon expired. 

Desbrest® mentions the sting of a bee above the eyebroAV folloAved by death. 
Zacutus saAv a bee-sting Avhioh aaus followed by gangrene. Delaistrc ^ men- 
tions deadi from a hornet-sting in tlie palate. NiAUson ® relates the case of a 
farmer of fifty AA’ho was stung in the neck by a bee. The usual SAA'elling and dis- 
coloration did not folloAA', but iiotAvithstanding vigorous medical treatment the 
man died in six days. Thompson *' relates ftiree cases of bee-sting, in all of 
AA’hich death superA’^ened Avithin fifteen minutes, — one in a farmer of fifty-eight 
AA'ho AAus stung in the neck beloAV the right ear ; a second in an inn-keeper of 
fifty AAdio AA'as stung in the neck, and a third of a AA'oraan of sixty-four Avho 
Avas stung on the left biw, “ Chirurgus ” 5 recalls the details of a case of 
a AA'asp-sting in the middle finger of the right hand of a man of forty, depriv- 
ing him of -all sense and of muscular poAA'er. Ten minutes after receiAung it 
he AA'as unconscious, his heart-beats were feeble, and his pulse only perceptible. 

Syphilis from a Flea-bite. — Jonathan Hutchinson, in the October, 
1895, number of his unique and valuable Archives of Surgery, reports a 
primaiy lesion of most unusual origin. An elderly member of the profession 
presented himself entirely covered with an CAudent syphilitic eriqftion, which 
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rapidly disappeared under the use of mercury. The only interest about the 
case was the question as to how the disease had been acquired. The doctor 
was evidently anxious to give all the information in his power, but was posi- 
tive that he had never been exposed to any sexual risk, and as he had retired 
from practice, no possibility of infection in tliat manner existed. He will- 
ingly stripped, and a careful examination of his entire body surface revealed 
no trace of lesion whatever on the genitals, or at any point, excejjt a dusky 
spot on one leg, which looked like the remains of a boil. This, the doctor 
stated, had been due to a small sore, the dates of the appearance and duration 
of which were found to fit exactly with those of a primary lesion. There had 
also been some enlargement of tlie femoral glands. He had never thought of 
the sore in this connection, but remembered most distinctly that it followed a 
flea-bite in an omnibus, and had been caused, as he supposed, by his scratch- 
ing the place, though he could not understand why it lasted so long. !Mr. 
Hutchinson concludes that all the evidence tends to show that the disease 
had probably been communicated from the blood of an infected person through 
the bite of the insect. It thus appears that even the proverbially trivial flea- 
bite may at times prove a serious injur}% 

Snake-bites. — A writer in an Indian paper asserts that the traditional 
immunity of Indian snake-charmers is due to the fact that having been 
accidentally bitten by poisonous serpents or insects more than once, and 
having survived the first attack, they are subsequently immune. His asser- 
tion is based on personal acquaintance with Madari Yogis and Fakirs, and an 
actual experiment made with a Mohammedan Fakir who was irainune to 
the bites of scorpions provided by the writer. The animals were from five 
to seven inches long and had lobster-like claws. Each bite drew blood, but 
the Fakir was none the worse. 

The venom of poisonous snakes may be considered the most typ- 
ical of animal poisons, being unrivaled in the fatality and rapidity of its ac- 
tion. Fortunately in our countiy there are few snake-bites, but in the tropic 
countries, particularly India, the mortality from this cause is frightful. Xot 
only are there numerous serpents in that country, but the natives are lightly 
dressed and unshod, thus being exposed to the bites of the reptiles. It is 
estimated by capable authorities that the deaths in India each year from snake- 
bites exceed 20,000. It is stated that there were 2893 human beings killed 
by tigers, leojiards, hyenas, and panthers in India during the year 1894, and 
in the same year the same species of beasts, aided by snakes, killed 97,371 head 
of cattle. The number of human lives destroyed by snakes in India in 1894 
was 21,638. The number of wild beasts killed in the same year was 13,447, 
and the number of snakes killed was 102,210. 

Yarrow of 'Washington, who has been a close student of this subject, has 
found in this countrv no less than 27 species of poisonous snakes, belonging to 
four genera. The first genus is the Crotalus, or rattlesnake proper ; the second 
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is the Caudisona, or ground-rattlesnake ; the tliird is the Ancistrodoii, or moc- 
casin, one of the species of which is a water-snake ; and the fourth is the Elaps, 
or harlequin snake. There is some dispute over the exact degree of the to.vic 
qualities of the venom of the Heloderma suspectum, or Gila monster. In 
India the cobra is the most deadly snake. It graws to the length of feet, 
and is most active at night. The Ophiophagus, or hooded cobra, is one of the 
largest of venomous snakes, sometimes attaining a length of 15 feet; it is both 
powerful, active, and aggressive. The common snakes of the deadly variety 
in the United States are the rattlesnake, the “ copperhead,” and the moccasin ; 
and it is from the bites of one of these varieties that the great majority of 
reported deaths are caused. But in looking over medical literature one is 
struck with the scarcity of reports of fatal snake-bites. This is most likely 
attributable to the fact that, except a fewanny-surgeons, physicians rarely see 
the cases. The natural abode of the serpents is in the wild and iiiiiuhabitcd 
regions. 

The venom is delivered to the ^^ctim through the medium of a long fang 
which is connected with a gland in which the poison is stored. The supply 
may be readily exhausted ; for a time the bite would then be harmless. Con- 
trary to the general impression, snake-venom when su’allowed is a deadly 
poison, as proved by the experiments of Fayrer, jMitchell, and Reichert. 
Death is most likely caused by paralysis of the vital centers through the cir- 
culation. In this countiy the womids invariably are on the extremities, while 
in India the cobra sometimes strikes on the shoulder or nock, • 

If called on to describe accurately the symptoms of snake-venom poi- 
soning, few medical men could respond correctly. In most cases the wound 
is painful, sometimes exaggerated by the mental condition, which is wrought 
up to a pitch rarely seen in other equally fatal injuries. It is often difficult 
to discern the exact point of puncture, so minute is it. There is swelling 
due to cft'usion of blood, active inflammation, and increasing pain. If the 
poison has gained full entrance into the system, in a short time the swelling 
extends, vesicles soon form, and the disoiganization of the tissues is so rapid 
that gangrene is liable to intervene before the fatal issue. The patient be- 
comes prostrated immediately after the infliction of the wound, and his con- 
dition strongly indicates the use of stimulants, even if the medical attendant 
wore unfamiliar with the history of the snake-bite. Thcro may be a slight 
doHniim ; the expression becomes anxious, the pulse rapid and feeble, the 
I'cspiration labored, and the patient complains of a sense of suflbeation. Coma 
follows, and the I’espirations become slower and slower until death results. If 
the patient lives long enough, the discoloration of the extremity and the swell- 
ing may spread to the neck, chest and back. Loss of speech after snake-bite 
is discus«cd in Chapter XVII., under the head of Aphasia. 

A peculiar complication is a disti’cssing inflammation of the mouth of in- 
dividuals that have sucked the wounds containing venom. This custom is 
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still quite common, and is preferred by the laity to the surer and much wiser 
method of immediate cauterization by fire. There is a curious case reported ® 
of a young man who was bitten on the ankle by a viper ; he had not sucked 
the wound, but he presented such an enormous swelling of the tongue as to 
be almost provocative of a fatal issue. In this case the lingual swelling was 
a local effect of the general constitutional disturbance. 

Cases of Snake-bite. — ^The following case illustrative of the tenacity 
of virulence of snake-venom was reported by Mr. Temple, Chief Justice of 
Honduras, and quoted by a London authority. While working at some 
wood-cutting a man was struck on a heavy boot by a snake, which he killed 
with an axe. He imagined that he had been efficiently protected by the boot, 
and he thought little of the incident. Shortly afterward he began to feel ill, 
sank into a stupor, and succumbed. His boots were sold after his death, as 
the}' were quite well made and a luxui^' in that country. In a few hour’s the 
purchaser of the boots was a corpse, and every one attributed his death to 
apoplexy or some similar cause. The boots were ag:iin sold, and the next 
unfortunate owner died in an equally short time. It was then thought 
M’ise to examine the boots, and in one of them was found, firmly embedded, 
the fang of the serpent. It was supposed that in pulling on the boots each 
of the subsequent owners had scratched himself and became fatally inoculated 
with the venom, which was unsuspected and not combated. The case is so 
strange as to appear hypothetic, but the authority seems reliable. 

The following are three cases of snake-bite reported by surgeons of the 
United States Army, two followed by recovery, and the other by death ; 
Middleton ® mentions a private in the Fourth Cavalry, aged tv'cnty-nine, who 
was bitten by a rattlesnake at Fort Concho, Texas, June 27, 1866. The 
bite opened the phalangeal joint of the left thumb, causing violent inflamma- 
tion, and resulted in the destruction of the joint. Three years afterward the 
joint swelled and became extremely painful, and it was necessary to ampu- 
tate tlie thumb. Campbell reports the case of a private of the Thirteenth 
Infantry -who was bitten in the throat by a large rattlesnake. The wound 
was immediately sucked by a comrade, and the man rcjwrtcd at the Post 
Hospital, at Camp Cooke, Montana, three hours after the accident. The 
only noticeable appearance was a slightly wild look about the eyes, although 
the man did not seem to be the least alarmed. The region of tlie wound \ras 
hard and somewhat painful, probably from having been bniised by the teeth 
of the man who sucked the wound ; it remained so for about three hours. 
The throat was bound up in rancid olive oil (the only kind at hand) and no 
internal remedy was administered. There were no other bad consequences, 
and the patient soon returned to duty. 

Le Carpentier® sends the report of a fatal case of rattlesnake-bite : A pri- 

548, 185G, ii., 597. 
e Ibid. 


“ Repert^ di Medicinn, Torino, 1828. 
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vate, aged thirty-seven, remarlvable for the singularity of his conduct, was 
known in his Company as a snake-charmer, as he had man)’ times, without 
injury, handled poisonous snakes. On the morning of July 13, 1869, he UTis 
detailed as guard with the herd at Fort Cummings, New Mexico, when, in 
the presence of the herders, he succeeded in catching a rattlesnake and prov- 
ing his power as a sorcerer. The performance being over and the snake 
killed, lie caught sight of another of die same class, and tried to duplicate his 
previous feat ; but his dexterity &ilcd, and he was bitten in the middle finger 
of the right hand. He was immediately admitted to the Post Hospital, com- 
plaining only of a little pain, such as might follow the sting of a bee or wasp. 
A ligature was applied above tlie wound ; the two injuries made by the fangs 
were enlarged by a bistoury ; ammonia and the actual cautery were applied ; 
large doses of whiskey were repeated frequently, the constitution of the 
patient being bi'oken and poor. Vomiting soon came on but iras stopped 
without trouble, and there were doubts from the beginning as to his 
rccoveiy. The swelling of the hand and arm gradually increased, showing 
the pai’ticular livid and yellowish tint following the bites of poisonous 
snakes. A blister was Jiiiplied to the bitten finger, tincture of iodin used, and 
two ounces of whiskey given eveiy two houm until inebriety was induced. 
The pulse, which was veiy much reduced at first, gained gradually under the 
influence of stimulants ; tivo grains of opium were given at night, the patient 
slept well, and on the next day complained only of numbness in the arm. 
The swelling had extended as far as the shoulder-joint, and the blood, which 
was very fluid, was incessantly running from the wound. Carbolic acid and 
cerate were applied to the arm, with stimulants internally. On the loth 
his condition was good, the swelling had somewhat augmented, thei’e was not 
so much lividit)’, but the yellowish hue had Increased. On the 16th the 
man complained of pain in the neck, on the side of the afiected limb, hut his 
geneinl condition was good. Examining his genitals, an iron ring } inch 
in diameter was discovered, imbedded in the soft tissues of the penis, con- 
stricting it to such a degree as to liave jiroduced enormous enlargement of 
the jiarts. Upon inquiry it seemed that the ring had been kept on the parts 
ven’ long, as a means of 25resen’ation of chastity ; but under the influence of 
the snake’s venom tlie swelling liad increased, and the patient having much 
trouble in jiassing -water was obliged to complain. The ring was filed off 
with some difficult)’. Gangrene destroyed the extremity of the bitten finger. 
From this date until the 30th the man’s condition improved somewhat. 
The progress of the gangrene was stojiped, and the injured finger was disar- 
ticulated at the metacarpal articulation. Anesthesia was readily obtained, 
but the ajjpearance of the second stage was hardly jjerceptible. Le Oirpen- 
tier was called early on the next morning, the jiatient having been observed 
to be sinking ; there was stertorous resjAration, the pulse was weak and slow , 
and the man was only jiartly conscious. Electricity was apjflied to the 
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spine, and brandy and potassium bromid Avere given, but death occurred 
about noon. A necropsy was made one liour after death. There was 
general softening of the tissues, particularly on the affected side. The blood 
was black and very fluid, — not coagulable. The ventricles of the brain were 
filled with a large amount of serum ; the brain was somewhat congested. 
The lungs were healthy, with the exception of a few crude tubercles of recent 
formation on the left side. Tlie right ventricle of the heart was empty, and 
the left filled with dark blood, which bad coagulated. The liver and kid- 
neys were healthy, and the gall-bladder very much distended u’ith bile. 
The intestines presented a few livid patches on the outside. 

Hydrophobia. — The bite of an enraged animal is always of great danger 
to man, and death has followed a wound inflicted by domestic animals or even 
fowls j a human bite has also caused a fatal issue. Rabies is frequently ob- 
served in herbivorous animals, such as the ox, cow, or sheep, but is most com- 
monly found in the carnivora, such as the dog, wolf, fox, jackal, hyena, and 
cat and otlier members of the feline tribe. Fox “ reports several cases of 
death from symptoms resembling those of hj'drophobia in persons wJio were 
bitten b}' skunks. Swine, birds, and even domestic poultry have caused 
hydrophobia by their bites. Le Cat speaks of the bite of an enraged duck 
causing death, and Thiermeyer mentions death shortly following the bite of a 
goose, as well as death in three days from a cliicken-bite. Camerarius ® 
describes a case of epilepsy which he attributed to a horse-bite. Among the 
older writers speaking of death following the bite of an enraged man, are 
van Meek’ren,®®'’ Wolff, ^ Zacutus Lusitanus,®’^ and Glandorp.^®® The Ephe- 
merides contains an account of hydrophobia caused by a human bite. Jones ® 
reports a case of syphilitic inoculation from a luimaii bite on the hand. 

Hydroifliobia may not necessarily be from a bite ; a previously-existing 
wound may be inoculated bj’’ the saliva alone, conveyed by licking. Pliny, 
and some subsequent writers, attributed rabies to a worm under the ani- 
mal’s tongue which they called « lytta.” There is said to be a superatition in 
India that, shortly after being bitten by a mad dog, the victim conceives pups 
in his belly ; at about three months these move rapidly up and down the 
patient’s intestines, and being mad like their progenitor, they bite and bark 
incessantly, until they finally kill the unfortunate victim. The natives of 
Nepaul firmly believe this theoiy.*’ All sorts of curious remedies have been 
suggested for the cure of hydrophobia. Crabs-claws, Spanish fly, and dragon 
roots, given three mornings before the new or full moon, was suggested as a 
specific by Sir Robert Gordon. Theodore De Yaux remarks that the person 
bitten should immediately pluck tlie feathers from the breech of an old cock 
and apply them bare to the bites. If the dog was mad the cock was sup- 
posed to swell and die. If the dog was not mad the cock would not swell ; 

" 481, 1872, Vi., 119. 462, T. ii., 90. « Diss. de Epilep., 15. 

4 Observ. de Med. Chiriirg., ii., No. 5. ® 224, 1872, i., 313. ^ 433, 1634, i., 202. 
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in eitlicr case the person so treated Avas iinmnnc. ^lad-stoncs, as well as 
snake-stones, are believed in by some persons at the present day. Accoixling 
to'Ciiri'an,’' at one time in Irel.and the fear of hydrophobia w.ns so great that 
any person supposed to bo suffering from it could be legally smothered. 

According to French statistics, liydroi)hobia is an extremely fatal discjiso, 
although the iiroportion of i)eople bitten and escaping without infection is 
overwhelmingly greater than those who acquire the disease. The inort.ality 
of genuine hydrophobia is from 30 to 80 per cent., influenced by efficient and 
early cauterization and scientifle treatment. There is little doubt that many 
of the cases reported as hydrophobia are merely examples of general systemic 
infection from a local focus of seiisis, made, possible by some jirimitive and 
uncleanly treatment of the original wound. There is much superstition rela- 
tive to hydrophobia ; the majority of wounds seen arc filled with the hair of 
the dog, soot, ham-fat, and also with particles of decayed food and .saliva 
fram the mouth of some peraon who has practised sucking the wound. 

Ordinarily, the period of incubation of hydrophobia in man is before 
the end of the second month, although rarely cases arc seen as many ns six 
months from the reception of the bite. TJic firat symptoms of the disease arc 
melancholia, insomnia, loss of appetite, and occasionally shooting jiains, radia- 
ting from the wound. There may be severe pain at the back of the head and 
ill the neck. Difficulty in swallowing soon becomes a marked .‘symptom. Tlie 
speech assumes a sobbing tone, and occasionally the expression of the face is 
wild and Irnggard. As regards the crucial diagnostic tost of a glass of water, 
the following account of a patient’s. attempt to drink is given by Curtis and 
quoted by Warren : “ A glass of water was oflered the patient, which he 

refused to take, saying that ho could not stand so much as that, but would take 
it from a tea-spoon. On taking the water from the spoon he evinced some dis- 
comfort and agitation, but continued to raise the spoon. As it came within 
a foot of his lips, he gagged and began to gasp violently, his features worked, 
and his head shook. He finally almost tossed the water into his mouth, los- 
ing the greater part of it, and staggered about the room gasping and groan- 
ing. At this moment the respirations seemed wholly costal, and were per- 
formed with great effort, the elbows being jerked upward with every inspira- 
tion. The paroxysm lasted about half a minute. The act of swalloAving 
did not appear to cause distress, for he could go through the motions of 
deglutition without any trouble. The appi’oach of liquid toward the mouth 
would, however, cause disti'ess.” It is to be remarked that the spasm affects 
the mechanism of the respiratory apparatus, the muscles of mastication and 
deglutition being only secondarily contracted. 

Pasteur discovered that the virulence of the virus of rabies could be at- 
tenuated in passing it through different species of animals, and also that 
inoculation of this attenuated virus had a decided prophylactic effect on the 

“ 536, 1879, xxTiii,, 576. 
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disease ; hence, by cutting the spinal cord of inoculated animals into fragments 
a few centimeters long, and drying them, an emulsion could be made con- 
taining the virus. The patients are first inoculated with a cord fourteen 
days old, and the inoculation is repeated for nine days, each time with a cord 
one day fresher. The intensive method consists in omitting the weakest cords 
and giving the inoculations at shorter intervals. As a curious coincidence, 
Pliny and Pasteur, the ancient and modern, both discuss the particular viru- 
lence of saliva during fasting. 

There is much discussion over the extent of injury a shark-bite can pro- 
duce. In fact some persons deny the reliability of any of the so-called cases of 
shark-bites. Ensor" reports an interesting case occurring at Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. While bathing, an expert swimmer felt a sharp pain in the 
thigh, and before he could cry out, felt a horrid crunch and was dragged be- 
low the surface of the water. He struggled for a minute, was twisted about, 
shaken, and tlien set free, and by a supreme effort, reached tlic landing stall’s 
of the jetty, where, to his surprise, he found that a monstrous shark had 
bitten his leg off. The leg had been seized oblicpiely, and the teeth had 
gone across the joints, wounding die condyles of the femur. There were 
three marks on the left side showing where the fish had first caught him. 
The amputation was completed at once, and the man recovered. jMaegrigor 
reports the case of a man at a fishery, near j\Ianaar, wlio was bitten by a 
shark. The upper jaw of the animal wa.s fixed in the left side of the belly, 
forming a semicircular wound of which a point one inch to the left of the 
umbilicus was the upper boundary, and the lower part of the ujipcr third of 
the thigh, the lower boundary. The abdominal and lumbar muscles wore 
divided and turned up, exposing the colon in its passage across the belly. 
Several convolutions of the small intestines were also laid bare, as were also 
the three lowest ribs. The gluteal muscles were lacerated and torn, the 
tendons about the trochanter divided, laying the bone bare, and the vastus 
extermis and part of the rectus of the thigh were cut across. TJio wound was 
19 inches in length and four or five inches in breadth. When Dr, Kennedy 
first sa^v the patient he had been carried in a boat and then in a palanquin for 
over five miles, and at this time, three hours after the reception of the wound, 
Kennedy freed the abdominal cavit}- of salt water and blond, thoroughly 
cleansed the wound of the hair and the clots, and cln<cd it with adhesive 
strips. By the sixteenth diiy the abdominal wound had perlectly closed, the 
lacerations granulated healtliily, and the man did well. Boyle® rcjxuls re- 
covery from extensive lacerated wounds from the bite of a shark. B«)th arms 
were amputated as a consequence of the injuries. Eayrcr** mentions .shark- 
bites in the Hooghley. 

Leprosy from a Fish-bite. — ^Ashmead ® records the curious case of a 

“ 47G, 1SS3, i.. 1160. ^ 550, i.\. « JOn. lS'2?-29. iii.. .KC. 
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man that had lived many years in a leprous country, and while dressing a 
fish had received a wound of the thumb from the fin of the fish. Swelling 
of the arm followed, and soon after bullse upon the chest, head, and face. In 
a few months the blotches left from this eruption became leprous tubercles, 
and other well-marked signs of the malady followed. The autlior asked if 
in this case we have to do with a latent leprosy which was evoked by the 
wound, or if it -were a case of inoculation from the fish ? 

Cutliffe “ records recover^’ after amputation at the elbow-joint, as a conse- 
quence of an alligator-bite nine days before admission to the hospital. The 
patient exhibited a compound comminuted fracture of the right radius and 
ulna in their lower thirds, compound comminuted fractures of the bones of 
the carpus and metacarpus, with great laceration of the soft parts, laying hare 
the wrist-joint, besides several penetrating wounds of the arm and fore-arm. 
Mourray gives some notes on a case of crocodile-bite with removal of a 
large portion of omentum. Sircar speaks of recovery from a crocodile-bite. 
Dudgeon® reports two cases of animal-bites, both fatal, one by a bear, and 
the other by a camel. There is mention ^ of a compound dislocation of the 
wrist-joint from a horse-bite. Fayrer® speaks of a wolf-bite of the fore- 
arm, followed by necrosis and hemorrhage, necessitating ligature of the 
brachial arterj' and subsequent excision of the elbow-joint. 

Injuries from Lightning. — ^The subject of lightning-stroke, rvith its 
diverse range of injuries, is of considerable interest, and, though not uncom- 
mon, the matter is surrounded by a'veil of snperstition and mysteiy. It is 
well known that instantaneous or temporarj' unconsciousness may result from 
lightning-stroke. Sometimes superficial or deep burns may be the sole result, 
and again paralysis of the general neiwes, such as those of sensation and 
motion, may be occasioned. For many years the tl)erapeutic effect of a 
lightning-stroke has been believed to be a possibility, and numerous instances 
are on record. The object of this article 'will be to record a sufficient number 
of cases of lightning-stroke to enable the reader to judge of its various effects, 
and form his own opinion of the good or evil of the injury. It must be 
mentioned here that half a century ago Le Conte ^ wrote a most extensive 
article on this subject, Avhich, to tlie present time, has hardl}' been improved 
upon. 

The firet cases to be recorded are those in which there has been complete 
and rapid recovery from lightning-stroke. Crawford ^ mentions a woman 
who, while sitting in front of her fireplace on the firat floor of a two-storj 
frame building, heard a crash about her, and realized that the house had been 

stnick by lightning. The lightning had torn all the weather-boai'dingoff the 

house, and had also followed a spouting which terminated in a wooden trough 

■“ 435, 1670, V., 36. 433, 1677, xii., 245. 
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in a pig“Sty, ten feet back of the house, and killed a pig. Another biunch 
of the fluid passed through the inside of the building and, running along the 
upi>er floor to directly over where Mi-s. F. was sitting, 2)assed through the 
floor and descended upon the top of her left shoulder. Her left arm was 
lying across her abdomen at the time, the jjoints of the fingers resting on the 
crests of the ilium. There was a rent in the dross at the top of the shoulder, 
and a red line half an inch wide running from thence along the inside of 
the arm and fore-arni. In some jdaces there was comjdetc vesication, and 
on its palmar surface the hand lying on the abdomen was completely de- 
nuded. The abdomen, for a space of four inches in length and eight inches 
in breadth, was also blistered. The fluid then i)assed from the fingers to the 
crest of the ilium, and down the outside of the leg, bursting open the shoes, 
and 2)assing then through the floor. Again a red line half an inch wide could 
be traced from the ilium to the toes. The clothing was not scorched, but 
only slightly rent at the point of tlie shoulder and where the fingers rested. 
This woman was neither knocked off her chair nor stunned, and she felt no 
shock at the time. After oKlinary treatment for her burns she made raind 
and comidete recovery. 

Halton" reports the history of a case of a woman of si.vtj'-fivc who, about 
diii'ty-fivc minutes before he saw her, had been struck by lightning. 'While 
she was sitting in an outbuilding a stroke of lightning struck and shattered a 
tree about a foot distant. Then, leaA’ing the tree about seven feet fi-om the 
ground, it penetrated the wall of the building, which was of uuplastered 
frame, and struck Mrs. P. on the back of the head, at a point Avhere her hair 
Avas done up in a knot and fastened by two ordinary hair-pins. The hair Avas 
much scorched, and under the knot the slun of the scalp was scA’^ercly burned. 
The fluid crossed, burning her right ear, in Avhich Avas a gold ear-ring, 
and then 2)assed oA’er her throat and doAvn the left sternum, leaA'iug a 
burn three inches Avidc, coA’^ered by a blister. There AA’as another burn, 12 
inches long and three inches AAude, passing from just aboA'e the crest of the 
ilium forAvard and doAAUiAA'ard to the symiihysis [Hibis. The next burn began 
at the j)atella of the right knee, extending to the bottom of the heel, ujion 
reaching AAdiich it Avound around the inner side of the leg. About four 
inches beloAV the knee a sound strij) of cuticle, about li inches, AA^as left intact. 
The lightning jjassed off the heel of the foot, bursting ojien the heel of a 
strongly seAved gaiter-boot. The woman AA’^as rendered unconscious but sub- 
sequently recovered. 

A remarkable feature of a lightning-stroke is the fact that it A^ery often strips 
the affected j)art of its raiment, as in the jn’eAUOus case in aa’IucIi the shoe Avas 
burst ojjen. In a discussion before the Clinical Society of London, October 24, 
ISTO,** there Avere se\'eral instances mentioned in AA'liich clothes had been strij)- 
ped off by lightning. In one case mentioned by Sir Janies Paget, the clothes 

“ 124, 18G9. ^ 1879, ii., 65G. 
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^vere wet and the man's skin was reeking with perspiration. In its course the 
lightning traveled down the clothes, tearing them posteriori)’, and completely 
stripping the ixitient. The boots were split uj) behind and the laces torn out. 
This patient, however, made a good recover)’. Beatson “ mentions an instance 
in which an explosion of a shell completely tore ofF the left leg of a sergeant 
instructor, midway bettvecn the knee and ankle. It was found that the foot 
and lower third of the leg had been completely denuded of a boot and woolen 
stocking, without any apparent abrasion or injmy to tlie skin. Tlie stocking 
was found in the battery and the boot struck a person some distance off. 
The stocking was much torn, and the boot had the heel missing, and in one 
part the sole was separated from the upper. The laces in the upper holes 
were broken but were still present in the lower holes. The explanation of- 
fered in this case is similar to that in analogous cases of lightning-stinke, that 
is, that the gas generated by the explosion found its way between the limb 
and the stocking and boot and stripped them off. 

There is a curious collection of relics, consisting of the clothes of a man 
struck by lightning, artistically hung in a glass case in the ^luseum of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons, London, and the histoiy of the injury, of which these 
remnants are the result, is given by Professor Stewart, the curator, as follows : 
At half past four on June 8, 1878, Janies Orman and others were at work 
near Snave, in Komne)’' Mai’s!), about eight miles from Ashford. The men 
were engaged in lopping willows, when the violence of the rain compelled 
them to take refuge under a hedge. Tliree of the men entered a slied near 
by, but Orman remained by the willow, close to the -window of the shed. 
Scarcely were the three inside -ndien a lightning-stroke entered the door, 
cixissed the shed, and passed out the ivindow, which it ble-w before it into the 
field. The men noticed that the tree under which Orman stood was stripped 
of its bark. Their companion’s boots stood close to the foot of the tree, wliile 
the man himself lay almost perfectly naked a few yai-ds further on, calling 
for help. When they left him a few moments previously, he was completely 
clad in a cotton shirt, cotton jacket, flannel vest, and cotton trousers, secured 
at the waist with leather straps and buckles. Orman also wore a pair of stout 
hobnail boots, and had a watch and chain. After the lightning-stroke, 
however, all he had on him was the left arm of his flannel vest. The field 
was strewn for some distance with fragments of the unfortunate man’s clothing. 
Orman was thrown down, his eyebrows burned off, and his whiskei’s and 
beard much scorched. His chest was covered with snpei’ficial burns, and he 
had sustained a fracture of the leg. His strong'boots "were torn from his feet, 
and his watch had a hole burned right through it, as if a soldering iron had 
been used. The watch-chain was almost completely destroyed, only a few links 
remaining. Together with some fused coins, these were found close by, and 
are deposited in a closed box in the Museum. According to Orman’s account 
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of tlie afiiiir, he first felt a violent blow iin the ehest anil shoulders^ and then 
he was involved in a blinding^ lijiht and hurled into the air. He said he never 
lost consciousness ; but when at tlic hospital he seemed \’ery deaf and stupid. 
He Avas discharged perfectly cured twenty weeks after the occurrence. The 
scientific explanation of this amazing escape from this most eccentric vagat’A' 
of the electric llnid is given,— the tact that the wet condition of the man’s 
clothing increased its j)owerof conduction, and in this way !«aA’ed his life. It 
is said that the electric current passed down the side of Orman’s body, caus- 
ing CA’crywherc a sudden production of steam, which I)y it.*^ expansion tore the 
clothing oil’ and hurled it away. It is a curious fact that Avhcrc the flannel 
covered the man’s skin the burns Avere merely superficial, Avhereas in those 
parts touched by the cotton trou.-ei’s they were very much deeper. This case 
is also quoted and described by Dr. Wilks. 

There Avas a curious case of lightning-stroke reported at Cole Harbor, 
Halifax. A diver, while at AVork far under the surface of the Avater, Avas 
seriously injured by the ti’ansmission of a lightning-stroke, Avhich first struck 
the communicating air pump to Avhich the diver Avas attached. The man Ai as 
brought to the surface insensible, but lie afterAA-ard rccovci*ed. 

Permanent Effect of Lightning on the Nervous System. — IMac- 
Donald“ mentions a AA’onian of seventy-eight Avho, some forty-tAVo years 
prcviou.s, Avhile ironing a cap Avith an Italian iron, Avas stunned by an 
extremely A'ivid flash of lightning and fell back unconscious into a chair. 
On regaining consciousness she found that the cap AA-hich she had left on the 
table, remote from the iron, AA’as reduced to cinders. Her clothes Avere not 
burned nor AA'ere there any marks on the skin. After the stroke she felt a 
creeping sensation and numbnes.?, particularly in the arm Avhich AA'as next to 
the tabic. She stated positiA'cly that in eon.sequence of this feeling she could 
predict Avith the greatest certainty Avhen the atmo.'4])hcrc AA'as highly charged 
AA'ith electricity, as the numbness increased on these occasions. The Avoman 
UA’crred that sliorth' before or during a tlnindor storm she alAA'ays became 
nauseated. MacDonald offers as a jihysiologic explanation of this case that 
probably the impression produced fbrtj'-tAA'o years before implicated the right 
brachial plexus and the afferent branches of the pnenmogastric, and to some 
degree the A’omiting center in the medulla ; hence, aa'Iich the atmosphere aa'Os 
highly charged Avith electricity the structures affected became more readily 
impressed. Camby ’’ relates the ca-se of a neuropathic AA'oman of thirty-eight, 
tAA'o of Avhose children AA-ere killed by lightning in her presence. She herself 
AA'as unconscious for four days, and Avhen she recoA'ered consciousness, she AA’as 
found to be hemiplegic and hemianesthetic on the left side. She fully re- 
covered in three AA’ceks. Tavo years later, during a thunder storm, Avhen 
there AA'as no OA’idence of a lightning-.stroke, she had a second attack, and 
three years later a third attack under similar circumstances. 

» 655, 1886, 348. ** Soc. MW. des Hop., Paris, May 25, 1894. 
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There are some ocular injuries from lightning on record. In these 
cases the lesions have consisted of detachment of the retina^ optic atrophj’, 
cataract, hemorrhages into the retina, and rupture of the choroid, paralysis of 
the oculomotor muscles, and paralysis of the optic nerve. AccoKling to Buller 
of Montreal, such injuries may arise from the mechanic violence sustained 
by the patient rather than by the thermal or chemic action of the current. 
Buller describes a case of lightning-stroke in which the external ocular 
muscles, the ciystalHne lens, and the optic nerve u’cre involved. Godfrey “ 
reports the case of Daniel Brown, a seaman on H. M. S. Cambrian. While 
at sea on February 21, 1799, he was struck both dumb and blind by a 
lightning-stroke. There was evidently paralysis of the optic nerve and of 
the oculomotor muscles ; and the muscles of the glottis were also in some 
manner deprived of motion. 

That an amputation can be perfectly performed by a lightning-stroke 
is exemplified in the case of Sycyanko of Cracow, Poland.** The patient 
was a boy of twelve, whose right Icnee was ankylosed. While riding in a 
field in a violent storm, a loud peal of thunder caused the horse to run au-ay, 
and the cliild fell stunned to the ground. On coming to his senses the boy 
found that his right leg was missing, the parts having been divided at the 
upper end of the tibia. The wound was perfectly round and the patella and 
femur were intact. There were other signs of burns about the body, but the 
boy recovered. Some days after the injiuy the missing leg was found near 
the place where he •was first thrown from the horse. 

The therapeutic effect of lightning-stroke is verified by a number of 
cases, a few of w'hich will be given. Tilesius mentions a peculiar case 
which was extensively quoted in London." Two brothers, one of whom 
was deaf, ■were struck by lightning. It was found tliat the inner part of 
the right ear near the tragus and anti-helix of one of the individuals 
was scratched, and on the following day his hearing returned. Olmstead '* 
quotes the history of a man in Carteret County, C., who was seized 
with a paralytic affection of the face and eyes, and Avas quite unable to 
close his lids. While in his bedroom, he Avas stnick senseless by lightning, 
and did not recoA’er until the next day, AA’hen it Avas found that the paralysis 
had disappeared, and during the foiii-teen years AAdiich he afteiward lived 
his affection never returned. There is a record of a young collier® in 
the north of England aaIio lost his sight by an explosion of gunpoAvder, 
utterly destroying the right eye and fractui’ing the frontal bone. The vision 
of the left eye Avas lost witliout any serious damage to the organ, and this Avas 
attributed to shock. On returning from Ettingshall in a scA’ere thuiidei 
storm, he remarked to his brother tliat he had seen light through his specta- 
cles, and had immediately aftenvai'd experienced a piercing sensation AA’hich 

» 535, 1822, 369. b S48, 1869, L, 363. ® 550, 1825. 
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had passed tlirough tlie eye to the back of the licad. Tiie pain Avas brief, 
and he was then able to see objects distinctly. From this occasion he stead- 
ily improved until he was able to walk about without a guide. 

Le Conte inentions the case of a negress who was struck by lightning 
August 19 , 1842 , on a plantation in Georgia. For years before the reception 
of the shock her health had been vorv bad, and she seemed to be sutfering 
from a progressive emaciation and feebleness akin to chlorosis. The diffi- 
culty had probably followed a protracted amenorrhea, subsequent to labor 
and a retained placenta. In the course of a Aveek she had recovered fi’om 
the effects of lightning and soon experumced complete restoration to health ; 
and for two years had been a remarkably healthy and vigorous laborer. Le 
Conte quotes five similar cases, and mentions one in which a lightning-shock 
to a woman of twenty-nine produced amenorrhea, wlicreas she had previously 
suffered from profuse menstruation, and also mentions another case of a 
woman of seventy -who Avas struck unconscious ; the catamenial discharge 
AA'hich had ceased tAA'enty years before, aaus noAr permanently reestablished, 
and the shrunken mamma3 affain resumed their full contour. 

A peculiar feature or superstition as to lightning-stroke is its photographic 
properties. In this connection Strieker of Frankfort quotes the case of 
Easpail " of a man of tAA’enty-tAA'o Avho, AA’hile climbing a tree to a bird's nest, 
Avas struck by lightning, and afterward shoAved upon his breast a picture of 
the tree, AA'itli the nest upon one of its branehes. Although in the majority 
of cases the photographs resembled trees, there AA'as one case in AA’hich it 
resembled a horse-shoe; another, a coav; a third, a piece of furniture; a 
fourth, the Avhole surrounding landscape. This theory of lightning-photo- 
graphs of neighboring objects on the sldn has probably arisen from the 
resemblance of the burns due to the ramifications of the blood-vessels as con- 
ductors, or to peculiar electric moA’^ements AA'liich can be demonstrated by 
positive charges on lycopodium poAA’’der. 

A lightning-stroke docs not exhaust its force on a fcAV individuals or 
objects, but sometimes produces serious manifestations over a large area,, 
or on a great number of people. It is said that a church iu the Aullage of 
Cliateauneuf, in the Department of the LoAver Alps, in France, aaais struck 
hy three successive lightning strokes on July 11 , 1819 , during the installa- 
tion of a noAAT pastor. The company were all throAvii doAvn, nine Avere killed 
and 82 AA'ounded. The priest, Avho aatis celebrating mass, Avas not affected, 
it is belieA’ed, on account of his silken robe acting as an insulator. Bryant ® 
of CharlestOAvn, Mass., has communicated the iDarticiilars of a stroke of 
lightning on June 20 , 1829 , Avhich shocked several hundred persons. The- 
effect of this discharge AA-as felt OA'^er an area of 172,500 square feet AA'ith 
nearly the same degree of intensity. Happily, there AA-as no permanent injury 
recorded. Le Conte reports that a person may be killed. AA-hen some distance 

“ 1C], xxii. ^ 13S, T. xii. « 126, 1830. 
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— oven as far as 20 miles away from the storm — ^by what Lord Mahon calls 
the “ returning stroke.’’ 

Skin-grafting is a subject which has long been more or less familiar to 
medical men, but which has only i-ecently been developed to a practically 
successful operation. The older surgeons knew that it was possible to re- 
unite a resected nose or an amputated finger, and in Huntei*’s time tooth- 
replantation was quite well known. Smcllic ™ has recorded an instance in 
which, after avulsion of a nipple in suckling, restitution was etfcctcd. It is 
not alone to the skin that grafting is applicable ; it is used in the cornea, 
nerves, muscles, bones, tendons, and teeth. 'Wolfer has been success- 
ful in transplanting the mucous membranes of frogs, nibbits, and 
pigeons to a portion of mucous membrane previously occupied by cicatricial 
tissue, and AVas the fii*st to show that on mucous surfaces, mucous membrane 
remains mucous membrane, but Avhen transplanted to skin, it becomes skin. 
Attempts have been made to transplant a button of clear cornea of a dog, 
rabbit, or cat to the cornea of a human being, opaque as the result of ojfii- 
thalmia, and von Hippel has devised a special method of doing this. Ee- 
cently Fuchs” has reported his experience in cornea-grafting in sections, as a 
substitute for von Hippel’s method, in parenchymatous keratitis and conical 
staphyloma, and though not eminently successful liimsclf, he considera the 
operation worthy of trial in cases that arc without help, and doomed to 
blindness. 

John Hunter Avas the firat to perform the implantation of teeth ; and 
Younger the firat to transplant the teeth of man in the Joaa’s of man ; the 
initial operation should be called replantation, as it Avas merely the replace- 
ment of a tooth in a socket from AAdiich it had accidentally or intentionally 
been remoA'cd. Hunter drilled a hole in a cock’s comb and inserted a tooth, 
and held it by a ligature. Younger drilled a hole in a man’s jaAV and im- 
planted a tooth, and proA'ed that it aa'os not necessaiy to use a fresh tooth. 
Ottolengni ** mentions the case of a man AA'ho AA’as struck by a ruffian and had 
his tAA’o central incisors knocked out. He searched for them, AA’ashed them 
in Avarni AA’ater, carefully AA'ashed the teeth-sockets, and gently placed the 
teeth back in their position, where they remained firmly attached. At the 
time of report, six yeara after the accident, they AA'ere still firmly in position. 
Pettyjohn ® reports a successful case of tooth-replantation in his young davigh- 
ter of tAVO, Avho fell on the cellar stairs, completely excising the central incis- 
ors. The ah’eolar process of the right jaAV AA'as fractured, and the gum 
lacerated to the entire length of the root. The teeth AA’erc placed in a 
tepid normal saline solution, and the child chloroformed, narcosis being in- 
duced in sleep ; the gums Avere cleaned antiscptically, and 3i houis afterward 
the child had the teeth firmly in place. They' had been out of the mouth 
fully an hour. Four weeks afteiward they AA'ere as firm as eA’cr. By their 
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experiments Gluck and jMagnus prove tlial there is a return of activity af^er 
transplantation of muscle. After excision of malignant tumors of mus- 
cles, Hclfcricli of ^tuuich, and Lango of Xew York, have filled the gap left 
by the excision of the muscle atlected by tlie tumor witli transplanted mus- 
cles from dogs. Gluck has induced reproduction of lost tendons by grafting 
tlicm with cat-gut, and accoitling to Ashhurst, Peyrot has filled the gaps in 
retracted tendons by transplanting tendons, taken in one ease from a dog, 
and in another from a cat. 

Nerve-grafting, as a supplcraenlarv operation to neurectomy, has boon 
practised, and Gersung has transplanted the nerves of lower animals to the 
nerve stum])s of man. 

Bone-grafting is quite frequently praeti>ed, portions from a recently am- 
putated limb, or portions removed iVoiu living animals, or bonc-chips, may be 
used. Senn pro])osed decalcified bone-plat('S to be used to fill in the gaps. 
Shifting of the bone has been done, c. < 7 ., by dividing a strip of the hard palate 
covered with its soft parts, parallel to the fissure in cleft j>alatc, but leaving 
imscvored the bony attachments in front, and partially fracturing the pedicle, 
drawing the bony flaps together with sutures ; or, when forming a new nose, 
by turning down with the skin and periosteum the outer table of the frontal 
bone, split off with a chisel, after cutting around the part to be removal. 
Truoheart reports a case of partial excision of the clavicle, successfully fol- 
lowed by the grafting of periosteal and osseous material taken from a dog. 
Robson and Hayes of Rochester, N. Y”., have successfully supplemented e.x- 
cision of spina bifida by the transplantation of a strip of periosteum from a 
ral)bit. Poncct hastened a cure in a case of necrosis with partial destruction 
of the periosteum by inserting grafts taken from the bones of a dead infimt 
and from a kid. Ricketts speaks of bone-grafting and the use of ivory, and 
remarks that Poiicet of Lyons restored a tibia in nine months by grafting to 
the superior articular surface. Recently amalgam fillings have been usal in 
bone-cavities to supplant grafting. 

In destructive injuries of the skin, various materials were formerly used 
in grafting, none of which, hou'cver, have produced the sjirae good effect as 
the use of skin by the Thiersch Method, wliich will be described later. 

Rodgers, U. S. N.," reports the case of a white man of thirty-eight who 
suffered from gangrene of the skin of the buttocks caused by sitting in a pan 
of caustic potash. When seen the man was intoxicated, and there was a gan- 
grenous patch four by six inches on his buttocks. Rodgera used grafts from 
the under wing of a young fowl, as suggested by Ralarcl,** with good re.sult. 
Vanmeter of Colorado ® describes a boy of fourteen with a severe extensive 
burn ; a portion beneath the chin and lower jaw, and the right arm from the 
elbow to the fingers, formed a granukiting surface which would not heal, and 
grafting was resorted to. The neck-grafts were supplied by the skin of the 

® SCO, 1888. 638, March 10, 188a c Annuls of Surgery, St. Louis, 1890. 
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father aud brother, but the arm-grafts were taken from two young puppies of 
the Mexican hairless breed, whose soft, white, hairless skin seemed to ofi’er 
itself for the purpose with good prospect of a successful result. The outcome 
was all that could be desired. The puppy-grafts took faster and piovcd them- 
selves to be superior to the skin-grafts. There is a case reported “ in which 
the skin of a greyhound seven days old, taken from the abdominal wall and 
even from tlic tail, was used witli most satisfactory results in grafting an ex- 
tensive ulcer following a burn on the left leg of a boy of ten. Mastennan has 
grafted with the inner membrane of a hen’s egg, and a Jlexican surgeon, Al- 
tramirano, used the gills of a cock. 

Fowler of Brooklyn has grafted with the skin from the back and abdo- 
men of a large frog. The patient was a colored boy of sixteen, who was 
extensively burned by a kerosene lamp. The burns were on the legs, thighs, 
buttocks, and right ankle, and the estimated area of bunit surface was 247.95 
square inches. The frog skin Avas transferred to the left buttocks, and on the 
right buttocks eight long strips of Avhite skin Avere transferred after the man- 
ner of Thiei'sch. A strip of human skin Avas placed in one section oA'cr the 
frog skin, but became necrotic in four days, not being attached to the granu- 
lating surface. The man AA'as discharged cured in six months. The frog 
skin was soft, pliable, and of a reddish hue, Avhile the human Avhitc skin Avas 
firm aud rapidly becoming pigmented. Leale ® cites the successful use of 
common Avarts in a case of grafting on a man of twenty Avho AA’as burned on 
the foot by a stream of molten metal. Leale remarks that as common AA’arts 
of the skin are collections of vascular papillm, admitting of separation AA’ilh- 
out injuiy to their exceptionally thick layer- of epidermis, tliey are probably 
better for the piu’poses of skin-grafting than ordinaiy skin of less A’itality or 
A’ascuiarity. Ricketts ** has succeeded in grafting the sltin of a frog to that 
of a tortoise, and also grafting frog skin to human skin. Ricketts remarks 
that the prepuce of a boy is remarkably good material for grafting. Sponge- 
grafts are often used to hasten cicatiization of integumental aa'OuikIs. Therc 
is recorded ® an instance in Avhich the breast of a croAV and the back of a rat 
AA’ere grafted together and grew fast. The croAV dragged the rat along, and 
the tAA'o did not seem to care to part comixmy. 

Relative to skin-grafting proper, Bartens ^ succeeded in grafting the skin 
of a dead man of scA’enty on a boy of fourteen. Syinonds 6 reports cases of 
skin-grafting of large flajAs from amputated limbs, and says this method is 
particularly aA’ailable in large hospitals AA’here they liaA’e amputations and 
grafts on the same day. Martin has shoAA’ii that, after many houi’s of exposure 
in the open air at a temperature of nearly 32° F., grafts' could he successfully 
applied, but in such temperatures as 82° F., exposure of from six to scA’cn 
hours destroyed tlieir vitality, so tliat if kept cool, the limb of a healthy 
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individual amputated for some accident, may be utilized for grafting pur- 
poses. 

Kevci*din originated tlie procedure of epidermic grafting. Small grafts 
tlie size of a pin-head doing quite as well as large ones. Unfortunately but 
little diminution of the cicatricial contraction is effected by Reverdin’s method. 
Thiersch contends that 
Iiealing of a granulated 
surface results first from 
a conversion of the soft, 
vascular granulation-pa- 
pillre, by contraction of 
some of their elements 
into young connective- 
tissue cells, into “dry, 
cicatricial papillic,” actu- 
ally approximating the 

sm rounding tissues, thus 22 s.— Estciiblve Imm or the tliluh, with skin-graft -early stage 

diminishing the area to tiiarto). 

be covered by epidermis ; and, secondly, by the covering of these papillre by 
epidermic cells. Thiersch tiierefore recommends that for the prevention of 
cicatricial contraction, the grafting be performed with large strips of skin. 

Harte “ gives illustrations of a case of extensive skin-grafting on the thigh 



from six inches above the great trochanter well over the median line anteriorly 



Fig. 229.— Extensive bum of the thigh, with skiii-graft,— into stage. 


and over the buttock. This 
extent is shown in Figure 
228, taken five months after 
the accident, when the gran- 
ulations had grown over the 
edge about an inch. Figure 
229 shoAvs the surface of 
the Avound, six and one-half 
months after the accident 
and thi’ce months after the 
applications of numerous 
skin-grafts. 

Cases of self-mutila- 


tion may be divided into three classes those in Avhich the injuries are 
inflicted in a moment of temporary insanity from hallucinations or melan- 
cholia; Avith suicidal intent; and in religious frenzy or emotion. Self- 
mutilation is seen in the lower animals, and Kennedy,’’ in mentioning 
the case of a hydrocephalic child Avho ate off its entire under lip, speaks 
also of a dog, of cats, and of a lioness Avho ate off tlieir tails. Kennedy 
a 792, Nov., 1892. ’’ 536, 1885, i., 211. 
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mentions the habit in young children of biting the finger-nails as an 
evidence of infantile trend toward self-mutilation. In the same discussion 
Collins states that he knew of an instance in India in which a horse lay down, 
deliberately exposing his anus, and allowing the crows to pick and cat his 
whole rectum. In temporary insanity, in fury, or in grief, the lower animals 
have been noticed by naturalists to mutilate themselves. 

Self-mntilation in man is almost invariably the result of meditation 
over the generative function, and the great majority of cases of this nature are 
avulsions or amputations of some parts of the genitalia. The older 
recoids are full of such instances. Benivenius,'®® Blanchaid,®'® Knackstedt, 
and Schenck cite cases. Smetius“ mentions castration which was cfiectcd 
by using the finger-nails, and there is an old record in which a man avulsed 
his own genitals.** Scott ® mentions an instance in which a man amputated 
his genitals and recovered without subsequent symptoms. Gockelius spealts 
of self-castration in a ruptured man, and Golding, •• Guyon, Louis,® Laugier, ^ 
the Ephemerides, Alix, Marstral,^ and others, recoid instances of self-castra- 
tion. In his Essays Montaigne mentions an instance of complete castration 
performed by the individual himself. 

Thiersch ** mentions a case of a man who circumcised himself when eigh- 
teen. He married in 1870, and upon being told that he was a father he slit 
up the hypogastrium from the sj'raphysis pubis to the umbilicus, so that the 
omentum protruded j he said his object w'as to obtain a view of the interior. 
Although the knife was dirty and blunt, the ■wound healed after the removal 
of the extruding omentum, A year later he laid open one side of the 
scrotum. The prolapsed testicle was replaced, and the wound healed without 
serious effect. He again laid open his abdomen in 1880, the wound again 
healing notwithstanding the prolapse of the omentum. In May of the same 
year he removed the right testicle, and sewed the wound up himself. Tour 
days later the left was treated the aimc "vray. The spermatic coi'd however 
escaped, and a hematoma, the size of a child’s head, formed on account of 
which he had to go to the hospital. This man acted under an uncontrollable 
impulse to mutilate himself, and claimed that until he castrated himself he 
had no peace of mind. 

There is a similar report in an Italian journal which was quoted in 
London.* It described a student at law, of delicate complexion, who at the 
age of fourteen gave himself up to masturbation. He continually studied 
until the age of nineteen, when he foU into a state of dulness, and complained 
that his head felt as if compressed by a cirole of fire. He said that a voice 
kept muttering to him that his generative organs were abnormally deformed 
or the seat of disease. After that, he imagined that he heal’d a cry of 
“ amputation ! amputation ! ” Driven by this hallucination, he made his 

1730,525. 458. T. xvii., 404. c 524, ii., No. 7. d 528, vii., No. G 
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first attempt at self-mutilation ten days later. He was placed in an Asylum 
at Astino where, though closely watched, he took advantage of the first op- 
portunity and cut olF two-thirds of his penis, when the delirium subsided. 
Camp" describes a stout German of thirty-five who, while suffering from de- 
lirium tremens, fancied that his enemies were trying to steal his genitals, and 
seizing a sharp knife he amputated his penis close to the pubes. He threw 
the severed organ violently at his imaginary pursuers. The hemorrhage wis 
profuse, but ceased spontaneously by the formation of coagulum o^ er t ic 
mouth of the divided vessels. The wound was (piite healed in six weeks, 
and he was discharged from the hospital, rational and apparently content with 

his surgical feat. i i „ 

Richards'* reports the case of a Brahman boy of sixteen who liad con- 

traded syphilis, and convinced, no donbt, that “ nccit ompta doiorc voiai=- 

tns,” ho 'iiad taken effective means of avoiding injim- in the future by com- 

pideiy amputating his penis at ti.e foot. Some days aftei- hm admission to 
the hospitai he asked to be castrated, stating that he intended 
ascetic, and the ioss of his testes as tveii as of his 

be an imperative condition to the attainment of that happy consummation. 
Chevers2«c mentions a somewhat similar case occurring in iw la. 

Sands » speaks of a siiigie man of thirty ivho “'V^ated im ^ 
gave an ine^ipiete history of sypUlis. After eoniicetion 
heeame a eonfirmeci sj-piiiiophobe and great y depressed. ^ « 

under the iiaiiueination that iieivas .‘7 ^ ns On 

around the penis and amputated the or^n one ’"f 

leosening the string, three hours aftenvard, to enable him » ^ 

three pints of hl«d, but he eventually recovered. In he 

Hospital Kopoits'® there is an account of a man led man ii > • ® 

several iveelts, developed mania a potu, and teas fourf 

ivith blood. His penis ,vas completely eat off mmr the 

of the scrotum was so freely incised that the testicles 7^ ^ ^ 

but not injured. A small silver cap was made to cover the sensitii uret 

on a line with the abdominal wall. ..nnemt of twenty- 

There is a record of a tall, powerfu y- m^^^^ hVs favorite book, 

nine, of morose disposition, who on . p 

without uttering a cry, suddenlyand . » where he had been 

togetlier with his testes. He tlien aiose 

sitting, and quietly handed the avulsed pc j, 

near by, saying to her : “ Take that ; I ^ from blame, but 

questions from his rektiv® ...coverj- at the lios- 

of o si.uikr injiiiy occurring dur- 

ing an attack of delirium tremens. 

. so- c 107 im a 697, 1887, 93, No. 5. « 556, 1882, No. 22. 
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Black * details the history of a young man of nineteen who went to his bath- 
room and deliberately placing his scrotum on the edge of the tub he cut it 
crossways down to the wood. He besought Black to remove his testicle, 
and as the spermatic cord was cut and much injured, and hemorrhage could 
only be arrested by ligature, the testicle was removed. The reason assigned 
for this act of mutilation was that he had so frequent nocturnal emissions tliat 
he became greatly disgusted and depressed in spirit thci-eby. He had prac- 
ticed self-abuse for two years and ascribed his emissions to this cause. Al- 
though his act was that of a maniac, the man was perfectly rational. Since 
the injury he had had normal and frequent emissions and erections. 

Orwin ** mentions the case of a laborer of forty who, in a fit of rcmoi'se 
after being several days with a prostitute, atoned for his unfaithfulness to his 
wife by opening his scrotum and cutting away his left testicle with a pocket 
knife. The missing organ Avas found about six yards away covered Avitli 
dirt. At the time of infliction of this injury the man was calm and perfectly 
rational. Warrington ® relates the strange case of Isaac Brooks, an unmar- 
ried fanner of twenl^’-nine, Avho was found December 6, 1879, with extensive 
mutilations of the scrotum ; he said tliat he had been attacked and injui’ed 
by three men. He swore to the identity of two out of the three, and these 
were transported to ten years’ penal servitude. On Februaiy 13, 1881, he 
was again found with mutilation of the external genitals, and again said he 
had been set upon by four men who had inflicted his injury, but as he wished 
it kept quiet he asked that there be no prosecution. Just before his death on 
December 31, 1881, he confessed tliat he had peijured himself, and that 
the mutilations were self-performed. He was not aivare of any morbid ideas 
as to his sexual organs, and although he had an attack of gonorrhea ten years 
before he seemed to ivori^' A’ei^' little over it. There is an account'' of a 
Scotch boy who wished to lead a “ holy life,” and on two occasions sought 
the late Mr. Liston’s skilful aid in pureuance of this idea. He returned for 
a thii’d time, having himself unsuccessfully performed castration. 

A case of self-mutilation by a soldier who was confined in the guaitl- 
housc for drunkenness is related by Beck.® The man borrowed a knife from 
a comrade and cut off the whole external genital ai>paratus, remarking as he 

flung the parts into a corner ; " Any fool can cut his thi’oat, but it takes 

a soldier to cut his privates off ! ” Under treatment he recovered, and then 
he regretted his action. 

Sinclair^ describes an Irishman of twenty-five who, maniacal from in- 
temperance, first cut off one testicle with a Avire nail, and then the second 
AA’ith a trouser-buckle. Kot satisfied Avith the extent of his injuries he droA'C 
a nail into his temple, first through the skin by striking it Ai'ith his hand, and 
then by butting it against the Ai'all, — tlie latter maneuA’er causing his death. 


“ 53G, 1889, ii, 32. 
d47fi, 1882, i., 118. 
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There is on record ® the liistory of :ui insane medical student in Dublin 
who extirpSLtcd both. 6y6S and threw them on the gmss. He was in a state 
of acute mania, and the explanation otfer^^vas tliat as a ''grinder” before 
examination he had been diligently stteiton^ ale surgery of the eye, and par- 
ticularly that relating to enucleation. Another Dublin case quoted by the 
same authority was that of a young giid who, upon being arrested and com- 
mitted to a police-cell in a state of fui*ious drunkenness, tore out both her 
eyes. In such cases, as a rule, the finger-nails are the only instrument used. 
There is a French case also quoted of a woman of thirty-nine who had borne 
children in rapid succession. While suckling a eliild three months old she 
became much excited, and even fanatical, in reading the Bible. Coming to 
the passage, “ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, etc.,” she was so im- 
pressed with the necessity of obeying the divine injunction tliat she enucleatctl 
her eye with a meat-hook. There is mentioned '* the case of a young woman 
who cut off’ her right hand and cast it into the fire, and attempted to enucleate 
her eyes, and also to hold her remaining hand in the fire. Haslam ® reports 
the history of a female who mutilated herself by grinding glass between her 
teeth. 

Channing'* gives an account of the case of Helen ilillcr, a German Jew- 
ess of thirt)’, who was admitted to the Asylum fi)r Insane Criminals at Au- 
burn, N. Y., in October, 1872, and readmitted in June, 1875, suftcring from 
simulation of Iiematoraesis. On September 25th she cut her left wrist and 
right hand ; in three weeks she became again “ discouraged ” because she was 
refused opium, and again ent her arras below the elbows, cleanly severing the 
skin and fascia, and completely hacking the muscles in every direction. Six 
weeks later she repeated the latter feat over the seat of the recently healed 
cicatrices. Tlic right arm healed, but the left showed erysipelatous inflam- 
mation, culminating in edema, which affected tlie glottis to such an extent 
that tracheotomy was performed to save her life. Five weeks after convales- 
cence, during which her conduct wa.s exemplary, she again cut her arms in 
the same place. In the following April, for the merest trifle, she again re- 
peated the mutilation, bat this time leaving pieces of glass in the wounds. 
Six months later slic inflicted a avowkI seven inches in length, in which she 
inserted 30 pieces of glass, seven long splinters, and five shoe-nails. In 
June, 1877, she cut herself for the last time. The folloAAung articles Avere 
taken from her arms and presci'A'cd : Ninety-four pieces of glass, 34 splinters, 
tAA'o tacks, Aa'c shoe-nails, one pin, and one needle, besides other things AAdiich 
were lost, — making altogether about 150 articles. 

Needle-girls,’’ etc. — A peculiar type of self-mutilation is the liabit 
sometimes seen in hysteric persons of piercing their flesh AA'ith numerous 
needles or pins. Heiiolt of Copenhagen ® tells of a young J CAvess from Avhose 

“ 53G, 1888, ii., 260, 476, 1851. « Quoted 465, July, 1875. 
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body, in the course of eighteen months, were extracted 217 needles. Sometime 
after 100 more came from a tumor on the shoulder. As all the symptoms in 
this case were abdominal, ^^*^j^^npposed that during an epileptic seizure 
this girl had swallowed as she was of an hysteric nature 

it seems more likely they had entered the "u'ody through the skin. There is 
an instance‘s in which 132 needles were extracted from a young lady’s person. 
Caen ** describes a Avoman of twenty-six, while in prison awaiting trial, suc- 
ceeding in committing suicide by introducing about 30 pins and needles in the 
chest region, over the heart. Her method Avas to gently introduce them, and 
then to press them deeper AA'ith a prayer-book. An autopsy shoAved that some 
of the pins had reached the lungs, some A\’ere in tlie mediastinum, on the back 
part of the right auricle; tlie descending vena caA’a AA'as perforated, the 
anterior portion of the left Amntricle AA'as transfixed by a needle, and several 
of the articles AA’ere found in tlie liver. AndreAA's ® removed 300 needles from 
the body of an insane female. The Lancet ^ records an account of a suicide, 
by the penetration of a darning-needle in the epigastrium, There AA'ere nine 
punctures in this region, and in tlie last the needle AA-as left in situ and fixed 
by AA’orsted. In 1851 the same journal spoke of au instance in Avhicli 30 
pins Avere remoA’’ed from the limbs of a serA’ant girl. It Aims said that Avhile 
hanging clothes, Avith her mouth full of pins, she aims slapped on the shoulder, 
causing her to start and sAA'alloAv the pins. There is another report* of a 
Avoman aa-Iio SAA'allowed great numbers of pins. On her death one pound and 
nine ounces of pins AA'ere found in her stomach and duodenum. There are 
individuals knoAni as “human pin-cushions,” AA'ho publicly introduce pins 
and needles iiito their bodies for gain’s sake. 

The wanderings of pins and needles in the body are quite avcII 
knoAvn. Schcnck records the finding of a SAvalloAA'ed pin in the liver. Haller 
mentions one that made its Avay to the hand. Sih'y speaks of a case in 
AA’liioh a quantitj’ of sAA'alloAA’ed pins escaped through the muscles,’ the bladder, 
and vagina ; there is another record in AA'hich the pins escaped many 
years aftenvai'd from the thigli.8 The Philosophical Transactions contain a 
record of the escape of a pin from the skin of the arm after it had entered by 
the mouth. Gooch, Euysch, Purmaun, and Hoffman speak of needlc- 
AA'andorings. Stephenson giA'es an account of a pin AA'hich AA\as finally A’oidcd 
by the bladder after forty-tAA'o years’ sojourn in a lady’s body. On Xovcnibor 
15, 1802, the celebrated Dr. Lettsom spoke of an old ladyAA’ho sat on a 
needle aa-IuIo riding in a hackney coach ; it passed from the injured leg to the 
other one, AA’hence it AA’as extracted. Deckers tells of a gentleman aa’Iio Avas 
AA’onnded in the right hypochondrium, the ball being taken thirty years after- 
AA’ard from the knee. Borellus giA'es an account of a thorn entering the . 
digit and passing out of the body by the anus. 

» 440, 18.A3. »> 476, 1863, ii., 524, c 123 , July, 1872. ^ 476, 1687. i., 230- 
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Strange as it may seem, a prick of a pin not entering a vital center or 

organ has been the indirect cause of death. Augenius writes of a tailor 

who died in consequence of a prick of a needle between the nail and flesh of 

tlie end of the thumb. Amatus Lusitanus^*® mentions a similar instance in 

» • » 

an old woman, although, from the' symptoms given, the direct cause was 
probably tetanus. In modern times Cunninghame,* Boring, and Hobart® 
mention instances in which deatli has followed the prick of a pin j in Boring’s 
case the death occurred on the fifth day. 

Manufacture of Crippled Beggars.— Knowing the sympathy of the 
world in general for a cripple, in some countries low in the moral scale, vol- 
untary mutilation is sometimes practised by those who prefer begging to toil- 
ing. In the same* manner artificial monstrosities have been manufactured 
solely for gain’s sake. We quite often read of these instances in lay-journals, 
but it is seldom that a case comes under the immediate observation of a thor- 
oughly scientific mind. There is, however, on record a remarkable instance 
accredited to Jamieson of Shanghai who presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons a pair of feet with the following histoiy : Some months previously 
a Chinese beggar had excited much pity and made a good business by showing 
the mutilated stumps of his legs, and the feet that had belonged to them slung 
about his neck. While one day scrambling out of the way of a constable 
wlio had forbidden this gruesome sijeetacle, he was knocked doum by a car- 
riage in the streets of Shanghai, and was taken to the hospital, where he 
was que.stioned about the accident which deprived him of his feet. After 
selling the medical attendant his feet he admitted tliat he had purposely per- 
formed the amputations himself, starting about a year previously. He had 
fastened cords about his ankles, drawing them as tightly as he could bear 
them, and increasing the pressure every two or three days. Fora fortnight his 
pain was extreme, but when the bones were bared his pains ceased. At the 
end of a month and a half he was able to entirely remove his feet by partly 
snapping and partly cutting the diy bone. Such cases appear to be quite 
common in China, and by investigation many parallels could elsewhere be 
found. 

The Chinese custom of foot-binding is a curious instance of self- 
mutilation. In a paper quoted in the Philadelphia Medical Times, January 
31, 1880, a most minute account of the modus operandi, the duration, and 
the suffering attendant ou this process are given. Strapping of the foot by 
means of tight bandages requires a pei'iod of two or three years’ continuance 
before the desired effect is produced. There is a varj'ing degree of paiu, 
which is^ most severe during the first year and gradually diminishes 
•after the binding of all the joints is completed. During the binding the 
girl at night lies across the bed, putting her legs on the edge of the bed- 
stead in such a manner as to make pressure under the knees, thus bc- 

a 381, 1829, 3i., 21. b 17G, 1872, 218. c 313, 1856, 473. ^ 0.24^ 183.2, i.,397. 
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nnnibing tlic ])!irtp below and avoiding tlic major degree of 2 )ain. In tliis 
iwsition, swinging tlioii’ leg-i I)aclvwar<l and forwawl, the poor CliiiK«e girls 
pass many a weary night. During this ])eriod the i'ect are unbound once a 
month only. The oi)eratinn is begun by phieing the end of a long, narrow 
bandage on the in>ide of the in‘*tep and ejirrying it over the four smaller toes, 
securing them under the foot.' After .«cvcral turns the bandage is reversed so 
as to coinj)ress the foot longitudinally. The young girl is then left fora month, 
and when the bandage is renmvctl the fo(tt is oftcti found gangrenous and 
ulcerated, one or two toes not infrequently being lost. If the foot is thus 
bound for two voars it becomes virtually dead and iwinlcss. liv this time 
the calf disajqiears from lack of exen-i-e, the bones are attenuated, and all 
the parts are dry and shrivelled. In after-life the leg IVoquontly regains its 
muscles and adipose tissue, but the fiart always remaiiH small, The binding 
jiroces* is said to exert a markedly dc})ressing iniliienee u))on the emotional 
character of the subject, which lasts throiigh life, and is very characteristic. 

To show how minute some of the feet of the Chinc'jc women are, Figure 
I. of the accompanying jdatc (I’late 8), taken from a paper by Konthughes 
on the “Feet of Chinese Ladies”® is from a photograph of a shoe tlmt 
measuretl only inches antcro})osterlorly. Tim foot which it was intended 
to fill must liave been smaller still, for the bandage would take »ip a certain 
amount of space. Figure II. i.s a reproduction of a photograidi of a foot 
measuring 5i inches anteroiiostoriorly, the wrinkled appearance of the skin 
being duo to prolonged immoivion in spirit. This plmtograi>h shows well 
the characteristics of the Chin&«e foot — the ])i’oinincnt and vertically placed 
heel, which is raised generally about an inch from the level of the great toe ; 
the sharp artificial cavus, produced by the altered po-ition of the os ealci«, and 
the downward deflection of the foot in front of the mediotareal joint j the 
straight and downward jiointing great toe, and the infolding of the smaller 
toes underneath the great too. In Figure III. we have a photograph of the 
skeleton of a Chinese lady’s foot about five inches in anteroposterior diameter. 
The mesial axis of the os calcis is almost directly vorticid, with a slight lor- 
waixl inclination, forming a right angle with the bones in front of the inedio- 
tareal joint. The upper three-quarters of the anterior articular surface 
of the calcis is not in contact with the cuboid, the latter being depressed 
obliquely forward and downward, the lower jmrtion of the posterior facet 
on the cuboid articulating with a new surface on the under portion of 
the bone. The general shape of the bone closely resembles that of a 
normal one — ^a marked contrast to its wasted condition and tapering ex- 
tremity ill jiaralytic calcaneus. Extension and flexion at the ankle arc 
only limited b)* the shortness of the ligaments ; there is no opposition freni 
the conformation of the bones. The astragalus is almost of normal sh.'ii)e ; 
the trochlea is slightly prolonged anteriorly, esjiecially on the inner side, from 
® iDtercoIoaial Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Melbourne, 1894. 
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contact witli the tibial articular surface. The cartilage on the exposed 
posterior portion of the trochlea seems healthy. The head of the astragalus 
is very prominent on the outer side, the senphoid being depressed downward 
and inward away from it. The anterior articular surface is prolonged in the 
direction of the displaced scaphoid. The scaphoid, in addition to its dis- 
placement, is much compressed on the plantar surface, being little more than 
one-half the width of the dorsal surAice. The cuboid is displaced obliquely 
downward and forward, so that the upper part of the posterior articular sui- 
face is not in contact with the calcis. 

A professional leg-breaker is described in the M eekly Medical Review 
of St. Louis, April, 1890. This person’s name was E. L. Landers, and he 
was accredited with earning his living by brealdng or pretending to break his 
leg in order to collect damages for the supposed injury. ^Moreovei, this in- 
dividual had but one log, and was compelled to use crutches. At the time 
of report he had succeeded in obtaining damages in \\ ichita, Kansas, foi a 
supposed fracture. The Review quotes a newspaper account of this 


operation as follows : — 

“ According to tlie Wichita Dispatch he represented himself as a tclepph 
opci'ator who was to have charge of the postal telegraph office in that cit^y' as 
soon as the line reached there. He remained about town for a month until he 
found an inviting piece of defective sidewalk, suitable for his purpose, vhen 
he stuck his crutch through the hole and fell screaming to the groiM de- 
claring that he had broken his leg. He was carried to a hospital, auc a er a 
week’s time, during which he negotiated a compromise with the city authori- 
ties and collected §1000 damages, a confederate, claiming to be his nephew, 
appeared and took the wounded man away on a stretcher, saying that he was 
, going to St. Louis. Before the train was fairly out of Wichita, Landers was 
laughing and boasting over his successful scheme to beat tie toun. le 
Wichita story is in exact accord with the artistic methods of a one-legged 
sharper "who about 1878 stuck his crutch through a coal-hole *_ 

ing heels over head, claimed to have sustained injuries for which he succeeded 
in collecting something like §1500 from the city. He is c esen e a 
looking fellow, well dressed, and wearing a silk hat. He^ lost one eg in a 
railroad accident, and having collected a good round sum m e amages oi , 
adopted the profession of leg-breaking in order to earn a nenoo ^ 
probably argued that as he had made more money in t lat me nan m . 
other he was especially fitted by natural talents to achieve distinction m u 
direcKon. But as it would be rather awku-ard to lose his ^ami^ leg a - 
gather he modilied the idea and contents himself iritli collecting the srfer 
amounts which ordinary fractures of the hip-joint entitle such an ei-pert fine 


worker ’ to receive. 

“ He first appeared here in 
the Life Association of America 


1874 and succeeded, it is alleged, in beating 
After remaining for some time in the hos- 
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pital he was removed on a stretclier to an Illinois village, from which point 
the negotiations for damages were conducted by correspondence, until finally 
a point of agreement was reached and an agent of the company was sent to 
pay him the money. This being accomplished the agent returned to the 
depot to take the train back to St. Louis when he was surprised to see the 
supposed sufferer stumping around on his crutches on the depot platform, 
laughing and jesting over the ease with which he had beaten the corpointion. 

“ He afterward fell off a AVabash train at Edwardsville and claimed to 
have sustained serious injuries, but in this case the company’s attorneys beat 
him and proved him to be an impostor. In 1879 he stumbled into the tele- 
graph office at the Union Depot here, when Hcniy C. IMahoncy, the superin- 
tendent, catching sight of him, put him out, with the curt remark that he 
didn’t want him to stick that crutch into a cusjndor and fall down, as it was 
too expensive a performance for the company to stand. He beat the Mis- 
souri Pacific and several other railroads and municipalities at different times, 
it is claimed, and manages to get enough at each successful venture to carrj' 
him along for a year or eighteen months, by which time the memory of his 
trick fades out of the 2 )ublic mind, when he again bobs up sercnel,y.” 

Anomalous Suicides. — The literature on suicide affords many instances 
of self-mutilations and ingenious modes of producing death. In the Dublin 
Medical Press for 1854 there is an extraordinary case of suicide, in which the 
patient thnist a red-hot poker into his abdomen and subsequently pulled it 
out, detaching portions of the omentum and 32 inches of the colon. Another 
suicide in Great Britain swallowed a red-hot poker," In coinracnting on sui- 
cides, in 1835, Arntzenius speaks of an ambitious Frenchman who was desir- 
ous of leaving thcAvorld in a distinguished manner, and Avho attached himself 
to a rocket of enormous size which he had built for the purpose, and setting fire 
to it, ended his life. On September 28, 1895, accoreling to the Gaulois and 
the Ivew York Herald (Paris edition) of that date, there was admitted to the 
Hopital St. Louis a clerk, aged twentj^-five, whom family troubles had rend- 
ered desperate and who had determined to seek death as a relief from his 
misery. Reviewing the various mcdiods of committing suicide he found none 
to his taste, and resolved on something now. Being familiar with the con- 
stituents of explosives, he resolved to convert his body into a bomb, load it 
with explosives, and thus blow himself to pieces. He procured some pow- 
dered sulphur and potassium chlorate, and placing each in a separate wafer he 
swallowed both with djo aid of water. He then lay down on his bed, dressed 
in his best clothes, expecting that as soon as the two explosive materials came 
into contact he would buret like a bomb and his troubles would be ovei’. In- 
stead of the antieipated result the most violent collicky pains ensued, which 
finally became so great that he had to summon his neighbors, who took him 
to the hospital, where, after vigorous application with the stomach-pump, it 

» 548 , 1056 , 103 . 
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was hoped that his life would he saved. Saukey =' mentions an epileptic who 
was found dead in his bed in the Oxford County Asylum ; the man had ac- 
complished his end by placing a round pebble in each nostril, and thoroughly 
impacting in his throat a strip of flannel done up in a roll. In his “Insti- 
tutes of Surgery” Sir Charles Boll remarks that his predecessor at the Mid- 
dlesex Hosiiitai entered into a conversation with his barber over an attempt at 
suicide in the neighborhood, during which the surgeon called the “would-be 
suicide” a fool, explaining to the l)arber how clumsy his attempts had been, 
at the same time giving him an cxtcmiwre lecture on the anahmiic construc- 
tion of the neck, and showing him how a successful suicide in this region 
should be performed. At the close of the conversation the unfortunate barber 
retired into the back area of his shop, and following minutely the surgeon s 
directions, cut his throat in sucli a manner that there was no hope of saving 
him. It is supposed that one could commit suicide by completely gilding 
or varnishing the body, thus eliminating the cxcrct.ny functions of the ^km. 
There is an old storv of an infant who was gilded to appear at a Papal ceie- 
niony who died shoVtly afterward from the suppression of the skin-function 
The’ hict is one well established among animals, but after a Ml senes o 
actual experiments, Tecontjeff of St. Petersburg concludes that in this respec 
man differs from animals. This authority states that m man no 
is entailed by this process, at least for any length of time ‘ 

peiitic purposes. “ Tarred and feathered ” persons rarely die of coat 
of tar they receive. For other instances of peculiar forms of suicide lefeicnce 
inav be made to numerous volumes on this «^^bjeet, pmmnient among ^id j^ 
tha't by Brierre de Boismont,^^” which, though somewhat old, lias ^ 
found trustworthy, and also to the chapters on this subject wii en y c j. 

authors on medical jurisprudence. ^ ^ +i cUinnf- 

EeUeiottS and Ceremonial Mutilatlons.-Tnm.ng now to the subject 
of sdf-mutilution unci selMestruotion from the peculiar customs or rcbg,oas 
beliefs of people, we find pages of infonnution at oui^ t isp^a . 

only among the savage or uncivilised tribes that such ideas ^ 

but fmm L earliest times tl.ey have bad tb* 

minds. In the East, particularly in India, tbe detunes o ^ u . 

the soul should be without fear, tliat it could not 1 m dcs reyei , • 

flesh was only its resting-place, tbe soul seveml tmies 

brought abou gr«,t indlffem.ee to bodily injuries and death. I" 

of the Bmlnnal there was a sect of philosopher iMlled «« 

who liad the e.xtreinest indifference to life. To them ' fin. 

live fact, and death was simply a change of rmdenee. One f «1 To 

phers, dilanus, was burned in tlie presence of AWer ; f 

kitareh, three centimes later another Gymuosophid named 

was similarly burned Wore August. Since this time, according to Bnerre 

SI 324, 1883, i., 88. 
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dc Boismoiit,‘-®tlie suicides from indifference to life in this mystic countiy arc 
counted by the thousands. Penetrating Japan the same sentiment, according 
to report, made it common in the earlier history of that country to see ships 
on its coasts, filled with fanatics •who, by voluntary dismantling, submerged 
the vessels little by little, the •whole multitude sinking into the sea while 
chanting praises to their idols. The same doctrines produced the same result 
in China. According to Brucker“it is well known that among the 500 
philosophers of the college of Confucius, there were many avIio disdained to 
survive tlie loss of their books (burned by order of the savage Emperor Chi- 
Koung-ti), and throwing themselves into the sea, they dlsai)peared under the 
waves. According to Brierre de Boismont, voluntary mutilation or death 
was very rare among the Chaldeans, the Persians, or the Hebrews, their pre- 
cepts being different from those mentioned. The Hebrews in iiarticular had 
an aversion to self-murder, and during a period in their history of 4000 
years there were only eight or ten suicides recorded. Josephus shows what 
a marked influence on suicides the invasion of the Romans among the He- 
brews had. 

In Africa, as in India, there were Gymnosophists. In Egypt Sesostris, 
the grandest king of the country, having lost his eyesight in his old age, 
calmly and deliberately killed himself. About the time of Mark Anthony 
and Cleopatra, particularly after the battle of Actiura, suicide was in great 
fiivor in Egypt. In fact a great number of persons formed an academy 
called The Synapothanoumenes, who had for their object the idea of dying 
together. In Western Europe, as shown in the ceremonies of the Druids, 
■we find among the Celts a propensity for suicide and an indifference to self- 
torture. The Gauls were similarly minded, believing in the dogma of im- 
mortality and eternal repose. They thought little of bodily cares and ills. 
In Greece and Rome there was always an apology for suicide and death in 
the books of the philosophers. “ Nil igitur mors cut, ad iios neque pciihiet 
hiliim ; quando quidm natura animi mortalis habetur ! ” cries Lucretius. With 
tlie advent of Christianity, condemning as it did the barbarous customs of 
self-mutilation and self-murder, these practices seem to disappear gradually ; 
but stoicism and indifference to pain were exhibited in martyKlom. Towaid 
the middle ages, when fanaticism n'as at its height and the mental malady of 
demoniacal possession was prevalent, there was something of a reversion to 
the old customs. In the East the Juggernaut procession was still in vogue, 
but this was suppressed by ci^dlized authorities ; outside of a few minor 
customs still prevalent among our own people we must to-day look to the 
savage tribes for the perpetuation of such practices. 

In an excellent article on the evolution of ceremonial institutions'’ 
Herbert Spencer mentions the Fuegians,Veddahs, Andamanese, Dyaks, Todas, 
Gonds, Santals, Bodos, and Dhimals, Mishmis, Kamchadales, and Snake 

® “ Hist. Nat. Philos.,” T. iv., 11 and 670, 638, April, 1678. 
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IiuHaiys, as among people who form societies to practise simple mutilations in 
slight forms. j\rutilations in somewhat gi-aver forms, but still in moderation, 
arc prtictised by the Tasmanians, Tamaesc, the people of New Guinea, Karens, 
Nagas, Ostiaks, Eskimos, Chinooks, Comanches, and Chippewas. AVhat 
miglit |)e called mixed or compound mutilations are practised by the New Zea- 
landersi East Africans, Kondes, Kukas, and Calmucks. Among those prac- 
tising simple but severe mutilations are the New Caledonians, the Bushmen, 
and soiijie indigenous Australians. Those tribes having for their customs the 
practice' of compound major mutilations are the Fiji Islanders, Sandwich 
Islanderb, Tahitians, Tongans, Samoans, Javanese, Sumatrans, natives of 
jMalagasy, Hottentots, Damaras, Bechuanas, Kaffirs, the Congo people, the 
Coast Negroes, Inland Negroes, Dahomeans, Ashantecs, Fulahs, Abyssinians, 
Arabs, and Dakotas. Spencer has cvidoutlyjnade a most extejisi^'e and com- 
prehensive study of this subject, and his paper is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. In the preparation of this section we have frequently 
quoted from it. 

The practice of self-bleeding has its origin in other mutilations, although 
the Aztecs shed human blood in the worship of the sun. The Samoi’edes 
have a custom of drinking the blood of warm animals. Those of the 
Fijians who were cannibals drank the warm blood of their victims. Among 
tlie Amaponda Kaffirs there are horrible accounts of kindred savage cus- 
toms. Spencer quotes : — ‘‘ It is usual for the ruling chief on his accession 
to be washed in the blood of a near relative, generally a brother, who is put 
to death for the occasion.” During a Samoan marriage-ceremony the friends 
of the bride “took up stones and beat themselves until their heads were 
bruised and bleeding.” In Australia a novitiate at the ceremony of manhood 
drank a mouthful of blood from die veins of the warrior who ivas to be his 
sponsor. 

At the death of their Idngs the Lacedemonians met in laigc numbers and 
tore the flesh from their foreheads ivith pins and needles. It is said that 
when Odin was near his death he ordered himself to be marked with a spear ; 
and Niort, one of his successors, followed the example of his predecessor. 
Shakespeare speaks of “ such as boast and show their scars.” In the olden 
times it ivas not uncommon for a noble soldier to make public exhibition of 
his scars with the greatest pride ; in fact, on the battlefield they invited 
the reception of superficial disfiguring injuries, and to-day some students of the 
learned universities of Germany seem prouder of the possession of scara re- 
ceived in a duel of honor than in awards for scholastic attainments. 

Lichtenstein tells of priests among die Bechuanas who made long cuts 
from the thigh to the knee of each warrior who slew an enemy in battle. 
Among some tribes of the Kaffira a kindred custom was practised ; and 
among the Damaras, for every udid animal a young man destroyed his 
father made four incisions on the front of his son’s body. Speaking of certain 
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Congo people, Tuckey says that they scar themselves principally with Mie idea 
of rendering themselves agreeable to the women of their tribe. Among the 
Itzaex Indians of Yucatan, a race with particularly handsome featured, some 
are marked witli scarred lines, inflicted as signs of courage. I 

Cosmetic Mutilations. — In modern times there have been individuals 
expert in removing facial deformities, and b)"^ operations of various Idiids pro- 
ducing pleasing dimples or other artificial signs of beauty. We have seen an 
apparatus advertised to be worn on the nose during the night for the pijrpose of 
correcting a disagreeable contour of this organ. A medical description of the 
artificial manufacture of dimples is as follows : — " The modus opetandi was 
to make a puncture in the skin where the dimifie was required, which would 
not be noticed when healed, and, \rith a very delicate instrument, [remove a 
portion of the muscle. Inflammation was then excited in the skin over the 
subcutaneous pit, and in a few days tbe wound, if such it may be Jailed, was 
healed, and a charming dimple was the result.” It is quite possible that some 
of our modem opeiwtoi's have overatepped the bounds of necessity, and per- 
formed unjustifiable plastic operations to satisfy the vanity of their patients. 

Dobrizhotfer sa3’s of the Abipones that boj’s of seven pierce their little 
arms in imitation of their parents. Among some of the indigenous Austra- 
lians it is quite customary for ridged and linear scars to be self-inflicted. In 
Tanna the people produce elevated scars on the arms and chests. Bancroft 
recites that famify-raarks of this nature existed among the Cuebas of Central 
America, refusal being tantamount to rebellion. Schomburgk tells that 
among the Arawaks, after a Mariquawi dance, so great is their zeal for honoi'- 
ablo scars, the blood will run down their swollen calves, and strips of sldn 
and muscle hang from the mangled limbs. Similar practices rendered it 
necessaiy for the United States Government to stop some of the ccrcinouial 
dances of the Indians under their surveillance. 

A peculiar custom among savages is the amputation of a finger as a 
sacrifice to a deify. In the tribe of the Dakotas the relatives of a dead chief 
pacified his spirit by amputating a finger. In a similar waj', during his initia- 
tion, the 3’onng Mandan warrior, “ holding up the little finger of his left hand 
to the Great Spirit,” . . “ express^ his willingness to give it as a sacrifice, 

and he lays it on the dried buifalo skull, when another chops it off near the 
hand with a blow of the hatchet.” According to Mariner the natives of 
Tonga cut off a portion of the little finger as a sacrifice to the gods for the 
recoveiy of a superior sick relative. The Australians have a custom of 
cutting off the last joint of the little finger of females as a token of submis- 
sion to powerful beings alive and dead. A Hottentot widow who marries a 
second time must have the distal joint of her little finger cut off j anotlier 
joint is removed each time she remarries. 

Among the mutilations submitted to on the death of a king or chief in the 

a 224, 1880, ii., G09. 
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Sandwich Island.'?, Cook inontioiH in hi.s Voyaijo.'? ” the custom of knocking 
out from one to four front teeth. 

Among the Austi-.dian tribes the age of virility and the transition into 
manhood i.s celebrated by eeromonial eu^tomN, in which the novices arc sub- 
jected to minor mutilations. A sharp bone is used for lancing their gum.s, 
while the throw-stiek is used for knoeking tmt a tooth. Sometimes, in addi- 
tion to this crude dentistry, the youth is reejuired to submit to cruel gashes 
cut upon his back and shoiddeiy, and slmuld he tlineh or utter any erv of 
pain he is always thereafter ela-.-^ed u'ith women, llaygjirth writes of a semi- 
domesticated Australian who said one day, with a lot)k of importance, that he 
must go away for a few days, as he hail grown to man’s estate, and it was high 
time he had his teeth knocked out. It is an obligatory rite among various 
African tribes to lose two or more of their front teeth. A tradition amouff 
certain Peruvians was that the CompUTor Iluayna Coapai made a law that 
they and their descendants shonld have three front teeth pulled out in each 
jaw. Cioza .«peaks of another tnulitioii m|uiring the e.vtraction of the teeth 
of children by their fathers as a very acceptable service to their gods. The 
Damara.s knock out a wedge-shaped gsip between two of their front teeth ; and 
the natives of Sierra Leone tile or chip their ti'cth after the same fashion. 

Depilatory customs are very ancient, and although minor in c.xtent arc 
still to be considered uuiler the heading of mutilations. The giving of hair 
to the dead as a custom, has been perpetuated through many tribes and nations. 
In Euripides we find Eleclra admoni-shing Helen for sparing her locks, and 
thercbv defrauding the dead. Alexander the Great shaved his locks in mourn- 
ing for his friend, Ilephiestion, and it was supposed that hi.s death was ha.stcncd 
by the sun’.s hcjit on his bare head after hi.s hat blew off at Babylon. Both 
the Dakota Jndinn.s and the Carib.s maintain the en.-tom of .sacrificing hair to 
the dead. In Peru the custom wa.s varied by pulling out oyela.shas and eye- 
brow.s and pre.senting them to the sun, the hills, etc. It is .said this custom is 
still in continuance. AVhen Clovis wa.s vLited by the Bi.diop of Toulouse he 
gave him a hair from his beard and was imitated by his followers. In the 
Arthurian legends we find “ Then went Arthur to Cacrleon ; and thither 
came mcssa<>‘es from King Bvons who said, 'even kings have done me 
lioinatje, and witli their beards I have trininicd a mantle. Send mo now thy 
beard, for there lacks yet one to the finishing of the mantle.’ ” The associa- 
tion between short hair and slavery ai'osc from the custom of taking hair from 
the slain. It cxi.sted among the Greeks and Romans, and was well known 
among the indigenous tribes of this continent. Among the Shoshones he nho 
took the most .sctdjis gained the most glorj'. 

In speaking of the prisoners of the Chicimccs Bancroft says they were 
often scalped while yet alive, and the bloody trophies placed on the heads of 
their tormentors. In this manner we readily sec that long hair among the 
indigenous tribes and various Orientals, Ottomans, Greeks, Franks, Goths, etc.. 
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to (lU])l!iy cvidoiipos of pain (liiriiijj tlip opcmtion. Foniierly tlic Ja 2 )aiicsc 
woinoii at iiiarriago l)lafkoiK*(l tlu'ir tooth and shaved or pidlod out their eye- 
brows. 

The custom ol boring the ear is voit old, meiilion of it being made in 
Exodus xxi., o and b, in which we find tliat if a Hebrew servant served for 
six yeais, his freedom was ojitional, bnt if he plainly said that he loved his 
master, and his wife and ehildren, and did not desire to leave their liousc, tlie 
master should bring him bei'ore the judges ; and according to the jjassage in 
Exodus, “ he shall also bring him to the door or unto the doorjiost, and his 
master shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and lie shall serve him for- 
ever.” All the Burmese, says Sangermano, without exception, have the 
custom of boring their ear-:. The days when the operations were performed 



FIb. 230,— Porfiiratloii of tlip cars nml lip pracll''eil Ity the ItotociHlos. 


M’ere kojit as festivals. The ludicrous custom of piercing the cars for the 
wearing of ornaments, typical ol’ savagery and found in all indigenous Afri- 
can tribes, is universally prevalent among our ovn pcojile. 

The extremists in this custom arc the Botocudos, who represent the most 
cruel and ferocious of the Brazilian tribes, and who esjiccially cherish a love 
for cannibalism. They have a fondness for disfiguring themselves by insert- 
ing in the lower jiarts of their ears and in their under lijis variously shajied 
pieces of wood ornaments ctdlcd pcMcs, causing enormous jn'otrusion of the 
under lip and a repulsive wide mouth, as shown in Figure 230. 

Tattooing is a peculiar custom originating in various ways. The materials 
used arc vermilion, indigo, carbon, or gunpowder. At one time this custom 
was used in the East to indicate caste and citizcnshiji. Both sexes of the 
Sandwich Islanders have a peculiar tattooed mark indicative of their tribe or 
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district. Among tlie Uapes, one tribe, the Tucanocs, have three vertical 
l)lue line.*. Among other people tattooed marks indicated servility, ami 
Boyle says the Kyans, Pakatans, and Ivermowits alone, among the Borneo 
people, pmetised tattooing, and adds that these races arc the least estecmocl 
for bravery. Of the Fijians the women alone are tattooed, possibly as a 
method of adornment. 

The tattooing of the peoidc of Otaheitc, seen by Cook, was snrinised by 
him to have a religious significance, as it presented in many instances 
“ .‘'{piarcs, circles, crescents, and ill-designed representations of men and dogs.” 
Every one of these people was tattooed upon reaching majority. According 
to Carl Bock, among the Dyaks of Borneo all of the married women were 
tattooed on the hands and feet, and sometimes on the thighs. The decoration 
is one of the privileges of matrimony, and is not permitted to unmarried girls. 
Andrew Lang says of the Australian tribes that the Wingong or the Totem 
of «ich man is indicated by a tattooed representation of it on his flesh. 
The celebrated American travclei’, Carjientcr, remarks that on his visit to a 
great pri.«on in Bnrmah, which contains more than 3000 men, he saw GOOO 
tattooed legs. The origin of the custom he was unable to find out, but in 
Bnrmah tattooing was a sign of manhood, and professional tattooers go about 
with hooks of designs, each design warding off some danger. Bourkc quotes 
that among the Apaches-Yumas of Arizona the married women arc dis- 
tinguished by several blue lines running from the loM'cr lip to the chin ; and 
ho remark.^ that when a young woman of this tribe is anxious to become a 
mother she tattoos the figure of a child on her forehead. After they many 
^lojave girls tattoo the chin with vertical blue lines ; and wlien an Eskimo 
wife has her face tattooed with lamp-black she is regarded as a matron in 
society. The Polynesians have carried this dcrnijil art to an extent which is 
iniequaled by any other people, and it is universally practised among them. 
Quoted by Burke, Sullivan .states that the custom of tattooing continued in 
England and Ireland down to the seventh ccntuiy. This was the tattooing 
with the woad. Fletcher remarks that at one time, .about the famous shrine 
of Our liivdy of Loretto, were seen professional tattooers, who for a snwll 
.«Hm of money would produce a design commemorative of the ])ilgrim's visit 
to the .riirine. A like profitable industry is pursued in Jerusalem. 

L'nivcrsal tattooing in some of the Eastern countries is used as a means 
of criminal jmuislimcnt, the survival of the persecuted individual being im- 
material to the tortureri!, as he would be branded for life and o'^tracized if he 
n*covcrcd. Illustrative of this O’Connell " tells of a case in Hebra’s clinic, 
riio ]Ktticnt, a man five feet nine inches in height, wsis completely tattooed 
from head to foot with all sorts of devices, such as elephants, birds, lion«, 
etc., and aero?'! his forehead, dragons. Kot a square of even a quarter inch 
had been exempt from the j)roccsB. Acconling to his talc this man had been 

» 2ie. 1871, 32.7 
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a leader of a band of Greek robbers, orsr.inized to invade Chinese Tarlarv, 
and, together ■with an Ainoriran and a Sj)aniard, M’as ordered by the rider of 
the invaded province to be branded in this manner as a eriminal. It took 
three months’ continnons work to earrv out this sentence, dnriii" which his 
commdes succinnbcd to the terrible agonic.". During the entire dav for this ex- 
tended period indigo M-a.s prickl'd in thi" nnfortiinate man’.s skin. Accniint.s .such 
as this have been ajijn'opriatcd by exhibitionists, who have caused themselves 
to be tattooed merely for mercenary purposes. The accompanying illnstmtion 
(Fig. 231) rejirc-sents the ap- 
peamnceof a “tattooed man” 
who exhibited himself. He 
claimed that his tattooing was 
done bv elect ricitv. Thedc- 
sign showing on his back is 
a copy of a ])iclurc of the Vir- 
gin JIary surrounded by 31 
angels. 

The custom of tattooing 
tlic ann.s, chest, or back is 
quite prevalent, and particu- 
larly among sailors and sol- 
dioiv!. The sequences of this 
custom are sometimes quite 
serious. Syphilis has been 
frequently contracted in this 
manner, and Manry and 
Dulles have collected 15 
cases of syphilis acquired 
in tattooing. Cheinisse " 
reports the case of a young 
blacksmith who had the em- 
blems of his trade tattooed 
upon his right forearm. At 
the end of forty days small, 
red, seal}’’ elevations appeared at five different points in the tattooed aiea. 
These brake down and formed ulcers. Wlien examined these iilccis pie- 
sented the peculiarities of chancres, and there was upon the body of the 
patient a 'well-marked .syphilitic roseola. It was ascertained that during the 
tattooing the operator had moistened the ink with his own saliva. 

Hutchinson exhibited drawings and photographs showing the condition 
of the arms of two boys suffering from tuberculosis of the skin, who had 
been inoculated in the process of tattooing. The tattooing was done by the 
a Arch. f. Dermatol, u, Sypli., Band xxix., Heft 3. 
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brother of one of the lads who was in the last stages of phthisis, and who used 
his own saliva to mix the pigment. The cases u'ere under the care of Murray 
of Tottenham, by whom they had been previously reported.® 'Williams'* has 
reported the case of a militiaman of seventeen who, three days after an exten- 
sive tattooing of the left forearm, complained of pain, swelling, and tenderness 
of the left wrist. A day later acute left-sided pneumonia developed, but 
rapidly subsided. The left shoulder, knee, and ankle were successively in- 
volved in the inflammation, and a cardiac bruit developed. Finally chorea 
developed as a complication, limited for a time to the left side, but shortly 
spreading to the right, where rheumatic inflammation was attacking the joints. 
The last, however, quickly subsided, leaving a general, tliough mild chorea 
and a permanently damaged heart. 

Infibulation of the male and female external genital organs for the pre- 
vention of sexual congress is a very ancient custom. The Romans infibu- 
lated their singers to prevent coitus, and consequent change in the voice, and 
pursued the same practice with their actors and dancers. According to Celsus, 
Mcreurialis, and others, the gladiators were infibulated to guanl against the 
loss of vigor by sexual excesses. In an old Italian work ® there is a figure of 
an infibulated musician — a little bronze statue representing a lean individual 
tortured or deformed by cariying an enormous ring through the end of the 
penis. In one of his pleasantries Martial •'says of these infibulated singers 
that they sometimes break their rings and fail to place them back — “ d eujus 
rcfibulai'it turgiclum /aber penm,’^ Heiusius considers Agamemnon cautious 
when he left Deraodocus near Clj’temncstra, as he remarks that Demodocus 
was infibulated. For such purposes as the foregoing infibulation offered a 
more humane method than castration. 

Infibulation by a ring in the prepuce was used to prevent premature 
copulation, and was in time to be removed, but in some cases its function 
was the preservation of perpetual chastity. Among some of the religious 
mendicants in India there were some who were condemned to a life of chast- 
ity, and, in the hotter climates, where nuditj' was the custom, these persons 
traveled about exposing an enormous preputial ring, which was looked upon 
with adoration by devout women. It is said these holy persons were in some 
places so venerated that people came on their knees, and bowing below the 
ring, asked forgiveness — ^possibly for sexxial excesses. 

Rhodius mentions the usage of infibulation in antiquity, and F.abricius 
d’Aquapendente remarks that infibnlation was usually practised in females 
for the preservation of chastitj'. Ro Roman maiden was able to preserve 
her virginity during participation in the celebrations in the Temples of 
Yenus, the debauches of Yenus and Mars, etc., wherein vice was author- 
ized by divine injunction; for this reason the lips of the vagina were 

» 224, 1895, i., 1200. ^ 224, No. 1800, 1410. 
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closed by rings of iron, copper, or silver, so joined as to hinder coitus, but 
not prevent evacuation. Different sized rings were used for those of different 
ages. Although this device provided against the coitus, the maiden was 
not free from the assaults of the Lesbians. During the Middle Ages, in 
place of infibulation, chastity-girdles were used, and in the Italian girdles, 
such as the one exhibited in the Mus6c Cluny in Paris, both the anus and 
vulva were protected by a steel covering porfbmted for the evacuations. In 
the Orient, particularly in India and Persia, according to old travelers,'* the 
labia were sewed together, allowing but a small opening for excretions. 
Buffon and Brown mention infibulation in Abyssinia, the parts being sepa- 
rated by a bistoury at the time of marriage. In Circassia the women were 
protected by a copper girdle or a coivet of hide and skin which, according 
to custom, only the hinsband could undo. Peney speaks of infibulation for 
the preservation of chastity, as observe*! by him in the Soudan. Among the 
Xubians this operation was performed at about the age of eight with great 
ceremony, and when the time for marriage approached the vulva had to be 
opened by incision. Sir Richard Buxton, a distinguished traveler, also 
speaks of infibulation, and, according to him, at the time of the marriage 
ceremony the male tries to prove his manhood by using only Nature’s 
metliod and weapon to consummate the marriage, but if he failed he was 
allowed artificial aid to effect entrance. Sir Samuel Baker is accredited in 
The Lancet with giving an account in Ijatin text of the modus operandi of a 
IJractico among the Nubian women of removing tlie clitoris and nymphm in 
the young girl, and abrading the adjacent walls of tlie external labia so that 
they would adhere and leave only a urethral aperture. 

This ancient custom of infibulation is occasionally seen at the present day 
in civilized countries, and some cases of infibulation from jealousy are on 
record. There is mentioned, as from the Leicester Assizes,® the trial of 
George Baggcrly for execution of a villainous design on his wife. In jeal- 
ousy he “ had sewed up her private parts.” Recently, before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Collier^ reported a case of pregnancy in a woman 
presenting nympha-infibulation. The patient sought the physician’s advice- 
in the summer of 1894, while suffering from uterine disease, and being five 
weeks pregnant. She was a German woman of twenty-eight, had been mar- 
ried several years, and was the mother of several children. Collier exam- 
ined her and observed two holes in the nymjrhfe. When he asked her 
concerning these, she reluctantly told him that she had been compelled by her 
husband to wear a lock in this region. Her motlier, prior to their marriage,, 
sent her over to the care of her future husband (he having left German)^ 
some months before). On her arrival he jserforated the labia minora, causing 

" Schulz, Indes-Orientales, and others. 

Bull, de 1.1 Soc. de Geograph., Paris, Series iv., xvii., 339. 
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her to be ill several weeks ; after she had sufficiently recovered he put on a 
padlock, and for many years he liad practised the habit of locking her up 
after each intercourse. Strange to relate, no physician, except Collier, had 
ever inquired about the openings. In this connection the celebrated Har- 
vey “ mentions a mare with infibulated genitals, but these did not prevent 
successful labor. 

Occasionally infibulation has been used as a means of preventing 
masturbation. De la Fontaine has mentioned this fact, and there is a case 
in this country in which acute dementia from masturbation ■\ras cured by in- 
fibulation.’' In tliis instance the prepuce was perforated in two opposite 
places by a trocar, and two pewter sounds (Ho. 2) were introduced into the 
M’ounds and twisted like rings. On the eleventh day one of the rings was 
removed, and a fresh one introduced in a new place. A cure was effected in 
eight weeks. There is recent mention made® of a method of preventing 
masturbation by a cage fastened over the genitals by stra 2 )s and locks. In 
cases of children the key was to be kept by the parents, but in adults to be 
put in some part of the house remote from the sleeping apartment, the theory 
being that the desire would leave before the key eould be obtained. 

Among some peoples the urethra was slit up as a means of preventing 
conception, making a meatus near the base of the penis. Herodotus remarks 
that the women of a certain portion of Egypt stood up while they urinated, 
while the men squatted. Investigation has shown that the women were obliged 
to stand up on account of elongated nyniphie and labia, while the men sought 
a sitting posture on account of the teimination of the urethra being on the 
inferior side of the base of the penis, artificially formed there in order to pre- 
vent conception. In the Australian Medical Gazette, May, 1883, there is an 
account of some of the methods of the Central Australians of preventing con- 
ception. One was to make an openmg into the male urethra just anterior to 
the scrotum, and another was to slit up the entire urethra so far as to make 
but a single canal from the scrotum to the glans penis. Bourke quotes 
Palmer in mentioning that it is a custom to split the urethra of the male of 
the Kalkadoon tribe, near Cloncurrj', Queensland, Australia. Mayer of 
Yienna describes an operation of perforation of the penis among the Malays ; 
and Jagor and Micklucho-Maclay report similar customs among the Dyaks 
and other natives of Borneo, Java, and Phillipine Islands. 

Circumcision is a rite of great antiquity. The-Bible furnishes frequent 
recoi’ds of this subject, aud the bas-reliefs on some of the old Egyptian ruins 
represent circumcised children. Labat has found traces of circumcision and 
excision of nymphre in mummies. Herodotus remarks tlmt tlie Egj'ph**”® 
practised circumcision rather as a sanitary measure than as a rite. Yoltaiic 
stated that the Hebrews borrowed circumcision from the Egjqjtians ; but the 
Jews claimed that the Phoenicians borrowed this rite from the Israelites. 

® 404, 346. i> 701, 1878, 266. « 224, 1889, ii., 1315. 
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Spcnccr and others say that in the carlv historr of the Christian relio-iou. St. 
Paul and his Discijilos did not believe in circumcision, vhilc St. Peter and 
his followed practised it. Spcnccr mentions that the Abyssiniiins take a 
phallic trophy hy circumcision from the enemy’s dead body. In liis '' His- 
tory of Circumcision,” Komondino s:iys that anionu; the modern Berbers it is 
not unusual for a tvarrior to c.vhibit virile members of peivons ho has .slain ; 
he al.«o .says that, accoi'ding to Bei^man, the Israelites practised preputial 
mutilations ; David brought 200 prepuce^ of the Philistines to Saul. Cir- 
cumeision i.s jiractiscd in nearly every portion of the world, and by various 
races, sometimes being a civil a-j well as a religiou^ custom. Its use in sur- 
gery is too well known to be discussed here. It might be meutioned, how- 
ever, that Bake of Trinidad," has pcrformi*d circumcision IG lime.s, usually 
for phimosis due to lejirous tuberculatum of the prepjiee. Circinneision, as 
practised on the clitoris in the female, is mentioneil on page 

Ceremonial Ovariotomy. — In the writings of Strabonius and Alexander 
ab Alexandro, allusion is made to the liberties taken with the bodies of fe- 
males bv the ancient ICirvi)lians and Lvdiaus. Knott ’’ .savs that ablatioji of 
the ovaries is a time-honored custom in India, and that he had the opportu- 
nity of ])hy.sically e.xamining some of the women who had been operated on 
in early life. At twenty-tive he fnind them .‘«tn)ng and muscular, their mam- 
mary glaiuls wholly undeveloiuHl, and the normal growth of pubic hairs ab- 
sent. The pubic arch wa^ narrow, and the vaginal orifice practically obliter- 
ated. Tlie men.ecs had never ap|)eared, ami there .seented to be no sexual 
desire. ]\ricklucho-]\raclay fomul tlnil one of the most primitive of all cxi.sting 
race.< — the Kew Hollandeiv — j)racti.<ed ovariotomy for the utilitarian purpose 
of creating a su])ply of |)rostitntes, without the danger of burdening the jiopu- 

lation bv unnecc.ssju’v increa.se. MacCillibrav found a native ovariotomized 

• • • 

female at Cape York' who had been subjectetl to the oj)cration because, hav- 
ing been born dumb, .she would be jwevenled from bearing dumb children, — a 
wi.se, though ])rimitive, method of ])reventiug social dependents. 

Castration ha.s long been ])racti.-cd, cither for the production of 
eunuchs, or castrata, through vengeance or jealousy, for oxco.ssivc cupid- 
ity, as a punishment for crime, in fanaticism, in ignorance, and as a surgical 
thoraj)cutic mea.sure (recently, for the relief oi hyjiertroplnod prostate). 
The custom is essentially Oriental in origin, and was particularly used 
in polygamous countries, where the mission of eunuchs was to guard the 
females of the harem. They were gcncrsdly large, stout men, and were 
noted for their vigorous health. The history of cnimchism is lost in 
antiquity. The ancient Book of Job speaks of cunnehs, and they wore in 
vogue before the time of Semiramis ; the King of Lydia, Andi'amj’tis, is said 
to have sanctioned castration of both male and female for social reasons. 
Ncgi:o eunuchs were common among the Romans. All the great emperors 
» 703, April, 1893, ^ 530, 1800, ii., 33. 
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and conquerors had their eunuchs. Alexander the Great had his celebrated 
eunuch, Bagoas, and 2fero, his Sponis, etc, Chevers-®® says that the manu- 
facture of eunuchs still takes place in the cities of Delhi, Lucknow, and 
Rajpootana. So skilful are the traveling cunuch-raakers that tlieir mortality 
is a small fraction of one per cent. Their method of operation is to encircle 
the external genital organs with a tight ligature, and then sweep them off at 
one stroke. He also remarks that those who retain their penises are of but 
little value or trusted. He divided the Indian eunuchs into three classes : 
those born so, those with a penis but no testicles, and those minus both testi- 
cles and penis. Curran “ describes the traveling eunuch-makers in Central 
India, and remarks upon the absence of death after the operation, and invites 
the attention of g)’necologists and operators to the successful, though crude, 
methods used. Curran says that, except those who are degraded by prac- 
tices of sexual perversions, these individuals are vigorous bodily, shrewd, and 
sagacious, thus proving the ancient descriptions of them. 

Jamieson'' recites a description of the barbarous methods of making 
eunuchs in China. The operators follow a trade of eunuch-making, and keep 
it in their families from generation to generation ; they receive the monetary 
equivalent of about $8.64 for the operation. The patient is grasped in a semi- 
prone position by an assistant, while two others hold the legs. After exci- 
sion the wounded parts are bathed three times with a hot decoction of peppei'- 
pods, the wound is covered vdth paper soaked in cold water, and bandages 
applied. Supported by two men the iKitient is kept walking for two or three 
hours and then tied down. For three days he is allowed nothing to drink, 
and is not allowed to pass his urine, the urethra being filled with a pewter 
plug. It generally takes about one hundred days for the wound to heal, and 
two per cent, of the cases are fatal. There is nocturnal incontinence of urine 
for a long time after the operation. 

Examples of castration because of excessive cupidity, etc., — a most 
unwarranted operation, — are quite rare and are usually found among ecclesias- 
tics. The author of “ Faustin, or le Si6cle Philosophique,” remarked that 
there were more than 4000 castrated individuals among the ecclesiastics and 
others of Italy. The virtuous Pope Clement XIV. forbade this practice, 
and describes it as a terrible abuse j but in spite of the declaration of the 
Pope the cities of Italy, for some time, still continued to contain great nuinbei's 
of these victims. In France an article was inserted into the penal code 
providing severe punishment for such*^ mutilations. Fortunately castration 
for the production of “ castrata,” or tenor singers, has almost fallen into dis- 
use. Among the ancient Egj’ptians and Persians amputation of the virile 
member was inflicted for certain crimes of the nature of rape. 

Castration as a religious rite hqs played a considerable role. Vith all 
their might the Emperors Constantine and Justinian opposed the delirious 

“ 055, April, 1880. b 476, 1877, ii., 123. 
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religion of the priests of Cybelo, ami remlcrecl tlieir offence equivalent to 
honiicicle. At the annual festivals of the Pliiygian Goddess Amina (Agdis- 
tis) it was the custom of young men to make eunuchs of themselves with 
sharp shells, and a similar rite was recorded among Phoenicians. Brinton 
names severe self-mutilators of this nature among the ancient Mexican priests. 
Some of the Hottentots and indigenous Australians enforced semicastration 
about the age of eight or nine. 

The Skoptzies, religious castrators in liussia, arc possibly the most fa- 
mous of the people of this description. The Kussian government has con- 
demned members of this heresy to hard labor in Siberia, but has been unable 
to extinguish flic sect. Polikan, Privy Counsel of the government, has ex- 
haustively considered this subject. Articles have appeared in Le Progrfis 


Medical, Dcccmher, 1876, 
and there is an account in 
the St. Louis Clinical Rec- 
ord, 1877— 78. The name 
Skoptzy means “the cas- 
trated, ”and they call them- 
selves the “ "White Doves.” 
They arose about 1767 
from the Khlish or flagel- 
lants. Paul I. caused Sseli- 
wanow, the true founder, 
to return from Siberia, and 
after seeing him had him 
confined in an insane asy- 
lum. After an interview, 
Alexander I. transferred 










FJr. 232.— Mutilated pcnital org-ins of a mnlo Skoptzy. 


A' •• -- • 

him to a hospital. Later 

the Councillor of State, Jclansky, converted by Sscliwanow, set the man free, 
and soon the Skoptzies were all through Russia and even at the Court, The 
principal argument of these people is the nonconformity of orthodox believers, 
especially the priests, to the doctrines professed, and they contrast the lax morals 
of these persons with the chaste lives, the abstinence from liquor, and the con- 
tinual fasts of the “ White Doves.” For the purpose of convincing novices 
of the Scriptural foundation of their rites and belief they are referred to Mat- 
thew xix., 12 : “and there be eunuchs which have made themselves for the 
kingdom of Heaven's sake,” etc. ; and Mark ix., 43-47 j Luke xxiii., 29 : 
“blessed are the barren,” etc., and others of this nature. As to the opera- 
tion itself, pain is represented as voluntary mart)^rdom, and persecution as 
the struggle of the spirit of darkness with that of light. They got persons 
to join the order by monetary offers. Another method was to take into 
service young boys, who soon became lost to society, and lied with effrontery 
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and obstinacy. They had secret methods of communicating with one another, 
and exhibited a passion for riches, a fact that possibly accounts for their ex- 
tended influence. The most perfect were those “ worthy of mounting the white 
horse,” the “ bearers of the Imperial seal,” who M'crc deprived of the testicles, 
penis, and scrotum. The operation of castration among these people was per- 
formed at one stroke or at two different times, in the former case one cicatrix 
being loft, and in the latter two. The greater number — those who had sub- 
mitted to the “ firet purification,” conferring upon them the “ lesser seal ” — had 
lost testicles and scrotum. These people arc said to have lost the “ keys of 
hell,” but to retain the “ key of the abyss ” (female genitals). As instiu- 

ments of excision the hot iron, 
pieces of glass, old wire, sharpened 
bone, and old razors are used. 
Only nine fatal cases resulting 
from the operation arc known. 
At St. Petereburg Liprandi knew 
a rich Skoptzy who constantly kept 
girls — mostly Germans — for his 
own gratification, soon after having 
entered into the “fiiret purifica- 
tion.” Few of them were able to 
remain with him over a year, and 
they always returned to their homes 
with health irretrievably lost. 
Women members of the order do 
not have their ovaries removed, 
but mutilation is practised upon 
the external genitals, the mainmie, 
and nipples. The firat ablation 
is obtained by applying fire or caustics to the nipples, the second b)’ amputa- 
tion of the breasts, one or both, the Ihiixl by diverse gashes, chiefly across the 
breast, and the fourth by resection of the nvmpha) or of the nymphaj and 
clitoris, and the superior major Labia, the cicatrices of which would deform 
the vulva. Figure 232 represents the appearance of the external genital 
organs of a male Skoptzy after mutilation ; Figure 233 those of a female.® 
Battey ** speaks of Skoptzies in Boumauia who numbered at the time of 
report 533 pereons. They came from Eussia and prsictised the same cere- 
monies as the heretics there. 

® 653, Dec. 23, 1876. b 17 c, Dec., 1873, xi., 483. 



Fig 233 —Mutilated genital organs of a female Sfcoptzjr. 
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Scliaeffer® speaks of hypertrophied mamniBB in a girl of fourteen, the right 
breast weighing 3900 grams (136i oz.) and the right 3500 grains (122i oz.). 
Hamilton’’ reports a case of hypertrophied glands in a woman of thirty-two, 
which, within the short space of a year, reached the combined weight of 52 
pounds. They were successfully excised. Velpeau, Billroth, and Labar- 
racque have reported instances of the removal "of enormously hypertrophied 
mainmie. In 1886 Speth of Munich described a hyiiei^trojiliy of the right 
breast which increased after every pregnancy. At the age of twentj’-six the 
woman had been five times pregnant in the space of a little over five years, 
and at this time tlie right breast Innig down to the anterior superior spine of 
the ilium. It weighed 20 pounds, and its greatest circumference M-as 25 

inches. There was no milk in this 
breast, although the left was in per- 
fect lactation. This ease was one of 
pure hypertrophy and not an exam- 
ple of fibro-adenoma, as illustrated by 
Billroth. "Warren figures a case of 
diffused hypertrojdiy of the breast 
which was operated on by Porter 
(Fig. 234). The right breast in its 
largest circumference measured 38 
inches and from the chest-wall to the 
nipple was 17 inches long, the cir- 
cumference at the base being 23 
inches ; the largest circumference of 
the left breast was 28 inches j its 
length from the chest-wall to the 
nipple was 14 inches, and its circum- 
ference at the base 23 inches. The 
sldn was edematous and thickened. 
Throughout both breasts were to bo 
felt hardened movable masses, the size of oranges. Microscopic examina- 
tion showed the growth to be a diffused intracanalicular fibroma. A pecu- 
liar case was presented before the Faculty at Montpellier.'’ The patient was 
a young girl of fifteen and a half years. After a cold bath, just as the 
menses were appearing, it was found that the breasts were rapidly increasing 
in size j she was subsequently obliged to leave service on account of their 
increased size, and finally the deformity was so great as to eompel her to keep 
from the public view. The circumference of the right breast was 94 cm. and of 
the left 105 cm.; the pedicle of the foimer measured 67 cm. and of the latter 
69 cm.; only the slightest vestige of a nipple remained. Removal was advo- 
cated, as applications of iodin had failed ; bnt she would not consent to opera- 
“ 2G1, 1893. b 450 , March 9, 1895. c 672, Nov. 11, 1878. 
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tion. For eight years the hypertrophy remained constant, but, despite this fact, 
she found a luisband. After marriage the breasts diminished, but she was 
.unable to suckle cither of her three children, the breasts becoming turgid but 
never lactescent. The hypertrophy dimini.'^hed to such a degree that, at the 
age of thirty-two, Avhen again pregnant, the circumforence of the right breast 
was only 27 cm. and of the left 33 cm. Even thus reduced the breasts descended 
almost to the navel. When the woman was not pregnant they were still less 
voluminous and seemed to consist of an immensi* mass of wrinkled, flaccid 
skin, traversed by onormons dilated and varico>!e blood-vessels, the mammary 
glands themselves being almost entirely ab.<cnt. 

Diffuse hypertrophy of the brca.st is occasionally seen in the male subject. 
In one case reported from the Westminster Hospital in Tiondon, a man of 


sixty, after a violent fall on the 
chest, suffered enormous enlarge- 
ment of the mammas, and afterward 
atrophy of the testicle and loss of 
sexual desire. 

The.names goiter, struma, and 
bronchocele arc applied indiscrim- 
inately to all tumors of the thyroid 
gland } there are, however, several 
distinct varieties among them that 
are true adenoma, Avhich, therefore, 
deserves a place here. According 
to Warren,® Wolfler gives the fol- 
lowing classification of thyroid 
tumors: 1. Hypertrophy of the 
thyroid gland, which is a compara- 
tively rare disease ; 2. Fetal aden- 
oma, Avhich is a formation of gland 
tissue from the remains of fetal 



structures in the gland j 3. Gelatin- Fig. 235 .-crstic goiter (Wnnen). 


ous or interacinous adenoma, which 

consists in an enlargement of the acini by an accumulation of colloid mateiial, 
and an increase in the interacinous tissue by a growth of round cells. It is this 
latter form in Avhich cysts are frequently found. The accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 235) pictures an extreme case of cystic goiter shown by Warren. A strange 
feature of tumors of the thyroid is that pressure-atrophy and flattening of the 
trachea do not take place in proportion to the size of the tumor. A small tumoi 
of the middle lobe of the gland, not larger that a hen’s egg, will do more damage 
to the trachea than Avill a large tumor, such as that shown by Senn, after Bi uns 


« Surgical P.athology and Tlierapeutics, by J. C. Warren, Philadelphia, 1895, 

The Pathology and Snigic.nl Treatment of Tumors, by N. Senn, Philadelphia, 1895. 
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si/c from that of a small orange to that of a pin’s head j from the thoracic 
wall over the lower true ribs of the right side was situated a lai’ge pendulous 
tumor, which hung down as far as the upper third of the thigh (Fig. 238). 
lie said that it had always been as long as this, but had lately become 
thicker, atul two months previously the skin over the lower part of the tumor 
had ulcerated. This large tumor was successfully removed ; it consisted of 
filtrou-! tis-suc, with large veins running in its substance. The excised mass 
weighwl pounds. The patient made an early recovery.' 

Keloids arc fibromata of the true skin, which may develop spontaneously 
or in a sear. Although the distinction of true and false keloid has been 
rnadt', it is generally discai-dcd. According to Hchra a true typieil keloid is 
found once in every 2000 cases of skin-disease. It is, however, particularly 
the fal-^e keloid, or keloid arising from cicatrices, with which we have, mostly 
to deal. This tumor may arise from a scar in any portion of the body, and at 
any age. There seems to be a disimsition in certain families and individuals 
to keloid-formations, and among negroes keloids are quite common, and ofteti 
of remarkable size and conformation. The form of injury causing the cicatrix 
i-^ no factor in the production of keloid, the sting of an insect, the prick of a 
nee<lle, and even the wearing of ear-rings having been frequent anises of 
keloid-formations among the negro race. Collins " describes a negress of ninety 
(I'^ig. 2.30), horn of African parents, who exhibited multiple keloids produced 
by diverse injuries. At fourteen she atos burned over her breasts by running 
again.it a shovelful of hot coals, and several months later small tumors aj)- 
peared, which never suppurated. When a young girl a tumor was removed 
from the front of her neck by operation, and cicatricial tumors then spread 
like a band eneireling one-half her neck. There were keloids over her 
seajiula', which followed the application of blisters. On her back, over, and 
following the direction of the ril)s, were growths attributed to the wound« 
(.auiiod by a Hogging. This case was quite remarkable for the jircdisjiosition 
shown to keloid at an early age, and the variety of factors in causation. 

About Duhring had under his observation at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital a negro whose neck was encircled by enormous keloids, which, although 
black, otherwise resembled tomatoes. A jdiotograjdi of this remarkal)le (a«e 
(Fig. 240) was published in Philadelphia in 1870.'’ 

-V lipoma i- a tJimor ecuHisting of adipn.ie tissue. When then* i^^ much 
librou- li— ue in the tumor it is niiich firmer, and ia known .ns a fil)rn-li)v)ma. 
I5nmder‘' describe.- a young native of Manchuria, Xorth China, from whom 
he iviuovchI a film»-lipomn weighing *50 ])Ounda. The grf)Wth had progre.'a- 
ively cnl.'irgal for eleven years, and at the time of extirpation hung aa an 
enonnotia iiiaa< fnmi Iwiuath the left scajmla. In operating the tumor had 
to be .‘•wung on a brom (Fig. 241). The hemorrhage was .“light and the 
jutifiit waa di-ehargnl in five dav.“. 

» “tw, Oi t.. l?-0. t. C3J, 1570. 
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The tnie lipoma must be distinguished from diffuse accumulations of fat 
in different parts of the body in the same way that fibroma is distinguished from 

elephantiasis. Circiunscribed lipoma 

. 1 . , ■ appears as a lobulated soft tumor, more 

r\ X ' ^ or less movable, lying beneath the skin. 

p\\ \ ' It sometimes reaches enormous size and 

V \ • /. V assumes the shape of a pendulous tumor. 

4 • * Diffuse lipoma, occurring in the 

^ i, . ■ • / often gives the patient a gro- 

y*.^ tesque and peculiar appearance (Fig. 

^ generally found in men 

\y}! • / addicted to tlifi use of alcohol, and 

I 


Fig. 214.— Uncliondroma ct tbc thumb (Wiirrcn), 

oceui's bchveen thirty-five and 
forty-five years of age; in no 
cat-e has general obesity been de- 
scribed. In one of ]\Iadchuig’s 
cases ,1 large lobe extended 
downward over the clavicle. 

Tlie growth has been found be- 
tween the laivn.v and the phar- 
ynx. Black" reports a I'emark- . 
able case of fatty tumor in a 
child one year and five montlis feo 
old which filled the whole ab- 
dominal cavity, weighing nine 
poniul.s and two ounces. Cbi- 
pault'’ mentions a case of lipo- 
ma of the parietal region, ob- 
served by Hotter. Tliis mon- 
.rtrons groulh (Fig. 243) was 
three feet thivc inches long, 
ile.<cending to the knees. It 
h.id it.-! origin in tlio loft parietal 
region, and was covered by the 
skin of the whole left side of % 215.- 
tlie face and forehead. The 
left ear was plainly visible in the n 25 per 
Chondroma, or enchondroma, is a 

" 209, 1678, i., .J81. 
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■Lad twenty years of age with maltlple chondroaiata 
(after Stcudcl), 

third of the groudh. 
cartilaginous tumor occurring princi- 
•* La 5Kd. Modenic, Dec. 11| 1893' 
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pilly where cartilage is normally found, but sometimes in regions containing 
no cartilage. Encliondroma 
may be composed of osteoid 
tissue, such as is found in the 
ossifying callous between the 
bone and the periosteum, and, 
according to Virchow, then 
takes tlie name of osteochon- 
droma. Virchow has divided 
chondromata into two forms — 
those which he calls ecchon- 
dromata, which grow from car- 
and those tliat grow in- 
Icntly from cartilage, or 
the enchondromata, which lat- 
ter are in the great majority. 

Encliondroma is often found 
on the long bones, and very 
frequently upon the bones of 
the hands or on the nietatansal bone.«. Figure 244 represents an encliondroma 

of the thumb. Multiple enchondromata 
(Fig. 245) are most peculiar, and may 
attain enormous sizes. "Whittaker " 
dascribes a fanner of forty who e.x- 
hibited peculiar tumors of the fingei’s, 
which he calls multiple ostcoecchon- 
dromata. His fiunily history was nega- 
tive. He stated that at an early age 
he received a stroke of lightning, which 
rendered him unconscious for some time. 
He knows of nothing else that could be 
ill possible relation with his present 
condition. Nine months after this ac- 
cident there iras noticed an enlargement 
of the middle joint of the little finger, ^ 
and about the same time an enlarge- 
ment on the middle finger. Gradually 
all the joints of the light liand became 
involved. The enlargement increased 
so diat at the age of twelve they Avere 
of the size of ivalnuts, and at this time 
the patient began to notice the same process developing in the left hand, 
a International Med. M.agazine, P]iiJ.ideIpliia, Feb., 1894 . 



Fig. 247.— Ilyalino cnohoBdroma of the sciipula 
(AVarren). 




Fig. 24C — Fiionnoua flbroma groirlug from the parotid icgion. 
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The groAvths continued to develop, new nodules appearing, until the fingers 
presented the appearance of nodulated potatoes. 



Fig. 248.~Exostoses of Tarlous dimeasioDs 
(Pienet), 

Banvell “ had a case of a girl 


One of the most frequent of the fibro- 
cartila^nous tumors is the “ mixed carti- 
laginous" tumor of Paget, Avhich gixiws 
in the interstitial tissnes of the parotid 
gland, and sometimes attains enormous size. 
JIatas® presented the photograph of a 
negress having an enormous fibroma grow- 
ing fi'om the left pai'otid region (Fig. 246) j 
and there is a photograph of a similar case 
in the Mutter Museum of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelifiiia. 

The hyaline enchondroma is of slow 
growth, but may at times assume immense 
proportions, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration (Fig. 247), given by War- 
ren, of a patient in whom the growth was 
in the scapula. 

In 1824 there is quoted** the descrip- 
tion of a peculiar growth which, though 
not definitely described, may be spoken of 
here. It was an enormous encysted tumor, 
springing from the cla^^cle of a Veronese 
nobleman. Contrary to general e.vpecta- 
tions it was successfully removed by Por- 
talupi, a surgeon of Venice. It weighed 
57 pounds, being 204 inches long and 30 
inches in circumference. It is said this 
tumor followed the reception of a wound. 

Among the benign bone tumors are 
exostoses— homologous outgrowths differ- 
ing from hj-pertrophies, as they only in- 
volve a limited part of the circumference. 
When developmental, originating in child- 
hood, the outgrowths may be found on any 
part of the skeleton, and upon many and 
generally symmetric parts at the same 
time, as is shown in Figure 248. 
with 38 exostoses. Erichsen '* mentions a 


young man of twenty-one witli 15 groups of sj’mmetric exostoses m 


vaiious portions of the body; they were spong)’’ or cancellous in nature. 


* 593, Feb., 1894. b 476, 18S4, 26. 


c 476, 1861, ii., 446. 476, 1860. 
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Hartmann “ shows two cases of multiple exostoses (Fig. 249), both in males, 
and universally distributed over tlie body. 

Macland of the French navy ^ describes an affection of the bones of the 



face known as anakhre or goundron (gros-nez). It is so common that 
about one per cent, of tlie natives of certain villages on the Ivor}' Coast, 
West Africa, are subject to it. As a rule tlie earliest symptoms in child- 
hood are : more or less 
persistent headache, par- 
ticularly frontal, sanguine- 
ous and punilent discharge 
from the nostrils, and the 
formation of symmetric 
swellings the size of an 
almond in the region of 
the nasal processes of the 
superior maxilla. The 
cartilage does not seem to 
be involved, and, although 
it is not so stated, the nasal 
duct appeals to remain in- 
tact. The headache and discharge continue for a year, and the swelling con- 
tinually increases through life, although the ^'mptoms gradually disappear, tlie 

** Arcliiv fiir Kliuisclie Cliiruigie. Berlin, 1S93. ** Quoted 221, 1695, i., 121 <. 

49 



W 

V 

Fig. 2o0.— Gros-nc* (Macland). 
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skin not becoming involved, and no pain being pi'cscnt. It lias been noticed 
in young chimpanzees. The illustration (Fig. 250) represents a man of forty 
who sulfercd from the disease since puberty. Pressure on the eyeball had 
started and the native said he expected that in two years he would lose his 
sight. Figure 251 shows an analogous condition, called by Hutchinson sym- 
metric osteomata of the nasal processes 
of the maxilla. His patient was a native 
of Great Britain. 

Among neuromata, multiple neuro- 
fibroma is of considerable interest, 
chielly for the extent of general involve- 
ment. Accowling to Sonn,Hcusiiigor re- 
cords the case of a sailor of twenty-three 
in whom all the nerves were alfectcd by 
numerous nodular enlargements, ^"ot 
a nerve in the entire body was found 
normal. The enlargement was caused 
by increase in the connective tissue, the 
axis-cylindei's being normal. In this 
case there was neither pain nor tender- 
ness. Prudden reports the ease of a 
girl of twenty-five who, during convalescence from variola, became paraplegic, 
and during this time multiple neuromata appeared. At the ])ostmortcm more 
than a thousand tumors were found affecting not only the peripheral branches 
and the sympathetic, but also the cranial nerves and the pncumogastric. 
Under tlic microscope these tumors showed an increase in the intcrfiiscicular 
a« well as perivascular fibers, but the nerve-fibers were not increased in size 



or numher. Virchow collected 30 crises of nndtijde neurofd)romata. In 
one ea=e he found 500, in anotlier from 800 to 1000 tuinora. 

Flexiform neuroma is alwavs consrcnital, and is found most frequenth 
in the tempond region, the neck, and the .sides of the face, but almost ain 
jKirt of the body may be alfectcd. Christot reports bvo cases in which the 



rip ni.— Syinnictrlc o'itmiuiita of the nasal pro- 
eo'c.of llicMtjicrlor maxilla (aAcr Hutchinson). 
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tumors were located upon the check and the iicch. Czerny observed a case 
in which the tumor involved the lumbar plexus. Quoted by Senn, Campbell 
de Morgan met with a plexiform neuroma of the niusculo-spiral nem and its 
branches (Fig. 252). The patient was a young lady, and the tumor, which 
was not painful, had undergone myxomatous degeneration. 

Neuroma of the vulva is a pathologic curiosity. Simpson reports a case 



Fig. 25».— Plexiform neurofibroma (Tictae). 


in which the tumor was a painful nodule situated near the urinary meatus. 
Kennedy mentions an instance in which the tumor appeared as extremely 
tender tubercles. 

Tietze“ describes a woman of twenfy-seven who exhibited a marked type 
of plexiform neurofibroma (Fig. 253). The growth was simpl} excised 
and recovery was promptly effected. 

a Archiv fur klinisclie Cliirurgie, Berlin, 1893. 
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Varicose veins sometimes become so enlarged and distorted as to simu- 
late the appearance of one vaiicose tumor. Adams “ describes a curious case 
of congenital dilatation of the aiteries and veins in the right lo^\cr limb, 

accompanied by an anastomosis v ith the 
interior of the os calcis. The affected 
thigh cveeeded the other in sire by one- 
thiid, all the veins being immensely 
swelled and distorted. The arteries were 
also distorted and could be felt pulsating 
all over the limb. The patient died at 
thirty fiom rupture of the aneuiysm. 

Abbe shows a peculiar aneurysmal 
varix of the finger in a boy of nine (Fig. 
258). "When a babe the patient had, on 
the doisum of the little finger, a small 
nevu"?, \\hich was quiescent foi many 
yeais. He received a deep cut at the 
base of tlie thumb, and immediately after 
this accident the nevus began to enlaige 
lapldly. But for the local aneuiysmal 
till ill at the point of the scar the condition Mould have been diagnosed as 
angioma, but as a bruit could be heard over the entire mass it Mas called an 
aneui}snial varix, because it M'as believed there Mas a connection betueen a 




Fig 2o9 —Cirsoid tumor of the eir before and ifter opcntioQ 


rather laige arten and a vein close to the mass. Tlieie is a cuiious case 
reported ® of ciisoid tumor of the ear of a boy of thirteen. Figure 259 shoMS 
die appearance befoie and after operation. 

® 491, 1858,1 , 189 1* 150, MiifcIi, 1894 c Rev m^d de H Suisse Rom ,Nov 20,189- 
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Jessop" records a remarkable case of multiple aneurysm. This case 
was particularly interesting as it was accompanied by a postmortem exami- 
nation. P 3 ^e-Smitli*> reports an extremely interesting case in ^^hich death 
occurred from traumatic aneurysm of an aberrant subclavian arterv. The 
patient fell from a height of 28 feet, lost eonsciou'sness for a few minutes, but 
soon recovered it. There was no evidence of any fiactuie, but the man suf- 
fered greatly from dyspnea, pain between the >'houldor«s, and collapse. The 
breath-sounds on auscultation and the difficulty in "U allowing led to the 
belief that one of the bronchi was blocked by the pressure of a hematoma. 
Dyspnea continued to increase, 
and eighteen days after admis- 
sion the man was in great dis- 
tress, very little air entering the 
chest. He had no pulse at the 
right wrist, and Pye-Smith was 
unable to feel either the tempoial 
or carotid beats on the right side, 
although these vessels were felt 
pulsating on the left side. Larjm- 
gotomy was done with tlie hope 
of removing a foreign body, but 
the man died on the tenth day. 

A postmortem examination dis- 
closed the existence of an aber- 
rant right subclavian artery in 
the posterior mediastinum, and 
tliis was the seat of a traumatic 
aneurysm that had ruptured into 
tlie esophagus. 

Relative to the size of an 
aneurysm, V arren ® reported a 
case of the abdominal aorta which 
commenced at the origin of the 
celiac axis and passed on to the 
surfaces of the psoas and iliac muscles, descending to the middle of the thish. 
The total length of the aneui^’sm was 19 inches, and it measured 18 inches in 
circumference. 

A peculiar sequence of an aortic aneurysm is perforation of tlie rter- 
num or rib. Webb “ mentions an Irish woman who died of aneury-m of tlie 
aorta, whicli had perforated the sternum, the orifice being plugged by a large 
clot. He quotes 17 similar cases which lie lias collected as occuiiing from 

« 476, November 17, 1894. ^ Qn.arterly Medical Journal, Apnl, 189o 

® England Q. J. Med. and Sc., Boston, 1842-43, i., 256. ^ 124, Oct., 1894. 



Tig 260— Enoruiouniturinotimioi ("Nlclntyre). 
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1749 to 1S74, and notes that one of the patients lived seven Aveeks after tlie 
rupture of the aneurysmal sac. 

Large Uterine Tumors. — ^Before the meeting of the American Medical 
Association held in 'Washington, D. C., 1891, McIntyre® reported a ease of 
great interest. The patient, a -woman of thirty-eight, five feet 5 J inches in 
hciglit, coaree, V'itli niaseuline features, liaving hair on her upper lip and chin, 
and weighing 199i pounds, was found in a poor-house in Trenton, Missouri, 
on November 26, 1890, suffering from a colossal growth of the abdomen. 

The accompanying illustration 
is from a photograph Avhich 
Avas taken at tlie time of the 
first inteiwiew (Fig. 260). 
The measurements made at the 
time AA'ere as folloAA's : circum- 
ference at the largest part, 
just below the umbilicus, 50 
inches ; circumference just be- 
low the mamiuffi, 35 inches ; 
from the xiphoid cartilage to 
thes 5 'mphysis pubis, 32 inchc.«, 
not including the appendiitu, 
which is shoAvn in the picture. 
Percussion suggested a fluid 
AA'ithin a sac. The uterus Avas 
diuAA'n up to the extent of from 
12 to 14 inches. Tlie Avonian 
AA’alkcd AA’ith great difficulty 
and Avith a AA'addling gait, 
bending far baclcAvanl the 
better to keep “ the center of 
gravity Avithin the base,” and 
to enable her to sustain the 
enormous Avcight of the abdo- 
men. She AA'as compelled to 
pas*! her urine Avhilc standing. Attempts had been made six and two years 
before to tap this AA’oniau, but only a Icav drops of blood followed soA’cral 
thrusts of a laige trocai'. A diagnosis Avas made of multilocular ovarian cyst 
or edematous invoma of the uterus, and on the inorningf of December <, 
1890, an operation Avas performed. An incision 14 inches in length AVas 
first made in the linca alba, beloAV the umbilicus, and aftcrAA'aitl extended up 
to the xiphoid cjirtilagc. The hemorrhage from the abdominal AA’all Avas 
\*cry free, and the eiAormou'ily distended a'csscIs required the application of a 
“ 'We.stcrn Slediral Jouni.'il, Fort Scott, Ksin., Jnn., 1894. 



I'lg 281.— Uterine fibronm (EaMman). 
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large number of pressure-forceps. Adhesions were found almost evciy where, 
the most difficult to manage being those of the liver and diaphragm. The 
broad ligaments and Fallopian tubes were ligated on cither side, the tumor 
turned out, the thick, heavy pedicle transfixed and ligated, and the enormous 
growth cut away. After operation the woman was immediately placed on 
platform scales, and it was found that she had lost 93i- pounds. Unfortunately 
the patient developed symptoms of septicemia and died on the fifth day. In 
looking over the literature on this 
subject McIntyre found no mention 
of any solid tumor of this size hav- 
ing been removed. On April 18, 

1881, Keith, late of Edinburgli, now 
of London, successfully removed an 
edematous myoma, together with the 
uterus, which was 42 pounds in 
weight. In a recent work Tait “ re- 
marks that the largest uterine myoma 
which he ever removed weighed 68 
pounds, and adds that it grew after 
the menopause. McIntyre believes 
that his tumor, weighing 93| pounds, 
is the largest yet reported. East- 
man ** reports the removal of a fibroid 
tumor of the uterus weighing 60 
pounds. The patient recovered from 
the operation (Fig. 261). 

It is quite possible for afibrocyst 
of the uterus to attain an enormous 
size, equaling the ovarian cysts. 

Stockard ® describes an instance of 
this nature in a negress of fifty, tlie 
mother of several children. About 
twelve year’s before a cyst in the 
right iliac region was tapped. The 
woman presented the following ap- 
pearance (Fig. 262) : The navel hung below her knees, and the skin near 
the umbilicus resembled tliat of an elephant. The abdomen in its largest cir- 
cumference measured 68 inches, and 27 inches from the ensiform cartilage to 
the umbilicus. The umbilicus was five inches in diameter and three me lea m 
length. Eight gallons and seven pints of fluid were removed by tapping, much 
remaining. The whole tumor weighed 135 pounds. Death from exliaustion 

followed on the sixth day after tlie tapping. 

^ “Diseases of Women and Alidoininal Sui]gery,” i., 187. 

No. Amer. Piact., Sept., 1893, 387. 



Fig.202.— Fibrocystof tlic uterus, weigliing 135 pounds 
(Stocbnrd). 


c 538, Ang. 16, 1884. 
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OvariaQ cysts, of which i^’ far the greater niimhrr nrr of tlio glniuhiinr 
%'nricty, fonn extremely largo ttimom ; owriaH drop^icH of enormoHs <liiiK>iw 
PtoiiB arc rcconlctl rc]>cutc<Uy thnnighoiit medical litcmtnrc. Amni^ (he 
older writcfii l^onl * n]oiitio»<i ni] inafimcc nf ovimmi dmpy from which, hy 
repeated operatiouB, 2TS(! pints of srutcr n'crc drawn. Alnrtincatt^descrilMs 
a rcmnrkuble cnBC of tw’oiity-ftve years' dnration, in w*hich 80 ])nmecnte!t(S 
were performed and 6G80 {dnts of fluid WTre wdthdmwn. In one year alone 
495 pints \s‘crc withdrawn. To^lti* mentions un o\’nriau tumor wc^liing 



)1c so.— Lnrefi ntirlAn cf'l. iri4,i)ilB,* } IS (V, Y. Uia. Juunial). 


100 pounds, hlnmnd siwiilw of »n ovimmi eyid fn>m which, in ten monllis, 
427 iHuiiids of fluid were withdrawn. 'J'licro arc old rwsmh* of tiilwd cyds 
U’wghing in'cr 100 ]mtindH. 3?ominiHl‘‘s|»cnhp of an ovarj’ degenerating Inin 
a seirrhutts mass weigliing 55 iKiunds. Among rcci'nl o}wrutious llviddon * 
<lc.«crilK?s the reimu'nl of an ovarian cwt whicli wciglicd 1 52 pcmmlp, death 
rcsMiltiiig. ITclniuth^ ntentions an o>’ariun o)'st from which, in 12 tajijilngsv 

"SSJ, H.,No. M »*fi2»,]W8, m. 

• KA(vn1la ]>nRia o( cct.. Na 1. <>.1(13 , 360. 

c BUT. Fek 8, 1890 f irnmieojwth. Jenr. of Obstet., N. \\ IWl-W. 
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659 pounds of fluid were withdrawn. Delivery was effected by instrumental 
aid. Tlie tumor of 70 pounds was removed and death followed. McGilli- 
cuddy * mentions a case of ovarian cyst containing 132 pounds of fluid. The 
patient was a woman of twenty-eight whose abdomen at the umbilicus meas- 
ured 69 inches in circumference and 47 inches from the sternum to the pubes. 
Before tlie operation the great tumor hung down as far as the knees, the 
abdominal wall cliafing the thighs. Figure 263 shows tlie appearance of 
a large ovarian cyst weighing 149 pounds. Tlie emaciation of the subject 
is particularly noticeable. Reifsnyder ** describes a native Chinese woman 
affected witli an ovarian tumor seen at the j\Iargarct Williamson Hospital at 
Shanghai. She was four feet eight inches in height, and twenty-five years of 
age. The tumor had been growing for six years until the circumference at 
the umbilicus measured five feet 
7| inches; 88 quarts of fluid 
were drawn off and the woman 
recovered. In the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia, there 
are photographs (Figs. 264 and 
265) of this case, with an in- 
scription saying that the patient 
was a young Chinese woman 
who measured but four feet 
eight inches in height, while her 
girth was increased by an ova- 
rian cyst to five feet inches. 

The tumor was removed and 
weighed 182i pounds; it con- 
tained 22 gallons of fluid. Fig- 
ure 265 shows the appearance of 
the woman t>vo months after the 
operation, when the girth was reduced to normal. Stone ® performed ovariotr 
omy on a girl of fifteen, removing a tumor "weigliing 81 pounds. Ranney 
speaks of the successful removal of a unilocular tumor weighing 95 pounds ; 
and Wall® tells of a death after removal of an ovarian tumor of the same 
weight. Eodensteinf portrays (Fig. 266) the appearance of a patient of 
forty-five after death from au enoi'mous glandular ovaiian c} stoma. le 
tumor was three feet high, covered the breasts, extended to the knees, an 
weighed 146 pounds. Kelly speaks of a cyst weighing 116 pounds ; Keitli » 
one of 89^ pounds; Gregoi7,‘‘80 pounds; BoerstleiV 65 pounds; Bixby, 
70 pounds"; and Alston ’'a tumor of 70 pounds removed in the second opera- 
tion of ovariotomy. 

125, April, 1895. 
f 125, 1879, xii., 315. 

j 218, 1882 . 



a 121, April, 1825. 
e 230, 1878. 

* 609, 1885. 


c 606 , 1883 . 
g 318, 1885. 


d 450, 1884. 
11703,1879. 
k667, 1871. 
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Dayot “ reports the removal of an enormous ovarian cyst from a girl of 
seventeen. The tumor had been present three ycare, but the patient and her 
family refused an operation until the size of the tumor alarmed them. 
Its largest circumference was five feet 11 inches. The distance from tlie 
xiphoid to the symphysis pubis was three feet. The tumor was covered 
with veins the size of the little finger (Fig. 267). The apex of the lieart 
was pushed to the 3d interspace and the umbilicus had disappeared. There 
were 65 quarts of a thick, brown fluid in the tumor. The patient recovered 

in t^venty-five days. 

Cullingworth of St. Thomas Hos- 
pital, London, successfully removed 
from a girl of sixteen an ovarian cyst 
weighing over 80 pounds. The p- 
tient was admitted to the hospital April 
30, 1895. She gave a history of a 
single menstruation, which took place 
in March or April, 1893, and said 
tliat in the latter month she noticed 
tliat she was growing large. She was 
tapped at Christmas, 1893, when a 
large quantity of fluid was removed, 
and again in February, 1894, and a 
third time in May, 1894, but without 
useful results. For the previous six 
months she had been almost entirely 
bedridden because of the great size of 
the tumor. There were no symptoms 
referring to the bladder and rectum. 
At the time she entered the hosjntal 
she was much emaciated, the eyes were 
sunken, and her cheeks had a livid hue. 
Tlie chest was thin and the lower ribs 
were everted; dulncss began at the 
lower border of the 3d cartilage, and the apex-beat was best felt in the 
third space. Liver-dulness began at the 4th rib cartilage in the nipple line. 
The abdomen was enormously distended, and covered by large veins running 
from below upward to the thonix. About 34 inches above the umbilicus 
there was a sulcus with its convexity dow'nwai'd. There was dulncss over the 
■whole abdomen, except at tlie sides parallel -with the lumbar spines, and a 
resonant band over the stomach. The greatest girtli was 544 inches. By 
vaginal examination the cervix was found to be pulled up and obliterated ; 
the anterior vaginal w'all ■ivas bulged downward by the tumor. On May 3d 
“ 164, Sept., 1893 ; quoted 124, 1894, xsis, 710. •’ 476, June 1, 1895. 



Fig. 265 —Same woman two months naer operation. 
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abdominal section was i)orformod. An incision ciplit inches long was made in 
the mid-line of the abdomen. A cv'^tic tumor, furincd of small cvsls in its 
ui^pcv part and of somewhat larger one'> in the lower ])art, was revealed. It 
was adherent to the abdominal wall, liver, spleen, and omentum. The adhe- 
sions were separated and the cy.sl tajipedwith a large trocar, and then the 



septa between the cy.^t.s were broken dowm with the fingers. The pedicle was 
mthor small and wa< tied in the n«ual way, and the tumor was removed. Its 
scat of origin was the left ovary. The richt ovary and the uterus were healthy, 
but poorly developed. The tumor weighed between 80 and 90 pounds, — ^the 



FJg. 267.— Large ovarian cyst In a girl of seventeen (Dayot). 


patient having weighed 170 pounds on the night before the operation, 
and 79 J pounds a week after the operation. Alarming symptoms of col- 
lapse vrere present during the night after the operation, but the patient re- 
sponded to stimulation by hypodermic injections of grain of strychnin 
and of brandy, and after the first twenty-four hours the recoveiy was unin- 
50 
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temipted. Cullingworth thinks that the most interesting points in the case 
arc : the age of the patient, the enormous size of the tumor, and the advice 
given by the surgeon Avho fimt attended the patient (insisting that no opera- 
tion should be performed). This case shows anew the uselessness of tapping 
ovarian cysts. 

In the records of enormous dropsies much matciial of interest is to be 
found, and a few of the most interesting cases on recoi'd will be cited. In the 
older times, when the knowledge of the etiolog}’’ and patholog)’ of dropsies was 
obscure, we find the records of tlie most extraordinary cases. Before the 
Koyal Society, in 1746, Glass of Oxford® read the report of a case of preter- 
natural size of the abdomen, and stated that the dropsy was due to the ab- 
sence of one kidney. The circumference of the abdomen was six feet four 
inches, and the distance from the xiphoid to the os pubis measured four feet 
i inch. In this remarkable case 30 gallons of fluid were drawn off from the 
abdomen after death. Bartholinus mentions a dropsy of 120 pounds; and 
Gockclius one of 180 pounds ; there is recorded ' an instance of a droi)sy of 149 
pounds. There is an old record ^ of a woman of fifty who had suffered from 
ascites for thirty years. She had been punctured 154 times, and each time 
about 20 pints were drawn off. During each of t^vo pregnancies she was 
punctured three or four times ; one of her children was still living. It has 
been said that there was a case in Paris of a person who was punctured 
300 times for ascites. Scott® reports a case of ascites in which 928 pints of 
water were drawn off" in 24 successive tappings, from Pebruaiy, 1777, to j\Iay, 
1778. Quoted by Hufeland, Van Wy mentions 1256 pounds of fluid being 
drawn from the abdomen of a woman in five years. Kaltschmid ^ describes 
a ease of ascites in which, in 12 paracenteses, 500 pounds of fluid were re- 
moved. In 1721 Morand reported rivo cases of ascites in one of which, by 
the means of 57 paracenteses, 970 pounds of fluid were drawn off in twenty- 
two months. In the other case 1708 pounds of fluid issued in ten months. 
There is a record of 484 pounds of “pus” being discharged during a 

dropsy.8 

The Philosophical Transactions contain the account of a case of hydro- 
nephrosis in which there were 240 pounds of water in the sac. There arc 
several cases on rccoixl in which ovarian dropsies have weighed over 100 
pound.s ; and Blanchard mentions a uterine dropsy of 80 pounds. 

The Ephcmcridcs contains an account of a case of hydrocephalus in 
which there were 24 pounds of fluid, and similar cases have been noted. 

Elliotson '' reports what he calls the largest quantity of pus from the liver 
on recoixl. Hi? patient was a man of thirri'-cight, a victim of hydatid dis- 
ease of the liver, from whom he Avithdrew one gallon of offensive material. 

» 029, 1743-50, 1030. 1* 110, i., obs., viii. c 282, 17.31, 227. 

0 Bull, lies Sciences Mid. Depart, de I’Eurc. ® 534, 1779, 440. 

^ 282, 1738, 3G1. B 452, Band iv., 601. 476, 1831-32, i., 736. 
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LieiitaiicI cites a case, reported by Blanchard, in wliicli, in a case of hydatid 
disease, the stomach contained 90 pounds of fluid. 

Ankylosis of the articulations, a rare and curious anomaly, has been 
seen in the human fetus by Richaiul, JouHn, Bird, and Becourt. Ankylosis 
of all the joints, with muscular atrophy, gives 
rise to a condition that has been popularly 
termed “ossified man.” A case of this 
nature is described,® the patient being a rafts- 
man, aged seventeen, who sutfered with inflam- 
matory symptoms of tlic riglit great toe, which 
were followed in the next ten years by pro- 
gressive involvement of all the joints of the 
extremities, and of the vortebrm and temporo- 
maxillary articulations, with accompanying 
signs of acute articular rlieumatism. At the 
age of thirty-one the pains had subsided, 
leaving him completely disabled. All the 
joints except the fingers and toes had become 
ankylosed, and from nouusage the muscles 
had atroifliied (Fig. 268). There were no 
dislocations, anesthesia, or bedsores, and the 
viscera were normal; there were apparently 
no gouty deposits, as an examination of the urine was negative. 

J. R. Bass, the well-known “ ossified man ” of the dime museums, has been 
examined by many physicians, and was quite intelligent and cheerful in spite 
of his complete ankylosis. Figure 269 represents his aj)pcarance in 1887. 

Percy'' speaks of a man named Simoorc, born in 1752, who at the age of 



Tiews). 



fifteen was afflicted with ankylosis of all the joints, and at different angles. 
He was unable to move even his jaw, and his teeth had to be extracted in order 
to supifly him with nourishment. Even his ribs were ankylosed ; his chest 
• " International Jour, of Surg., Feb., 1889. 302, iv., 245. 
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puffed up, and the breatliing was entirely abdominal. In spite of his infiraiities, 
after his pains had ceased he lived a comparatively comfortable life. His diges- 
tion was good, and his excretory functions were sufficient. The urine always 
showed phosphates, and never the slightest sign of free phosphoric acid. He 
still retained his sexual feeling, and occasionally had erections. This man 
died in 1802 at tlie age of fiftj’, asphyxia being the iwecureor of death. His 
skeleton was deposited m the Museum of the ificole de M&lecine do Paris. 
In the same Museum there w'as anotlier similar skeleton, but in this subject 
there was motion of tlie head upon the first vertebra, the lower jaw wjis intact, 
and the chavicle, arms, and some of the digits of the right hand were mov- 
.able. 

An ossified man has been recently found and exhibited to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine. He is a Eoumanian Jew of thirty who began to ossify 
twelve years ago, first up the right side of his bade, then down the left side. 
He has hardened now to the nape of the neck, his head is turned to the left, 
and the jaws are ankylosed. He can still move his arms and legs a little 
with great difficult)’. 

Akin to the foregoing condition is what is known as petrifaction or 
ossification of portions of the living human body other than the articula- 
tions. Of the older writers Hellwigius,'*'^ Horstius,^’® and Schnrig® speak 
of petrifaction of the arm. In die Philosophical Transactions there was a 
case recorded in which tlie muscles and ligaments were so extensively con- 
verted into bone that all the joints were fixed, even including the vertebras, 
head, and lower jaw. In a short time this man was, as it were, one single 
bone from his head to his knees, the only joints movable being the right 
wrist and knee. For over a centurj' there has been in the Trinity College at 
Dublin the skeleton of a man "who died about 20 miles from the city of 
Cork. The muscles about the scapula, and the doreum of the ilium (the 
glutei) were converted into great masses of bone, equal to the original muscles 
in thickness and bulk. Half of the muscles of the hips and thighs were con- 
verted into bone, and for a long time this specimen was the leading curiosity 
of the Dublin Museum.’’ In the Isle of Man, some years ago, there was a 
case of ossification which continued progressively for many years. Before 
death this man was reduced to almost a solid mass of bony substance. With 
the exception of one or two toes his entire frame was solidified. Ho was 
buried in Kirk Andreas Churchyard, and his grave was strictly guarded 
against medical men by his friends, but the body was finally secured and 
taken to Dublin by Dr. McCartney.® 

Calculi. — In reviewing the statistics of vesical calculi, the strangest 
anomalies in their size and weight have been noticed. Among the older 
M’riters the largest weights have been found. Le Cat speaks of a calculus 
weighing over three pounds, and Morand is accredited with having seen a 

« “ Lithologia,” p. 69. b 548, 1861, ii., 470. “ 548, 18G1, ii., 392. 
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Barton “ speaks of stone in the bladder in very young children. There 
is a record of a stone at one monthj** and another at three years.' Todd de- 
scribes a stone in the bladder of a cliild of sixteen months, hlay ' removed 
an enormous stone from a young girl, which had its nucleus in a brass pen- 
holder over tliree inches long. 

Multiple Vesical Calculi. — ^Usually the bladder contains a single cal- 
culus, but in a few instances a large number of stones have been found to 
coexist. According to Ashhurst, the most remarkable case on rccoKl is that 
of tlie aged Chief Justice Marshal, from whose bladder Dr. Physick of Phila- 
delphia is said to have successfully removed by latcinl litliotoniy more than 
1000 calculi. Macgregor mentions a case in which 520 small calculi coex- 
isted with a large one weighing 51 ounces.**'* There is an old record of 32 
stones having been removed from a man of eighty-one, a native of Dautzic, 
16 of which were as large as a pigeon’s egg. Kelly speaks of 228 calculi 
in the bladder of a man of seventy-three, 12 being removed before death. The 
largest weighed 111 grains. Groodrich ^ took 96 small stones from the bladder 
of a lad. Among the older records of numerous calculi Burnett mentions 70 ; 
Desault, over 200 ; the Ephemerides, 120 j 'Weickinau, over 100 ; Fahricius 
Hildaiuis, 2000 in two year’s ; and tliere is a remarkable case of 10,000 in 
all issuing from a young girl.** Greenhow* mentions 60 stones removed 
from the bladder. An older issue of The Lancet contains an account of 
lithotrity performed on die same patient 48 times. 

Occasionally the calculi are discharged spontaneously. Trioen^®'* 
mentions the issue of a calculus through a perineal aperture, and there are 
many similar cases on record. There is an old recoixi of a stone weighing 
five ounces being passed by the penis. 1 Schenck mentions a calculus perfo- 
rating the bladder and lodging in the groin. Simmons ^ reports a case in 
which a calculus passed tlirough a fistulous sore in the loins without any con- 
comitant passage of urine through the same passage. Vosberg’ mentions a 
calculus in a patent urachus ; and calculi have occasionally been known to 
pass from the umbilicus. Gourges “ mentions the spontaneous excretion of a 
five-ounce calculus ; and Thompson “ speaks of the discharge of two calculi of 
enormous size. 

Of the extravesical calculi some are tine calculi, while others are simply 
the result of calcareous or osseous degeneration. Renal and biliary calculi 
are too common to need mention here. There are some extraordinary calculi 
taken from a patient at St. Bartholomews Hospital and deposited in the 
museum of that institution. The patient was a man of thirty-eight. In the 

47G, 1890, i., 978. b 491^ jggo^ 037, c 536, 1889, i., 309. 

*1 191, 1889, 480. 0 124, 1852, xxiii., 411. f 218, 1852. B 629, 1700, 149. 

b .Tour, der Pract. Heilkunde, Hnrd.ind, c. 18, Band i., p. 115. * 490, 1837, xx., 551-53. 

1 Snininl. med. Wnlirnehm, Baud viii., p. 258. b 029, 1774, 108. 

• .5.38, 1877, xii., 600. m 462, T. viii., 351. “779, 1857-58, 295. 
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right Ividncy were found a caleulus weighing .‘hi?, ounces, about 1000 small 
calculi, and a quantity of calcareous dust. In the left kidney there was a 
calculus weighing 9-J ounce.s, be.sidcs a quantity of calcareous dust. The cal- 
culi in this ease consisted chieliy of 
phosphate of magnesium and ammo- 
nium.'' Cordier of Kansa.s City, 

]\Io., successfully removed a renal 
calculus weighing over three ounces 
from a woman of forty-two. The ac- 
companying illustration (Fig. 270) 
shows the actual size of the calculus. 

At the Universitv College IT«»s- 
pital, London, there are exhibited 
485 gall-stones that were Ibund 
postmortem in a gall-bladder. Van- 
zetti reports the removal of a pre- 
putial calculus weighing 224 
grams. Phillipe ® mentions the re- 
moval of a calculus we.ighing 50 
grams from the prepuce of an Arab 
boy of .seven. Croft ‘‘ gives an ac- 
count of some preputial calculi removed from two natives of the Solomon 
Islands by an emigrant medical oflieer in Fiji. In one case 22 small stones 
were removed, and in the other a single calculus weighing one ounce 110 
grains. Congenital phimosis is said to be very common among the natives 
of Solomon I.slands. 

In September, 1695, Bernard “ removed two stones from the meatus uri- 

narius of a man, after a lodgment of 
twenty years. Block mentions a simi- 
lar case, in which the lodgment had lasted 
tw’enty-eight years. Walton s speaks of 
a urethral calculus gradually increas- 
ing in size for fifty years. Ashbiirn^' 
shows (Fig. 271) what he considers the 
largest calculus ever removed from the 
urethra. It was 2^ inches long, and 
Fig. 271.— Urethral calculus (fall size) (Asiihurn). inclies in diameter j it was Avhite on the 

outside, very hard, and was shaped and 
looked much like a potato. Its dry weight iras 660 grains. At one end w'as 
a polished surface that corresponded with a similar surface on a smaller stone 
that lay against it ; the latter calculus was shaped like a lima bean, and 

a See 550, vol. Ivii., 77. b 243, 1844. c 662, 1843, 226. ^707, xviii., 8. 

® 629, 1700, 153. f 104, 1748, viii., 441. G 47G, 1862, i., 384. b 553 ^ Nov. 23, 1895. 




Fig 270 — Rpiml calcttliis (full ^iro) (Cordier) 
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weighed 60 grains. Hunt® speaks of eight calculi removed from the urethra 
of a boy of five. Herman and the Ephemeridcs mention cases of calculi in 
the seminal vesicles. 

Calcareous degeneration is seen in the ovary, and Peterman ’’ speaks of a 
stone in the ovary. Uterine calculi are described by Cuevas ® and Har- 
low ; tlie latter mentions that the calculus he saw \vas egg-shaped. There 
is an old chronicle of a stone taken from the womb of a woman near Trent, 
Somersetshire, at Easter, 1666, that weighed four ounces. The Ephemeridcs 
speaks of a calculus coming away with the menstrual fluid. 

Stones in the heart are mentioned by medical writera, and it is said ® that 
two stones as large as almonds were found in the heart of the Earl of Bal- 
carres. 

Moraud ^ speaks of a calculus ejected from the mouth by a woman. 

An old record says s that stones in the brain sometimes are the cause of 
convulsions. D’H6ricourt reports the case of a girl who died after six 
montlis’ suffering, whose pineal gland was found petrified, and the incredible 
size of a chicken’s egg. Blasius, Diemerbreeck, and the Ephemeridcs, speak 
of stones in the location of the pineal gland. 

Salivary calculi are well known ; they may lodge in any of the buccal 
ducts. There is a record of tlie case of a man of thirty-seven who suffered 
great pain and profuse salivation. It was found that he had a stone as large 
as a pigeon’s egg under his tongue. 

Umbilical calculi are sometimes seen, and Dean * reports such a case. 
There is a French record^ of a case of exstrophy of the umbilicus, attended 
witli abnornuil concretions. 

Aetius, Marcellus Donatus, Scaliger, and Schenck mention calculi of the 
eyelids. 

There are some extraordinary cases of retention and suppression of 
urine on record. Actual retention of urine, that is, urinary secretion passed 
into the bladder, but retention in the latter viscus by inanition, stricture, or 
otlier obstruction, naturally cannot continue any great length of time without 
mechanically rupturing the vesical walls ; but suppression of urine or abso- 
lute anuria may last an astonishingly extended jjeriod. Of the cases of 
retention of urine, Ffirfiol mentions that of a man of forty-nine who suflbivd 
absolute retention of urine for eight days, caused by tlie obstruction of a uric 
acid calculus. Cunyghame* reports a case of mechanic obstruction of the 
flow of urine for eleven days. Trapenai’d speaks of retention of urine for 
seven days. Among the older >vriters Bnrtholinus mentions ischuria last- 
ing fourteen days ; Cornarius, fourteen days ; Bhodius, fifteen days ; the Ephe- 
mcrides, ten, eleven, and twelve days. Groom™ notes a case of retention of 

“ 130, 1861, ii., 120. b obs. Med. dec., ii, c 323, 1873, ii., 3.5. ^ 218, 1870, 70. 

® 029, 1700, 153. f Pari<!, 1754. s 462, iv, 1 * 462 ^ vol. v. 1 170, 18.59. 

363, 443. k 653, 1890, 152. 1 318, 1874-75, x.\., 317. “ 318, 1885, xxxi., 734. 
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urine from laceration of the vagina during first coitus. Foucard “ reports a 
case of retention of urine in a young girl of nineteen, due to accumulation of 
the menstrual fluid behind an imperforate hymen. 

The accumulation of urine in cases of ischuria is sometimes quite exces- 
sive. De Vilde speaks of 1 6 pints being drawn off. Mazoni cites a case 
in wliicli 16 pounds of urine were retained ; and "Wilson ® mentions 16 pounds 
of urine being drawn off. Frank reports instances in which botli 12 and 
30 pounds of urine were evacuated. There is a record at the beginning of 
this century ® in which it is stated that 31 pounds of urine were evacuated in 
a case of ischuria. 

Following some toxic or tliermic disturbance, or in diseased kidneys, sup- 
pression of urine is quite frequently noticed. The older writers report some 
remarkable instances : Haller mentions a case lasting rtveuty-two weeks ; 
Domonceau,^ six months ; and Marcellus Donatus,®®® six months. 

Whitelaw ^ describes a boy of eight who, after an attack of scarlet fever, 
did not pass a single drop of urine from December 7th to December 20th, 
when rtvo ounces issued, after vesication over the kidneys. On January 2d 
two ounces more were evacuated, and no more was jjassed until the bowel 
acted regularly. On Januarj^ 5th a whole pint of urine passed ; after that 
the kidneys acted normally and the boy recovered. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to state tliat this case lasted from December 5th to January 5th, for the 
evacuations during this period were so slight as to be hardly worthy of men- 
tion. 

Lemery ^ reports observation of a monk who during eight years vomited 
periodically instead- of urinating in a natural way. Five hours before vom- 
iting he experienced a strong pain in the kidneys. The voraitns was of 
dark-red color, and had tlie odor of urine. He ate little, but drank wine 
copiously, and stated that the vomiting was salutary to him, as he suffered 
more when he missed it. 

Bryce ^ records a case of anuria of seventeen days’ standing. Butler ^ 
speaks of an individual with a single Iddney who suffered suppi’cssion of 
urine for thirteen days, caused by occlusion of the ureter by an inspissated 
thrombus". Dubuc observed a case of anuria wliich continued for seventeen 
days before the fatal issue. Fontaine* reports a case of suppression of urine 
for twenty-five days. Hunneley“ showed the kidneys of a woman who did 
not secrete any urine for a period of tavelve days, and during this time she 
had not exhibited any of the usual symptoms of uremia. Peebles “ mentions 
a case of suspension of tlie functions of the kidneys more than once for five 
weeks, the patient exhibiting neither coma, stupor, nor vomiting. Oke ® 


“ 100, XXX., 103. 463, T. xlviL, 134. « 524, ii. 

® 565, 1810. f 4G2, T. xi., 117. G 476, 1877, ii., 460. 
i South. Clinic, Bichmoud, 1881, iv., 545. 1 4i6, 1890, i., <9. 
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speaks of total suppression of urine during seven days, with complete re- 
covery j and Ptixon mentions a case in a child that recovered after five days’ 
suppression. Kusscll" reports a case of comjjlete obstructive suppression for 
twenty days followed by complete recovery. Scott and Shroff mention 
recoveiy after nine days’ suppression. 

The most persistent constipation may exist for weeks, or even months, 
with fair health. The fact seemed to be a subject of much interest to the 
older writers. De Cabalis ** mentions constipation lasting thirty-seven days ; 
Caldani, sixty-five days ; Lecheverel,® thirty-four days ; and Pomma eight 
months ; Sylvaticus, thirtj' months ; Baillie,® fifteen weeks ; BlauchaKl,"'® six 
weelvs ; Smetius,™ five months ; Trioen,'®^ three months ; Devillicrs,^ two 
years ; and Gignony,^ seven years. Eiverius mentions death following 
constipation of one month, and says that the intestines were comidctcly filled. 

Moosniau** mentions death from the same cause in sixtv davs. Prank 

» » 

speaks of constipation fram intestinal obstructions lasting for three weeks, 
and Jlanget mentions a similar case lasting tln*ee months. 

Early in the century Rfivolat reported in Marseilles an observation of an 
eminently nervous subject addicted to frequent abuse as regards diet, who had 
not had the slightest evacuation from the howel for six months. A cure 
was effected in this case by tonics, temperance, regulation of the diet, etc. 
In Tome xv. of the Commentaries of Leqjzig there is an account of a man 
who always had his stercoral evacuations on Wednesdays, and who suffered 
no evil consequences from this abnormality. This state of nftairs had existed 
from childhood, and, as the evacuations were abundant and connected, no 
morbific change or malformation seemed present. The other excretions 
were slightly in excess of the ordinarj* amount. There arc many cases of 
constipation on record lasting longer than this, but none with the same peri- 
odicity and without change in the excrement. Tommassini ‘ recoids the his- 
tory of a man of thirty, living an ordinaiy life, who became each year more 
con-tipated. Between the ages of twenty and twenty-four the evacuations 
were gradually reduced to one in eight or ten days, and at the age of hventy- 
-ix, to one eveiy twenty-two days. His leanness increased in proportion to 
hi^ constipation, and at thirty his appetite was so good that he ate as nnich as 
tw<i men. His thirst was intense, but he seci’cted urine natural in quantity 
and (piality. Nothing seemed to benefit him, and purgatives only augmented 
hi'< trouble. His feces esnne in small, haid balls. His tongue was always 
in good condition, the abdomen not enlai’ged, the pulse and temperature 
normal. 

Emily Plumley was born on June 11, 1850, with an imperforate anus, and 
lived one hundred and two days without an evacuation. During the whole 

ISrn, i..47J, phenora. Mwlica. c 4C3. July, J810. p. 74. <1 Ilml. 
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period tliere was little nausea and occasional regurgitation of tlie mothers 
milk, due to over-feeding." Cripps** mentions a man of forty-two with 
stricture of the rectum, who suffered complete intestinal obstruction for two 
months, during which time he vomited only once or twice. His appetite was 
good, but he avoided solid food. He recovered after tlie ijcrformance of jn’oe- 
totomy. 

Fleck ® rcj)orts the case of a Dutchman who, during tlie last two years, 
by some peculiar innervation of the intestine, had only five or six bow'el 
movements a year. In the intervals tlie patient passed small quantities of 
hard feces once in eight or ten days, but the amount was so small that they 
constituted no more than the feces of one meal. Two or three days before the 
principal evacuation began the patient became ill and felt uncomfortable in the 
back ; after sharp attacks of colic he would pass hard and large quantities of 
offensive feecs. He would then feel better for two or three horn’s, when there 
Avoiild be a rejietition of the symptoms, and so on until he had four or five 
motions that day. The following day he would have a slight dian’hea and 
then the bowels would return to the former condition. The principal fecal 
accumulations were in the ascending and transverse colon and not only could 
be felt but seen through the abdominal wall. The patient was well nour- 
ished and had tried every remedy without success. Finally he went to 
Marienbad where he drank freely of the watei’s and took tlie baths until the 
bowel movements occurred once in two or three days. 

There is a record ^ of a man who stated that for two years he had not 
passed his stool by the anus, but that at six o’clock each evening he voided 
feces by the mouth. His statement was corroborated by observation. At 
times the evacuation took place without effort, but was occasionally attended 
with slight jiain in the esophagus and slight convulsions. Several hours 
before the evacuation the abdomen was haixl and distended, which appearance 
vanished in the evening. In this case there was a history of an injury in the 
upper iliac region. 

The first accurate ideas in reference to elephantiasis arahum arc given 
by Rhazes, Haly-Abas, and Avicenna, and it is possibly on this account that 
the disease received the name elejihantiasis arabiim. The disease was after- 
ward noticed by Forestus, jMcrcurialis, Kaempfer, Ludoff, and others. In 1 71 9 
Rrosper Alpinus wrote of it in Egj'pt, and the medical officers of the French 
army that invaded Egypt became familiar vrith it ; since then the disease has 
been well known. 

Alard relates as a case of elephantiasis that of a lady of Berlin, mentioned 
in the Ephemerides of 1694, who had an abdominal tumor the lowei pait of 
which reached to the knees. In this case the tumor was situated in the skin 
and no vestige of disease was found in the abdominal cavity and no sensible 
alteration had taken place in the veins. Delpech quotes a similar case of ele- 

" 656, 1851, 123. ^ 476, 1886, ii., 444. « 821, quoted 224, 1879, i., 594. <1 822, 1891. 
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phaiitiasis In the walls of the abdomen in a young woman of twenty-four, 
bom at Toulouse. 

Lymphedema, or elephantiasis arabum, is a condition in which, in the sub- 
stance of a limb or a part, there is diffused dilatation of the lymphatics, with 
lymphostasis. Snch a condition results when there is obstruction of so large a 
nnmber of the ducts converging to tlie root* of the extremity or part that but 
little relief through collateral trunks is possible. The affected part becomes 


swollen and hardened, and sometimes 
attains an enormous size. It is neither 
reducible by position nor pressure. 
There is a corresponding dilatation 
and multiplication of the blood-vessels 
with the connective-tissue hypertrophy. 
The muscles waste, the skin becomes 
coarse and hypertrophied. The swollen 



Fig. 272.~Lrmphedcnia of the left leg five yean aAer 
its ousel (Keen ond White). 



Fig. 273. — Lymphcilcnia In its later stage 
(Keen nud White). 


limb iirescuts immense lobulated masses, heaped up at different parts, separated 
from one another by deep sulci, w'hich are especially marked at the flexures of 
the joints. Although elephantiasis is met with in all climates, it is more 
common in the tropics, and its occurrence has been repeatedly demonstrated ni 
these localities to be dependent on the presence in the lymphatics of the filaria 
sanguinis hominis. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 272)®^® shows the 
condition of the limb of a girl of twenty-one, the subject of lymphedema, five 
years after the ince 2 )tion of tlie disease. The changes in the lunb were as yet 
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moderate. The photograph from which the cut was made was taken in 1875. 
At the present time (seventeen years later) 
the case presents the typical condition of 
the worst form of elephantiasis. Repeated 
attacks of lymphangitis have occurred 
during this period, each producing an 
aggravation of the previous condition. 

The leg below the knee has become enor- 
mously deformed by the production of the 
clephantoid masses ; the outer side of the 

inner side has developed so as to form a 
very large and iiendant lobulatcd mass. 

A similar condition has begun to develop 
in tlie other leg, Avhicli is non* about in the 
condition of the first, as shown in the fig- 
ure. Figure 273 represents this disease 
in its most aggravated form, a condition 
rarely observed in this country. As an example of the change in the weight 

of a person after the in- 
ception of tins disea.-e, we 
cite a ease rej)ort«l by 
Griffiths." The patient 
was a woman of fifty-two 
who, five years prcvioti.<, 
weighed 1 48 pounds. The 
clephantoid change was 
below the wai.st, yet at the 
time of iX’port the woman 
weighed 387 pound.-. 
There wa.s little tliiefcen- 
ing of the skin. The eir- 
euuiference of the calf wa,« 
28 inches ; of the thigh, 38 
ine]ie.s; and of the jibd(>- 
incn, SO inehe.s : while that 
of the arm wa- only 15 
inches. 

The con(Hti(»n common- 
ly known as Iiarbadocs 
leg” (Fig. 2741 i.- a fonn 
of elephantiasis deriving its name from its relative frequency in Ba^ba^hK'^, 

a Kansas City Med. Index, Dec.. lS9t. 



Fig. 275.— Elcpliantotd change of l>oth feet. 


thigh remains healthy, but tlie skin of the 



Fig. 274 — Ftcphanllasis of cnoniinii'i dcTctoj- 
meiit (“KarbaUocs leg" ) (after .*<11111111 
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Figure 275 represents a well-known exhibitionist who, from all appear- 
ances, is suffering from an elephantoid hypertrophy of the lower extremities, 
due to a lymphedema. Quite a number of similar-exhibitionists have been 
shown in recent years, the most celebrated of whom was Fanny Mills, one of 
whose feet alone was extensively involved, and was perhaps the largest foot 
ever seen. 

Elephantiasis seldom attacks the upper extremities. Of the older 
cases Kayer reports four collected by Alard. In one case the hard and per- 
manent swelling of the arm occurred after the application of a blister ; in an- 
other the arm increased so that it weighed more than 200 Genoese jronnds, 40 
of which consisted of serum. The swellings of tlie arm and forearm resembled 
a distended bladder. The arteries, veins, and nerves had not undergone any 
alteration, but the lymphatics were veij' much dilated and loaded with lymph. 

The third case was from Fab- 
ricius Hildanus, and the fourth 
from Hendy. Figure 276 repre- 
sents a remarkable' elephantoid 
change in the hand of an elderl}' 
German woman. Unfortunately 
there is no medical description 
of the case on -record, but the 
photograph is deemed worthy of 
reproduction. 

TeiTj' “ describes a French 
mulatto girl of eleven whose left 
hand was enormously increased 
in weight and consistency, the 
chief enlargement being in the 
middle finger, which was 
inches long, and inches about the nail, and around the base of the 
finger. The index finger was two inches thick and four inches long, tu’istcd 
and drawn, while the other fingers were du-arfed. The elephantiasis in tliis 
case slowly and gradually increased in size until the hand n-eighed 3 J pounds. 
The skin of the affected finger, contraiy to the general api^earance of a part 
affected with elephantiasis, was of normal color, smooth, shiny, showed no 
sensibility, and the muscles had undergone fatl^' degeneration. It was suc- 
cessfully amputated in August, 1894. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 
277) shows a dorsal view of the affected hand. 

hlagalhacs of Rio Janeiro ** reports a very interesting case of elephanti- 
asis of the scalp, representing dermatolysis, in which the fold of h^iiertro- 
phied skin fell over the face like the hide of an elejjhant (Fig. 278), somewhat 
similar in ap 2 )earance to the " elephant-man.” Figure 279 represents a some- 
» 593, Jaly, 1895. 124, 1893. 



Fig 276, -Elcpbanlold change of the hand. 



i.— i:icpliantia«i* of the ‘ca'p (Marilta. *1. 
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H-Jiat similar liyiwrtropliic coiulition of tlic scalp and face reported in the PhO' 
tographic Keview of Medicine and Surgeiy, 1870. 

Elephantiasis of the face sometimes 
only attacks it on one side. Such a 
case Avas reported by Alard, in which the 
elephantiasis seems to liaA’e been com- 
plicatetl AA'ith eczema of tlie ear. lYilHer, 
also quoted by Alanl, describes a remark- 
able case of elephantiasis of the face. 
After a debauch this patient experienced 
violent pain in the left cheek below the 
zygomatic arch ; this soon extended under 
the chin, and the submaxillary glands 
enlarged and became painful ; the face 
swelled and became cr^ihematous, and 
the patient experienced nausea and slight 
chills. At the 
end of six 

months there was another attack, after which the 
j)ati(‘nt perceived that the face continued puffed. 

This attack was followed by several others, the 
face growing larger and larger. In similar cases 
tumofaetion .assumes enormous proportions, and 
Sehenck * speaks of a man whose head exceeded 
tli.at of an ox in size, the loAver pait of the face 
being entirely covered with the nose, which had to 
be r.iiswl to enable its unhappy owner to breathe. 

Kayw cites two instances in which elephan- 
tiasis of the breast enlarged these organs to such 
a degree that they liung to the knees. Salimith'’ 
speakf. of ;i woman whoso breasts increased to such 
a size that tliey hung down to her knees. At the 
same time she had in both nxillm glandular tumors 
as large as the liead of a fetus. Borclliis also 
quotes tlio ea«c of a woman Avhosc breasts became 
so large that it was necessary to support them by 
stRi])-, Avliicli jias«cd over the shoulders and neck. 

Elepliantiasis is occasionally seen in the genital 
regioiw of the female (Fig. 280), but more often „ . , , 

. , - , ^ ^ , rig.250.— raci>Uanlla«I'orin<Mai'ia 

in tue scrotum of the male, in wliicli location it (Scanroni). 

jinuhiees etiornioiis tumors, Avliicli sometimes reach to the ground and become 
so lieavy as to prevent locomotion. TJiis condition is ciirioiis in the fiict that 
“ “IP, L. i., 12. ^ 700, cent, ii., olA **• 




I'lf!. 270 — llypcrtrophic tumor of the tealp and 
face. 
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which escaped in abundance during the operation and also after the operation, 
but before it was weighed. Van Buren and Keyes mention a tumor of the 
scrotum of this nature weighing 165 pounds. Quoted by Russell, Hendy 
describes tJie case of a negro who had successive attacks of glandular swelling 
of the scrotum, until finally the scrotum was two feet long and six feet in 
circumference. It is mentioned that mortification of the part caused this 
patient's ultimate death. 

Figure 281 is taken from a photograph loaned to the authors by Dr. James 
Thorington. Tlie patient was a native of Fiji, and was successfully operated 
on, with preservation of the testes. The tumor, on removal, weighed 120 
pounds. 

, IV. R. Browne, Surgeon-General, reports from the hladras General Hos- 
pital an operation on a patient of 
tliiity-five with elephantoid scrotum 
of six years’ duration. The propor- 
tions of the scrotum were as follows : 
Hoi’izontally the circumference was 
six feet 6 i inches, and vertically the 
circumference was six feet ten inches. 
The penis was wholly hidden, and 
the urine passed from an opening 
two feet inches from the pubis. 
The man had comidote control of 
his bladder, but was unable to walk. 
The operation for removal occupied 
one hour and twenty minutes, and 
the tumor ramoved weighed 124| 
pounds. Little blood was lost on ac- 
count of an elastic cord tied about the 
ng.28i.-Ei«pha«tta.of «.*«:ro»«minanamcor tuiiior, and SBCured by 

T> 

straps to a leather "waist-belt. Re- 
covery was prompt. Cody " speaks of the successful removal of a scrotal 
tumor weighing 56 pounds. 

Fenger'' describes a case of the foregoing nature in a German of twenty- 
three, a resident of Chicago. The growth had commenced eight yeara pre- 
viously, and had progressively increased. There was no pain or active 
inflammation, and although the patient had to have especially constructed 
trousers he never ceased his occupation as a driver. The scrotum was rej)- 
resented by a hairless tumor weighing 22 pounds, and hanging one inch 
below the knees. No testicles or jjenis could be made out. Fenger removed 
the tumor, and the man was greatly imjwoved in health. There was still 
swelling of the inguinal glands on both sides, but othenvi.se the operation 
a 47C, leea 1 104 ^ oct., isoi. 
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was vei^'^ successful. The man’s mental condition also srreatly improved, 
Fenger also calls especial attention to the importance of preserving the penis 
and testes in the opemtion, as although these parts may apparently be obliter- 
ated their functions are undisturbed. 

The statistics of this major operation show a surprisinglv small mor- 
tality. Fayrer operated on 28 patients with 22 recoveries and six deaths, 
one from shock and five from pyemia. The same surgeon colloeted 103 eases, 
and found the general mortality to be 18 per cent. According to Ashhurst, 
Turner, who practised as a medical missionary in the Samoan Islands, claims 
to have operated 136 times with only two deaths. j\IcLcod, Fayrer’s suc- 
cessor in India, reported 129 cases with 23 deaths. 

Early in this century Raver described a case of clejdiantiasis in a boy of 
seventeen who, after several attacks of erysipelas, sliowcd marked diminution 
of the elephantoid change ; the foot shows the antagonism of the streptococcus 
erysipelatis to hypertrophic and malignant processes. 

Acromegaly is a term introduced by ^larie, and signifies large extremi- 
ties. It is characterized by an abnormally largo develofwncnt of the extremi- 
ties and of the features of the face, — the bony as well as the soft parts. In a 
well-marked case the hands and feet are greatly enlarged, but not otherwise 
deformed, and the normal functions are not disturbed. The hypertrophy in- 
volves all the tissues, giving a curious spadc-lilic appearance to the hands. 
The feet are similarly enlarged, although the big toe may be relatively much 
larger. The nails also become broad and laige. The face increases in 
volume and becomes elongated, in consequence of the hypertrophy of the 
superior and inferior maxillaiy bones. The latter often projects beyond the 
upper teeth. The teeth become separated, and the soft parts increase in ‘size. 
The nose is large and broad, and the skin of the eyelids and cans is enormously 
hypertrophied. The tongue is greatly hypertrophied. Tlic disease is of long 
duration, and late in the history the bones of the spine and thorax may acquire 
great deformity. As wo know little of the influences and sources governing 
nutrition, the pathology and etiology of acromegaly arc obscure. iVIaric ic- 
gards the disease as a svstcmic dy.rtrophy analogous to myxedema, due to a 
morbid condition of the pituitary body, just as myxedema is due to disease of 
the thyroid. In several of the discs I’eportcd the squint and optic ntroiihy and 
the amblyopia have pointed to the pituitarj’ body as the scat of a now growth 
of hypertrophy. Pershing" shows a case of this nature (Fig. 282). IIio en- 
largement of the face and extremities was characteristic, and the ccrebr.d and 
ocular symptoms pointed to the pituitary body as the seat of the lesion. 
Unverricht, Thomas, and Ransom*'’® report cases in which the ocular legions, 
indicative of pituitarv trouble, were quite prominent. Of 22 cases collected 
by Tamburini ** 19 showed .some change in the pituitary body, and in the 
remaining three cases either the diagnosis was uncertain or the disease nas 

" Inter. Med. Mag., June, 1S94. *• Centiallil. f. Nerv. ii. Pscycli., Dec., 1S94. 
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of very short duration. Linsmayer “ reported a case in -which there was a 
softened adenoma in tlie pituitary body, and the thymus was absent. 

Hersman** reports an interesting ease of progressive enlargement of the 



Fig. 282. 

Mis. A. B., nged twenty ye.irs, allowing nonual Same patient, aged forty-two years, affeeted 

appearitnee of the patient, n ith acromegaly. 

(Tcrsblng.) 


hands in a clergyman of fift)% Since youth he had suffered with pains in the 
joints. About three years before tlie time of report he noticed enlargement 



Fig. 2S3> — ^l?T0grc5siTe enlargements of the hands, anterior and posterior Tien's (Ilersman). 


of the phalangeal joint of the third finger of the right hand. A short time later 
the whole hand became gradually involved and the skin assumed a darker 
® 838, 1894, No. 14. b Inter. Med. Mng., Oct., 1894. 
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subjects of this disease seldom reach five feet in height, and usually not more 
than four. The Avoixl cretin is deriyed from the Latin creatura. They are found 
all over the world. In Switzerland it is estimated that in some cantons there 
is one cretin to every 25 inhabitants. In Styria, the Tyrol, and along the 
Rhine cretins are quite common, and not long since cases existed in Derby- 
shire. These creatures have been allowed to many and generate, and thus ex- 
tend their species. In “ Le Mfidicin de Campagne,” Balzac lias given a vivid 
picture of the awe and respect in Avhich they were held and the way in which 
they were allowed to propagate. Speaking of the endemic cretins, Bcaupr6 
says : " I see a head of unusual form and size, a squat and bloated figure, a 
stupid look, bleared, hollow, and heavy eyes, thick, projecting eyelids, and a 
flat nose. His face is of a leaden hue, his skin dirty, flabby, covered with 
tetters, and his thick tongue hangs down over his moist, livid lips ; his mouth, 
always open and full of saliva, shows teeth going to decay. His chest is nar- 
row, his back curved, his breath asthmatic, bis limbs short, misshapen, with- 
out power. Tlie knees are thick and inclined inward, the feet flat. The 
large head droops listles-sly on the breast ; the abdomen is like a bag.” The 
cretin is generally deaf and dumb, or only able to give a hoarae cry. He is 
indifferent to heat and cold, and even to the most revolting odora. The 
general opinion has always been that the sexual desire and genital organs are 
fully developed. 

A quotation under our observation credits Colonel Sykes with the follow- 
ing statistics of cretinism, nliich show how in some locations it may be a ’ 
decided factor of population. In December, 1846, in a population of 2,558,349 
souls (the locality not mentioned), there were 18,462 people M’ith simple goiter. 
Of the cretins without goiter there were 2089. Of cretins with goiter there 
were 3909 ; and cretins in which goiter was not stated 962, maldng a total 
of 6960. Of these 2185 had mere animal instincts; 3531 possessed veiy 
small intellectual faculties ; 196 were almost without any ; 1048 not classified. 
Of this number 2483 were born of healthy and sane fathei's ; 2285 fi’om 
healthy mothers ; 961 from goitrous father’s ; 1267 from goitrous mothers j 49 
from cretin fathers ; 41 from cretin mothers ; 106 from cretin fathei’s with 
goiter ; 66 from cretin mothers with goiter ; 438 fafliers and 405 mothers were 
not specified. 

Sporadic cretinism, or congenital myxedema, is characterized by a con- 
genital absence of the thyroid, diminutiveness of size, thickness of neck, short- 
ness of arms and legs, prominence of the abdomen, laige size of the face, 
thickness of the lips, large and protruding tongue, and imbecility or idiocy 
(Fig, 284). It is popularly believed that coitus during intoxication is the 
cause of this condition. Osier® was able to collect 11 or 12 cases in this 
country'. The diagnosis is all-important, as the treatment by the thyroid 
extract produces the most noteworthy results. There are several remarkable 

« 124, Nov., 1893. 
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recoveries on record, but possibly the most wonderful is the case of J. P. 
West of Bcllairc, Ohio,*' the portraits of which are reproduced in Plato 11. 
At seventeen months the child presented tlic* typical appearance of a spo- 
radic cretin. The astonishing resnlts of six months’ treatment with thyroid 
extract arc shown in the second fio;nre. After a year’s treatment the child 
presents the appearance of a healthy and well-nourished little girl. 

Myzedoma proper is a constitutional condition due to the loss of the func- 
tion of the thyroid gland. The disease was fir-'t deserihed by Sir William 


Gull as a cretinoid change, and later by 
William Ord of London, who suggo.''ted 
the name. It is characterized clinically 

bv a mxvedematons condition of the sub- 

* * 

cutaneous tissues and mental failure, and 
nnatoniically by atrophy of the thyroid 
gland. The symptoms of myxetlema, as 
given by Ord, arc marked increase in the 
general bulk of the body, a firm, inelastic 
swelling of the skin, which docs not pit 
on pressure; dryness and roughness 
which tend, with swelling, to obliterate 
the lines of e.vprcssion in the face ; im- 
perfect nutrition of the hair ; local tume- 
faction of the skin and subcutaneous 
tissues, particularly in the supraclavic- 
ular region. The physiognomy is re- 
markably altered ; the features are coarse 
and broad, the lips thick, the nostrils 
broad and thick, and the mouth enlarged. 

There is a striking slowness of thought 
and of movement ; the memory fails, and 
conditions leading to incipient dcincntia 
intervene. The functions of the thoracic 
and abdominal organs seem to be normal, 
and death is generally due to some intercurrent disease, possibly tuberculosis. 

A condition akin to myxedema occure after operative removal of the thy- 



Fig. 2S4.— Sjioradic cretinUm. 


roid gland. 

In a most interesting lecture Brissaud shows the intimate relation between 
myxedema, endemic cretinism, sporadic cretinism, or myxedematous idiocy, 
and infantilism. He considers that they arc all dependent upon an inherited 
or acquired deficiency or disease of the thyroid gland, and he presents cases 
illustrating each affection. Figure 285 shows a case of myxedema, one of 
myxedema in a case of arrested development — a transition case between rajoc- 


Le 9 ons sur les Mai. Nerv., Paris, 1895, GOG. 
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culturally and minerally, and is famous for its medicinal springs. In this 
paradise dwell the dwarls, perhaps as degraded a race of men and women as 
may be found in any civilized community. They are almost without educa- 
tion, and inhabit wretched huts when they have any shelter. The most 
intelligent arc employed as shepherds, and in summer they live for months at 
an elevation of more than 6000 feet without shelter. Here they see no 
human creature save some of their own kind, often idiots, who arc sent up 
every fifteen or twenty days with a supply of food. 

«It is said that formal marriage is almost unknown among them. The 
women in some instances arc employed in the village ol Ribas as nurses for 
children, and as such are found tender and taithful. Before cominimicalion 
throughout tlie region was as easy as it is now, it was thought lucky to have 
one of these dwarfs in a fivmily, and the dwarfs were hired out and even sold 
to be used in beggary in neighboring cities. There arc somewhat similai 
dwarfs in other valleys of the Pyrenees, but the number is decreasing, and 
those of the Ribas Valley are reduced to a few individuals.” 

Hiccough is a symptom due to intermittent, sudden contraction of the 
diaphragm. Obstinate cases are most peculiar, and sometimes exhaust the 
physician’s skill. Symes divides these eases into four groups 

(1) Inflammatory, seen particularly in inflammatory diseases of the viscera 
or abdominal membranes, and in severe cases of typhoid fcvei. 

(2) Irritative, as in direct stimulus of the diaphragm in swallowing some 
very hot substance j local disease of the esophagus near the diaphragm, and 
in many conditions of gastric and intestinal disorder, more particularly those 

associated with flatus. 

(3) Specific or idiopathic, in which there are no evident causes present; 

it is sometimes seen in cases of nephritis and diabetes. 

(4) Neurotic, in which the primary cause is in the nervous system,— liys- 

teria, epilepsy', shock, or cerebral tumors. 

The obstimey of continoed hiccough has long been discnssot . ser 
calls to ltdnd diat in Plato’s “ Symposium ” the physician, Eryximachus, rec- 
ommended to Aristophanes, who had hiccough frem eating too much, either 
to hold his breath or to gaigle with a little water; but if it still contmnw , 
“ Uekle your nose ivlth something and sneeae, and if yon sneeae onee or tii ice 
even the most violent hiceough is sure to go.” The attack must liave ten a 
severe one, as it is stated subsequently that tlie Ineeough did not disappea. 

until Aristophanes had excited the sneezing. i i.* Avo 

Among the older medical writers AVeher speaks rf singiitas “•'ng Jor fire 
days; Tulpins,®*’ for twelve days; Eller and Sehenok, for irce , 

Taranget,” for eight montlis ; and BarthoUnus,'® ibr four years. 

At presenf day it is not uncommon to read in 
■of prolonpd hieeongliing. These eases are not m>thieal, and are F™' 


» 718, L. iii., obs. 49. 


b 462, Ixxxvi., 363. 
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leled by a number of instances in reliable medical literature. The cause is 
not always discernible, and cases sometimes resist all treatment. 

Holston “ reports a case of chronic singultus of seven years’ standing. It 
had followed an attack of whooping-cough, and was finally cured apparently 
by the administration of stiychnin. Cowan ’’ speaks of a shoemaker of twen- 
ty-two who experienced an attack of constant singultus for a week, and then 
intermittent attacks for six years. Cowan also mentions instances of pro- 
longed hiccough related by Heberdeii, Good, Hoffman, and 'Wartmoutli. 
Barrett ® is accredited with reporting a case of persistent hiccough in a man 
of thii*t)’-fivo. Rowland ^ speaks of a man of thirty-five who hiccoughed for 
twelve years. The paroxysms were almost constant, and occurred once or 
twice a minute during the hours when the man was not sleeping. There was 
no noise with the cough. Thei'c is another case related in the same journal 
of a man who died on the fourth day of an attack of singultus, probably 
due to abscess of the diaphragm, which no remedy would relieve. Moore * 
records a case of a child, injured when young, who hiccoughed until 
about t^ventj' years of age (tlie age at the time of report). Foot ^ 
mentions a lad of fifteen who, except when asleep, hiccoughed incessantly 
for twenty-two weeks, and who suffered two similar, but less severe, attacks 
in the summer of 1879, and again in 1880. The disease was supposed 
to be due to the habit of pressing the chest agtiinst the desk when at 
school. Dexter e reports a case of long-continued singultus in an Irish girl 
of eighteen, ascribed to habitual masturbation. There was no intermission in 
the paroxysm, which increased in force until general convulsions ensued, 
The patient said that the paroxysm could be stopped by firm pressure on the 
upper part of the external genital organs. Dexter applied firm pressure on 
her clitoris, and the convulsions subsided, and the patient fell asleep. They 
coidd be excited by firm pressure on tlie lower vertebne. Coreon speaks of 
a man of fifty-seven who, after exposure to cold, suffered exhausting hiccough 
for nine days ; and also records the case of an Irish servant who .suffered hic- 
cough for four months ; the cause was ascribed to fright. Stc^’cnson ‘ cites a 
fatal instance of hiccough in a stone-mason of fortj’-four who suffered continu- 
ously from May 14th to May 28th. The only remedy that seemed to have 
any effect in this case was castor-oil in strong purgative doses. 

M^llardj speaks of a man of thirt^'-four who began to hiccough after an 
attack of pneumonia, and continued for eighty-six hours. The treatment con- 
sisted of the application of belladonna and cantharides plasters, bismuth, and 
lime-water, camphor, and salts of white hellebore inhaled through the nose 
in finest powder. Two other cases are mentioned by the same author. Gap- 
per’' describes the c.ase of a young man who was seized with loud and dis- 

“ West. Lancet, Cincin., 1849. »> 470, 1841-42, ii., 398. « 703, xlvii., 377. 

d Ibid. e Ibid. f 310 , 1831. g 218, xxsii., 195. 594, 1857, ii., 264. 

1 476, 1883, i., 1043. J 616, 1871-72, v., 507. 535, 1801, vi., 17. 
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days of Prometheus, who blessed his man of clay when he sneezed. Ac- 
cording to Segnin the rabbinical account says that only through Jacob’s 
struggle with the angel did sneezing cease to be an act fatal to man. jJfot only 
in Greece and Rome Avas sneezing revered, but also by races in Asia and 
Africa, and even by the Mexicans of remote times. Xenophon speaks of the 
reverence as to sneezing, in the court of the King of Persia. In jMcsopota- 
mia and some of the African towns tlic jmpnlace rejoiced Avlien the monarch 
sneezed. In the present day avc frequently hear “ God bless you ” addressed 
to pci’sons Avho have just sneezed, a pei’pctuation of a custom quite univci’sal 
in the time of Gregory the Great, in Avhose time, at a certain season, the air 
was filled with an unwholesome vapor or malaria which so afiected the peo- 
ple that those who sneezed were at once stricken Avith death-agonies. In this 
strait the pontiff is said to have de\'ised a form of prayer to be uttered AA’hcn 
the jraroxysm Avas seen to be coming on, and Avhich, it Avas hoped, Avould avert 
the stroke of the dcath-angel. 

There are some curious cases of anomalous sneezing on record, some of 
Avhich are possibly due to affections akin to our present “ hay fever,” Avhile 
others are due to causes beyond our comprehension. The Ephcmcridcs 
records a paroxysm of continual sneezing lasting thirty days. Bouet,-*® 
Lancisi,'*^® Fabricius Hildanus,®®^ and other older observers speak of sneezing 
to death. Morgagni mentions death from congestion of the A’asa cerebri 
caused by sneezing, Tlie Ephcmcridcs records an instance of prolonged 
sneezing Avhich Avas distinctly hereditaiy. 

Ellison ® makes an inquiry for treatment of a case of sneezing in a Avhite 
child of ten. The sneezing started Avithout apparent cause and Avould con- 
tinue 20 or 30 times, or until the child Avas exhausted, and then stop for 
a half or one minute, only to relapse agjiin. Beilby** speaks of a boy of 
thirteen Avho suffered constant sneezing (from one to six times a minute) 
for one mouth. Only during sleep AA'as tlicre any relief. The pitiont recovemd 
under treatment consisting of acth'e leeching, purgation, and blisters applied 
behind the car, together Avith the application of olive oil to the nostrils. 

Lee ® reports a remarkable case of yawning followed by sneezing in a 
girl of fifteen aaIio, just before, had a tooth remoA'ed Avithout difficulty. Half 
an hour aftcrAA'aixl yaAvning began and continued for five Avccks continuously. 
There AA'as no pain, no illness, and she seemed amused at her condition. There 
AA'as no derangement of the sexual or other organs and no account of an hysteric 
spasm. Potassium bromid and belladonna AA'cre administered for a fcAV days 
AA’ith negative results, Avhen the attaclvs of yaAA'iiing suddenly turned to sneez- 
ing. One paroxysm folloAA’ed another AA'ith scarcely an inteiwal for speech. 
She AA'as chloroformed once and the sneezing ceased, but Avas more violent on 
recoveiy tlierefrom. Ammonium bromid in half-drachm doses, AA'ith rest in 
bed for psychologic reasons, checked the sneezing. Woakes’^ presented a 

a Memphis Jour. Med. Sc., 1889, i., 100. 318, 1835. 

e 536, 1888, i., 28. '1 476, 1880, i., 253. 
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Armstrong,® Blagden,'* and Eoberts,® have seen fatal hemorrhage after the 
extraction of teeth. MacCormac obsen'ed five bleeders at St. Thomas Hos- 
pital, London, and remarks that one of these persons bled twelve days after 
a tooth-extraction. Buchanan and Clay cite similar instances. Cousins^ 
mentions an individual of hemonbagic diathesis who succumbed to extensive 
extravasation of blood at the base of the brain, following a slight fall during 
an epileptic convulsion. Dunlap® reports a case of hemorrhagic diathesis, 
following suppression of tlie catamenia, attended by vicarious hemorrhage 
from the gums, which terminated fatally. Erichsen ^ cites an instance of 
extravasation of blood into the calf of the leg of an individual of hemoifiulic 
tendencies. A cavity -was opened, which extended irom above the knee to 
the heel ; tlie clots were removed, and cautery applied to check the bleeding. 
There was extension of tlie blood-cavity to the thigh, witli edema and incipient 
gangrene, necessitating amputation of tlie thigh, w’ith a fatal termination. 

Mackenzie e reports an instance of hemophilic purpura of the retina, 
followed by death. Harkin gives an account of vicarious bleeding from the 
under lip in a woman of thirty-eight. Tlie hemorrhage occurred at every 
meal and lasted ten minutes. There is no evidence that the woman ivas of 
hemophilic descent. 

Of 334 cases of bleeding in hemophilia collected by Grandidier, 169 
were from tlie nose, 43 from the mouth, 16 from tlie stomach, 36 from the 
bowels, 16 from tlie urethra, 17 from the lungs, and a few from the skin of 
the head, eyelids, scrotum, navel, tongue, finger-tips, vulva, and external ear. 
Osier remarks that Professor Agnew knew of a case of a bleeder who had 
always bled from outs and bruises above the neck, never from those below. 
The joint-affections closely resemble acute rheumatism. Bleeders do not nec- 
essarily die of their early bleedings, some living to old age. Oliver Apiileton, 
the first reported American bleeder, died at an advanced age, owing to liem- 
oiThage from a bed-sore and from tlie urethra. Fortunately tlie functions of 
menstruation and parturition are not seriously interfered Avith in hemophilia. 
Menstruation is never so excesswe as to be fatal. Grandidier states that of 
152 boy subjects 81 died before the termination of tlie seA’^enth year. Hemo- 
philia is rarely fatal in tlie first year. 

Of the bemorrliagic diseases of the new-born three are worthy of note. 
In syphilis haemorrhagica neonatorum the child may be born healthy, or 
just after birth there may appear extensiA^e cutaneous extravasations AA’ith 
bleeding from the mucous surfaces and from the iiaA’^el ; the child may become 
deeply jaundiced. Postmortem examination shoAvs extensiA'e extraA’asations 
into the internal A'iscera, and also organic syphilitic lesions. 

Winckel’s disease, or epidemic hemoglobinuria, is a A'ery fatal affection. 


“ Trans. Beirast Clin, and Path. Soc., 1854. 

« 476, 1841-42, i., 752. d 548, 1869, ii., 277. 

f 476, 1836, i., 511. 
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quently, been much reduced. The author suggests the use of a new iodiu- 
preparation called loretin for dressing the cord. The powder is free from 
odor and is nonpoisonous. 

Human Parasites. — Worms in the human body are of interest on account 
of the immense length some species attain, the anomalous symptoms which 
they cause, or because of their anomalous location and issue. According to 
modern writers the famous Viennese collection of helmintlis contains chains 
of taenia saginata 24 feet long. The older reports, accoi'ding to which the 
trnnia solium (j. c., generally the txenia saginata) grew to such lengths as 40, 
50, 60, and even as much as 800 yards, are generally regai-ded as erroneous. 
The observers have aijparently taken the total of all the fragments of the 
worm or worms evacuated at any time and added them, thus obtaining results 
so colossal that it would be impossible for such an immense mass to be con- 
tained in any human intestine. 

The name solium has no relation to the Latin solus, or solium. It is quite 
possible for a number of tapeworms to exist simultaneously in the human 
body. Palm “ mentions the fact of four tapeworms existing in one person ; 
and Mongeal has made observations of a number of cases in which several 
teniffi existed simultaneously in the stomach. David ® speaks of the expulsion 
of five teniae by the ingestion of a quantity of sweet wine. Cobbold ** reports 
the case of four simultaneous tapeworms ; and Aguiel ® describes the case of 
a man of twenty-four who expelled a mass weighing a kilogram, 34.5 meters 
long, consisting of several different worms. Garfinkel mentions a case 
which has been extensively quoted,^ of a peasant who voided 238 feet of tape- 
worms, 12 heads being found. Laveran k repoi-ts a case in w'hich 23 tenitc 
were expelled in the same day. Greenhow mentions the occurrence of two 
teiiite mediocanellata. 

The size of a tapeworm in a small child is sometimes quite sur- 
prising. Even the new-born have exhibited signs of tenire, and Hauss- 
raann* has discussed this subject. Armor j speaks of a fully-matui-ed 
tapeworm being expelled from a child five days old. Kennedy '' roports cases 
in which tapeworms have been expelled from infants five, and five and one- 
half months old. Heisberg • gives an account of a tapeworm eight feet in 
length which came from a child of two. Twiggs ™ describes a case in which 
a tapeworm 36 feet long was expelled from a child of four ; and Fabre " men- 
tions the expulsion of eight tenise from a child. Occasionally the tapeworm 
is expelled from the mouth. Such cases are mentioned by Hitch ® and j\Iar- 
tel.’’ ^^^ute speaks of a tapeworm which was discharged from the stomach 


“ 476, 18S5, ii., 991. b 162, 1840, 310. ® 368, 1843, xi., 41. 

4 476, 1835, ii., 566. e 728, 1883. f 476, 1885, ii., 1221. 

6 Arch, de niCd. et plinnii, mil., Paris, 1885, v., 173. >* 476, 1863, ii., 699. 

« 224, 1872, ii,, 466. j 597, 1871, xiv., 518., 
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after the use of an emetic. Lile “ mentions the removal of a tapeworm which 
liad been in tlie bowel hventy-four years. 

The peculiar effects of a tapeworm are exaggerated appetite and thirst, 
nausea, headaches, vertigo, ocular symptoms, cardiac palpitation, and Jliir- 
sinna ^ has even observed a case of trismus, or lockjaw, due to tienia solium. 
F6reol ® speaks of a case of vertigo, accompanied with epileptic convulsions, 
which was caused by teniae. On the administration of kousso three heads 
were expelled simultaneously. There is a record of an instance of canliac 
pulsation rising to 240 per minute, which ceased upon the expulsion of a large 
tapeworm.^ It is quite possible for tlie presence of a tapeworm to indirectly 
produce death. Garroway ® describes a ease in which death was apjiarontly 
imminent from the presence of a tapeworm. KiseF has recorded a latal 
case of anemia, in a child of six, dependent on teni®. 

The number of ascarides or round-worms in one subject is sometimes 
enormous. Victor® speaks of 129 round- womis being discharged from a 
child in the short space of five days. Pole ’* mentions the expulsion of 441 
lurabricoid worms in thirty-four days, and Fauconneau-Dufresne* lias re- 
ported a most remarkable case in which 5000 ascarides were discharged in 
less than three years, mostly by vomiting. Tlie patient made an ultimate 
recovery. 

There are many instances in which the lumbricoid worms have ])icrcod the 
intestinal tract and made their way to other viscera, sometimes loading to an 
anomalous exit. There are several cases on record in which the lumbricoid 
Avorms have been found in the bladder. Par§ speaks of a case of this kind 
during a long illness j and there is mention ^ of a man who voided a worm 
half a yard long from his bladder after suppression of urine. Iho Ejihc- 
merides contains a curious case in Avhich a stone Avas formed in the bladdei , 
having for its nucleus a AA^orin. Fontanelle presented to the Eoyal Academy 
of iSIedicine of Paris seA^eral yards of tapeAA'orm passed from the urethra of 
a man of fifty-tliree. The foUoAving is a quotation from the British^ Medical 
Journal ; “I haA’e at present a patient jwssing in his urine a AA'onn-liko bod\ , 
not unlike a tapeAvorm as fiir as the segments and general appearance are con- 
cerned, the length of each segment being about ^ inch, tlie breadth rathci 
less ; sometimes 14 segments are joined together. The AA'orm is^ serrated on 
the one side, each segment haA’ing 14 cusps. The urine jiale, fainth acid .it 
first, Avitliin tlie last Aveek became almost neutral. There Avas considerable 
A’esical irritation for the first Aveek, Aidth abundant mucus in the urine . spe 
cific gravity Avas 1010 j there were no albumin nor tube-oasts nor uric acid 


a 545 1890 40 Load. 3Icd. Rev. and M.ig., 1709-1600, ii,, 200. 
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in the urinary sediments. Later there were pus-cells and abundant pus. 
Tenderness existed behind the prostate and along the course of left ureter. 
Temperature of patient oscillated from 97.5° to 103.2° F. There was no 
historj’- at any time of recto-vesical fistula. Can anyone suggest the name, 
etc., of this helminth ? ” 

Other cases of worms in the bladder are mentioned in Chapter XIII, 

^litra “ speaks of the passage of round-worms through the umbilicus of 
an adult j and there is a case mentioned in which round-worms about seven 
inches long were voided from the navel of a young child. Borgeois ® speaks of 
a lumbricoid worm found in the biliary passages, and another in the air passages. 

Turnbull ^ has recorded two cases of perfoiTition of the tympanic mem- 
brane from lumbricoides. Dagan ® speaks of the issue of a lumbricoid from 
the external auditory meatus. Laughton ^ reports an instance of lumbricoid in 
the nose. RakeB speaks of asphyxia from a round- worm. Morland '■ men- 
tions the ejection of numerous lumbricoid worms from the mouth. 

Worms have been found in the heart ; and it is quite possible that in 
cases of trichinosis, specimens of the trichinm may be discovered anywhere 
in the line of cardiac or lymphatic circulation. Quoted by rournicr, La- 
peyronnie has seen worms in the pericai'dial sac, and also in the ventricle. 
There is an old record of a person djdng of intestinal worms, one of which 
was found in the left ventricle.^ X Castro and Vidal speak of worms in the 
aorta. RakeJ reports a case of sudden death from round-wonn; and 
Brown has noted a similar instance. 

The echinococcus is a tiny cestode which is the factor in the jJrodiiction 
of the well-known hydatid cysts Avhich may be found in any part of the body. 
Delafield and Prudden report tlie only instance of multilocular echinococcus 
seen in this countrJ^ Their patient was a German who had been in this coun- 
try five years. There are only about 100 of tliese cases on record, most of 
them being in Bavaria and Switzerland. 

The filaria sanguinis hominis is a small worm of the nematode species, 
the adult form of wliich lives in the lymphatics, and either the adult or the 
prematurely discharged ova (Manson) block the lymph-channels, producing the 
conditions of hematochyluria, elephantiasis, and lymph-scrotum. The Dra- 
cuncnhis medinensis or Guinea-worm is a widely-spread parasite in parts of 
Africa and the West Indies. According to Osier several cases have occurred 
in the United States. Jarvis reports a case in a post-chaplain who had lived 
at Fortress Monroe, Va., for thirty years. Van Harlingen’s patient, a man 
of forty-seven, had never lived out of Philadelphia, so that the worm must be 
included among the parasites infesting this country. 

« 436, 1891, ii., 381. »» Load. Med. Jour., 1786, vii., 372. c 789, 1856, s., 279. 
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In February, 1896, Heiiiy of Philadelphia showed microscopic slides 
containing blood Avhicb was infested with numbers of living and active 
filaria cmbiyos. The blood AA'as taken from a colored woman at the Woman’s 
Hospital, Avho dcAmlopcd liematochylnria after labor. Homy believed that 
the woman had contracted the disease during her residence in the Southern 
States. 

Curran “ gives quite an exhaustive article on the disease called in olden 
times eaten of worms,” — a most loathsome malady. Herod the Great, 
the Emperor Galerius, and Philip II. of Spain perished from it. In speak- 
ing of the Emperor Galerius, Dean Milman, in his “ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity,” ** says, “ a deep and fetid ulcer preyed on the lower parts of his body 
and ate them away into a mass of living corruption.” Gibbon, in his “ De- 
cline and Fall,” ® also sa 3 ’'s that " his (Galerius’s) death was caused by a very 
painful and lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an intemperate course of 
life to an unwieldy corpulence, Avas covered Avith ulcers and devoured by im- 
mense SAvarms of those insects Avho haA'c given their names to this most loathsome 
disease.” It is also said that the African Vandal King, the Arian Himeiic, died 
of the disease. Antiochus, surnamed the “ Madman,” Avas also afflicted with 
it ; and Josephus makes mention of it as afflicting the body of Herod the 
Great. The so-called « King Pym ” died of this « morbus pedicularis,” but 
as prejudice and passion militated against him during his life and after his 
death, this fact is probably more rumor than verity. A case is spoken of by 
Curran, Avhich was seen by an array-surgeon in a A^ery aged Avonian m the 
remote parts of Ireland, and another in a female in a dissecting-room m 
Dublin. The tissues were permeated Avith lice Avhich emerged through rents 


and fissures in the body. 

Instances of the lai'A'^re of the estrus or the bot-fly in the s an aie no 
uncommon. In this country Allen « removed such laivre from the skin ot 
the neck, head, and arm of a boy of twelve. Bethune, Delavigne, Howship, 
Jacobs, Jannuzzi, and others, report similar cases. These flesli-fiics are 
called creophilm, and the condition they produce is called myiosis. Accorc - 
ing to Osier, in parts of Central America, the eggs of a hot }, ca 
derniatobia, are not infrequently deposited in the skin, and pioc ucc a ..a 
ing Amy like the ordinary boil. Matas has desciibed a case m aa iiei 
estrus larvm Avere found in the gluteal region. Finlayson of GlasgOAj' has 
recently reported an interesting case in a physician Aidio, after ^ 

stipation and pain in the back and sides, passed large num eis ® ‘ ‘ 

of the floAver-fly, aiithomyia canicularis, and there are other instances of 
myiosis interna from SAAmlloAA'ing the larAm of the common lou. t a 

There are forms of nasal disorder caused by larvie, 
surgeons in India regard as a chronic and malignant ulceration o 
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membranes of tlie nose and adjacent sinuses in the debilitated and the scrofu- 
lous. Worms lodging in the cribriform plate of the ethmoid feed on the soft 
tissues of that region. Eventually their ravages destroy the olfactory 
nerves, with subsequent loss of the sense of smell, and tliey finally eat awjiy 
the bridge of the nose. The head of tlie victim droops, and he complains of 
crawling of worms in tlie interior of the nose. The eyelids swell so that the 
patient cannot see, and a defoiinity arises Avhich exceeds that produced by 
syphilis. Lyons says that it is one of the most loathsome diseases that 
comes under the observation of medical men. He describes the disease os 
“ essentially a scrofulous inflammation of the Schneiderian membrane, . . . 
which finally attacks the bones.” Flies deposit their ova in the nasal discharges, 
and from their infection maggots eventually arise. In Sanskrit pcenash sig- 
nifies disease of the nose, and is the Indian term for the disease caused by 
the deposition of larvie in the nose. It is supposed to be more common in 
South America than in India. 

a luclian Annals of Medicine, Oct., 1685. 
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AIXOMALOTJS SKIN-DISEASES. 


Iclithyosis is a disease of the skin chai’actcrized by a morbid develop- 
ment of the papillsB and thickening of the epidermic lamella' ; according as 
the sldn is affected over a larger or smaller area, or only the epithelial lining 
of the follicles, it is known as ichthyosis diffusa, or ichthyosis follienlaris. Tho 
hardened masses of epithelium develop in excess, the epidermal layer lo^e.*. in 
integrity, and the surface becomes scaled like that of a fish. Ichthyosi." ma\ bo 
congenital, and over sixty years ago Steinhausen •'* described a fetal moiisler in 
the anatomic collection in Berlin, the whole surface «)t whose body was oo\ eic<l 
with a thick layer of ej)idermis, the skin being so thick as to form a covering 
like a coat-of-mail. According to Rayer the celebrated “ porcupine-man 
who exhibited himself in England in 1710 was an example of a raie form of 
ichthyosis. This man’s body, exceptthe face, the palms of the bands, and the 
soles of the feet, was covered with small excrescences in the form of i)rielvles. 
These appendages were of a reddish-brown color, and so hard and elastic that 
they rustled and made a noise when the hand was passed over theii ^ml.le(^. 
They appeared two months after birth and fell off* every uintei, to le.ippeat 
each summer. In other respects the man was in very good health. He had 
six children, all of whom were covered with cxcrcsccnees like himself.^ I ho 
hands of one of these children has been represented by Edwards in his 
"Gleanings of Natural History.” A picture of tho hand of the father is 
shown in the fifty-ninth volume of the Philosophical Transactions. ^ 
Pettigrew mentions a man with wart}’ elongations enc.i-ing n 
body. At the parts where friction occurred the points of the elongations were 
worn off. This man was called » the biped armadillo.” ■ 

father was found by a whaler in a wild state in Davis’s Straits, and for fiiur gene- 
rations the male members of the family had been so cncji-ec . le ( nia f. i.i ^ 
normal skins. All the members of thcAVcll-known family of Lam ler ia( 
bodv covered vilh opioes. Two members, brother., agerl tweoh-two end fnor- 
fecn, were ex>, mined bv Geom-oy-Siint-Hilaire. Thi. tb.ckemnv of the ep>- 
dermis and hair was the effect of some morbid predisposition wbieli ii.i- 
transniittcil from father to son, the dauglitcm not lieiiig atlocteil. 'nc P'lii'- 
mtions could bo rcokone<I which hod been alfeeteil in the manner desenheil. 


a 3GS, 1831, T. ii., 10. 
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Tlie “ porcupiiie-mau ” seen by Baker contracted small-pox, and his skin 
was temporarily freed from the squamm, but these reappeared shortly after- 
ward, There are several older records of prickly men or porcupine-men. 
Ascanius “ mentions a porcupine-man, as do Buffon and Schreber. Auteu- 
reith speaks of a porcupine-man who was covered with innumerable ver- 
ruc£e. Martin described a remarkable variety of ichthyosis in which the 



“ alligator-boy.” Figure 286 represents an " alligator-boy ” exhibited by C. 
T. Taylor. The skin affected in tliis case resembled in color and consi.rtenc}’ 
tliat of a young alligator. It was remarked that his olfactory sense was intact. 
“ 402, T. iv., 210. 550, ix., part i., 53. 
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The harlequin fetus, of which there are specimens in Guy’s Hospital, 
London Hospital, and the Koyal College of Surgeons Museum, is the result 
of ichthyosis congenita. According to Crocker either after the removal of 
the vernix caseosa, which may be thick, or as the skin dries it is noticeably 
red, smooth, shiny, and in the more severe cases covered with actual plates. 
In the harlequin fetus tlie whole surface of the body is thickly covered with 
liitty epidermic .plates, about ^ inch in thickness, which are broken up 
by horizontal and vertical fissures, and arranged transversely to the sur- 
face of the body like a loosely-built stone wall. After birth these fissures 
may extend down into the corium, and on movement produce much pain. 
The skin is so stiff and contracted that tlie eyes cannot be completely opened 
or shut, the lips arc too stiff to permit of sucking, and are often inverted ; the 
nose and ears are atrophied, the toes arc contracted and cramped, and, if not 
born dead, the child soon dies from starvation and loss of heat. When the dis- 
ease is less severe the cliild may sunnve some time. Crocker had a patient, a 
male child one month old, who survived three months. Hallopeau and Elliot 
also report similar cases. 

Contagious follicular keratosis is an extremely rare affection in which 
there are peculiar, spinc-likc outgrowths, consisting in exudations of tlie 
mouths of the sebaceous glands. Leloir and Vidal shorten the name to 
acne cornee. 

Erasmus Wilson speaks of it as ichthyosis scbacca cornea. H. G. Brooke 
describes a case in a girl of six. The first sign had been an eruption of 
little black spots on the nape of the neck. These spots gradually developed 
into papules, and the whole skin took on a dirt)’’ yellow color. Soon after- 
ward the same appearances occurred on both shoulders, and, in the same 
order, spread gradually down the outer sides of the arras — first black specks, 
then papules, and lastly pigmentation. The black specks soon began to pro- 
ject, and comedo-like plugs and small, spine-like growths were produced. 
Both the spines and plugs were veiy hard and firmly-rooted. They resisted 
firm pressure with the forceps, and when placed on sheets of paper rattled 
like scraps of metal. A direct history of contagion was traced fiom this case 
to others. 

Mibelli” describes an uncommon form of keratodermia (porokeratosis). 
The patient was a man of twenty-one, and exhibited the following changes in 
his skin : On the left side of the neck, beyond a few centimeters below the 
lobe of the ear, there were about ten small Avarty patches, irregularly scat- 
tered, yellowish-biwn in color, irregular in outline, and varying in size from 
a lentil to a half-franc piece, or r^ather more. Similar patches were seen on 
other portions of the face. Patches of varying size and form, sharply Irmrted 
by a kiird of small, peripheral “dike,” sinuous but uninterrupted, of a color 
varying from red to whitish- red, dii^’ white, and to a hue but Irttle drfferent 
a “ International Atlas of Rire Skin-Diseases.” 
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from that of the healthy skin. Similar patches were seen on the right hand, 
and again on the back of the right hand was a wide space, prolonged upward 
in the form of a broad band on the posterior surface of tlie forearm to just 
below the olecranon, where the skin was a little smoother and thinner than 
the surrounding skin, and altogetlier bare of hairs. The disease was noticed 
at the age of two, and gradually progressed. The patient always enjoyed the 
most perfect health, but had contracted syphilis three years before. A brother 
of the patient, aged t\venty-four, for sixteen years has had the same skin- 
aifection as this patient, on the back of the hand, and the sister and father 
had noticed similar lesions. 

Diffuse symmetric scleroderma, or hide-bound disease, is quite rare, 
and presents itself in two phases : that of infiltration (more properly called 
hyperti’ophy) and atrophy, caused by shrinkage. The whole body may be 
involved, and each joint may be fixed as the skin over it becomes rigid. The 
muscles may be implicated independently of the skin, or simultaneously, and 
they give the resemblance of rigor mortis. The whole skin is so haid ns to 
suggest the idea of a frozen corpse, without the coldness, the temperature 
being only slightly subnormal. The skin can neither be pitted nor pinched. 
As Crocker has well put it, when the face is affected it is gorgonized, so to 
speak, both to the eye and to the touch. The mouth cannot be opened ; the 
lids usually escape, but if involved they are half closed, and in cither case 
immovable. The effect of the disease on the chcst-walls is to seriously inter- 
fere with the respiration and to flatten and almost obliterate the breasts ; as to 
the limbs, from the shortening of the distended skin the joints are fixed in a 
more or less rigid position. The mucous membranes may be affected, and 
the secretion of both sweat and sebum is diminished in proportion to the 
degree of the affection, and may be quite absent. The atrophic type of 
scleroderma is preceded by an edema, and from pressure-atrophy of the fat 
and muscles the skin of the face is strained over the bones j the lips arc 
shortened, the gums shrink from the teeth and lead to caries, and the nostrils 
are compressed. The strained slun and the emotionless featui’es (relieved 
only by telangiectatic strise) give the countenance a ghastly, corpsc-likc 
aspect. The etiology and patholog)' of this disease are quite obscure. Hap- 
pily the prognosis is good, as tliere is a tendency to spontaneous recovery, 
although the convalescence may be extended. 

Although regarded by many as a disease distinct from scleroderma, mor- 
phea is best described as a circumscribed sclerodenna, and presents itself in two 
clinical aspects ; patches and bands, the patches being the more common. 

Scleroderma neonatorum is an induration of the skin, congenital and 
occurring soon after birth, and is invariably fatal. A disease somewhat 
analogous is edema neonatorum, which is a subcutaneous edema with indura- 
tion affecting the new-born. If complete it is invariabl)’^ fatal, but in a few 
cases in which the process has been incomplete recover^' has occurred. 
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Gerard “ reports recovery from a case of sclerema neonatorum in an inliint 
five weeks old, which seemed in perfect health but for this skin-aileetion. 
The back presented a remarkable induration which involved the entire dor-al 
aspect, including the deltoid regions, the upper arms, the buttocks, and the 
thighs, down to and involving the popliteal spaces. The edges of the indu- 
rated sldn were sharply defined, irregular, and map-lik(*. The aifected skin 
was stretched, but not shiny, and exliibitcd a i)ink motlliug ; it could not be 


pinched between the fingers ; pressure produced no pitting, I)ut rendered the 
surface pale for a time. The induration upon tlie buttocks had been noticed 
immediately after birth, and the region was at first of a deej) ]nnk- color. 
During the first nine days the trouble had extended to the thighs, bm only 
shortly before the examination had it attacked the arms. Inunctions of cod- 
liver oil were at first used, but with little improvement. Blue ointment was 


substituted, and improvement commenced. As the induration ch'arcd uji, 
outlying patches of. the affected skin were left surroundt'd by normal integu- 
ment. No pitting could be produced even after the tension of the skin had 
decreased during recovery. The lowest rectal temperature was OS I*. In 
a little more than four months the skin became normal. The treatment m ilh 


mercurial ointment was stopped some time before recovery. 

Possibly the most interesting of the examples of skin-anomaly was the 
“elephant-man” of London (Figs. 287 and 288). Hi.-« real name wu'* 
Merrick. He was born at Leicester, and gave an elaborate accotmt of shock 
experienced by his mother shortly before his birth, wlum she wa^s knocked 
down by an elephant at a circus ; to this circumstance lie attributed his un- 
fortunate condition. He derived his name from a proboscis-like projc'ction 
of his nose and lips, together witli a peculiar deformity of the foielu.ul. Ib 
was victimized by showmen during his early life, and for a lime ami" shoun 
in Whitechapel Road, Avhere his exhibition was .'=lopi)ed by the i)<)lic('. He 
was afterwairi shown in Belgium, and was there plundeied of .dl his ..imiv. 
The gruesome spectacle he presented o.<?tracized him fiom tin ])l(.i. uu 
friendship and societ}’, and sometimes interfered A\ith his ImmIs. n oik 
occasion a steamboat captain refused to take him as a ]ias-cngtr. i('‘- < x 
hibited him twice before the Pathologic.al Society of London. i ‘ ^ 

was not elephantiasis, but a complication of congenital h\pertroj) i\ o^ dil.ui 
bones and pachydermatocele and jiapilloma of the skiii.^ 1 rom u 
he suficred from a disease of the left liii>-joint. The p.ipilkin in.i < . 
oped on the skin of the back, buttock, and occiput. In the right 
and posterior aspect of the right axillary region, .md o\i.r t >e nitt , 
aifected skin hung in heavv pendulous flaps. Hi" left atm \\,i. i<< • 

disease. His head grew so heavy that at length he had gn*al dillK U ty in 
holding it up. He rioi>t in a sitting «r erouehing p-sition. with lu- hand" 
claspLxl over his legs, and his he.ad on his knees. H he lay doun fi.it. k 

«'224, i., i'l'*- 

» -170, May 4, 1S95, 
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exclusively to negroes, chiefly males, and of African descent. In Brazil it is 
called “ ainham ” or “ quigila.” “ Aiiiham ” literally means to saw, and is 
doubtless a colloquial name derived from a supposed slow, sawing process. 
The Hindoo name for it is “ sukha pakla,” meaning dry suppuration. 

In 186G da. Silva Lima of Bahia, at the Misericordia Hospital, gave the 
first reports of this curious disease, and for quite a period it was supposed to 
be confined to Brazilian territory. Since then, however, it has been reported 
from nearly every quarter of the globe. Relative to its geographic distribu- 
tion, Pyle“ states that da Silva Lima and Seixas of Bahia have reported 
numerous cases in Brazil, as have Figueredo, Pereira, Pirovano, Alpin, and 
Guiraares. Toppin reports it in Pernambuco. j\Ir. Milton reports a case from 
Cairo, and Dr. Creswell at Suez, both in slaves. E. A. G. Doyle reports 
.several cases at the Fernando Hospital, Trinidad. Digby reports its prev- 
alence on the west coast of Afiica, particularly among a race of negroes 
called Krumens. Messum reports it in the South African Republic, and 
speaks of its prevalence among the Kaffirs. Eylcs reports it on the Gold 
Coast. It has also been seen in Algiers and Madagascar. Through the able 
efforts of Her Majesty’s surgeons in India the presence of ainhum has been 
shown in India, and considerable investigation made as to its etiolog}', path- 
ologic histology, etc. Wise at Dacca, Smyth and Crombie at Calcutta, Hen- 
derson at Bombay, and Warden, Sen, Crawford, and Cooper in other portions 
of Southern India have all rendered assistance in the investigation of ainhum. 
In China a case has been seen, and British surgeons speak of it as occuiiing 
in Ceylon. Von AVinckler presents an admirable report of 20 cases at 
Georgetown, British Guiana. Dr. Potoppidan sends a report of a case in a 
negress on St. Thomas Island. The disease has several times been observed 
in Polynesia. 

Dr. Hornaday reports a case in a negress from North Caio ina, an , 
curious to relate, Horwitz of Philadelphia and Shepherd of Canada found 
cases in negroes both of North Carolina antecedents. Dr. James Evans 
reports a case in a negro seventy-four years of age, at Darlington, S. . r. 
R. H. Days of Baton Rouge, La., had a case in a negiess, ^ ’ 

Deslates, also of Louisiana, reports four cases in St. James Pansh. Pyle 
has seen a case in a negress aged fifty years, at the Emergenc) ospi a 
Washington. 

So prevalent is tlie disease in India tliat Crawford foun a case m cs ery 
2500 surgical cases at the Indian hospitals. The absence o pain or inco 
venience in many instances doubtless keeps the number of cases repm e eu, 
and again we must take into consideration the fact that t le c ass o per.,ons 
afflicted with ainhum are seldom brought in contact with medical men. ^ ^ 

The disease usually affects the 5th phalanx at the mteirhalangeal joint 
Cases of the 4th and other phalanges have been reported. Cooper speaks 

a 533, Jan. 26, 1895. 
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A young Bmhtiittn u’bo lo^ his IcfV great toe by tliU Cromluo tipcaks 

of n sltiiiilbinctHis ninimtutiou of botli fourth Pofoppiilnii rcjiorts n mru- 

Inr cR<« iu a negroes on St. ThnmM Island. Sun ra]H)rts a c»so in n snpcr> 
nnmerary digit in n oluld, wltoso fiUhcr, a Hindoo, knt n too by ninlnuu. 
Eylcs reports u cose tn n negro In m’Iknu the secoiul finger wnq afTected. 
Mlranlt, at Anj^rs, diicnloi of » ease in ndneh tm> fingers M'cit' io«t in riHccii 
days, n Diet whicii mnlccs his dingno<ns dubious, BCnnigcroVemind \m seen 
ull the toes amputated, and there is a ynix model by Bnndtn, in the 
Army ilcdical Alnscnai nt Washington, In which nil the toes of the right foot 
hAN'o been amputated, and the process is fast making progress at the middle 
third of the leg. 

Ainhnm is much more common in males than in females ; it is, In fact, 
dibthietly mi'o in the latter. Of von Wincklcr’s 20 ca«09 nil n*erc males. 



ni:.m 

Aietium (dontl nrCkw} tianlu wt(iK«(Oltnuinn>l)uinnfllD< 


It may ocenr at any age, Imt is most common lictwecn tliirty and thirty>Dvc. 
It has been reported in iitcro liy Gnyol, and niis seen to extend up to the 
thigh, A statement tlint is most likely fAlInoions. However, there nrc well* 
aatlicaticatcc} ewse, m indinte, nnd agnin in jicwons owr seventy o/'^. 

In some fen* cases the mctutarso^jihalaiigcal joint is alTectMl ; Init no ra^ 
lias imm seen at the base of the nngmil jdiulanx. Tito dnmtion of the dis 
Oise is hetween two and four yearn, but Dr. Eram^s taise line! l>ccn in pro 
gross fifty years. It rarely runs its full course before n year. 

Ainluim liegins as a small furrow or emek, sncli ns soldiers often exjiori 
eii«^ nt the digito*]>Inidar fold, seen first on the inner sliki. This procew o 
fiirimving never advances in soldicis, and lias liecii given n name more c. 
pressive than elegant. Tn nlnhnin the toe will sutII in n fmv daj'S, and 
pain, burning or shooting in nature, may he cxporicucod in the foot and 1 
oiTuoted. Pain, Iiowctci', is not constant. Tlicrc may lie an eiythemato 
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eruption accompanying the swelling. The furrow increases laterally and in 
depth, and meets on the dorsal aspect of the too, giving the toe the appearance 
of being constricted by a piece of fine cord. As the furrow deepens the dis- 
tal end of the toe becomes ovoid, and soon an appearance as of a marble at- 
tached to the toe by a fibrous pedicle presents itself. By this time the swell- 
ing, if any, has subsided. The distal end of the toe bends under the foot, 
and becomes twisted when walking, and causes inconvenience, and, unfortu- 
nately, says Eyles, it is in this last stage only that the Ifanti presents himself. 
There is in the majority of cases a small ulcer in or near the digito-plantar 
fold, which causes most of the pain, particularly when pressed upon. This 
ulcer docs not occur early, and is not constant. The case under Pyle’s observa- 
tion showed no ulceration, and was absolutely painless, the negress applying 
for diagnosis rather than treatment. The furrow deepens until spontaneous am- 
putation takes place, which rarely occurs, the patient generally hastening the 
process by his own operation, or by seeking surgical treatment. A dry scab 
forms at the furrow, and when picked and repicked constantly re-forms, be- 
ing composed of horny desquamation or necrosis. 

The histology of ainhum shows it to be a direct ingrowth of epithelium, 
with a corresponding depression of surface due to a rapid hyperplasia that 
pushes down and strangles the papilla;, thus cutting otf the blood supply from 
the epithelial cells, causing them to undergo a horny change. 

The disease is not usually symmetric, as formerly stated, nor is it simul- 
taneous in different toes. There arc no associated constitutional symjitoms, 
no tendency to similar morbid changes in other paiis, and no infiltration else- 
where. There is little or no edema with ainhum. In ainhum there is, fiist, 
simple hypertrophy, then active hyperplasia. The papillce degenerate when 
deprived of blood supply, and become horny. Meanwhile the pressure thus 
exerted on the nervi vasorum sots up vascular changes which bring about 
epithelial changes in more distant areas, the process .advancing anteriorly, that 
is, in- the direction of the arteries. This makes the cause, according to Ey es, 
an inflammatory and trophic phenomenon due mainly to changes fol on mg 


pressure on the vasomotor nerves. 

Miohgy.—Tl\\o theories of the causation of ainhum are quite numerous. 
The first cause is the admirable location for a furrow in the digito-plantar 
fold, and the excellent situation of the furrow for the entrance of sand or 
other particles to make the irritation constant, thus causing chronic in i^ma 
tory changes, which are followed subsequently by the changes^ pecu lar 
ainhum. The cause has been ascribed to the practice of y^aimg ° 
the toes ; but von Winckler says that in his locality (British ^ 

practice is confined to the coolie women, and in ° 

W a ring been previously worn on the toe ; in fiiet all of the patiente 
males. Digby rays, bowever, tlwt tl.e Krumens, among whom “ 

oommon, hfve long worn brass or eopper rings on the SfU. toe. Agam the 
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natives of India, who are among those most frequently afflicted, have no such 
custom. 

Injury, such as stone-bruise, has been attributed as the initial cause, and 
well-authenticated cases have been reported in which traumatism is distinctly 
remembered ; but Smyth, Weber, and several other observers deny that habits, 
accidents, or work, are a feature in causation. 

Von During reports a curious case which he calls sclerodactylia annu- 
laris ainhumoides. The patient was a boy about twelve years old, born in 
Erzeroura, brought for treatment for scabies, and not for tlie affection about 
to be described. A very defective history led to the belief that a similar 
affection had not been observed in the family. When he was six years old 
it began on the terminal phalanges of the middle fingers. A myxomatous 
swelling attacked the phalanges and effected a complete absorption of the ter- 
minal phalanx. It did not advance as far as gangrene or exfoliation of bone. 
At the time of report the whole ten fingers were involved ; the bones seemed 
to be thickened, the soft parts being indurated or sclerosed. In the right 
index finger a completely sclerosed ring passed around the middle phalanx. 
The nails on the absorbed phalanges had become small and considerably 
thickened plates. No analogous changes were found elsewhere, and sensation 
was perfectly normal in the affected parts. There u'ere no signs whatever of 
a multiple neuritis nor of a leprous condition. 

There is a rare and curious condition known as ** deciduous skin ” or 
keratolysis, in which the owners possess a skin, which, like that of a ser- 
pent, is periodically cast off, tliat of the limbs coming off like the finger of a 
glove. Preston * of Canterburj', New Zealand, mentions the case of a woman 
who had thus shed her skin every few weeks from the age of seven or 
even earlier. The u'oman was sixty-seven years of age ; the skin in ever}” 
part of the body came away in casts and cuticles which separated entire and 
sometimes in one unbroken piece like a glove or stocldng. Before each 
paroxysm she had an associate symptom of malaise. Even the skin of the 
nose and ears came off complete. None of the patient’s large family showed 
this idiosyncrasy, and she said that she had been told by a medical man that 
it had been due to catching cold after an attack of small-pox. Frank’’ men- 
tions a case in which there Avas periodic and complete shedding of the cuticle 
and nails of the hands and feet, which aa^s repeated for thirty-three consecu- 
tive years on July 24th of each year, and betAA'een the horn's of 3 P. M. and 
9 p. M. The patient remembered shedding for tlie first time Avhile a child 
at play. The paroxysms always commenced abruptly, constitutional' febrile 
sj'mptoms Avere first experienced, and the skin became dry and hot. The 
acute symptoms subsided in three or four hours and AA”ere entirely gone in 
tAA’elA”e hours, Avith the exception of the redness of the skin, Avhich did not 
disappear for thirty-six hours more. The patient had been delirious during this 
*•476, Oct. 22, 1881. July, 1891. 
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period. The cuticle began to shed some time between the third and twelfth 
day^ in large sheets, as pictured in the acconipanving illustrations (Figs. 290 
and 291). The nails were shed in about four weeks after the acute stage. 
Crocker had an instance of this nature in a man with tylosis palmre, in which 
the skin Avas cast olf every autumn, but the process lasted two months. Lang 
observed a case in which the fingers alone were affected. 

There is a case of general and habitual desquamation of the skin in 
the Ephemcrides of 1686 ; and Newell*'* records a case Avhich recovered under 
the nse of Cheltenham Avaler for several seasons. Latham*’ describes a 
man of fifty who was first seized about ten years previously with a singular 
kind of fever, and this returned many times afterward, even twice in the 
course of the same year, attended with the same symptoms and circumstances, 
and appearing to be brought on by obstructed perspiration, in consequence of 
catching cold. Besides the common febnlc symptoms, upon the invasion of 
the disease his skin universally itched, more especially at the joints, and the 
itching Avas folloAved by many little red spots, Avith a small degree of sAvelling. 
Soon after this his fingers became stiff*, hard, and painful at the ends, and at 
the roots of the nails. In about tAAfenty-four hours the cuticle began to sepa- 
rate from the cutis, and in ten or twelA'c days this separation Avas general from 
head to foot, during Avhich time he completely turned the cuticle off from the 
Avrists to the fingers’ ends like a gloA^e, and in like manner on the legs to the 
toes, after Avhich his nails shot gradually from their roots, at first Avith 
exquisite pain, Avhich abated as the separation of the cuticle advanced, and the 
old nails AA’cre generally throAvn off by ncAV ones in about six months. Tlio 
cuticle rose in the palms and soles like blistcre, liaving, hoAVCA’er, no fluid 
beneath, and Avhen it came off* it left the underlying cutis exposed for a fcAV 
days. Sometimes, upon catching cold, before quite free from fcA'crish symp- 
toms, a second separation of the cuticle from the cutis occuiTcd, but it appeared 
so thin as to be like scurf, demonstrating the quick rencAA^al of the parts. 

There is a similar case in the Philosophical Transactions ® in a miller of 
thirty-five Avho Avas exposed to great heat and clouds of dust. On the fiist 
cold a fever attacked him, and once or twice a year, chiefly in the autumn, 
this again occurred, attended Avith a loosening and detachment of the cuticle. 
The disorder began Avith violent feA'er, attended Avith pains in the head, 
back, limbs, retching, vomiting, diy skin, furred tongue, urgent thiret, con- 
stipation, and high-colored urine. Usually the AAdiole surface of the body 
then became yelloAV. It aftenA'ard became florid like a rash, and tlien great 
uneasiness was felt for several days, Avith general numbness and tingling; the 
urine then began to deposit a thick sediment. About the third AA'eck from 
the first attack tlie cuticle appeared elevated in many places, and in eight or 
ten days afterward became so loose as to admit of its easy removal in lar^ 
flakes. The cuticle of the hands, from the Avrists to the fingers’ ends, came off^ 

» 490, iii., 576. ** 629, lx., 451. * 629, lix., 281. 
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like a glove. The patient was never disposed to sweat, and when it was at- 
tempted to force perspiration he grow worse ; nor was he much at ease until 
his urine deposited a sediment, after which he felt little inconvenience but 
from the rigidity of the skin. The nails were not detached as in the previous 
case. 

It is quite natural* that such eases as this should attiact the attention of the 
laity, and often find report in news})apcrs. The following is a lay-report 
of a “ snake-boy ” in Shepardstown, Ya. : — 

“ Jim Tw 3 ’’man, a colored boy living with his foster-parents ten miles 
from this place, is a wonder. He is popularlv known as the “ snake-bov.’^ 
Mentally he is as bright as any child of his age, and he is popular v’ith his 
playmates, but his physical peculiarities are probably unparalleled. His 
entire skin, excejjt the face and hands, is covei’ed with the scales and markings 
of a snake. These exceptions are kept so by the constant use of Castile 
soap, but on the balance of his body the scales grow abundantly. The child 
sheds his skin eveiy year. It causes him no pain or illness. From the 
limbs it can be pulled in perfect shape, but off the body it comes in pieces. 
His feet and hands are always cold and clammy. He is an inordinate eater, 
sometimes spending an hour at a meal, eating voraciously all the time, if per- 
mitted to do so. After these gorgings he sometimes sleeps two day.?. Thei’c 
is a strange suggestion of a snake in his face, and he can manijmlatc his 
tongue, accompanied by hideous hisses, as viciousl}’’ as a serpent. 

Under the name of dermatitis exfoliativa neonatorum, Hitter has 
described an eruption which he observed in the foundling asylum at 1 laguc, 
where nearly 300 cases occurred in ten years. According to Crocker it bcgin> 
in the second or third week of life, and occasionally as late as the filth ucek, 
with diffuse and universal scaling, which may be branny or in laminre like 
pityriasis rubra, and either dry or with suffusion beneath the e])iderini>. 
Sometimes it presents flaccid bullae like pemphigus foliaccus, and thtn tlu u 
are crusts as well as scales, with rhagades on the mouth, anus, etc. , tlieic i> a 
total absence of fever or other general symptoms. About 50 per cent, (he 
of marasmus and loss of heat, with or without diarrhea. In tho.-e u m 
recover the surface gradually becomes pale and the de«(juaination cc.ix.-. 
Opinions differ regarding it, some considering it of septic oiigin, uhilc ot ici. 
believe it. to be nothing but pemphigus foliaccus. K.iposi regn d. it .r .in 
aggravation of the plysiologic exfoliation of the new-boin. Ijlliott o i 
York® reports two cases with a review of the subject, but none *‘''* ^* ” 
reported in England. Cases on the Continent have been described by LillanI, 

von Baer, Caspary, those alre.ady mentioned, and othci.". 

The name epidemic exfoliative dermatitis has been given to an epi- 
demic skin-disease which made its appearance in 1803 in England ; -iLo ea^e.- 
were collected in six institutions, besides sporadic cases in iinvate houses. 

a 124, Jan., ISS?. 
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In 1895, in London,®*® some pliotograj)lis and sketches were exhibited that 
were taken from several of the 163 cases which occurred in the Paddington 
Infirmary and Workhouse, under tlie care of Dr. Savill, from whose negatives 
tliey were prepared. They were arranged in order to illustrate the successive 
stages of the disorder. The eruption starts usually with discrete papules, 
often in stellate groujjs, and generally arranged symmetrically when on the 
limbs. These become fused into crimson, slightly raised macula;, which in 
severe cases become further fused into red thickened patches, in which the 
papules can still be felt and sometimes seen. Vesicles form, and exudation 
occurs in only about one-thii-d of the cases. Desquamation of the epidermis 
is the invariable feature of all cases, and it usually commences between the 
fourth and eighth days. In severe cases successive layci's of the epidermis 
are shed, in larger or smaller scales, throughout the whole course of the 
malady. One-half of the epidermis shed from the hand of a patient is ex- 
hibited in this collection. 

Of sphaceloderma, or gangrene of the skin, probably the most inter- 
esting is Ra3maud’s disease of symmetric gangrene, a vascular disorder, 
which is seen in three grades of intensity : there is local syncope, producing 
the condition known as dead-fingers or dead-toes, and analogous to that pro- 
duced by intense cold ; and local asphyxia, which usually follows local syn- 
cope, or may develop independently. Chilblains are the mildest manifestation 
of this condition. The fingers, toes, and eara, are the parts usually affected. 
In tlie most e.vtrerae degree the pirts are swollen, stiff, and livid, and the 
capillary circulation is almost stagnant ; this is local or symmetric gangrene, 
tlie mildest form of which follows asphyxia. Small m*eas of necrosis appear 
on the pads of the fingers and of the toes ; also at the edges of the ears and 
tip of die nose. Occasional symmetric patches appear on the limbs and 
trunk, and in extensive cases terminate in gangrene. Eaynaud suggested 
that the local syncope was produced by contraction of the vessels; the 
asphyxia is probably caused by a dilatation of the capillaries and venules, 
with persistence of the spasm of the arterioles. According to Osier dvo forms 
of congestion occur, which may be seen in adjacent fingers, one of which may he 
swollen, intensely red, and extremely hot ; the otlier swollen, cyanotic, and in- 
tensely cold. Sometimes all four extremities are involved, as in Southey’s 
case,® in a girl of two and a half in whom the process began on the calves, after a 
slight feverish attack, and then numerous patches rapidly becoming gangrenous 
appeared on the backs of the legs, thighs, buttocks, and upper arms, worse where 
there was pressure ; the child died thirty-two hours after the onset. The 
whole phenomenon may be unilateral, as in Smith’s case, quoted by Crocker, 
in a girl of three years in whom the left hand was cold and livid, while on 
the right tliere Avas lividity, progressing to gangrene of the fingers and of the 
thumb up to the first knuckles, where complete separation occurred. 

n 779 , xxsiv., 286. 
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A conadcrable number of cases of npparenUy spontaneous gangrene of 
tlie skin have been recorded in medical literature as occurring generally in 
hj^tcric young women. Crocker remarks that they are generally classified 
as cr)'tlicma gangnenosum, and are always to be regarded uith grave 
suspicion of being &clf-induccd. EhrM records an interesting case of this 
nature with an accompanying illustration. The patient u-as a girl of oigh- 
teen whoso face, left breast, anus, I(^, and feet became affected eve^ autumn 
since her sixth year, after an attack of measles. At first tlie skin became red, 
then watcT-blistew formed, the size of a gnun of com, and in three days 
Tcadiing the size of a hazel-nut ; these burst and healed, leaving no acara. 
Tlie menses appeared at the fifteentli year, lasted eight da}'8, with groat loss 
of blood, but there was no subsequent menstruation, and no vicarious Iiomor- 
rliage. Aftenmrd the riglit lialf of the face became red for three or four 
weeks, with a disturbance of the sensibility of this part, inclu^g the right 
half of the mucosa of the mouth and the conjunctiva of the riglit eye. At the 
seventeenth year the patient began to have a left-sided headache and morensed 
s^rcating of the right half of the body. In 1892 tiie periodically-appearing 
skin-affcction became worse. Instead of healing, the broken vessels become 
blackisli and healed slowly, leaving ulcers, granulations, and scars, and tiic 
gangreuous tendency of the skin increased. Distuibanco of tile sight shortly 
interv'cncd, associated with aphonia. The sensibility of the whole body, wth 
the exception of the face, was greatly impaired, and there \m true gangi-enc 
of the coriiim. A younger sister of the patient was rimilarly affected with 
symptoms of liystcrin, hemianesthesia, etc. 

Neuroses of the skin consist in augmentation of sensibility' or hyper- 
esthesia. and diminution of scnsibiUiy or anesthesia. There are some enn- 
ous old cases of loss of sensation. Ferdinandus^ mentions a case of a young 


man of twenty-four wlw, after having been seized w’ith insenribility of the 
whole body with the exception of the head, was cured by purgatives and 
other remedies. Bartliolimis cites tlic case of a young man who lost the senses 
of taste and feeling ; and also tlie case of a young girl wlto could pcniiit the 
skin of her forehead to be pricked and the skin of her neck to be bimied 
without experiendng any pain. Inhis^Surgerj'” Lamothe mentions a caw of 
insensibility of the hands and feet in consequence of a horso-kick in tiio k-ad 
mthout the infliction of any external wound. In the « M^inoins do 1 Acadeniie 
des Sciences ” for the year 1743, wc read an account of a soldier who, after 
liaving accidentally lost all sensation in his left arm, continued to go througli 
tlie whole of the manual cxcroisc with the same facility ns ever. It was also 
known that La Condarame was able to use his han.d8 for many ye.ap after 
they had lost their sensatiou, Bayer gives a case of pralysw of tlio s nn 
of ihe left side of the trunk .vithout any affection of the mus^ m a 
of fbrty-tliree of apoplectic constitution. The Jiara ^'sis e- n^ 
. 838 , 11 ^ 3 , 1894 , 
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the left mammary region to the haunch, and from the vertebraj to the 
linea alba. Throughout this whole extent the skin was insensible and 
could be pinched or even punctured without the patient being aware 
that he was even touched. The parts did not present any perceptible 
alteration in texture or in color. The patient was free from fever and made 
no complaint except a slight headache. Bayer quotes another case in a man 
of sixty who had been bitten three years previously by a dog that was not 



mad. He was gi'eatly frightened by the accident and every time he saw 
a dog he trembled violently, and on one occasion he suffered a convulsive 
attack for one and a half hours. The convulsions increased in number and 
frequency, he lost his memory, and exhibited other signs of incipient 
dementia. He was admitted to the hospital with trvo small wounds upon 
the head, one above tire left eyebrow and the other on the sc.'ilp, occasioned 
by a fall on his entrance into the hospital. For several days a great degree 
of insensibility of tire skin of tire whole body was observed without any 
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button-scurvy of Ireland, now extinct, bnt described by various writers of 
1823 to 1857 as a contagious disease which u'as prevalent in the south and in 
the interior of the island, was closely allied to yaws, if not identical with it. 
The first mention of the yaws disease is by Oviedo, in 1535, who met with it 
in San Domingo. Although Sauvages at the end of the last centmy was the 
first to give an accurate description of this disease, many physicians had 
observed it before. 

Frambesia or 3 'aws was obserx'ed in Brazil as early as 1643," and in 
America later by Lebat in 1722. In the last century Winterbottom and 
Hume describe yaws in Africa, Hume calling it the African distemper. In 
1769 in an essay on the “Natural Historj’ of Guiana,” Bancroft mentions 
yaAvs ; and Thomson'' speaks of it in Jamaica. Hillaiy in 1759 describes 
yaAvs in Barbadoes; and Bajou in Domingo and Cayenne in 1777, Dazille 
liaA'ing already observed it in San Domingo in 1742." 

Crocker takes his account of yaws from Numa Rat of the LecAA-ard 
Islands, aa'Iao divides the case into four stages : incubation, primary, sec- 
ondary', and tertiary'. The incubation stage is taken from the date of infec- 
tion to the first appearance of the looil lesion at the sight of inoculation. It 
varies from three to ten AA’eeks. The symptoms are vague, possibly palpita- 
tion, A'ertigo, edema of the limbs and eyelids. The primary stage begins AA'ith 
the initial lesion, AA'hich consists of a papule AA'hich may be found most any- 
Avhere on the body. This papule ulcerates. The secondary stage commences 
about a fortnight after the papule has healed. There is intermittent feA’er, 
headache, backache, and shooting pains in the limbs and intercostal sjAaces, 
like those of dengue, AA'ith nocturnal exacerbations. An eniption of minute 
red spots appears first on the face, and gradually extends so that the AA'hole 
body is coA'ered at the end of three days. By the seA'enth day the apex of 
the papule is of a pale yellow color, and the black skin has the appearance of 
being dotted OA’er AA'ith yelloAv aa'ux. The papule then develops into nodules 
of cylindric shape, Avith a dome-shaped, tliick, yelloAV crust. It is only AA’ith 
the crust off that there is any resemblance to a raspberry. During the month 
folloAving the raspberry appearanre tlie skin is coA'ered AA’ith scabs Avhich, 
falling off, leave a pale macula ; in dark races the macula becomes darker 
than normal, but in pale races it becomes paler than the natural skin, and in 
neither case is it scarcely ever obliterated. Intense itching is almost alAA’ays 
present, and anemia is also a constant symptom. The disease is essentially 
contagious and occurs at all ages and among all sexes, to a lesser degree in 
AA'hites and hybrids, and is ncA'er congenital. It seems to haA'e a tendency to 
undergo spontaneous recoA'ery. 

Furunculus orientalis, or its sj'nonyms. Oriental boil, Aleppo boil, 
Delhi boil, Biskra button, etc., is a local disease occurring chiefly on the face 

®De medicina Brasilium, 1643. xv., 321. 

A! obs. sur les maladies des negres, Fans, 1742. 
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and other uncovered spots, endemic in limited districts in liot climates, char- 
acterized by the formation of a papule, a nodule, and a scab, and beneath the 
last a sharply puuched-out ulcer. Its ditferent names indicate the districts in 
which it is common, nearly always in tropical or subtropical climates. It 
differs from yaws in the absence of febrile symptoms, in its unity, its occurrence 
often on the feet and the backs of the hands, its duration, and the deep scar 
which it leaves. A fatal issue is rare, but disfiguring and disabling cicatrices 
may be left unless great care is employed. 

Pigmentary Processes. — Friction, pressure, or scratching, if long con- 
tinued, may produce extensive and permanent pigmentation. This is seen 
in its highest degree in itching diseases like prurigo and pityriasis. Green- 
how “ has published instances of this kind under the name of “ vagabond’s 
disease,” a disease simulating morbus addisonii, and particularly found in 
tramps and vagrants. In aged people this condition is the pityriasis nigra of 
"Willan. According to Crocker in two cases reported by Thibierge, the oral 
mucous membrane was also stained. Carrington and Crocker both record 
cases of permanent pigmentation following exposure to great cold.'* Gautier 
is accredited with recording in 1890 the case of a boy of six in whom pig- 
mented patches from sepia to almost black began to form at the age of two, 
and were distributed all over the body. Precocious maturity of the genital 
organs preceded and accompanied the pigmentation, but the hair was illy 
developed. 

Chloasma uterinum presents some interesting anomalies. Swayne re- 
cords a singular variety in a woman in whom, during the last three months of 
three successive pregnancies, the face, arms, hands, and legs were spotted like 
a leopard, and remained so until after her confinement. Crocker speaks of a 
lady of thirty whose skin during each pregnancy became at first bronze, as if 
it had been exposed to a tropical sun, and then in spots almost black. Kaposi 
knew a ■woman with a pigmented mole two inches square on the side of the neck, 
which became quite black at each pregnancy, and which was the fiist lecog- 
nizable sign of her condition. It is quite possible that the black disease of the 
Garo Hills in Assam “ is due to extreme and acute development of .a pernicious 
form of malaria. In chronic malaria the sldn may be yellowish, from a 
chestnut-brown to a black color, after long exposure to the influence of the 
fever. Vai’ious fungi, such as tinea versicolor and the Mexican Caiaati, 

may produce discoloration on the skin. _ • • i 

Acanthosis Nigricans may be defined as a general pigmentation v it i 
papillary mole-like giwvths. In the " International Atlas of Bare Skin Dis- 
eases” there are two cases pictured, one by Politzer in a woman of sixty-two, 
and the otlier by Jaiiovsky in a man of forty-two. The regions a'Secteveie 
mostly of a dirty-brown color, but in patches of a bliiish-giaj . The isease 
began suddenly in the woman, but gradually in the man. Ciocvci las 
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reported a case somewhat similar to these two, under the head of general 
bronzing witliout constitutional symptoms, in a Swedish sailor of twenty-two, 
with rapid onset of pigmentation.® 

Xeroderma pigmentosum, first described by Kaposi in 1870, is a very 
rare disease, but owing to its striking peculiarities is easily recognized. 
Crocker saw the first three cases in England, and describes one as a type. 
The patient was a girl of twelve, whose general health and nutrition were 
good. The disease began when she was between twelve and eighteen months 
old, without any premonitory' symptom. The disease occupied the parts 
habitually uncovered in childhood. The whole of these areas was more or 
less densely speckled with pigmented, freckle-lilce spots, varying in tint fimi 
a light, raw umber to a deep sepia, and in size fi'om a pin’s head to a bean, 
and of a roundish and iivegular shape. Interspersed among the pigment- 
spots, but not so numerous, were white atrophic spots, which in some parts 
coalesced, forming white, shining, cicatrix-like areas. The skin upon this 
was finely wrinkled, and eitlier smooth or shiny, or covered with thin, whitei 
scales. On tliesc white areas bright red spots were conspicuous, due to 
telangiectasis, and there were also some stellate vascular spots and striaj inten- 
spersed among the pigment. Small warts were seen springing up from some 
of the pigment^spots. These warts ulcerated and gave rise to numerous 
supei’ficial ulcerations, covered witli yellow crusts, irregularly scattered over 
the face, mostly on the right side. The pus coming from these ulcers was 
apparently iuocuous. The patient complained neither of itching nor of pain. 
Archarabault*' has collected 60 cases, and gives a good resume to date. 
Amiscis reports two cases of brothers, in one of whom the disease began at 
eight months, and in the other at a year, and concludes that it is not a lesion 
due to external stimuli or known parasitic elements, but must be regarded os 
a specific, congenital dystrophy of the skin, of unknown patliogenesis. How- 
ever, observations have shown that it may occur at forty-three years (Eiehl), 
and sixtj’-four years (Kaposi). Crocker believes that tlie disease is an 
atrophic degeneration of the skin, dependent on a primar}- neurosis, to which 
there is a congenital predisposition. 

Nigrities is a name given by the older Avriters to certain black blotches 
occurring on the skin of a white peraon — ^in other words, it is a synonym of 
melasma. According to Eayer it is not uncommon to see the scrotum and 
the skin of the penis of adults almost black, so as to form a marked contrast 
with the pubes and the upper part of the thighs. Haller ® met with a wom.in 
in whom the skin of the pubic region was as black as that of a negress. During 
nursing the nipples assume a deep black color which disappears after Aveaning. 
Le Cat speaks of a AA’oman of thirty years, AA'hose forehead ai^sumed a dusky 
hue of the color of iron rust AA’hen she was pregnant about the seA'enth month. 
By degrees the Avhole face became black except the eyes and the edges of the 

® 7G7, 3dv., 152. b " Tlifese de Borile.mx,” 1890. « 400, v., 18. 
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lips, which retained their natural color. On some days this hue was deeper 
than on others ; the woman being naturally of a very fair complexion had the 
appearance of an alabaster figure with a black marble head. Her hair, which 
was naturally exceedingly dark, appeared coarser and blacker. She did not 
suffer from headache, and her appetite was good. After becoming black, the 
face was very tender to the touch. The black color disappeared two days after 
her accouchement, and following a profuse perspiration by which the sheets 
were stained black. Her child was of a natural color. In the following 
pregnancy, and even in the third, the same phenomenon reappeared in the 
course of the seventh month ; in the eighth month it disappeared, but in the 
ninth month this woman became the subject of convulsions, of which she had 
one each day. The existence of accidental nigrities rests on well-established 
facts which arc distinctly different from the pigmentation of pui’pura, icterus, 
or that produced by metallic salts. Chomel " quotes the case of a very 
apathic old soldier, whose skin, without any appreciable cause, became as 
brown as that of a negro in some parts, and a yellowish-brown in othei*s. 
llustiu ’’ has published the case of a woman of seventy who became as black 
as a negress in a single night. Goodwin relates the case of an old maiden lady 
whose complexion up to the age of t^venty-one was of ordinary whiteness, 
but then became as black as that of an African. Wells and Rayer have also 
published accounts of cases of accidental nigrities. One of the latter cases 
was a sailor of sixty-three who suffered from general nigrities, and the othei 
was in a woman of thirty, appearing after weaning and amenorrhea. 

Mitchell Bruce has described an anomalous discoloration of the skin 
and mucous membranes resembling that produced by silver or cyanosis. 
The patient, a harness-maker of forty-seven, was affected generally o^ ei the 
body, but particularly in the face, hands, and feet. The conjuncti\ al, nasal, 
and aural mucosa were all involved. The skin felt warm, and piessine dii 
not influence the discoloration. The pains complained of ueie of an intei 
mittent, burning, shooting character, chiefly in the epigastric and left lumbar 
regions. The general health was good, and motion and sensation were nor- 
mal. Nothing abnormal was discovered in connection with the abdominal 
and thoracic examinations. The pains and discoloration had commoncec tn o 
years before his admission, since which time the skin had been deepemng 
in tint. He remained under observation for three months without obvious 
change in his symptoms. There was nothing in the patients oecupation 
account for the discoloration. A year and a half plc^iousl} 

medicine for his pains, but its nature could not be discos eiec . c 


syphilis. , , . . , , 

Galtier mentions congenital and bronze spots of t le s vin. ^ > man 
in Switzerland the latter part of the last centuiy, calling himself Joseph 
Gate, flttmoled tlie attention of the curious by exhibiting bimsclf unto 
■ Bull. a. I. B,. a» MM. a. Parfe, 18U, Na. 6, » Wa., W7, Nos. 9 imU 10. 
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name of the “Living Angel.” He presented the following appearance: 
The skin of the whole posterior part of the trunk, from the nape of the neck 
to the loins, was of a bronze color. This color extended over the shoulders 
and the sides of the neck, and this part was covered with hairs of great fine- 
ness aud growing very thick ; the skin of the rest of the body M’as of the 
usual Avliiteness. Those parts were the darkest which were the most covered 
with hair ; on the back there was a space of an inch in diameter, which had 
preser^'ed its whiteness, and Avhere the hairs were fewer in number, darker at 
their bases, and surrounded by a very small black circle ; the hair was thin- 
ner at the sides of the neck ; there were a great many individual hairs sur- 
rounded by circles of coloring matter ; but there u'ere also many which pixj- 
sented nothing of this colored areola. In some places the general dark color 
of the skin blended with the areola surrounding the roots of the hair, so that 
one unifom black surface resulted. In many places the dark color changed 
into black. The irides were brown. The man was of very unstable charac- 
ter, extremely undecided in all his undertakings, and had a lively but silly 
expression of conntenance. A distinct smell, as of mice, Avitli a mixture of a 
garlicky odor, was emitted from those parts where the excessive secretion of 
tlie coloring matter took place. In those places the heat was also greater 
than natural. Eayer recites the case of a young man M'hom he saw, u’hose 
eyelids and adjacent parts of the cheeks were of a bluish tint, similar to that 
which is produced on the skin by the exidosion of gunpowder. 

Billard “ has published an extraordinary case of blue discoloration of 
the skin in a young laundress of sixteen. Her neck, face, and upper part 
of the chest showed a beautiful blue tint, principally spreading over the fore- 
head, the alsB, and the mouth. When these parts were rubbed with a white 
towel the blue parts of the skin were detached on the toM’el, coloring it, and 
leaving the skin white. The girl’s lips were red, the pulse was regular and 
natural, and her strength and appetite like that of a person in hctilth. The 
only morbid symptom was a drj' cough, but without mucous rattle or any defi- 
ciency of the sound of the chest or alteration of the natural beat of the heart. 
The catamenia had never failed. She had been engaged as a laundrc.ss for 
the past two years. From the time she began this occupation she perceived 
a blueness around her eyes, which disappcax’ed however on going into the air. 
The phenomenon reappeared more particularly when irons were heated hy a 
bright charco.al fire, or when she woi’kcd in a hot and confined place. The 
blueness spread, and her breast and abdomen beeame shiided with an azure 
blue, which appeared deeper or paler as the circulation was accelerated or 
regarded. When the patient’s face should have blushed, the face became blue 
instead of red. The changes exhibited were like the sudden transition of 
shades presented by the chameleon. The posterior part of the trunk, the axilla;, 
the sclerotic coats of the eyes, the nails, and the skin of the head remained in 

“ 162, T. xxvi,, 453. 
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turbance worthy of note. The eye is not afFected ; but in a negro the 
sclerotic generally appears muddy. 

It appears firet iii small spots, either on the lips, nose, eyelids, soles, 
palms, or foi’ehead, and increases peripherally — the several spots fusing 
together. The skin is peculiarly thin and easily irritated. Exposure to the 
sun readily blisters it, and after the slightest abrasion it bleeds freely. Sev- 
eral cases have been reported in winch the specific gravity of the urine was 
extremely high, due to an excess of urea. "Wood calls attention to the wave- 



rig 293. -"Tlie leopard famllj-." 


like coui’se of leukoderma, receding on one side, increasing on the other. 
The fading is gradual, and the mar^ns may be abrupt or difiFiise. The 
mucous membranes are rosy. The functions of the sweat-glands ai’e unim- 
paired. 

The theoiy of the absence of pigment causing a loss of the olfactory sense, 
spoken of by AVallacc, is not borne out by several obseiwations of Wood and 
others. "Nl ilson says : “ Lcukasma is a neurosis, the result of weakened 
inneivation of the skin, the cause being commonly referable to the organs of 
assimilation or reproduction.’' It is not a dermatitis, as a dermatitis usually 
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causes deposition of pigment. The rays of the sun bronze the skin ; mustard, 
cantharides, and many like irritants cause a dermatitis, which is accompanied 
by a deposition of pigment. Leukoderma is as common in houseminds as in 
field-laborers, and is in no way attributable to exposure of sun or wind. True 
Icukodermic patches show no vascular changes, no infiltration, but a partial 
obliteration of the rete inucosum. It has been ascribed to s}idiilis; but 
syphilitic leukoderma is generally the result of cicatrices following syphilitic 
ulceration. 

Many observers have noticed that negroes become several degrees lighter 
after syphilization ; but no definite relation between syphilis and leukoderma 
has yet been demonstrated in this race. Postmortem examinations of leuko- 
dcrraic persons show no change in the suprarenal capsule, a supposed organ 
of pigmentation. 

Climate has no influence. It is seen in the Indians of the Isthmus of 
Darien, the Hottentots, and the Icelanders. Why the cells of the rcte muco- 
sum should have the function in some races of manufacturing or attracting 
pigment in excess of those of other races, is in itself a mystery. By his ex- 
periments on the pigment-cells of a frag Lister has established the relation 
existing between these elements and innervation, which formerh had been 


supposititious. 

Doubtless a solution of the central control of pigmentation would confirm 
the best tlieory of the cause of leukoderma — /. c., faulty innervation of the 
skin. At present, whether the fault is in the cell proper, the conducting 
media, or the central center, we are unable to say. It is cortainl} not due 
to any vascular disturbances, as the skin shows no vascular change.". 

White spots on the nails are quite common, especially on young people. 
The mechanic cause is the presence of air between the laniellre of the affectei 
parts, but their origin is unknown. According to Crocker in some ca.sc3 
they can be shown to be a part of trophic changes. Bielschon sk} i eeoi 
the case of a man with peripheral neuritis, in whom ^^hite spots appeal ei at 
the lower part of the finger-nails, grew rapidly, and in tlucc weekb coa c..ccc 
into a band across each nail a millimeter wide. The tocs n eie not .a cctc 
Shoemaker mentions a patient who suffered from relapsing fe\ ei am imc an 
additional band for each relapse, Crocker quotes a case leportci^ . 
son of Baltimore, in which transverse bars of white, alternating with the nor- 
mal color, appeared without ascertainable cause on the finger-nails of a young 


lady and remained unchanged. • . n . . j-. 

Giovannini describes a case of canities unguium in a patien o e 
nine, following an attack of typhoid fever. On examining the hands of tins 
patient the nails showed in their entire extent a vliite, opaque, a mo.. noi> 
color. An abnormal quantity of air found in the interior o t le nai s exp ains 
in this particular case their impaired appearance. It is certain that the nai s, 


a 224, Jan. 17, 1891. 
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ill order to have admitted such a large quantity of air into their interior must 
have altered in their intimate structure ; and Giovannini suggests that they 
were subject to an abnormal jirocess of keratinization. Unna describes a simi- 
lar case, which, however, he calls leukonychia. 

Plica polonica, or, as it was known in Cracoiv — icckhsckopf, is a disease 
peculiar to Poland, or to those of Polish antecedents, characterized by the 
agglutination, tangling, and anomalous development of the hair, or by an 
alteration of the nails, wliich become spongy and blackish. In older days the 
disease ivas well known and occupied a prominent place in books on skin- 
diseases. Hercules de Saxonia and Thomas Slinadous, in 1610, speak of plica 
as a disease already long known. The greater number of writers fix the date 
of its appearance in Poland at about the year 1285, under the reign of Lezek- 
le-Noir. Lafontaine “ stated that in the provinces of Cracow and Sandoniir 
plica formerly attacked the peasantry, beggars, and Jews in the proportion of 
1 i in 20 ; and the nobility and burghers in the proportion of two in 30 or 40. 
In Warsaw and surrounding districts the disease attacked the first classes in 
the proportion of one to ten, and in the second classes one to 30. In Lithu- 
ania the same proportions were obseiwed as in Warsaw ; but the disease has 
gradually grown rarer and rarer to the present day, although occasional cases 
are seen even in the United States. 

Plica has always been more frequent on the banks of the Vistula and 
Boiysthenes, in damp and marshy situations, than in other parts of Poland. 
The custom formerly prevailing in Poland of shaving the heads of children, 
neglect of cleanliness, the heat of the head-dress, and the exposure of the 
skin to cold seem to favor the production of this disease. 

Plica began after an attack of acute fever, with pains like those of acute 
rheumatism in tire head and extremities, and possibly vertigo, tinnitus aurium, 
ophthalmia, or corj^za. Sometimes a kind of redness was observed on the 
thighs, and there was an alteration of the nails, which became black and 
rough ; and again, there was clammy sweat. When the scalp was affected 
the head was sore to the touch and excessively itchy. A clammy and agglu- 
tinating sweat then occurred over tlie cranium, the hair became unctuous, stuck 
together, and appeared distended with an adhesive matter of i-eddish-biown 
color, believed by many obsei^'ers to be sanguineous. The hair was so acutely 
sensitive tliat the slightest touch occasioned severe pain at the roots. A viscid 
matter of a very offensive smell, like that of spoiled vinegar, or accoiding to 
Payer like that of mice or garlic, exuded from the whole surface of each 
affected hair. This matter glued the hairs together, at first from their exit at 
the skin, and then along the entire length ; it appeared to be secreted from the 
whole surface of the scalp and afterward dried into an incrustation. If there 
Avas no exudation the disease Avas called plica sicca. The hair Avas matted 
and stuck together in a varietj’’ of ways, so as to resemble ropes (plica mul- 
o Traits dela Fllque Folounise, etc., Fnris, 1808. 
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tiformis). Sometimes these masses united together and formed one single 
thick club like the tail of a horse (plica ciiudiformis). Again, and particu- 
larly in females, tlie hair would become matted and glued togetlior into one 
uniform intricate mass of various magnitudes. The hair of the whole body 
was likely to be attacked with this disease. Kalschmidt of Jena pos- 
sessed the pubes of a woman dead of plica, the hair of which was of such 
length that it must have easily gone around the body. There was formerly 
a superstition that it was dangerous to cut the hair until the discharge 
diminished. Lafontaine, Schlegel, and Hartman all assure us that tlie sec- 
tion of the affected masses before this time has been known to be followed 
by amaurosis, convulsions, apoplexy, epilepsy, and even death. Alarmed or 
taught by such occurrences, the common people often went about all their 
lives "with the plica gradually dropping off. Formerly there was much the- 
orizing and discussion regarding the etiology and pathology of plica, but since 
tliis mysterious affection has been proved to be nothing more than the product 
of neglect, and the matting due to the inflammatory exudation, excited by in- 
numerable pediculi, agglutinating the hair together, the term is now scarcely 
mentioned in dermatologic works. Crocker speaks of a rare form which he 
entitles neuropathic plica, and cites two cases, one reported by Le Page 
Avhose specimen is in the Royal College of Surgeons Museum ; and the otlier 
was in a Hindoo described by Pestonji.^ Both occurred in young women, 
and in both it came on after washing the hair in warm water, one in a few 
minutes, and the other in a few hours. The hair was drawn up into a liard 
tangled lump, impossible to unravel, limited to the right side in Le Page s 
patient, who had veiy long hair, and in Pestonji’s case to the back of the 
head, where on each side was an elongated mass, very hard and firm, like a 
rope and about the size of the fist. There Avas no reason to believe that it 
was ascribable to imposture j the Hindoo Avoman cut the lumps off herself and 
threw them aAvay. Le Page found the most contracted hairs flattened. Stell- 
Avagon ® reports a case of plica in a Avoman. It occupied a dollar-sized area 
above the nape of the neck, and in tweh’^e years readied tlie length of 12 
feet. There was no history of its manner of onset. 

Tinea nodosa is a name giA^en by Morris and Cheadle to a case of nodu- 
lar groAvth on the beard and Avliiskers of a young man. In a case noticed 
by Crocker this disease affected the left side of the mustache of a medical 
man, avIio complained that the hair, if tAAusted up, stuck together. 'When 
disintegrated the secretion in this case seemed to be composed of fungous 
spores. Epithelium fragments, probably portions of the internal root-sheatli, 
sometimes adhere to the shaft of the hair as it giws up, and look like con- 
cretions. Crocker states that he is informed by AYhite of Boston tliat this 
disease is common in America in association Avith alopecia fnrfuracea, and is 
erroneously thought to be the cause of the loss of hair, hence tlie popular 
name, “ hair-eaters.” 

54 a 224, Jan. 86, 1884. b 476 , Sept. 3, 1885. c 124, Dec., 1892. 
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Thomson describes a case of mycosis fungoides “ in a young girl of the 
age of fourteen, whom he saw in Brussels toward the end of October, 1893. 
She was the third of a family of 13 children of whom only five survived. 
Of tlie children born subsequently to the patient, the first were either pi-e- 
mature or died a few days after their births. The seventh was under 
treatment for interstitial keratitis and tuberculous ulceration of the lips 
and throat. The disease in the jjatient made its appearance about seven 
months previousl}’, as a small raised spot in the middle of the back just 
above the buttocks, hlany of the patches coalesced. At the time of report 
the lumbar region was the seat of the disease, the afPection here presenting a 
most peculiar appearance, looking as if an enormous butterfly had alighted on 
the patient’s back, witli its dark blue wings covered with silvery scales, widely 
expanded. The patient was not anemic and ajjpeared to be in the best of 

health. None of the glands were afiected. 
According to Thomson there is little 
doubt that this disease is caused by non- 
pyogenie bacteria gaining access to the 
sweat-glands. The irritation produced 
by their presence gives rise to prolifera- 
tion of the connective-tissue coiqniscles. 

Jamieson reports a case of mycosis 
in a native of Aberdeenshire aged thirty- 
eight. There was no history of any pre- 
vious illness. The disease began three 
years previous to his application for 
treatment, as a red, itching, small spot 
on the cheek. Two years later lumps 
presented themselves, at first upon his 
shoulders. The first thing to strike an 
obser\’er Avas the ofFensivo odor about the 
patient. In the hospital Avards it made all the occupants sick. The A'arioiis 
stages of the disease were marked upon the dilferent parts of the body. On 
the chest and abdomen it resembled an eczema j on the shouldei’s there Avere 
brown, pinkish-red areas. On the scalp the hair aaus scantj^, the eye-brows 
denuded, and the eyelashes absent. The forehead AA’as leonine in aspect. 
From between the A’arious nodosities a continual discharge exuded, the nodosi- 
ties being markedly irregular OAmr the limbs. The backs of the hands, the 
dorsums of the feet, the AATists and ankles, had closely approximating giwths 
upon them, AA'hile under the thick epidermis of the palms of the hands Avcrc 
blisters. Itching AA'as intense. THie patient became emaciated and died thir- 
teen days after his admission into the hospital. A histologic examination 
shoAA'ed the sarcomatous nature of the A’arioiis groAvths. The disease differed 
® ‘‘Internnt. Atlas Eare Skin Diseases.” 



Fig. 294 — Alycosis fungoides (Jamieson, Edin. 
Med Jour., Marcli, 1893). 
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from button-pcurvv.” j\Iyeosis approximates, clinically and 

histologically, graiuilomata and sarcomata. 

!Morris " described an interesting case of universal dermatitis, probably a 
rare variety of mycosis fungoidcs (Plate 12). The patient had for many years 
a disease which had first ajipeared <»n the arrn.s anil logs, and which was iibually 
regarded by the physicians who sau* the eitse as eczema. At time.s the dis- 
ease would entirely disappear, but it rela2).>5cd, especially during visits to India. 
At the time the patient came under the care of ^Morris, hi.s general health 
seemed unaffected. The skin of the whole body, except the face, the scalj), 
and the front of the che.st, ^vas of a mahogany color. The skin of the li^js 
was so thickened that it could not be 2 )inchod into folds, and was of a mottled 
aj>poarcinco, due to hemorrhagic spots. All over the thickened and reddened 
surface were scattered crops of vesicles and boils. The nails were deformed, 
and the toes beyond the nails were tense with a serous accumulation. The 
glands in the right axilla and tlie groin were much enlarged. The hair on 
the 2 )ubes had disai)i)earcd. The abdomen was in a condition similar to that 
upon the limb.«!, but loss in degree. The front of the chest below the nipples 
M’as covered with dark i)apules the size of a pin’s head. The back, the but- 
tocks, the face, and the scalj) i)rescnted similar lesions. The most striking 
lesions were three ulcers — one on the back of the right hand, one on the right 
temple, and the other on the left cheek. The largest was the size of a florin, 
and had elevated borders, somewhat infiltrated ; they were covered with a 
brown, dry .scab. The i)aticnt suffered from itching at night so that he could 
not sleej). He was kept under observation, and in spite of treatment the 
malady advanced in a i)eriodic manner, each exacerbation being preceded by 
a feeling of tension in the parts, after which a crop of vesicles would apjiear. 
Somctime.s, esi)ecially on the feet, bullre formed. The 2 )aticnt finally left the 
hosi)ital and died of an intcrcurrent attack of inieumonia. A microscopic 
examination revealed a condition which might be found with a number of 
the chronic affections of the skin, but, in addition, there were certain cell- 
inclusions which were thought to represent psorosjierms. Morris thought this 
case corresjjondcd more to mycosis fungoidcs than any other malady. 

« 221, June 2, 1894. 
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AKOMAXOIJS OTRYOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 

Epilepsy has been professional!}' recognized as a distinct type of disease 
since the time of Hippocrates, but in earlier times, and popularly tliroiighout 
later times, it was illy defined. The knowledge of the clinical symptoms has 
become definite only since the era of cerebral local anatomy and localization. 
Examination of the older records of epilepsy shows curious forms recorded. 
The Ephemerides speaks of epilepsy manifested only on the birthday. 
Testa mentions epilepsy recurring at the festival of St. John, and Bartho- 
linus reports a case in which the convulsions corresponded with the moon’s 
phases. Paullini describes epilepsy which occurred during the blowing of 
wind from the soutli, and also speaks of epilepsy during the paroxysms of 
which the individual barked. Fabricius and the Ephemerides record danc- 
ing epilepsy. Bartholinus and Hagendorn mention cases during which 
various splendors appeared before tlie eyes during the parox}'sm. Godart “ 
Portius, and Salmuth speak of visions occurring before and after epileptic 
paroxysms. The Ephemerides contains records of epilepsy in which blind- 
ness preceded the paroxysm, in which there was singing during it, and a case 
in which the paroxysm was attended with singultus. Various older writers 
mention cases of epilepsy in which curious spots appeared on the face ; and 
the kinds of aura mentioned are too numerous to transcribe. 

Baly ** mentions a case of epilepsy occasioned by irritation in the socket 
of a tooth. Webber® reports a case of epilepsy due to phimosis and to irrita- 
tion from a tooth, Beardsley ^ speaks of an attempt at strangulation that 
produced epilepsy. BrovTi-Sfiquard ® records an instance produced by injur}' 
to the sciatic nerve. Doyle*" gives an account of the i)roductiou of epilepsy 
from protracted bathing in a pond. Duncan a cites an instance of epilepsy 
connected with vesical calculus that was cured by lithotomy. Muscroft men- 
tions an analogous case. Greenhow** speals of epilepsy arising from an 
injury to the thumb. Garmannus, early in the eighteenth centiny, describes 
epilepsy arising from fright and terror. Bristowein 1880, and Farre* speak 
of similar instances. In Farre’s case the disease was temporarily cured by 

» 462, xiii., 393. »> 490, xlviii., 534. c oig, c., 513. d 476, 1856, i., 454. 

® 538, 1872, 472. f West. Hed. and Phar. Jonr., Gincin., 1828-29, ii., 464. 

e 318, 1868-69, sir., 140. 5 548, 1863, i., 638. * 476, 1861, i., 628. 
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an attack of acute rheumatism. Thorington of Philadelphia has seen a 
paroxysm of epilepsy induced by the instillation of atropia in the eye of a 
child nearly cured of the malady. It was supposed that the child was terri- 
fied on awakening and finding its vision suddenly diminished, and that the 
convulsions were dircetly due to the emotional disturbance. Orwin describes 
epilepsy from 2 )rolonged lactation, and instances of ovarian and uterine ejfilejjsy 
are quite common. 

There is a jiceuliar case of running cpile])sy recorded.® The patient was 
a workman who would be suddenly seized with a jiai’oxysm, and uncon- 
sciously run some distance at full speed. On one occasion he ran from Peter- 
borough to Whittlesey, where he was stoj)i>ed and brought back. Once he 
ran into a pit containing six feet of water, from which he was rescued. Yeo ^ 
says that sexual intercourse ocKisionally induces ejnlejjsy, and relates a case 
in which a severe cinleptic fit terminated fatally three days after the seizure, 
which occurred on the iiu 2 )tial night. 

Drake “ rejiorts the case of a man who was wounded in the War of 1812, 
near Baltimore, the ball passing along the left ear and temple so close as to 
graze the skin. Eighteen years after the accident he suffered with pain in 
the left ear and temple, accompanied by epileptic fits and partial amnesia, 
together with an entire loss of power of remembering proper names and 
applying them to the objects to which they belonged. He would, for instance, 
invariably write Kentucky for Louisville. Beirne records the ease of a 
dangerous lunatic, an cpiloi)tic, who was attacked by a fellow-inmate and 
sustained an extensive fracture of the right iiarietal bone, v ith great hemor- 
rhage, followed by coma. Strange to say, after the accident he recovered his 
intellect, and was cured of his epileptic attacks, but for six years he was a 
liaralytic from the hips down. 

The Dancing Mania. — Chorea has appeared in various epidemic forms 
under the names of St. Vitus’s dance, St. Guy’s dance, St. Anthony’s dance. 


choromania, tanz^fiage, orchestromania, dance of St. Modesti or St. John, 
the dancing mania, etc. ; although these various functional jihenomena of the 
nervous system have been called chorea, they bear veiy little resemblance to 
what, at the present day, is called by this name. The ejiidemic form aji- 
peared about 1374, although Hecker'*®® claims that, at that time, it was no 
new thing. Assemblages of men and women were seen at Aix-la-Chapelle 
who, impelled by a common delusion, would form circles, hand in hand, and 
dance in wild delirium until they fell to the ground exhausted, somewhat after 
the manner of the Ghost-Dance or Mcssiah-Dauce of our North American 


Indians. In their Bacohantic leaps they were apjjarently haunted b} ^ isions 
and hallucinations, the fancy conjuring up spirits whose names they shrieked 
out. Some of them afterward stated that they appeared to be immersed 


in a stream of blood which obliged them to leap so high. Others saw the 
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heavens open and disclose the Saviour enthroned with the Tii^gin Slarj’. 
The participants seemed to suffer greatly fram tympanites which was gener- 
ally relieved by compi'ession or thumping on the abdomen. A few months 
after this dancing malady* had made its appearance at Aix-la-Chapollc it 
broke out at Cologne, and about the same time at IMctz, the streets of Avhich 
were said to have been filled with 1100 dancers. This rich city became the 
scene of the most ruinous disorder. Peasants left their plows, mechanics 
their shops, sei’vants their masters, children their homes ; and beggare and 
idle vagabonds, who understood how to imitate the convulsions, roved from 
place to place, inducing all sorts of crime and vice among the afflicted. 
Strasburg was visited by the dancing plague in 1418, and it was here that 
the plague assumed the name of St. Titus’s dance. St. Titus was a Sicilian 
youth who, just at the time he was about to undergo inartyKlom by onlcr of 
Diocletian, in the year 303, is said to have prayed to God that He might pro- 
tect all those who would solemnize the day of his commemoration and fast 
upon its eve. The people were taught that a voice from heaven was then 
heaixl saying, “ Titus, thy prayer is accepted.” 

Paracelsus called this malady (Chorus sancti viti) the lascivious dance, 
and says that persons stricken with it were helpless until relieved by cither 
recovery or death. The malady spread rapidly through France and Holland, 
and before the close of the century was introduced into England. In his 
Anatomy of Slelancholy ” Burton refers to it, and speaks of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the individuals afflicted. It is said they could not abide one in ixid 
clothes, and that they loved music above all things, and also that the magis- 
trates in Germany hired musicians to give them music, and provided them 
with stui-dy companions to dance with. Their endurance was maiTclmis. 
Plater speaks of a woman in Basle whom he saw, that danced for a month. 
In Strasburg many of them ate nothing for days and nights until their mama 
subsidedf Paracelsus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was the fimt 
to make a study of this disease. He outlined the severest treatment for it, and 
boasted that he cured many of the victims. Hccker conjectures that prob- 
ably the wild revels of St. John’s day, 1374, gave rise to this mental plague, 
which thenceforth visited so many thousands with incurable aberrations of 
mind and disgusting distortions of the bodv. Almost simultaneous with the 
dance of “St. With,” there appeared in Italy and Arabia a mania ver>’ sim- 
ilar in character which was called tarantism,” which was supposed to 
originate in the bite of the tarantula. The only effective remedy was niii.sic 
in some form. In the Tigiti countiy, Abyssinia, this disease appeared under 
the name of “ Tigretier.” The disease, fortunately, rapidly declined, and 
veiy little of it seems to have been known in the sixteenth century, but m 
the early pai’t of the eighteenth century a peculiar sect called the “ Convulsion- 
naires ” arose in France ; and throughout England among the hlethodistscct, 
insane convulsions of this nature were witnessed ; and even to the pivscnt 
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day in some of the primitive religious meetings of our pcojde, something not 
unlike this mania of the jMiddlc Ages is perpetuated. 

Paracelsus divided the sullerers of St. Vitus’s dance into three classes : — 

(1) Those in which the afllietion arose from imagination (chorea imagina- 
tiva). 

(2) Those which had their origin in sexual desires depending on the will. 

(3) Those arising from corporeal causes (cliorea natural is). This last case, 
according to a strange notion of his own he explained by maintaining that in 
certain vessels which arc susceptible of an internal pruriency, and thence pro- 
duced laughter, the blood is set into commotion in consequence of an alteration 
in the vital spirits, whereby arc occasioned inviduntary fits of intoxicating joy, 
and a propensity to dance. The great physician Sydenham gave the first ac- 
curate description of what is to-day called chorea, and hence the disease has 
been named “ Sydenham’s chorea.” So tme to life wa.s his portrayal of the 
disease that it has never been surpassed by modern observers. 

The disease variously named palmus, the jumpers, the twitchers, 
lata, miryachit, or, as it i.s sometimes called, tlie emeryaki of Siberia, 
and the tic-convulsif of La Toiirette, has been very well described by Gray “ 
who says that the French authors had their attention directed to the subject 
by the descriptions of two American authors — ^thosc of Beard upon ‘‘ The 
Juniper.s of jMaino,” published in 1880, and that of Hammond iqion “Miry- 
achit,” a similar disease of the far Orient. Beard found that the jurapex’s 
of jMainc did unhesitatingly wliatcvcr tliey M'ei*e told to do. Thus, one wlio 
was sitting in a chair was told to thx’oxv a knife that he had in his hand, and 
he obeyed so quickly that the weapon stuck in a house opposite ; at the same 
■time he repeated the command given him, with a ci’y of alarm not unlike 
that of hysteria or epilepsy. When he was suddenly clajxpcd upon the 
shoulder he threw away his pipe, which he had been filling with tobacco. 
The fii’st parts of Vii'gil’s ^Fneid and Hoinci'’s Iliad were recited to one 
of those illitei'atc jiimpci's, and ho repeated the woi'ds as they came to him 
in a sharp voice, at the same time jumping or throwing whatever he had 
in his hand, or luising his shouldci', or making some other violent motion. 
It is related by O’Bi’icn, an In’shman serving on an English naval vessel, 
that an elderly and I'csjxectable Malay woman, with whom he was conversing 
in an entirely unsuspecting manner, suddenly began to imdx’oss hei’self, and 
showed a most ominous and dctei'ixiined intention of stripping liex’sclf com- 
pletely, and all because a by-standing fiiend had suddenly taken off bis coat ; 
at the same time she manifested the most violent anger at what she deemexl 
this outrage to her sex, calling the astonished fi’iend an abandoned hog, and 
begging O’Brien to kill him. O’Biien, furthei’more, tells of a cook wlio was 
carrying his child in his arms over the bridge of a river, while at the same 
time a sailor carried a log of wood in lilie manner; the sailor threw his log 

n 124. May, 1894, 195. 
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of wood on an awning, amusing himself by causing it to roll over the cloth, 
and finally letting it fall to the bridge ; the cook repeated every motion with 
his little boy, and killed him on the spot. This miryachit was observed in 
Malaysia, Bengal, among the Sikhs and the Nubians, and in Siberia, whilst 
Beard has observed it in Michigan ns well as in Maine. Crichton “ speaks 
of a leaping ague in Angusshire, Scotland. 

• Gray has seen only one case of acute palmus, and records it as follows ; 
“ It was in a boy of six, whose heredity, so far as I could ascertain from 
the statements of his mother, was not neurotic. He had had trouble some 
six months before coming to me. He had been labeled with a number of 
interesting diagnoses, such as chorea, epilepsy, myotonia, hysteria, and neu- 
rasthenia. His palmodic movements were very curious. When standing 
near a table looking at something, the chin would suddenly come down with 
a thump that would leave a black-and-blue mark, or his head would be thrown 
violently to one side, perhaps coming in contact with some adjacent hard ob- 
ject with equal force, or, while standing quietly, his legs u'ould give a sudden 
twitch, and he would be thrown violently to the ground, and this even hai?- 
pened several times when he was seated on the edge of a stool. The child 
was under m 3 ’ care for t^vo weeks, and, jirobabl}’ because of an intercurrent 
attack of diarrhea, grew steadil}' worse during that time, in spite of the full 
doses of arsenic which were administered to him. He was literally covered 
with bruises from the sudden and violent contacts with ai’ticlcs of funiitm*e, 
the floor, and the walls. At last, in despair at his condition, I ordered him 
to be undressed and put to bed, and steadil}’’ pushed the Fowlei’’s solution of 
arsenic until he was taking ten drops three times a da}’, when, to 1113 ’ groat 
surprise, he began to improve rapidl}’, and at the end of six weeks was per- 
fectly Avell. Keeping him under observation for tAA'o weeks longer I finally 
sent him to his home in the West, and am informed that he has since remained 
perfcctl}’ well. It has seemed to me that man}’ of the cases recorded as para- 
m 3 ’ocloniis multiplex have been really acute j)almus.” 

Gray mentions tAVO cases of general palmus AA’ith pseudomclancholia, and 
describes them in the following words : — 

“ The muscular movements are of the usual sudden, shock-like t 3 ’pe, and 
of the same extent as in AA’hat I have ventured to call the general form. With 
them, however, there is associated a curious pseudoinelancholia, consisting of 
certain fixed melanchol}’ suspicious delusions, without, hoAA'ever, an}’ of the 
suicidal tendencies and abnormal sensations up and doAA’ii the back of the head, 
neck, or spine, or the sleeplessness, which are characteristic of most cases of 
true melancholia. In both of my cases the palmus had existed for a long 
period, the exact limits of Avhich, however, I could not determine, becaAisc 
the patient scouted the idea that he had had any trouble of the kind, but 
which the testimony of friends and relatives seemed to vouch for. They Avere 

a 318, 1829, 299. 
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life, usually. Cliaroot, Gray, Ringer, Bernhardt, Shaw, Eulenberg, Grasset, 
Kinnicutt, Sinkler, and others have written on this affection.” 

The following is the report of a case by Drcwry, of double (or, more 
strictly speaking, quadruple) athetosis, associated with cpilepsj’’ and insanity : 
“ The patient was a negro woman, twent}'-six years old when she was ad- 
mitted into this, the Central State (A^a.) Hospital, in April, 1886. She had 
had ejjilepsy of the grand mol type for a number of years, was the mother of 
one child, and earned her living as a domestic. A careful physical examina- 
tion revealed nothing of importance as an etiologic factor. Following in 
the footsteps of many of those unfortunates afflicted with ejiilepsy, she degen- 
erated into a state of almost absolute imbecility. 

“ Some degree of mental deficiency seems usually to accompany athetosis, 
even when uncomplicated by any otlier degenerating neurosis. Athetoid 
symptoms of an aggravated character, involving both upper and both lower 
extremities, liad developed previous to her admission into this hospital, but it 
was impossible to find out when and how they began. She had never had, 
to the knowledge of her friends, an attack of ‘ apoplexy,’ nor of paralysis. 
The head was symmetric, and without scars thereon. The pedal extremities in- 
voluntarily assumed various distorted positions and were constantly in motion. 
The toes were usually in a state of tonic spasm, — contracted, and drawn down- 
ward or extended, pointing upward, and slightly sc 2 )arated. Irregular alter- 
nate extension and flexion of the toes were marked. The feet were moved 
upon the ankles in a stiff and awkward manner. During these ‘ coinjfiex iii- 
voluntar}* movements,’ the muscles of the calf became hard and rigid. The 
act of walking was accomplished with considerable difficulty, on account of 
contractures, and because the feet were not exactly under the control of the 
will. The unnatural movements of the hands corresponded to those of the 
loAver extremities, though they were more constant and active. The fingers, 
including the thumbs, were usually widely separated and extended, though 
they were sometimes slightly flexed. The hands were continually in slow, 
methodic, quasi-rhythmic motion, never remaining long in the same atti- 
tude. In grasping an object the palm of the hand was used, it being diffi- 
cult to ajjproximate the digits. The wrist-joints V'erc also implicated, there 
being alternate flexion and extension. In fact tliese odd contortions affected 
the entire limb from the shoulder to the digital extremities. AYhen standing 
or walking the arms were held out horizontally, as if to maintain the equi- 
librium of the body. The patient’s general physical health was fairly good. 
She frequently complained of headache, and when she was exceedingly irrita- 
ble and violent all the athetoid movements would be intensified. Speech 
was jerky and disordered, which gave it a distinctive character. The special 
senses seemed to be unimpaired, and the pupils were normal, except when an 
epileptic attack came on. Death occurred in January, 1895, after an obsti- 
nate attack of status epilepticus.” 
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Paramyoclonus multiplex is a coiulitiou of chronic muscular spasm 
aUcctin^ the tiunlv^ occasionally the muscles of the face, abdomen, or dia- 
phragm. The muscles airei’ted arc usually in the trunk and in the limbs, and 
not in the toes and liand ; occasionally the movements are tonic as well as 
clonic ; the degree of spasm varies greatly, and according to Gray may some- 
times bo so violent as to throw the patient down or out of the chair. 

Saltatoric spasm is an extremely rare condition, first ob.'served by Bam- 
berger in ISoO. The calf, hij), knee, and back-miiscles arc aflected by clonic 
spasm, causing springing or Jumping movements when the patient attempts 
to stand. The disease is transient, and there are no mental symptoms. 

Progressive muscular atrophy has been observed as far back as Hippoc- 
rates, but it is only in recent time^ that we have had any definite knowledge 



of the subject. It is divided into four types, the hand type (causing the 
griffin- or ’claw-hand, or the ape-hand); the juvenile type (generally in the 
muscles of the shoulder and arm) ; the facial type ; and the peroneal t^ pe. 
Generalized progressive atrophy leads to a condition that simulates the ap- 
pearance of a “ living skeleton.” 

Facial hemiatrophy is an incurable disease, as yet of unlcnown pat i- 
ology. It consists of wasting of the bones, subcutaneous tissues, and mus- 
cles of one-half of the face or head, the muscles suffering but slightly. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 295) shows a case in uhich theie uas osse 
ous depression of the cranium and a localized alopecia. The disease is \ eiy 
rare, only about 100 cases having been reported. Of five cases seen by 
Dana, three were in females and tivo in males ; in all the cases tlmt could 
be found the origin was between tlie tenth and twentieth years. It is a chronic 
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affection, usually beginning in early life, increasing slowly for years, and 
then becoming stationaiy. It is distinguished from one-sided muscular 
atrophy by the electric reaction, ■which is not lost in the facial muscles in 
facial hemiatrophy, and there is no atrophy of other muscles of the body. 

Burr “ contributes an exhaustive paper on hemiatrophy of the tongue 
witli report of a case as follows ; L. B., female, mulatto, thirty-one 
years old, married, came to the IMedico-Chirurgical Hospital, Philadelphia, 
September 23, 1895, complaining that her ‘tongue was crooked.’ Save 
that she had had syphilis, her personal history is negative. In February, 
1895, she began to suffer from headache, usually behind the left ear, and 
often jjreventing sleep. At times tliero is quite severe vertigo. Several 
weeks after the onset, headache persisting, she awoke in the night and 
found the left side of the tongue swollen, black, and jiainless. For some 
hours she could neither speak nor chew, but breathing was not interfered 
with. After a few days all symptoms passed away except headache, and 
she thought no more of the matter until recently, as stated above, she 
noticed by accident that her tongue was deformed. Slie is a spare, poorly-fed, 
muddy-skinned mulatto girl. The left half of the tongue is only about one- 
half as large as the right. The upper surface is irregularly depressed and 
elevated. There are no scars. When protruded it turns sharply to the left. 
Fibrillary twitching is not present. The raucous membrane is normal. 
Common sensation and taste are presers'cd. Tlie jdiaiyngeal reflex is pres- 
ent. The palate moves well. There is no palsy or wasting of the face. 
The pupils are of normal size and react well to light and with accommoda- 
tion. Station and gait are normal. There is no incooi’dination of move- 
ment in the arms or legs. The knee-jerks are much increased. There is an 
attempt at, but no true, clonus ; that is, passive flexion of the foot causes two 
or three jerky movements. There is no glandular swelling or tumor about 
the jaw or in the neck. Touch and pain-sense are normal in the flice and 
bands, but she complains of numbness in the hands as if she had on tight 
gloves. There is no trouble in speaking, chewing, or swalloM'ing. Thera is 
no pain or rigidity in the neck muscles. Examination of the pharynx reveals 
no disease of the bones. Under specific treatment the jiatient imiiroved.” 

Astasia-abasia was named by Blocq, who collected 11 cases. Accord- 
ing to Knapp, four cases have been reported in America. The disease 
consists in an inability to stand erect or walk normally, although there is no 
impairment of sensation, of muscular strength, or of the coordination of 
other muscles in walking than the lower extremities. In attempting to walk 
the legs become spasmodic ; there are rapid flexions and extensions of the 
legs on the thighs, and of the thighs on the pelvis. The steps are short, and 
tlie feet drag ; the body may make great oscillations if the patient stands, 
walks, or sits, and the head and arms make rhythmical movements ; walking 

a 4G6, July, 1896. 
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may become impossible, the patient appearing to leap np on one foot and then 
lip on the other, the body and head oscillating as he advances ; he may be 
able to walk cross-legged, or by raising the legs high ; or to walk on his 
hands and feet ; he may be able to walk at certain times and not at others ; 
or to hop Avith both feet together ; he may succeed with great strides and 
with the arms extended ; or finally he may be able to use his legs perfectly 
if suspended (Gray). There are various types which have been called the 
paralytic, the choreic, and the saltatory. A tendency to go backward or 
retropulsion has been observed, according to Gray, as has also a tendency to 
go forward or propulsion. A curious phenomenon in this disease is that 
the patient can use the legs perfectly well lying in bod. The prognosis seems 
to be favorable. 

Meniere’s disease is a disease probably of the semicircular canals, char- 
acterized by nausea, A'omiting, vertigo, deafness, tinnitus aurium, and A^arious 
other phenomena. It is also called aural or auditory vertigo. The salient 
symptom is A^ertigo, and this A'arics someAvhat in degree according to the por- 
tions of the ear affected. If the disease is in the labyrinth, the patient is 
supposed to stagger to one side, and tlie vertigo is paroxysmal, A'arying to 
such a degree as to cause simple reeling, or falling as if shot. Gray “ reports 
the history of a patient Avith this sensational record : He had been a peasant 
in Ireland, and one day crossing one of the Avide moors in a dog-cart, he 
Avas suddenly, as he thought, struck a violent blow from behind, so that he 
belieA'ed that he lost consciousness for some time. At all events, AA’^hen he 
AA'as able to get up he found his horse and cart some distance off, and, of 
course, not a soul in sight. Under the belief that he had been struck by 
some enemy he Avent quietly home and said nothing about it. Some time 
aftei’Avard, hoAveA’er, in crossing another lonely place he had a similar experi- 
ence, and as he came to the conclusion that nobody could haA’e been near 
him, he made up his mind that it was some malcA'olent stroke of the deAul, 
and he consulted a priest who agreed with him in his belief, and gaA^e him an 
amulet to AA’’ear. A series of similar attacks occurred and puzzled as to 
Avhether there Avas some diabolical agency at Avork, or whether he Avas the 
A'ictirn of some consjiiracy, he emigrated to America ; for seA’eral months lie 
had no attacks. A ncAV paroxysm occurring he consulted Gray, aa’Iio found 
indubitable evidence of labyrinthine disease. The paroxysms of this disease 
are usually accompanied by nausea and vomiting, and on account of the pale- 
ness of the face, and the cold, clammy perspiration, attacks haA-e frequently 
been mistaken for apoplexy. In disease of the middle ear the attacks are 
continuous rather than paroxysmal. If the disease is in the middle or internal 
ears, loud noises are generally heard, but if the disease is in the external car, 
the noises are generally absent, and the A'ertigo of less degree but continuous. 
The prognosis Amries AA'ith the location of the disease, but is always serious, 
a “Treatise on Mental and Nervous Diseases,” Phila., 1893, 522. 
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Human rumination has been known for man}' years. 'Bartholimis, Panl- 
liims, Blanchard, Bonet, the Ejiheinerkles, Fabricins Hildanns, Hoi’stius, 
Morgagni, Pcycr, Rhodius, Yogel, Salinnth, Percy, Laurent, and othcif! de- 
scribe it. Fabricins d'Aqnapcndente personally know a victim of rumina- 
tion, or, as it is generally called, merycism. The dissection by Bartholimis 
of a merycol showed nothing extraordinary in the cadaver. 'NVinthior " knew 
a Swede of thirh’-five, in Germany, apparently healthy, but who was obliged 
when leaving the table to retire to some remote place where he might eject 
his food into his mouth again, saying that it gave him the sensation of sweet- 
est honey. The patient related that from his infancy he had been the sub- 
ject of acid enictations, and at the age of thirty he commenced rumination as 
a means of relief. To those who are interested in the older records of these 
cases Percy and Laurent'' offer the descriptions of a number of cases. 

In a recent discussion before the American Hcurological Association 
Hammond defined meiycism as the functions of rcmastication and rumination 
in the human subject. He referred to several cases, among them that of the 
distinguished physiologist, Brown-Sfiquard, who acquired the habit as a result 
of experiments iierformed upon himself. Hammond reported a case of a 
young man who was the subject of meiycism, and whose mental condition 
was also impaired. No special treatment was undertaken, but the jiationt 
was trephined, with the purpose of improving his mental condition. There 
wore no unusual features connected with the operation, but it was noticed 
that there were no niininations with the meals he took until the fifth day, 
when a slight rumination occurred. Eight days later a similar button uns 
removed from the corresponding side of the left skull, and from that time 
(about six months) to the time of report, there had been no regurgitation. 
Whether the cure of the meiycism in this case was directly due to the opera- 
tions on the cranium, or the result of the mental improvemciit, is a question 
for discussion. Hammond added that, when acquired, merycism was almost 
invariably the result of over-eating and loading the esophagus, or the result 
of fast eating. 

In remarks upon Hammond’s paper Knapp said that two cases had come to 
his knowledge, both in physicians, but one of them he knew of only by hear- 
say. The other man, now over thirri’, had regurgitated his food from early 
childhood, and he did not know that he had anything very unusual the matter 
with him until he began some investigations upon the functions and diseases of 
the stomach. This man was not nervous, and was certainly not an idiot. He 
had done active work as a physician, and called himself in perfect health. 
He was something of an epicure, and never suffered from indigestion. After 
a hearty meal the regurgitation was more marked. Food had been regurgi- 
tated, tasting as good as when first ^ten, several hours after the eating. If 
he attempted to check the regurgitation he sometimes had a slight feeling of 

“ 302, xx^cii., 630. 302, .xxxii., 526. 
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fulness in the stomach. Lloyd said that these cases "were forms of neuroses, 
and Avere types of hysteric vomiting. There Avas no gustatory satisfaction 
connected AA’ith any form of hysteric vomiting that ho had seen. In some 
of these cases of hysteric A'omiting tlie food does not apjjear to enter the 
stomach, but is rejected by a sort of spasm of the esophagus. Tliis has 
been called “ esophagismus,” and is apparently closely allied to this neurosis, 
Avhich some liaA’e called "merycism.” The President of the Association 
said that this AA’ould seem to be an affection common among physicians. A 
student friend of his aa'Iio liad been affected in this Avay, liad Avritteu an 
elaborate monograph on the subject. He AA'as disgusted Avith the habit, and 
finally overcame it bj* the exercise of his Avill-poAA-er. 

Eunge “ discusses three cases of hereditaiy rumination. These patients 
belonged to three genei-ations in the male line. The author subjected the 
contents of the stomach of one patient to quite an extensiA'e analysis, Avithout 
finding any abnormality of secretion. 

Wakefulness. — Generally speaking, the length of time a person can go 
AA’ithout sleep is tlie same as that during AA’hich he can surAUA'e Avithout food. 
Persons, particularly those of an hysteric nature, are prone to make state- 
ments that tliey liaA'e not slept for many days, or that they neA’er sleep at all, 
but a careful examination and AA’atch during the night over these patients 
shoAv that they liaA'e at least been in a drowsy, somnolent condition, Avhich is 
in a measure physiologically equiA^alent to sleep. Accounts of long periods 
of AAmkefulness arise from time to time, but a careful examination Avould 
doubtless disproA'e them. As typical of these accounts, Ave quote one from 
Anderson, Indiana, December 11 , 1895 ; — 

^‘DaA’id Jones of this city, aa’Iio attracted the attention of the entire 
medical profession tAVO years ago by a sleepless sjacII of ninety-three days, 
and last year by another spell Avhich extended OA'cr one hundred and thirty- 
one days, is beginning on another which he fears aaIII be more serious than 
the preceding ones. He AA*as put on the circuit jury three Aveelis .ago, and 
counting to-day has not slept for twenty days and nights. He cats and talks 
as Avell as usual, and is full of business and actiA'ity. He does not experi- 
ence any bad effects AA’hatever from the spell, nor did ho during his one hun- 
dred and thirty-one days. During that spell he attended to all of hi^ fai m 
business. He says noAv diat he feels as though he iieA’cr Avill sleep again. 
He does not seem to bother himself about the prospects of a long and tedioTis 
wake. He cannot attribute it to any one thing, but thinks that it was prob- 
ably superinduced by his use of tobacco AA'hile young. 

Somnambulism, or, as it has been called, noctambulation, is a curious 
phase of nocturnal cerebration analogous to the hypnotic state, or double con- 
sciousness occasionally obserA*ed in epileptics. Both Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle discuss somnambulism, and it is said that the pliAaician Galen AAa& aAic 

a 1218, May 23, IS95. 
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tim of this habit. Horstius, ab Heers, and many others of the older writers 
recorded interesting examples of this phenomenon. Schenck remarks on the 
particular way in which somnambulists seem to escape injury. Haller, Hoff- 
mann, Grassendi, Caelius Rhodiginus, Pinel, Hechler, Bohn, Richter, — in fact 
nearly all the ancient physiologists and anatomists have written on this sub- 
ject. The marvelous manifestations of somnambulism are still among the more 
surprising phenomena with which science has to deal. That a pemon deeply 
immersed in thought should w’alk and talk while apparently unconscious, 
excites no suiprise, but that anyone should when fast asleep perform a series 
of complicated actions which undoubtedly demand the assistance of the senses 
is marvelous indeed. Often he will rise in the night, walk from I'oom to 
room, go out on porticoes, and in some cases on steep roofs, where he would 
not dare to venture while awake. Frequently he will wander for hours 
tlirough streets and fields, returning home and to bed without knowledge of 
anytliing having transpired. 

The state of the eyes during somnambulism varies considerably. They 
are sometimes closed, sometimes half-closed, and frequently quite open ; the 
pupil is sometimes widelj’^ dilated, sometimes contracted, sometimes natural, 
and for tlie most part insensible to light. 

Somnambulism seems to be hereditar 3 % Willis cites an example in which 
the fiuher and the childi’en were sonmambulists, and in other cases several 
individuals in the same family have been afflicted. Horstius gives a histoiy' 
of three young brothers who became somnambulistic at the same epoch. A 
remarkable instance of somnambulism * was the case of a lad of sixteen and a 
half yoare who, in an attack of somnambulism, went to the stable, saddled his 
horse, ashed for his whip, and disputed with the toll-keeper about his fare, 
and when he awoke had no recollection whatever of his acts, having been 
altogether an hour in liis trance. 

^larville quotes the case of an Italian of thirty, melandiolic, and a deep 
thinker, who was obseiwed one evening in his bed. It was, seen that lie slept 
with his eyes open but fixed and immovable. His hands were cold, and his 
pulse extremely slow. At midnight he brusquely tore the curtains of his 
bed aside, dressed himself, went to his stable, and mounted a horse. Finding 
the gate of the court-yai"d closed lie opened it with the aid of a large stone. 
Soon he dismounted, went to a billiard room, and simulated all the movements 
of one playing. In another room he struck with his empty hands a harpsi- 
chord, and finally returned to his bed. He appeared to be irritated when any- 
body made a noise, but a light placed under his nose was apparently unnoticed. 
He awoke if his feet were tickled, or if a horn was blown in his ear. Tissot 
transmits to us the example of a medical student who arose in the night, pur- 
suetl his studies, and returned to bed without awaking ; and there is another 
record of an ecclesiastic who finished his sermon in his sleep. 

« 47C, 1823, 40. b Mfl. d'liist. et dc litt., T. i., 242. 
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TliG A.ichbisliop of Bordeaux attests tlie case of a young ecclesiastic who 
was in the habit of getting uji during the niglit in a state of soinnambiilisni, 
taking pen, ink, and paper, and composing and writing sermons. When he 
had finished a jjage he would read aloud what he had written and correct it. 
In order to ascertain whether the somnambulist made any use of his eyes the 
Archbishop held a piece of cardboard under his chin to prevent his seeing the 
paper upon which he was writing. He continued to write without being in 
the slightest degree incommoded. In this state he also copied out pieces of 
music, aud when it happened that the words were written in too large char- 
acters and did not stand over the corresponding notes he perceived his error, 
blotted them out, and wrote them over again with great exactness. 

Negretti, a sleep-walker, sometimes carried a candle about with him as if 
to furnish him light in his employment, but when a bottle was substituted he 
carried it, fancying that he had the candle. Another somnambulist, Castelli, 
was found b)'^ Dr. Sloane translating Italian and French aud looking out 
words in his dictionary. His candle was purposely extinguished, whereupon 
he immediately began grojiing about, as if in the dark, and, although other 
lighted candles were in the room, he did not resume his occupation until he 
had relighted his candle at the fire. He was insensible to the light of every 
candle excepting the one upon which his attention was fixed. 

Tuke tells of a school-boy who being unable to master a school-problem 
in geometry retired to bed still thinking of the subject ; he was found late at 
night by his instructor on his knees iiointing from spot to spot as though he 
were at the blackboard. He was so absorbed that he paid no attention to the 
light of the candle, nor to the speech addressed to him. The next morning 
tlie teacher asked him if he had finished his problem, and he replied that he 
had, having dreamt it and remembered the dream. There arc many such 
stories on record. Quoted by Gray, JMesnet speaks of a suicidal attempt 
made in his presence by a somnambulistic woman. She made a noose of her 
apron, fastened one end to a chair and the other to the toj) of a window. 
She then kneeled down in prayer, made the sign of the cross, mounted a 
stool, and tided to hang herself. Mcsuct, scientific to the utmost, allon ed hei to 
hang as long as he dared, and then stopped the performance. At another 
time she attempted to kill herself by violently throwing herself on the floor 
after having failed to fling herself out of the windoir. At still anothei time 
she tried poison, filling a glass with water, putting several coins into it, and 
hiding it after bidding farewell to her family in writing ; the next night, 
when she was again somnambulistic, she changed her mind onee more, v riling 
to her family explaining her change of purpose. Mesuct relates some interest- 
ing experiments made upon a French sergeant in a condition of somnamlm 
Hsm, demonstrating the excitation of ideas in the mind througli the sense of 
touch in the extremities. This soldier touched a table, passed his liands over 
it, and finding nothing on it, opened the drawer, took out a pen, found paper 
55 
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and an inkstand, and taking a chair he sat down and wrote to his command- 
ing officer speaking of his bravery, and aslting for a medal. A thick metallic 
plate was then placed before his eyes so as to completely intercept vision. 
After a few minutes, during which he wrote a few words with a jumbled 
stroke, he stopped, but without any petulance. The plate was removed and he 
went on writing. Somnambulism may assume such a serious phase as to re- 
sult in the commission of murder. There is a case " of a man of twenty- 
seven, of steady habits, who killed his child when in a state of somnambulism. 
He was put on trial for mui-der, and some of the most remarkable facts of 
liis somnambulistic feats were elicited in the evidence. It is said that once 
Avhen a boy he arose at night while asleep, dressed himself took a pitcher 
and went for milk to a neighboring farm, as was his custom. At another 
time he worked in a lumber- 3 ’aixi in a rain-storm while asleep. Again, when 
about twenty-one, he was seen in a mill-pond wading about attemi>ting to save 
his sister who he imagined was drowning. The woret phase of his som- 
nambulism was the impending fears and terrible visions to which he was sub- 
jected. Sometimes he would imagine that the house was on fire and the 
walls about to fall upon him, or that a wild beast was attacking his wife and 
child ; and he would fight, screaming inarticulately all the while. He would 
chase the imaginary heast about the room, and in fact had grasped one of his 
companions, apparently believing he was in a struggle with a wild beast. He 
had often injured himself in these struggles, and had often attacked his 
father, his wife, sister, fellow-lodgers, and while confined in jail he attacked 
one of his fellow-prisoners. His eyes would always be wide open and star- 
ing; he was always able to avoid pieces of furniture which were in his 
way, and he occasionally threw them at his visionary enemies. At the time 
of the murder of his child, in a somnambulistic attack, he imagined that he 
saw a wild beast rise up from the floor and fly at his child, a babe of eighteen 
months. Ho sprang at the beast and dashed it to the ground, and when 
awakened, to his horror and overwhelming grief he found that ho had killed 
his beloved baby. A similar record has been reported of a student who at- 
tempted during the night to stab his teacher ; the man was disarmed and 
locked up in another portion of tlie building ; but ho had not the slightest 
remembrance of the events of the night. 

Yellowlccs^ speaks of homicide by a somnambulist. According to a 
prominent Yew York paper, one of the most singular and at the same time 
sad cases of somnambulism occurred a few years ago near Bakoraville, Y. C. 
A young man there named Garland liad been in the habit of walking in his 
sleep since childhood. Like most other sleep-walkers when unmolested, his 
ramblings had been without harm to himself or others. Consequently his wife 
paid little attention to them. But finally he began to stay away from the 
house longer than usual and always returned soaking wet. His wife followed 

“ Gla-sgow Med. Jonr., 1878, p. 371. 405, 1878, 451. 
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him one night. Leaving his home he followed the higlnvay until he came to 
a rough, narrow pig-trail loading to the Tow Kiver. His wife followed with 
dihicult^ j as he picked his way through the tangled forest, OA^er stones and 
iallcu trees and along the sides of iwecipilous cliffs. For more than a mile 
the sleeper trudged on until ho came to a large jioplar tree, which had fallen 
with its topmost bi’anchos far out in the river. Walking on the log until he 
came to a large limb extending over the water, he got down on his hands and 
knees and begsin craivling out on it. The frightened wife screamed, calling 
to him to wake up and come back. He Avas awakened by^ the cries, fell into 
the river, and was drowned. Each night for weeks he had been taking that 
perilous trip, craAAding out on the limb, leaping from it into the river, SAvim- 
ining to the shore, and returning home unconscious of anything having 
happened. 

Dreams, nightmare, and night terrors form too extensiA'c a subject 
and one too Avell knoAAui to be discussed at length here, but it might be aa’cII to 
mention that sometimes di’eams are said to be pathognomonic or prodromal 
of approaching disease. Cerebral hemorrhage has often been preceded by 
dreams of frightful calamities, and intermittent fever is often announced by 
persistent and terrifying dreams. Hammond has collected a large number 
of these prodromic dreams, seeming to indicate that before the recognizable 
symptoms of disease present tliemseWes a A’^ariety of morbid dreams may 
occur. According to Dana, Albers say^s : " Frightful dreams are signs of 
cerebral congestion. Dreams about fire are, in AA'^omen, signs of impending 
hemorrhage. Dreams about blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory 
conditions. Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign of abdominal 
obstruction and diseases of the liA’^er.” 

Catalepsy, trance, and lethargy, lasting for days or Aveeks, are really 
e.\amples of spontaneously deA^eloped mesmeric sleep in hysteric patients or 
subjects of incipient insanity. If the phenomenon in these cases takes the 
form of catalejjsy there is a Avaxy-like rigidity of the muscles Avhich Avill allow 
the limbs to be placed in A'arious positions, and maintain them so for minutes 
or cA^eu liours. In lethargy or trance-states the patient may be plunged into 
a deep and prolonged unconsciousness lasting from a few^ hours to scA^’cral 
years. It is in this condition that the lay'^ journals find argument for their 
stories of premature burial, and from the same source the fabulous “ sleeping 
girls” of the ncAvspapers arise. Dana say'^s that some persons are in the 
habit of going into a mesmeric sleep S23ontaneously\ In these states theie 
may be a lowering of bodily temperature, a retarding of the respiration and 
heart-action, and exccsshm sluggishness of the action of the bowels. The 
patients can hear and may respond to suggestions, though ajAparently insensible 
to j)ainful impressions, and do not appear to smell, taste, or see , the ey es are 
closed, turned uinvard, and the pupils contracted as in normal sleep. 

This subject has been investigated by such authorities as Weir Mitchell 
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and Hammond, and medical literature is full of interesting cases, many dif- 
fering in the idiysiologic phenomena exhibited ; some of the most striking 
of tliese Avill be quoted. Van Kasthoven of Leyden reports a strange case 
of a peasant of AVolkwig who, it is alleged, fell asleep on June 29, 1706, 
awakening on January 11, 1707, only to fall asleep again until March 15th 
of the same year. Tuke has I'esiirrected the remarkable case reported by 
Arnold of Leicester, early in this century. The patient’s name was John 
Engelbrecht. This man passed into a condition of catalepsy in which he 
heard everything about him distinctly, but in his imagination he seemed to 
have passed away to another world, this condition coming on with a suddenness 
which he describes as with far more swiftness than any arrow can fly Avhen 
discharged from a cross-bow.” He also lost his sensation from the head 
downward, and recovered it in the opposite direction. At Bologna there was 
observed the case of a yovmg female who after a profound grief had for forty- 
two successive da)'s a state of cataleps)’’ lasting from midday to midnight. “ 
Muller of Lowenburg"*®® records a case of lethargj’' in a young female, fol- 
lowing a sudden fright in her fourteenth year, and abrupt suppression of 
menstruation. This girl was really in a sleep for four years. In the firet 
year she was awake from one minute to six hours during the day. In the 
second and third years she averaged four hours wakefulness in ninety-six 
houra. She took veiy little nourishment and sometimes had no bowel- 
movement for sixteen days. Scull ^ reports the history of a man of twenty- 
seven suffering with incipient phthisis, who remained bedridden and in a 
state of unconsciousness for fifteen months. One day while being fed he 
spoke out and asked for a glass of water in his usual manner, and so fright- 
ened his sister that she ran from the room. The man had remembered nothing 
that had occurred during the fifteen months, and asked who was president 
and seemed eager for neAvs. One curious fact was that he remembered a field 
of oats which was just sprouting about the time he fell in the trance. The 
same field was now standing in com knee-high. After his recovery from 
the trance he rapidly became worse and died in eighteen mouths. There is 
a record ® of a man near Rochester, Y., Avho slept for five j’eare, never 
Avaking for more tlian sixteen hours at a time, and then only at intciwals of 
six Aveeks or ovei’. When seized with his trance he AA'eighed 160, bnt he 
dAA’indled down to 90 pounds. He passed urine once or tAA'ice a day, and 
had a stool once in from six to tAA'enty days. Ea'cii such scA’ere treatment as 
countor-irritatiou proA’ed of no avail. Gunson^ mentions a man of forh'- 
four, a healthy fanner, aa'Iio, after being very AA'ct and not changing his 
clothes, contracted a scA'ero cold and entered into a long and deep sleep lasting 
for twelve hours at a time, dviring which it Avas impossible to AA’aken him. 
This attack lasted eight or nine months, but in 1848 there aa'US a recurrence 
accompanied by a slight trisiniis AA'hich lasted oA’er eighteen months, and again 
» 476, 1832-33, i., 663. ^ 131, 1874. c 596, 1853, 4 004 , June 13, 1863. 
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18G0 lie wa*? Piihjected to jicriods of sleep lasting over twenty-four liours 
at a time. Klaudct •' deseribe-, a young woman of eighteen who slept forty 
days, and agsiin after her marriage in her twentieth year ‘^lic slept for fifty 
days j it was iiecos^'ary to draw a tooth to feed her. Four years later, on 
Easter day, 1862, she iiecamo iu'-etisiblc for tuolve months, with the e^ccp- 
tion of the eighth day, vhen she awoke and ate at the table, but fell asleep 
in .the chair. ITer '«leep was ‘•o deep that nothing seemed to disturb her ; 
her pulse wa*; ^low, the ie>.pirations scarcely perceptible, and there w^ere 
apparently no evacuation''. 


AVeir ^litehell ** collected 1<S ea''es of }n*oti'aeted sleep, the longest continu- 
ing uninterruptedly for ''ix months. ChiltonV ea'-e hi'-ted seventeen "weeks. 
Six of the 18 cases pa'-^ed a large jiart of each day in sleep, one case tw'onty- 
one hours, and another twenty-three hoiiiv. 'I'he jiatients were below’" middle 
life; ton were femalo‘<, sev(*n male", and one was a child whose “sox was not 
given. Eight of the 18 recovered casih and completely, two recovered with 
loss of intellect, one fell a victim to apoplexy four months after aw akening, 
one recovered with insomnia as a sequel, and four died in slec'p. One recov- 
ered suddenly after six months’ "Iccp and besran to talk, resuming the train 
of thought whore it had been inlerru])ted by slumber. jMitchcll reports a 
case ill an unmarried woman of forty-five. She w'as a seamstress of dark 
complexion and never had any previous symptoms. On July 20, 1865, she 
became seasick in a gale of wind on the Hudson, and this, was followed by 
an occasional loss of .sight and by giddiness. Finally, in Xovember .she slept 
from Wednesday night to ^londay at noon, and died a few’" da^s later. 
Jones of Xow’" Orleans ® relates the ease of a girl of twenty-seven who had 
been asleep for tlic last eighteen year&, only waking at certain intervals, and 
then remaining awake from seven to ten minutes. The sleep commenced at 
the age of nine, after repeated large dosos of quinin and morphin. Periods 
of consciousness w'crc regular, waking at 6 A. Ji. and every hour theie- 
after until noon, then at 3 p. Jr., again at .sunset, and at 9 P. 3i., and 
once or twice before morning. The sleep was deep, and nothing seemed to 
arouse her. Gairdner'^ mentions the case of a w'onian who, for one handled 
and sixty days, remained in a Ictlmrgic .stupor, being only a mindless autom- 
aton. Tier life was maintained by means of the stomach tube. The 
Revue d’Hypnotismo contains the report of a young woman of tw'enty-five, 
who w\as completing the fourth year of an uninterrupted trance. She began 
^fay 30, 1883, after a fright, and on the same day, after several convulsive 
attacks, she fell into a profound sleep, during w'hich she was kept alive by 
small quantities of liquid food, wdiich she sw\allowed automatically. Tim ex- 
cretions w^ere greatly diminished, and menstruation was suppie'^sed. 'f*.® 
is a case reported « of a Spanish soldier of twentj-two, confined in the Mili- 
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tavy Hospital of San Ambrosio, Cuba, who had been in a cataleptic state for 
fourteen months. His body would remain in any position in which it was 
placed ; defecation and micturition Avere normal ; he occasionally sneezed or 
coughed, and is reported to have uttered some avoixIs at night. The strange 
feature of this case aa'us that the man AA'as rcgularl}’ nourished and increased 
in AA’cight ten pounds. It AA'as noted that, some months before, this patient 
AA’as injured and had suffered extreme depression, Avhich Avas attributed to nos- 
talgia, after AA'hich he began to haA'e intermittent and temporarj' attacks, 
which culminated as related. Camnset and Plants in Januaiy, 1896,“* 
mention a man Avho began to liaA'c grand hallucinations in 1883. In Slarch, 
1884, he exhibited the first signs of sleep, and on March 10th it AA'as necessaiy 
to put him to bed, AA’here he remained, more or less continuously for three 
months, aAA’akening gradually, and regaining his normal condition by the middle 
of June. He AA’as fed by hand three times daily, AA'as placed on a nighf^chair, 
and AA’ith one exception neA'er eA^'acuated in bed. Fia'c months aftevAA’ard he 
showed no signs of relapse. The latest report of a sleeping girl is that of 
the young Dutch maidou, Maria CA’etskens, of SteA'ensAA'erth, aa’Iio on Decem- 
ber 5, 1895, had been asleep for two hundred and t\A'cnty days. She had 
been Ausited by a number of men of good iwofessional standing aa’Iio, although 
differing as to the cause of her prolonged sleep, unh'ersally agreed that there 
AA’as no deception in the case. Her parents AA'erc of excellent repute, and it 
had neA’er occurred to them to make any financial profit out of the unnatural 
state of their daughter. 

Hypnotism. — The phenomenon of hj’pnotism AA’as doubtless knoAA’ii to 
the Oriental nations, and eA’en to the Greeks, Homans, and Egj’ptians, as aa’cII 
as to other nations since the doAA’iifall of the Roman Empire. “ The fakirs 
of India, the musicians of Persia, the oracles of Greece, the seers of Rome, 
the priests and priestesses of Egj’pt, the monastic recluses of the jMiddle 
Ages, the ecstatics of the seA’enteenth and early part of the eighteenth cen- 
turj' exhibited many symptoms that were, and are still, attributed by religious 
enthusiasts to supernatural agencies, but AA’hich are explainable by what avc 
knoAV of hypnotisiAA. The Hesychasts of Mount Athos who remained mo- 
tionless for days Avith their gaze directed steadily to the naA'cl ; the Tasko- 
drugites avIio remained statuesque for a long period AA’ith the finger applied 
to the nose ; the Jogius who could hibernate at AA’ill ; the Dandins 
of India aa’Iao became cataleptoid by 12,000 repetitions of the sacred AA’cid 
‘ Om ; ’ St. Simeon Stylites aa’Iio, perched on a lofty pillar, prescrA’cd .an 
attitude of saint-like AA'ithdraAA’al from earthly things for days ; and even 
Socrates, of Avhom it AA’as said that he would stand for hours motionless and 
AA’ordless — all these are probable instances of autohypnotisni.” (Gray.) 

Hypnotism is spoken of as a morbid mental state artificially produced, 
and characterized by perA’ersion or suspension of consciousness, and abey- 
ance of A’olition ; a condition of suggestibility leads the patieiAt to yield 
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readily to coiiiuiaiuls of oxlcnial seiisc-inipressionsj and there is intense con- 
centmtion of the mental faculties upon some idea or feeling. There are 
several methods of inducing hypnosis, one of which is to give particular 
direction to the subject’s imagination by concentrating the attention upon an 
arbitrary point, or by raising an image of the hypnotic state in the patient’s 
mind. The latter is most readily induced by speech. Faria formerly 
strained the attention of the subject as much as possible, and suddenly called 
out, “ Sleep ! ” This method has been used by others. Physical methods con- 
sist of certain stimuli of sight, hearing, and touch. Taste and smell have 
generally given neg*ative results. Fixation of the gaze has been the most 
successful, but the ticking of a watch has been used. According to Moll, 
among uncivilized races particular instruments are used to produce similar 
states, for example, the magic drum’s sound among the Lapps, or among 
other races the monotony oi‘ rhythm in song, etc. Instead of those continuous, 
monotonous, weak stimulations of the senses, we find also that sudden and 
violent ones arc made use of — for example in the Salpetri^re, the field of 
Charcot’s work, the loud noise of a gong, or a sudden ray of light ; however, 
it is more than doubtful whether these sudden, strong, physical stunuli, with- 
out any mental stimuli, can induce hypnosis. Perhaps we have to do here 
with states not far removed from paralysis from fright. The sense of touch 
is also brought into play in hypnosis ; Richet set great value on the so-called 
mesmeric strokes or passes. It is often stated that touches on the forehead 
induce a sleepy state in many persons. Hypnotism is practised by stimula- 
tion of the muscular sense, such as cradle-rocking, used to send little children 
to sleep. Similar states arc said to be produced among uncivilized people by 
violent wliirling or dancing movements ; tlie movements are, however, ac- 
companied by music and other mental excitations. 

Hypnosis is spoken of byline and Hcllwald of the Buddhist convents in 
Thibet; and Sperling, who has had a particularly wide experience in the field 
of liypnotisin, and whose opinion is of 2)articular value, says that he has seen 
dervishes in Constantinople who, from the exju’ession of their eyes and theii 
whole ai)])earance, as well as from jjeculiar 2)osturcs they maintain foi a long 
time, im2Jrcsscd him as being in a hy2>notic state. The state ma> have been 
induced by singing and uniform whirling motions. Hildebrandt, Jacolliot, 
Fischer, Hcllwald, and other trustworthy witnesses and authors tell us strange 
things about the fakirs of India, which set any attempt at exidanation on the 
basis of our 2Jrcscnt scientific knoAvlcdge at defiance that is, if vc dec me to 
accept them as mere juggler’s tricks. Hy2motism seems to be the on y 
ex23lanation. It is a well known fact that both wild and domestic leasts ran 
be hypnotized and the success of some of the animal-tamers is due to tins 
fact. In hjuinotism we sec a probable ex2)lanation for the faith-cures w iic i 
have extended over many centuries, and have their analog) in t le sup2)ose 
therapeutic 2)owers of the Saints. 
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The medicolegal aspect of hypnotism may be called in to answer whether 
crime may be committed at suggestion. Such examples have already been 
before the public in the recent trial of the Parisian strangler, Eyrand. It 
was claimed that his accomplice in the crime, Gabriellc Bompard, Ijad been 
hypnotized. Bernheim narrates a case of outrage eftected in the hypnotic 
condition, which was brought to light by a trial in the South of France. 

As to the therapeutic value of liypnotism, with the exception of some 
minor beneiits in h 3 ’stcric cases and in insomnia, tlic authors must confess 
that its use in Medicine seems very limited. 

African sleep-sickness is a peculiar disoixler, apparently infectious in 
character, which occurs among the negroes of the western coast of Africa. It 
has been transported to other regions but is endemic in Africa. According 
to Dana it begins gradually with malaise and headache. Soon there is drowsi- 
ness after meals which increases until the patient is nearly all the time in a 
stupor. When awake he is dull and apathetic. There is no fever ; the tem- 
perature may be subnormal. The jnilse, too, is not rapid, the skin is diy, 
the tongue moist but coated, the bowels regular. The eyes become congested 
and prominent. The cervical glands enlarge. The disease ends in coma and 
death. Eecovery rarely occui's. Sometimes the disease is more violent, and 
toward the end there arc epilei>tic convulsions and muscular tremom. 
Autopsies have revealed no pathologic changes. 

Recently Forbes •'* contributes an interesting paper on the sleeping sickness 
of Africa. The disease may occur in either sex and at any age, though it is 
most frequent from the twelfth to the hventicth years, and in the male sex. 
It begins with cnlaxgement of the cendcal glands, and droAVsiness and sleep at 
unusual hours. At firat the patient may be aroused, but later sinks into 
a heavy stupor or coma. Death occurs in fi’om three to hA’olvc months, 
and is due to starvation. Forbes rejxorts 11 fatal cases, and two that passed 
from observation. At the antopsj’ arc found hyperemia of the arachnoid, and 
slight chronic leptomeningitis and pachymeningitis. There is also anemia 
of the brain-substance. In one of his cases the spleen Avas enlalged. He 
Avas inclined to regard the disease as a neurosis. 

Aphasia is a disease of the facultj’’ of language, that is, a disturbance 
of the processes by AA'liich Ave see, hear, and at the same time ajAprcciate the 
meaning of symbols. It includes also the faculty of expressing our ideas to 
others by means of the Amice, gesture, Avriting, etc. The timuble may be 
central or in the conducting media. The Amrieties of aphasia arc : — 

(1) Amnesia of speech. 

(2) Amnesia of speech and AA'ritten language. 

(3) Amnesia of speech, Avritten language, and gesture. 

In most cases there is no paralysis of the tongue or speech-forming organs. 
As a rule the intellect is unaffected, the patient has the ideas, but lacks the 
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power to give them proper expression through words, written language, or 
gcstiu’o. If the patient is unable to write, the condition is known as agrajdiia. 
Word-blindness, word-deafness, etc., are terms of different forms of aphasia. 

What was probulily a ease of incomplete aphasia is mentioned by Pliny, 
tliat of Mcssala Corviniis who was unable to tell his own name; and many 
instances of pci’sons forgetting their names are really nothing but cases of 
tcmjDorary or incomplete aphasia. In .come cases of incomplete and in nearly 
all cases of complete ajihasia, involuntary sentences are ejaculated. Accoi'd- 
ing to Seguin a reverend old g(*ntleman affected with amnesia of words was 
forced to utter after the sentence, “Our Father who art in heaven,” the words 
“ let Him stav there.” A ladv seen by Trousseau would rise on the coming of a 
visitor to receive him with a ])leased and amiable expression of countenance, 
and show him to a chair, at the same time addressing to him the wokIs, 
cochon, annnaf, ficJtuc hffc,” French words hardly allowable in drawing- 
room usage. She was totally aphasie but not paralyzed. Women often use 
semi-religious expressions like “ Oh dear,” or “ Oh Lord.” ilen of the 
lower classes retain their favorite oaths i*emarkably. Sometimes the phrases 
ejaculated arc nieauingless, as in Broca’s celebrated case. 

Aphasia may be the result of sudden strong emotions, in such cases being 
usually temporary ; it may be traumatic ; it may be the result of either pri- 
mary or secondary malnutrition or degeneration. 

There arc some cases on record in which the sudden loss and the sudden 
return of the voice are quite marvelous. 

Habenshon ** reports the case of a woman who on seeing one of her chil- 
dren scalded fell unconscious and motionless, and remained without food for 
three days. It was then found that .she suffered from complete aphasia. Five 
weeks after the incident she could articulate only in a very limited vocabu- 


lary. 

In the Philosophical Transactions Archdeacon Squire tells of the case of 
Henry Axford, who lost the power of articulation for four years j aftei a hoi- 
rible dream following a debauch he immediately regained his voice, and 
thereafter he was able to articulate without difficulty. 

Ballc records a curious case of what he calls hysteric *yionia. The 
patient was a young lady who for several months eould neither sing nor 
speak, but on hearing her sister sing a favorite song, she began to .sing her- 
self; but, although she could sing, .speech did not return for several weeks. 
Ball remarks that during sleep such patients ma} erj' out lone } in t le 


natural voice. .. . i ^ i • 

Wadham'* reports the case of a boy of eighteen who was admitted to his 

ward suffering with hemiplegia of the left side. Aphasia c c^e ope scACia^ 
days after admission and continued complete for three months. The boy 
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gradtially but imperfectly recovered his speech. Over six months after the 
original admission he was readmitted with necrosis of the jaw, for which he 
underwent operation, and was di.scharged a month later. From tins time on 
he became progressively emaciated until his death, twelve months after 'Wad- 
ham first saw him. A postmortem examination showetl nearly total destruc- 
tion of the Island of Eoil, pojnilarly called the spccch-ccntcr. Jackson “ men- 
tions a hemiplegic patient with apha'^ia who could only utter the wonls 
“come on to me,” “come on,” and “yes” and “no.” Brittowc’’ cites the 
hifetory of a sailor of thirty-six, a patient of St. Thomas Hospital, London, 
who suffered fi*om aphasia for nine months. II is case was earofiilly exjJained 
to him and he nodded assent to all the exjdanations of the process of speech 
as though he understood all thoroughly. lie was gradually educated to speak 
again by practising the various sounds. It may be worth while to state that 
after restoration of speech he spoke with his original American accent. 

Ogle® quotes six cases of loss of speech after bites of venomous 
snakes. Two of the patients recovcrctl. According to Kuss*’ this strange 
symptom is sometimes instantaneous and in other instances it only appeal’s 
after an interval of several hours. In those who survive the effects of the 
venom it lasts for an indefinite period. One man seen by Russ had not only 
lost his speech in consequence of the bite of a fcr-dc-lancc snake, but had 
become, and still remained, hemiplegic. In the rest of lluss’.s cases speech 
alone was abolished. Russ i*emarks that the intelligence was altogether 
intact, and sensibility and power of motion were unnlfectcd. One woman who 
had been thus condemned to silence, .suddenly under the influence of a strong 
excitement recovered her speech, but when the emotion passed away sjiccch 
again loft her. Ogle accounts for this peculiar manifestation of ajihasia by 
supposing that the poison produces spsism of the middle cerebral arteries, and 
when the symptom remains a permanent defect tlie continuance of the aphasia 
is probably due to thrombosis of arteries above the temporary constriction. 

Anosmia, or loss of smell, is the most common disoiilcr of olfiiction ; it 
may be caused by cortical lesions, olfactoi’)’ nerve-changes, congenital absence, 
or over-stimulation of the nerves, or it may be a syinjitom of hysteria. 

Ogle,® after mentioning several cases of traumatic anosmia, suggests that 
a bloiv on the occiput is generally the c.'iuso. Lcgg*^ reports a confirmatory 
case, but of six cases mentioned by Notta ® two were caused by a blow on 
the crown of the head, and two on the right car. The prognosis in traumatic 
anosmia is generally bad, although there is a record'* of a man who fell 
while working on a wharf, striking his head and producing anosmia with 
partial loss of hearing and sight, and w’ho for several weeks neither smelt 
nor tasted, but gradually I’ccovered. 
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Mitchell reports Ji chso of ci woiiiau of forty who, after an injury to lier 
nose from a fall, suffered persistent headache and loss of smell Two ycare 
later, at bedtime, or on going to sleep, she had a sense of horrible odors, 
which were fecal or animal, and most intense in nature. The case terminated 
in melancholia, with delirium of persecution, during which the disturbance 
of smell passed away. 

Anosmia has been noticed in leukoderma and allied disturbances of pig- 
mentation. Ogle ^ mentions a negro boy in Kentucky whose sense of smell 
decreased as the leukoderma extended. Influenza, causing adhesions of the 
posterior jjillars of the fauces, has given rise to anosmia. 

‘ Occasionally overstimulation of the olfactory system may lead to anosmia. 
Graves ® mentions a captain of the yeomanry corps Avho while investigating 
the report that 500 pikes were concealed at the bottom of a cesspool in one 
of the city markets superintended the emptying of the cesspool, at the bot- 
tom of which the arms were found. He suffered greatly from the abom- 
inable effluvia, and for thirty-six years afterwai’d he remained completely 
deprived of the sense of smell. 

In a discussion upon anosmia before the Medico-Chimrgical Association 
of London, January 25, 1870, there was an anosmic patient mentioned who 
was very fond of the bouquet of moselle, and Carter mentioned that he knew 
a man who had lost both the senses of taste and smell, but Avho claimed that 
he enjoyed putrescent meat. Lea red spoke of a case in an epileptic affected 
with loss of taste and smell, and whose paroxysms were always preceded by 
an odor of peach-blossoms. 

Hyperosmia is an increase in the perception of smell, which rarely occurs 
in persons other than the hysteric and insane. It may be cultivated as a 
compensatory process, as in the blind, or tliose engaged in jjarticulai puisuits, 
such as tea-tasting. Parosmia is a rare condition, most often a symptom of 
hysteria or neurasthenia, in which everything smells of a similai, peculiai, 
offensive odor. Hallucinations of odor are sometimes noticed in the insane. 
They form most obstinate cases, wlicn tlie hallucination ghes lise to ima^,! 


nary disagreeable, personal odors. , 

Perversion of the tactile sense, or wrong reference to the sensation ot 

pain, has occasionally been noticed. The Ephemerides records a ease m 
which there was the sense of two objects from a single touc i on t le i} po 
chondrium. Weir Mitchell remarks tliat soldiers often misplace the loca- 
tion of pain after injuries in battle. He also mentions several cases of ^vrong 
reference of the sensation of pain. These instances cannot be railed leflex 
disturbances, and are most interesting. In one case the patient felt the pam 
from a urethral injection in gonondiea, on the top of the head In anothei 
au individml let an omnibns-mndow fi.ll on his finger oa.K.ng bat P” 
in the finger, bnt violent pains in the face and neck of tiiat side. Mitchell 
•124,1890. 0 550,1870,263. • 309. 1884, -ri., 69. 4 533, Jtol. 16, 189.. 
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also mentions a naturalist of distinction wlio had a small mole on one leg 
which, if roughly rubbed or pinched, invariably seemed to cause a sharp 
pain in the chin. 

Nostalgia is the name generally given to that varietj' of melancholia in 
which there is an intense longing for home or country. This subject has ap- 
j)arently been overlooked in recent years, but in the olden times it was exten- 
sively discussed. Swinger, Harderus, Tackius, Guerbois, Hueber, Therriu, 
Castellanaii, Paiiquet, and others have written extensively upon this theme. 
It is said that the inhabitants of cold countries, such as the Laplander and 
the Danes, ax’e the most susceptible to this malady. For a long time many 
writers spoke of the frequency and intensity of nostalgia among the Swiss. 
Numerous cases of suicide from this affliction have been noticed among those 
hai"dy mountaineers, particularly on hearing the mountain-song of their 
homes, Ranz des vaches.” This statement, which is an established fixct, is 
possiblj’ due to the social constitution of the Swiss mountaineers, who are 
brought up to a solitary home life, and who universally exhibit great attach- 
ment to and dependence upon their parents and immediate family. In the 
European armies nostalgia has always been a factor in mortality. In the 
Army of the Moselle, and in Napoleon’s Alpine Army, the terrible ravages 
of suicide among the young Bretons affected with nostalgia have been 
recorded ; it is among the French people that most of the investigation on 
this subject has been done. Moreau speaks of a young soldier in a foreign 
countiy and army who fell into a most profound melancholy when, by acci- 
dent, he heard his native tongue. According to Swinger and Sauvages 
women are less subject to nostalgia than men. Nostalgia has been frequently 
recorded in hospital wards. Pei*cy and Laurent “ have discussed this subject 
veiy thoroughly, and cite several interesting cases among emigrants, soldiers, 
marines, etc. Hamilton ^ speaks of a recruit who became prostrated by longing 
for his home in 'Wales. He continuaUy raved, but recovered from his delirium 
when assured by the hospital authorities of his forthcoming furlough. Tay- 
lor® records two cases of fatal nostalgia. One of the victims was a Union 
refugee who went to Kentucky from his home in Tennessee. He died talk- 
ing about and pining for his home. The second patient was a member of a 
regiment of colored infantry j he died after i*epeatcdly inning for his old 
home. 

Animals are sometimes subject to nostal^a, and instances are on recoKl 
in which purchasers have been compelled to return them to the old home on 
account of their literal home-sickness. Oswald tells of a bear who, in the 
presence of food, committed suicide by starvation. 

Hypochondria consists of a mild form of insanity in which there is 
a tendency to exaggerate the various sensations of the body and their im- 
portance, their exaggeration being at times so great as to amount to actual 

« 302, xxxvi. b 5-24, 1787, 343. c Amer. Jled. Bi-Wcelcly, 1879, 121. 
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of orator, when ho wna aixed willi (rciiildit^r in nil liin liiiihs Ot'oislosmlly 
PoniD nccidcnt in youth iiuo led to an av(>ri>ion to tnivondtig Intgu hliccin «)f 
wtUcr, and there hnvo been inatance^ in which ))crM)nH wlio liavo fallen into 
the water in ohildlHHMl Imvc all their lives Imd a levriw of oWM'siug l)rid|;t>a. 

Ciaus^ophobia w the untitlnsie of agoraphobia. Hn}q*i* di'pmbi'H a 
ctise of Huch a incntul eondithtn in a |Mtient who conkl not endure bnng 
within an oueU>^nru or snudl apace. 8uokling'‘ tneutuum a tiaticnt of iilly- 
six who MiHeivd froin {uilpitution wlien shut in a railway carriage or in a 
Miudl nxiin. She cunid only travel by rail or go into a piaall room so hntg 
OH the doors wore mil loulccd, and on the railroad aln* had to hiihe Ihc ganrd 
to leave the doom tinluukcd. Tlic allack^ wore ptmdy mental, for the woinini 
could 1)0 deceived into l>cllcviag that the <Ioor to a miliYxid carriage was aa* 
loi‘kcd, and tlicn the utinek would itniiK’dintcly i9nl)^id(% Suckling also mun- 
tiuns a young woman l)ronght to him at Qiicoti’a Hospital wlia had a great 
fear of dentil on getting into a tniiii car, and nnin seiaetl with ]iidpilalioii and 
trcnihling on meri'ly bci'ing tlic car. This ]K)licnt had licca in an asylum. 
Tliu case was jaissihly due more to fcsir of an accident tlian to true eluusIrD* 
phohia. Gonaloiehae^ mentions aeasc of elaiistrnphohia in a woman of thirty- 
eight, in whose family there wnh a history of hereditary Insanity. Ikin'* 
apeiikHof a case inn uoman w1k> uaa overcome with terror half May in 
the nseimsion of the Tour Snint'Jneques, when ahe Iwlicv^l the diNir holnw 
was closed. GMincaii qiwlos the case of a lirnvo young soldier wlm was 
believed to l)c afraid of notliing, but m’1m> was unable to slec]> iu a room of 
which the door was closed. 

A&tropliobia or astropaphobia is a morbid fearofln'ing struck by light- 
uiug. It M'OH fii)4 reeogaiaed by Ilntck of M^cstplmliu, m'Iio knew a ]n'ieH( 
wlin was nhrnys In terror M'hcn on a eiMintr}’ mud M'ith an niioI)slnic(e<1 vieu* 
of tlic sky, lint m'Iio mnis reassured M'liea ho M'us under (lie alicller of trees, 
lie ivns advised hy an old physician alMnys (o use an ttmbrelln to olistmcl his 
vlcM' of the henvGus, and in this Miiy his Joiimeys wero innd<' iraiiqtiil. Jlcnul 
know an old woiimii who had anilered nil hei* life from nstmpltohin. Her 
gmmimollier had pit'seiiled the samesiisceplihilityand tlieNiiiiediirs. >Somc- 
times she could tell the approach of a storm by her norwnis symjiloms. Calig- 
ula, Augustas, Henry III., and other celohmled pcmoiinges, were owreomo 
M'ilh fear during a storm. 

Mysophobia is a mild form of insanity ohamoloriiH<d by a dread of the 
contact of dirt. It mus imiiKsl by Hammond, m’Iioho ]uitienl waslitsl hei‘ 
hands innumerable times a day, so gival ww tlic fwir of eontaiiiiiialion. These 
{Kitients inalcc the cloH'st inspeetion of their toilet, their eating and driidciug 
utensils, and all their lives arc intensely M'orrinl hy fear of dirt. 

Hematopbobla is a horror of blowl, which seems to lie an instinctive 
sentiment in oivilisswl man, Iwit which is nnkuoM'u among savages. Allien 

B m, 1878. «• 15J, 185)0. « .Timr. <lc I'lIypnotlMne, BepL, 1893. 1*M| IWO- 
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of water, when he was seized with trembling in all his limbs. Occasionally 
some accident in youtli lias led to an aversion to traversing large sheets of 
water, and there liave been instances in which persons who have fallen into 
the water in childhood have all their lives had a terror of crossing bridges. 

Claustrophobia is tlie antithesis of agoraphobia. Raggi® describes a 
case of such a mental condition in a patient who could not endure being 
within an enclosure or small space. Suclding** mentions a patient of fifty- 
six who suffered from palpitation when shut in a railway carriage or in a 
small room. She could only travel by rail or go into a small room so long 
as the doors were not locked, and on the railroad she had to bribe the guard 
to leave the doors unloclmd. The attacks were purely mental, for the woman 
could be deceived into believing tliat the door to a railroad carriage was un- 
locked, and then the attack would immediately subside. Suckling also men- 
tions a young woman brought to him at Queen’s Hospital who had a great 
fear of death on getting into a tram car, and was seized with palpitation and 
trembling on merely seeing the car. This patient had been in an asylum. 
The case was jjossibly due more to fear of an accident than to true claustro- 
phobia. Gorodoichze ® mentions a case of claustrophobia in a woman of thirty- 
eight, in whose family there was a history of hereditary insanity. Ball •• 
speaks of a case in a woman who was overcome with ten'or half way in 
the ascension of the Tour Saint-Jacques, when she believed the door below 
was closed. G6lineau quotes the case of a brave young soldier who was 
believed to be afraid of nothing, but who was unable to slee 2 ) in a room of 
which the door was closed. 

Astrophobia or astropaphobia is a morbid fear of being struck by light- 
ning. It was first recognized by Bruck of Westyhalia, who knew a jn’iest 
who was always in terror when on a country road with an unobstructed view 
of the sk)', but who was reassured when he was under the shelter of trees. 
He was advised by an old physician always to use an umbrella to obstruct his 
view of the heavens, and in tliis way his jouraeys were made tranquil. Beai’d 
Icnew an old woman who had suffered all her life from astrophobia. Her 
grandmother had presented the same susceptibility and the same fears. Some- 
times she could tell the approach of a storm by her nervous symptoms. Calig- 
ula, Augustus, Henry III., and other celebrated personages, were overcome 
with fear during a storm. 

Mysophobia is a mild fonn of insanity characterized by a dread of the 
contact of dirt. It was named by Hamm ond, whose jjatient washed her 
hands innumerable times a day, so great was the fear of contamination. These 
patients make the closest insjiection of their toilet, their eating and drinking 
utensils, and all their lives are intensely wonied by fear of dirt. 

Hematophobia is a horror of blood, which seems to be an instinctive 
sentiment in civilized man, but which is unknown among savages. "SVhen 

“ 363, 1878. 124, 1890. ® Jonr. de PHypnotisme, Sept, 1693. ^ 144, 1879. 
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the horror is o^mvatcd to such .iit cxteut as to cause 
or miconsdousness, it takes the name of licinatophobia. 
on record and nearly every pliysieian Ins seen one or 
his colleagues. 


distressing wmptoms 
Tliorc arc many cases 
niorc, possibly among 


NenophoWa ami thanatophobia are allied laaladics, one being the fear 
of dead bodie«» and the other the fear of dejith itself. 

Anthropophobia is a sraiptoni of mental disease consisting in fear of 
society. Bcanl, llitebell, Baillargor, and otbers have imadc obscnatioiis on 
tins disease. The antithesis of this disease is called monophobia. Patients 
are not aide to remain by themsolvcs for even the sliortcst length of time. 
This morbid dread of Imhig alone is sometimes so great that even the presence 
of an infant is an alleviation. Gf'Iinetin cites .an instance in a man of forty- 
five which nais coinplio.atcd with agomphobin. 

Bacillophobia is the result of abnormal inndering over bactcriolog}’. 
Hncliard’s ra-o mis in a woman of tliirty-ciglit who, out of onriosity, liad 
secretly read the works of Pasteur, and who seemed to take imrticnlar pleas- 
ure in conning nver the censes of death in tlio Iicalth-repmts. Goj'nrd men- 
tions an instnnee in a Swiss vcterhiaiy suigcon. 

Kleptophobin, examples of which have been cited by Calibre,* is the fear 
of stealing olijcets iu view, and is often the prelude of kleptomania. The 
latter disctise has gninctl notoriety in this countiy, and nearly evciy large 


store has agents to watch the apparently growing mimher of kleptomaniacs. 
These nnfortuiiatc pereoiis, net seldom from the highest classes of socict}’, are 
unable to coinlKit an intense desire to purloin articles. Legal proceedings 


have been iiistitiiUsl against many, and sjiecinlists have been called into court 
to sjictik on thi- (picstion. Pelatives and friends iinvc been known to iiotil)' 
the large stores of the tliioviag propensities of such patients. 

Lo Grande du Snullc htis given to the disease in wliicli there is a morbid doubt 
about ovciytlring done, the name folio do doute. Gray mentions a case in a 
patient who would go out of a door, close it, and then come baclt, uncertain ns to 
wliotlior he had closed it, oloso it again, go oft’n little way, again feel miccrtain as 
to whethor he Imd closed it proiKi-ly, go liach again, and so on for many times. 
Hannnond relates the Iiistoiy of a case in an intelligent man who in undressing 
for bed would spend an hour or ttvo determining whether he should first take 
off his coat or liis shoes. In the morning he would sit for an hour with his 
stockings in liis hands, unable to determine wliidi ho should put on first. 

Syphilophobia is morbid fear of st-pWlB- lyssophobia is a fear of 
hydrophobia which sometimes assumes all the sj-mptoms of the major dis- 
ease, and even prodnees death. Gainean, Colin, Berillon, and otheia Iiave 
studied ea.scs. In Bcrillon’s case the jMtient was an artist, a wonmn of 
brunet complexion, who for six yoais liad been tormented with the fear of 
becoming mad, and in whom the symptoms became so intense os to constitute 
a "LesfrontiAresdeln folk,” p. 83 
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pseudohyclropliobia. At their subsidence' she was the victim of numerous 
hallucinations which almost drove her to the point of suicide. 

Spermatophobia has been noticed among the ignorant, caused or in- 
creased by inspection of sensational literature, treatises on the subject of 
spermatorrhea, etc. Fen'S mentions a woman of thirty-six, of intense 
religious semises, avIio was married at eighteen, and lost her husband six 
years afterwaixl. She had a proposition of marriage which she refused, and 
was jjrostrated by the humid touch of tlic proposer who had kissed her hand, 
imagining that the humidity was due to semen. She was several times over- 
come by contact Avith men in public conveyances, her fear of contamination 
being so great Zoophobia, or dread of certain animals, has been mentioned 
under another chapter under the head of idiosyncrasies. Pantophobia is a 
general state of fear of everything and everybody. Phohophobia, the fear 
of being afraid, is another coinage of the wordinakors. The minor ’phobias, 
such as pyrophobia, or fear of fire ; stasophobia, or inabilitj' to arise and 
walk, the victims spending all their time in bed ; toxicophobia or fear of 
poison, etc., Avill be left to the reader’s inspection in special works on this 
subject. 

Demonomania is a form of madness in AAdiich a person imagines himself 
possessed of the devil. Ancient recoi’ds of this disease are frequent, and in this 
century Lapointe reports the histoiy of demonomania in father, mother, three 
sons, and two daughters, the whole family, with the exception of one son, who 
AA'as a soldier, being attacked. They imagined themselves poisoned by a sor- 
ceress, saw devils, and had all sorts of hallucinations, which necessitated the 
confinement of the Avhole family in an asylum for over a month. They con- 
tinued free from the hallucinations for tAA'O years, when first the mother, and 
then gradually all the other members of the family, again became afflicted 
AA'ith demonomania and Avere again sent to the asylum, AA'hen, after a residence 
therein of fiA’’e months, they Avere all sufficiently cured to return home. 

Particular aversions may be temporaiy only, that is, due to an existing 
condition of the organism, AA'hich, though morbid, is of a transitory character. 
Such, for instance, are those due to dentition, the commencement or cessation 
of the menstrual function, pregnancy, etc. These cases are frequently of a 
serious character, and may lead to derangement of the mind. Millington re- 
lates the history of a lady aa'Iio, at the beginning of her first pregnancy, ac- 
quired an overpoAvering aA’ersion to a half-breed Indian Avoman aa’Iio AA’as enr- 
ifioyed in the house as a seiwant. Whenever this AA’oman came near her she 
AVas at once seized AA'ith violent trembling ; this ended in a feAV minutes with 
vomiting and great mental and physical prostration lasting scA’cral hours. 
Her husband AA'ould have sent the woman aAA’ay, but Mrs. X insisted on her 
remaining, as she AA'as a good servant, in order that she might overcome AA’hat 
she x’cgarded as an unreasonable prejudice. The effort AA'as, hoAVCA'cr, too 

“ 144, ISoAA, 1846. 
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prrat, liir ii|»ai one orou-ion when the TOnran cnlcted JIis. X’s apartment 
rather nnexpeeidlv, the latter iHaaime gmwtlv exeiled, ami, jmnihng fmm an 
I>lien nimh.ir in her fright, Imike her arm, ami gthcraw hijniwl hemelf so 
seven'iy that -he na,< cnnlhicd to her Iwl Ihr sereral ireek.-. Dnriiig this 
Iieriml. ami Ihr -mne lime aftemanl. .-he was almost constantl.v snhjMt to 
Imllueination-. in whieh the Indian wnnian jilared a prominent imrt. Even 
after her raeovery the mete thought of the wititati wonhl sometintrs hring on 
n ]atro\y.'nt td tnaiihling, and it wtis not till after her confinement that the 
antijwthv dMpjv'antl. 

Circular or periodic insanity U n mre |i«ycli(Ki«. .\ccor(Hnj;to Preivty 
ri’jMUl-' wiy fow have appeaivd hi the mpdi«d jmimal#. Some 
ssyrfematu* -ay-s Prewry, “n'pinl it as a mere subdivi-iyn of peri- 

odip iii-aiiity (•‘'pit/ka). A ilistiii'.'ui.-.hi'd alienist and author ol* iScothind 
however law utveu iw an adinimldc loetnre on tlic stibjcct. lie says : ‘ I 
have hafl under my (uro altojrether alxmt -10 cases of typical fofic cimi- 
IniiY* III the a-yhiiii at M«^l^n!^^dc there wcro,«a\> Dr. (*Imt'*ton, in 800 
jiatients KJ i-a-se* fif thi' iwuliar form »>f mental dinitee. Dr. .‘^pitrka, who 
nH' the fir*t .\iiii*rh’an to desiTibe it, found in 2300 ea«es »if pauper in- 
sniie four per cent, to he (KTiodie, and il< «ulHgruup, cireitliir, tn^uity. Dr. 
Steani> stati- that Ic'^-s than oue-fotulh of one preent. nrea>rc? iu the Hart- 
font (Conn.) Ih'trrat ela--ed at mania and mchincholia have proved to be 
/nllt' nrculnin'. r|KHi examination of the niiniial reports »f the Mipcrinteu- 
dcn!< of luHjHtult for the insane in thb oountn', in only a few are refen'nces 
inatle to thit at a dittinot form of Insmily. In the Xew A*ork State ho-jiitaU 
then- i^ a roirnlar iinifonti ela«titieatitm of mental di«ea«e« in which ‘eiren- 
lar (alternalhnt) in»anity’ occiipie# a place. In the report of the BiitJilo 
Jhwpilul fir IX02. in t(atiMical mhlc Xo. 4, ‘showing fornw of insauit}- in 
tlirKc adnntn*tl. etc., ‘•Ineo 188«''/ont of 1428 oa«i^,only one wat ‘alter- 
nating {(np(‘nliiriiii«aiiity.’ In the St. liowrenee Ilo-jatal only one casein 992 
wa« credlliKl to tliis ^pec^al elof*. In the institution in Philadelphia, of 
whieh Dr. Chapin it the -nprintciulent, 10,:179 patient* Ikivo been treated, 
onlv thi'ce of nlioni were dlacnosed ea«e« of wuinV circuhirc. Of the 900 
eat!.* of iijtanity in the State IIn*pilal at Danville, Pa., le*-* than four per 
cent. M'cre put in thi* tpecinl cla*?. There are in the Ceiitm! (A a.) State 
IIotpitnl(whieh i-exelutively for the coloi-ed iiLsane)775 jwtient.-, three of 
wliom arc genuine ca-c* of ctmilar insanity, hnt fhm*.are included in jicri- 
odie intuiiity.' Thi* -miic eiMom evidently jircvail* in many of the other 
liotphals fiir the in'ano.” 

Drawn- raport- throe casts of circular jn*anih*, one of winch was ns 

follows : — , . X T 

“ M'illiam F., a negni, thirfy-.«ix year* old, of fair cdneation, steady, 
seller habits was .^eired with gloomy depression a few ivedts prior to Ins 
a tCC, A|iril, 1805. 

M 
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admission to this hospital, in September, 1886. This condition came on after 
a ])eriod of fever. He was a stranger in the vicinitj’ and scarcely any inibrina- 
tion could be obtained regarding his antecedents. When admitted he was in a 
state of melancholic hypochondriasis ; he was the very picture of abject mis- 
ery. jMany imaginary ills troubled his peace of mind. He spoke of commit- 
ting suicide, but evidently for the purpose of attracting attention and sympathy. 
On one occasion he said he intended to kill himself, but when the means to 
do so were placed at his command, he said he would do the deed at another 
time. The most trivial physical disturbances were exaggerated into very 
serious diseases. From this state of morbid depression he slowly emerged, 
grew brighter, more energetic, neater in pei'sonal appeamnee, etc. During 
lliis period of slow transition or partial sanitj' he was taken out on the ftirm 
where he proved to be a careful and industrious laborer. He escaped, and 
when brought back to the hospital a few weeks subsequently he was in a con- 
dition of great excitement and hilaritj’. His expression was animated, and 
he wa-«, as it weiv, ovciflowing with superabundance of spirit, very loquacious, 
and incessantly moving. He bore an air of great importance and self-satis- 
faction j said be felt perfectly well and happy, but abused the oflicei's for 
kcejiing him ‘ confined unjustly in a lunatic asylum.’ It was his habit 
almost daily, if not interfered with, to deliver a long harangne to his fellow- 
patients, during which he would become very excited and noisy. He showed 
evidences of having a remarkable memory, particularly regarding names and 
dates. (Unusual memory is frequently observed in this type of insanity, .says 
Stwirns.) He was sometimes disposed to be somewhat destructive to furni- 
tui’i', etc., wa*: neat in person, but would frequently dress rather ‘ gorgeoiwly,’ 
wwiring feathers and the like in his hat, etc. He was not often noisy and 
sh’pple.-s at night, and then only for a short time. His idiysical health wa*! 
g(HMl. This ‘ mental intoxication,’ as it were, lasted nearly a year. After 
this long exacerbation of excitement there was a short remission and then 
depre.««.ion again set in, which lasted about fifteen months. At this time this 
jiatient is in the depre.^'sed stage or period of the third circle. So, thus the 
ey<'le.s have continuously rejieated their weaiy rounds, and in all ])rohability 
th(‘y will keep this up * until the final capitation in the battle of life has 
taken place.’ ” 

Katatonia, according to Gray, is a cerebral disease of cyclic symptoma, 
ranging in siicccs'jion from primary melancholia to mania, confusion, and de- 
mentia, one or more of those .ahiges being occasionallv ab.aent, while conviil- 
sivc and epileptoid symptoms accompany the mental changes. 

It i- nianife-stly imjwaaible to enter into the manifold forms and instances 
ol insinity in this volume, but there is one case, .ccldom quoted, which may 
be ol interest. It appeared under the title, “A Modern Pygmalion.” “ It 
rcc(»nled a historv of a man iiaine<l fTiistin, who died in the Jlicctrc In«ane 

» 4"G, 1870, ii., 4.10. 
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Asylum. He had been an exhibitor of wax works at ]\Iontrougc, and became 
deeply impressed with the beautiful proportions of the statue of a girl in his 
collection, and ultimately became intensely enamored with her. He would 
spend hours in contemplation of the inanimate object of liis affections, and 
finally had the illusion that the figure, by movements of features, actually 
responded to his devotions. Nemesis as usual at last arrived, and the wife 
of Justin, irritated by his long neglect, in a fit of jealousy destroyed the wax 
figure, and this resulted in a murderous attack on his wife by Justin who 
resented the demolition of his love. He was finallv secured and lod'rcd in 
Bic6tre, where he lived for five years under the influence of his lost love. 

An interesting condition, which has been studied more in Franco than 
elsewhere, is double consciousness, dual personality, or, as it is called by 
the Germans, Doppclioahmclmungen. In these peculiar cases an indi- 
vidual at different times seems to lead absolutely different existences. The 
idea from a moralist’s view is inculcated in Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyl and l\Ir. 


Hyde.” In an article on this subject “ Weir IMitchell illustrated his paper by 
examples, two of which will he quoted. The fimt was the case of Mary 
Reynolds who, ■when eighteen years of age, became subject to hysteric at- 
tacks, and on one occasion she continued blind and deaf for a period of five 
or six weeks. Her hearing returned suddenly, and her sight gradually. 
About three months afterward she was discovered in a profound sleep. Her 
memory had fled, and she was apparently a new-born individual. A\’^hen she 
a^voke it became apparent that she had totally forgotten her previous exis- 
tence, her parents, her country, and the house where she lived. She might 
be compared to an immature child. It was necessary to recommence her 
education. She was taught to wiite, and wrote from right to left, as in the 
Semitic languages. She had only five or six words at her command — mere 
reflexes of articulation which were to her devoid of meaning. Ihe labor 


of re-education, conducted methodically, lasted from seven to eight weeks. 
Her character had experienced as great a change as her memory ; timid to 
excess in the first state, she became gay, unreserved, boisterous, daring, on 
to rashness. She strolled through the woods and the mountains, attracted In 
the dangers of the wild countiy in which she lived, riien she had a ftesh 
attack of sleep, and returned to her first condition ; she recalled all the mem- 
ories and again assumed a melancholy character, which seemc<l to be aggra- 
vated. No conscious memory of the second state existed. A new attack 
brought back the second state, with the phenomenon of consciousne.-^.s which 
accompanied it the first time. The patient passed successively a great many 
times from one of these states to the other. Those repeated changes 
stretched over a period of sixteen years. At the end of that time the van:i- 
tions ceased. The patient was then thirty-six years of age; she lived in 
a mixed state, but more closely resembling the second than the first ; ler 


a 768, X. 
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character was neither sad nor boisterous, but more reasonable. She died at 
the asro of <5ixtv-five years. 

The second case was that of an itinerant jNIethodist minister named 
Bonnie, living in Ehodc Island, who one day loft his home and found 
himself, or rather his second self, in Eorristown, Pennsylvania. Having a 
little money, he bought a small stock in trade, and instead of being a ministor 
of the gosiiel under the JMcthodist pen^nasiou, he kept a candy shop under 
the name of A. J. Brown, paid his rent regularly, and acted like other 
people. At last, in the middle of the night, he awoke to his former con- 
sciousness, and finding himself in a strange place, supposed he had made a 
mistake and might be taken for a burglar. He was found in a state of great 
alarm by his neighbors, to whom he stated that he was a minister, and that 
hi** home wa** in Rhode Island. His friends were sent for and recognized 
him, and he returned to his home after an absence of two yeara of abso- 
lutely foi'eign existence. A most careful investigation of the ease was made 
on behalf of the London Society for Psychical Research. 

An e.xhanstive paper on this subject, written by Richard Hodgson in the 
proceedings of the Society for Psychical Researcli, states that Sir. Bourne 
had in early life shown a tendency to abnormal psychic conditions ; but he 
had never before engaged in trade, and nothing could be remembered which 
uould explain why he had assumed the name A. J. Brown, under which he 
did business. He had, however, been hypnotized when young and made to 
a-ssume various characters on the stage, and it is possible that the name A. J. 
Brown u as then suggested to him, the name resting in his memory, to be 
revived and resumed when he again went into a hypnotic trance. 

.Alfred Billet describes a case someAvhat similar to that of Mary Reynolds : 
“ Felida, a seamstress, from 1868 up to the present time (she is still liv- 
ing) ha<? been under the care of a physician named Azam in Bordeaux. Her 
iioi'iiial, or at least her usual, disposition when he first met her was one of 
melancholy and disinclination to talk, conjoined with eagerness for work. 
Xeverthclc<=s her actions and her answere to all questions werc found to be 
perfectly rational. Almost evciy day she passed into a second state. Sud- 
denly and without the slightest premonition save a violent pain in the tem- 
pIe^ she would fall into a profound slumber-like languor, from which she 
Would awake in a few moments a totally different being. She was now as 
gay and cheery as she had formerly boon morose. Her imagination was 
over-exeited. Instead of being indifferent to everything, she had become 
alive to o.xccs«. In this state she remembered everything that had hajqienod 
in the other similar states that had preceded it, and also during her nornial 
life. But when at the end of an hour or two the languor reappeared, and she 
returnwl to her normal melancholy state, she could not recall anything that 
had happened in her second, or joyou«, stage. One day, ju^t after pas‘*ing 
into the ‘•eeond stage, she attended the funeral of an acquaintance. Returning 
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111 a cab she felt the poviocl coming' on '^vllicll she calls her crisis (normal 
state). She dozed several seconds, without attracting the attention of tlie 
ladies who were in tlie cab, and awoke in the other state, absolutely at a loss 
to know why she was in a mourning carriage with jieoplc who, according to 
custom, were praising the qualities of a deceased person whose name she did not 
even know. Accustomed to such positions, she waited ; by adroit questions 
she managed to understand the situation, and no one suspected u'hat liad liap- 
pened. Once when in lier abnormal condition she discovered that licr hus- 
band had a mistress, and was so overcome that she sought to commit suicide. 
Yet in her normal mind slie meets the woman with perfect equilibrium and 
forgetfulness of any cause for quarrcl. It is only in her abnormal state that 
the jealous}’ recurs. As the years went on the second state became her usual 
condition. That which was at first accidental and abnormal now constitutes 
the regular center of her psychic life. It is rather satisfactory to chronicle 
that as between the two egos which alternately possess her, the more cheerful 
has finally reached the ascendant.” 

Jackson reports the history of the case of a young dry-goods clerk who 
was seized with convulsions of a violent nature during which he became uncon- 
scious. In the courae of twenty-four hours his convulsions abated, and 
about the third day he imagined himself in JiTew York paying coimt to a lady, 
and havitig a rival for her favors ; an imaginary quarrel and duel ensued. 
For a half-hour on each of three days he would start exactly where he had 
left off on the previous day. His eyes were open and to all appearances he 
was awake during this peculiar delirium. ^Yhen asked what he had been 
doing he would assort that he had been asleep. His langu.agc assumed a re- 
finement above his ordinary discourse. In pi’oportion as liis nervous system 
became composed, and his strength improved, this unnatural manifestation of 
consciousness disaiipearod, and he ultimately regained his health. 

A further example of this psychologic phenomenon was furnished quite 
recently at a meeting of the Clinical Society of London, where a well knou u 
physician exhibited a girl of twelve, belonging to a family of good standing, 
who displayed in the most complete and indubitable form this condition of 
dual existence. A description of the case is as follows :■ 

"Last year, after a severe illness which was diagnosed to be meningitis, 
she became subject to temporary attacks of unconsciousness, on aua^cning 
from which she appeared in an entirely different character. In her normal 
condition she could read and wnte and speak fluently, and u ith comparatn e 
correctness. In the altered mental condition following the attack she loses 
all memory for ordinary events, though she can recall things that laN 
place during previous attacks. So complete is this alteration o memoi\ , 
that at first she was uimblc to remember her own name or to identity lor- 
self or her parents. By patient training in the abnormal condition she has 

a 134, 1869. 
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been enabled to give things their names, though she still preserves a babj- 
fnshion of pronouncing. She sometimes remains in the abnormal condition 
for days together and the change to her real self takes place suddenly, with- 
out exciting surprise or dismay, and she forthwith resumes possession of her 
memory for events of her oi^inaiy life. During the last month or two she ap- 
peal’s to have entered on a new phase, for after a mental blank of a fort- 
night’s duration she awakened completely oblivious of all that had happened 
since June, 1895, and she alludes to events that took place just anterior to 
that date as though they w'ere of recent occurrence ; in fact she is living 
mentally in July, 1895. These cases, though rare, arc of course not infre- 
quently met vuth, and they have been carefnlly studied, especially in France, 
where women appear more prone to neurotic manifestations. The hypothesis 
that finds most favor is that the two halves of the brain do not work in uni- 
son ; in other words, that there has been some interference with the connec- 
tions which in the ordinaiy normal being make of a wonderful composite 
organ like the brain one organic whole.” 

Proust® tells a story of a Parisian barrister of thirty-three. His father 
was a heavy • drinker, his mother subject to nervous attacks, his younger 
brother mentally deficient, and the patient himself was verj’ impression- 
able. It was said that a judge in a court, by fixing his gaze on him, 
could send him into an abnormal state. On one occasion, while looking 
into a mirror in a cafd, he suddenly fell into a sleep, and was taken to 
the Charity where he was awakened. He suffered occasional loss of memoi^’’ 
for considerable lengths of time, and underwent a change of personality 
during these times. Though wide awake in such conditions he could 
remember nothing of his past life, and when returned to his original state ho 
could remember nothing that occurred during his secondaiy state, having vii'- 
tually two distinct memories. On September 23, 1888, he quarreled with 
his stepfather in Paris and became his second self for three weeks. He found 
himself in a village 100 miles from Paris, remembering nothing about his 
journey thereto ; but on inquiry he fijund that he had jjaid a visit to the priest 
of the village who thought his conduct odd, and he had previously stayed 
with an uncle, a bishop, in whose house he had broken furniture, toi’n up let- 
ters, and had even had sentence passed upjon him by a piolice coui’t for misde- 
meanor. During these three weeks he luid spjent the equivalent of §100, but 
he could not recall a single item of exjienditiu’c. Davies '' cites a remarkable 
case of sudden loss of memoiy in a man who, while on his way to Australia, 
was found by the police in an exhausted condition and Avho was confined in 
the Kent County Insane Asylum. He suffered absolute loss of all memoiy 
with the exception of the names of two men not close acquaintances, both of 
whom failed to recognize him in his changed condition in confinement. Four 
months later his memory returned and his identity was established. 

“ Quoted 224, 1890, i., 1143. ** ^23, 1886. 
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III the Kevue Pliilosoj^liique for 1885 there arc the details of a case of a 
yoiinu: man who seemed aide to a-'Simie six states of what might be fairly 
called (litlbrent personalitic-^. 'fhe memories attached to each of these states 
were very ditlerent, though only one was completely exclusive of the others. 
The handwriting varied from complete competence to complete incompetence. 
Ilis oharaetcr varied between childish timidity, courteous reserve, and reck- 
less armgance ; and to four of Ins conditions there was a form of hysteric 
pandy.'iis attached. Mere -ugge.-tion would not only induce any one of these 
varied forms of pandysi», but also the memories, capacities, and characters 
habitually accennpanying it. 

A young man named Spencer, an inmate of the Philadelphia Hospital, 
was cxhibitiHl before the .\meriean Xeurological Society in June, 18f)G, asan 
e.xample of dual jiersonality. At the time of writing he is and has been in 
apparently perfect health, with no evidenee of having been in any other con- 
dition. His faculties seem perfect, hi“» education manifests itself in his intel- 
ligent performance of the cleric <lnties assigned to him at the hosintal, yet 
the thread ot‘ continuous recollection which connects the present moment with 
its predecessors — eon'^eiousne." and memory — has evidently been snapped at 
some point ttf time prior to March 8d and after January IDth, the last date 
at which he wrote to his jwrenis, and as if in a dream, he is now living another 
life. The hosjtital .stall' generally believe that the man i.s not “ shamming,” as 
many circumstances seem to preclude that theory. His memory is perfect as 
to everything back to :^rarch :ld. The theory of hypnotism was advanced in 
exjdaiiation of this ease. 

The morbid sympathy of twin brothers, illustrated in Dumas’.s “ Cor- 
sican ]3rothcv.s,” has been discus.sed by Sedgwick, Elliotson, rrousscau, Lay- 
cock, C.agentre, and others, ^larshall Hall relates what would seem to 
verifv the Corr-iran mvth, the history of twin brothers nine months of age, 
who always became simult.nneously alfectcd with restlessness, hooping and 
crowing in breathing three weeks previous to simultaneous coiiMilsions, etc. 
Push ® describes a case of twin brothers dwelling in entirely different places, 
who had the s<imc impidsc at the same time, and who eventually committed 
suicide .synchronously. Baunir *’ describes a similar development of suicidal 
tendency in twin brotheiv. A peculiar case of this kind was that of the 
twin brothers Laustaiid who wore nurses in a hospital at Bordeaux ; they 
invariably became ill at the same time, and suffered cataract of the lens 

together.'' _ . , tt i 

Automatism has been noticed as a sequel to cranial ininrios, and Huxley 

quotes a remarkable case reported by jMesnet.'* The patient v as a joun^ 
man whoso ])arietal bone was partially dostro) cd bj a ball. e ex u i e 
signs of hemiplegia on the right side, but these soon disappeared and he 
became subject to periodic attacks lasting from t^venty-four to forty-eig i 

a 3G8, 1837, 5.59. M-J, 18B3, No. 2. ^ 091, July. 18*14. 169. ^ 362, July 17, 1874. 
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hours, during which he was a mere automaton. In these attacks he walked 
continually, incessantly moving his jaw, but not uttering a word. He was 
insensible to pain, electric shock, or pin-prick. If a pen was placed in his 
hand he would write a good letter, speaking sensibly about current topics. 
"When a cigarette-paper was placed in his hand he sought his tobacco box, and 
adroitly rolled a cigarette and lighted it. If the light went out he procured 
another, but would not allow another to substitute a match. He allowed 
his mustache to be burned without resistance, but would not allow a 
light to be presented to him. If chopped charpie was put in his 
pocket instead of tobacco he knew no difference. "While in his periods 
of automatism he was in the habit of stealing everything within his grasp. 
He liad been a concert singer, and a peculiar fact was that if given white 
gloves he would carefully put them on and commence a pantomime of the 
actions of a singer, looking over his music, bowing, assuming his position, and 
then singing. 

It is particular!}' in hypnotic subjects that manifestations of automatism 
are most marked. At the suggestion of battle an imaginar}' struggle at once 
begins, or if some person present is suggested as an enemy the fight is con- 
tinued, the hypnotic taking care not to strike the person in question. Moll 
conceded that this looked like simulation, but repetition of such experiments 
forced him to conclude that these were real, typical hypnoses, in which, in 
spite of the sense-delusions, there was a dim, dreamy consciousness existing, 
which influenced the actions of the subject, and which prevented him from 
striking at a human being, although hitting at an imaginary object. Many 
may regard this behavior of hypnotics as pure automatism ; and Moll adds 
that, as when walldng in the street while reading we automatically avoid 
knocking passers-bj”, so the hypnotic avoids hitting another person, although 
he is dimly or not at all aware of his existence. 

Gibbs “ reports a curious case of lack of integrity of the will in a man of 
fiftj'-five. When he had once started on a certain labor he seemed to have 
no power to stop the muscular exercise that the task called forth. If he 
went to the bam to throw down a forkfid of hay, he would never stoj) un- 
til the hay was exhausted or someone came to his rescue. If sent to the 
wood-pile for a handfiil of wood, he would continue to bi'ing in wood until 
the pile was exhausted or the room was full. On all occasions his automatic 
movements could only be stopped by force. 

At a meeting in Breslau Meschede ** rendered an account of a man who 
suffered from simple misdirection of movement without any mental derange- 
ment. If from his own desire, or by direction of others, he wanted to at- 
tempt any muscular movement, his muscles performed the exact opposite to 
his inclinations. If he desired to look to the right, his eyes involuntarily 
moved to the left. In this case the movement was not involuntaiy, as the 

» Penins. .md Ind. Med. Jonr., Detroit, 1859-60, ii., 14. ^ 465, Oct., 1876, 474. 
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mupok’s Avcve quiet except when calletl to action by tlie will, and then they 
moved to tlie oppo-^itc*. 

Presentiment, or divination of approaching death, appearing to be a 
hypothetic nllegjitioii, ha- been c.'stablished as a strong factor in the produc- 
tion of a fatal is-iu' in many ca^es in which there was every hope for a recovery. 
In fact several physicians have mentioned with dread the peculiar obstinacy 
of such presentiment, llippoei-atcs, Rouiauns, Mollcr, Richter, Jordani, and 
other older writers sjieak <»f it. Montgomery*'* reports a remarkable case of a 
woman sutVering from carcinoma of the uterus. He saw her on October 6, 
l.S-17, when she tohl him she had a strong jn'esontiment of death on October 
2Sth. She stated that -he had been born on that day, her first husband had 
died on October 2Sth, and slu* had married her second husband on that day. 
On Oet^)ber 27th h<‘rpid-i' bcg;in to fail, she fell into a state of extreme pros- 
tnition, and at noon on the 28th she died. In substantiation of the possi- 
bilitv of the inllncucc of ])rc<cntiinent ^lontgomery cites another case in 
which he wa*! called at an early hour to visit a lady, the mother of several 
children. He found her apparently mu(*h agitated and distressed, and in 
great nervous excitement ov(‘r a dream she had had, in which she saw a 
handsome monument erected by some children to their mother. She had 
awakened and became dreadfully apprehensive, she could not tell as to what. 
The unoasiue.ss and depression continued, her pulse continued to grow weak, and 
she died at twelve that night wit lumt a struggle. Andrews'* has made several 
observations on this subject, and concludes that presentiment of death is a 
dangerous symptom, and one which should never be overlooked. One of liis 
cases was in a man with a fmetured leg in the Mercy Hospital at Pittsburg. 
The patient was in good health, but one day he became possessed of a cool, 
quiet, and perfect Iv clear impression that he was about to die. Struck with 
his conviction, Andrews examined his pulse and general condition minutdy, 
and assured the patient there was not the .^lightest ground for apprehension. 
But he persisted, and was attacked by pneumonia three days later wine i 
brought him to the verge of the grave, although he ultimately recovcm . u 
another instance a young man of ruddy complexion and apparent good health 
after an operation for varicocele, had a very clear impression he would 

die. Careful examination showed no reason for apiire lension. e 

six days of encouragement and assurance, he appeaiec to ® ' 

hi.ro;.so„ing™s rtolis!,nnd ho gove np tho idea of dooth. AbonMW 
ninth day tl.c wound preoentod a healthy, losy api^imuM, and ao P"‘“ 
avao cheerful he wae allowed to leave hU bed. After ™ ;; 

heard the noise of lahor-erl breathing, and on investi^tron 
apparently in a dying condition. He was given shnrulants and r^rnrf 

e^Lonsness, hut a^in relai«ed, and died in a few sttstf 

necropsy the heart was found healthy, but there were two or tee 

n 308, IS.*}?, n. s., vol. iv., 18. 
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extravasated blood in the brain, and evidences of cerebral congestion. Vos “ 
remarks that he remembers a case he had when dressing for hlr. Holden at 
St. Ba^tholome^^’’s Hospital : “ A man who had been intemperate was roll- 
ing a sod of grass, and got some grit into his left palm. It inflamed ; he 
put on hot cow-dung poultices by the advice of some country friends. He 
M’as admitted ndth a dreadfully swollen hand. It was opened, but tlie 
phlegmonous process spread up to the shoulder, and it was opened in many 
places, and at last, under chloroform, the limb was amputated below tlie 
joint. The stump sloughed, and pus pointing at the back of tlie neck, an 
opening was again made. He became in such a weak state that chloroform 
could not be administered, and one morning he had such a dread of more 
incisions that, saying to us all standing inund his bed, ^ I can bear it no 
more, I must now die,’ he actually did die in a few minutes in our presence. 
His was the last arm that Mr. Holden ever amputated at St. Bartholomew’s.” 

» 224, 1895, ii., 460. 
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is due to the translation of Heckoi'^s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages ’’ by Bab- 
bington, made possible through the good offices of the Sydenham Society, that 
a major part of the knowledge on this subject of the English-rcading popu- 
lace has been derived. 

The Black Death, or, as it has been known, the Oriental plague, the 
bubonic plague, or in England, simply the plague, and in Italy, la Mor- 
talega” (the great mortality) derived its name from the Orient; its inflam- 
matory boils, tumors of the glands, and black spots, indicative of putrid decom- 
position, were such as have been seen in no other febrile disease. All the symp- 
toms were not found in every case, and in many eases one synij)tom alone pix*- 
ceded death. Although afflicted with all the manifestations of the plague, some 
patients recovered. Accoi’diiig to Hecker the symptoms of cephalic affliction 
were seen ; many patients were stupefied and fell into a deep sleep, or became 
speechless from palsy of the tongue, while others remained sleepless and with- 
out rest. The fauces and tongue were black and as if suffused with blood ; no 
beverage could assuage the burning thirst, so that suffering continued without 
alleviation until death, which many in their despair accelerated with their own 
hands. Contagion was evident, for attendants caught the disease from their 
parents and friends, and many houses were emptied of their inhabitants. In 
the fourteenth century this affection caused still deeper sufferings, such as had 
not been hitherto experienced. The organs of resiriratiou became the seats of 
a putrid inflammation, blood was expectorated, and the breath possessed a pes- 
tiferous odor. In the lYest an aidoiit fever, accompanied by an evacuation of 
blood, proved fatal in the fii*st three days. It appears that buboes and iuflam- 
matoiy boils did not at fii’st appear, but the disease in the form of carbun- 
cular affeetion of tiro lungs (anthrax artagen) caused the fatal issue before the 
other symptoms developed. Iiater on in the history of the plague the irrflam- 
ruatory boils and buboes in the groins and axillre were recognized at once as 
prognosticating a fatal issue. 

The history of this plagire extends almost to prehistoric times. There 
was a pest in Athens in the fifitli century before Christ. There was another 
in the second century, A, D., under the reign of Marcus Aitrelius, and again 
in the third century, under the reign of the Gauls ; following this was the 
terrible epidemic of the sixth cerrtnry, which, after having ravaged the terri- 
tory of the Gauls, extended westward. In 542 a Greek historian, Piaco- 
pius, born about the year 500, gives a good description of this plague in a 
work, “ Pestilentia Gravissima,” so called in the Latirr trairslation. Dupouy 
in “ Le Moyen Age Medical,’’ says that it commenced in the village of 
Peleuse, in Egj'pt, and followed a double coiu*se, one branch going to Alex- 
andria and the other to Palestine. It reached Constantinople in the Spring 
of 643, and produced the greatest devastation whei’cver it appeared. In the 
course of the succeeding half century this epidemic became pandenric and 
spread over all the inhabited earth. The epidemic lasted four moirths in 
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Constantinople, from 5000 to 10,000 jicople dying each day. In Iiis “ His 
tory of Franoe,” from 417 to 591, Gregorius speala of a malady under the 
name mgmmh which depopulated the Province of Arles. In another 
passage this illustrious liistoriaii of Toui-s says that the town of Harbonue 
was devastated by a miiladic dcs anics. We have records of epidemics in 
Fiance from 56/ to 590, in which bubonic symptoms were a prominent fea- 
ture. About the middle of the fourteenth century the bubonic plague made 
another incursion from the East. In 1333, fifteen years before the plague 
aijpeared in Europe, there were terrible droughts in China followed bj' enor- 
mous floods in which thousands of people perished. There are traditions 
of a plague in Tche in 1334, following a drought, which is said to have car- 
ried off about 5,000,000 people. During the fifteen years before the appear- 
ance of the plague in Europe there were peculiar atmospheric phenomena all 
over the world, besides numerous earthquakes. From the description of the 
stinking atmosphere of Europe itself at this time it is quite possible that 
part of the disease came, not from China, but originated in Southern Europe 
itself. From China the route of caravans ran to the north of the Caspian 
Sea, through Asia, to Tauris. Here ships were ready to take the produce 
of the East to Constantinople, the capital of commerce, and the medium of 
communication between Europe, Asia, and Africa. Other caravans went 
from Europe to Asia j\Iinor and touched at the cities south of the Caspian 
Sea, and lastly there were others from Bagdad through Arabia to Egj’pt ; 
the maritime communication on the Red Sea to Arabia and Egypt was also 
not inconsiderable. In all these directions contagion found its way, though 
doubtless Constantinople and the harbors of Asia Minor were the chief foci 
of infection, whence it radiated to the most distant seaports and islands. As 
early as 1347 the Mediterranean shores were visited by the plague, and in 
January, 1348, it appeared in the south of France, the north of Italy, and 
also in Sjiain. Place after place was attacked throughout the year, and after 
ravishing the whole of France and Germany, the plague appeared in Eng- 
land, a period of three months elapsing before it reached London. The 
northern kingdoms were attacked in 1349, but in Russia it did not make its 
appearance before 1351. 

As to the mortality of this fearful epidemic DuiJouy considers that in the 
space of four yeai’s more than 75,000,000 fell victims, that is, about half of 
the poj)ulation of the countries visited. Hecker estimates that from 134/ to 
1351, 25,000,000 people died, or one-quarter of the total population of Europe. 

It was reported to Pope Clement that throughout the East, probably with the 
exception of China, nearly 24,000,000 people had fallen victims to the plague. 
Thirteen millions are said to have died in China alone. Constantinople lost 
two-thirds of its population. When the plague was at its greatest violence 
Cairo lost daily from 10,000 to 15,000, as many as modern plagues have carried 
otf during their whole course. India was depopulated. Tartary, Mesopotamia, 
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Syria, Armenia, and Arabia -were covered %vitli dead bodies. In this latter 
counti^' Arabian historians mention that IVIaara el nooman, Schisur, and Harem 
in some unaccountable manner remained free. The shores of tlie JModiter- 
ranean were ravaged and ships were seen on the high seas without sailora. 
In ‘'The Decameron” Boccaccio gives a most graphic description of the 
plague and states that in Florence, in four months, 100,000 perished ; before 
tlie calamity it was hardly supposed to contain so many inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to Hecker, Venice lost 100,000 ; London, 100,000 ; Paris, 50,000 ; 
Siena, 70,000 ; Avignon, 60,000 ; Strasburg, 16,000 ; Norwich, 51,100. 
Dupouy says that in one month there were 56,000 victims in Maraeilles, and 
at Montpellier three-quarters of the pojmlation and all tlie jihysicians were 
stricken ivith the epidemic. 

Johanna of Burgundj', wife of King Philip VI. of Valois ; Johanna II., 
Queen of Navarre, granddaughter of Philippe le Bel; Alphonse XI. of 
Castile, and other notable persons perished. All tlie cities of England suf- 
fered incredible losses. Germany seems to have been particularly sjiared ; 
according to a probable calculation, only about 1,250,000 dying. Italy was 
most severely visited, and was said to have lost most of its inhabitants. In 
the north of Europe two of the brothers of Magnus, King of Sweden, died ; 
and in IVestgothland alone 466 priests died. The plague showed no decrease 
in the northern climates of Iceland and Greenland, and caused great havoc in 
those countries. 

The moral effect of such a great pandemic plague can be roadily sur- 
mised, The mental shock sustained by all nations during the prevalence of 
the black plague is beyond parallel and description. An awful sense of con- 
trition and repentance seized Christians of everj’ conimunirt’. They resolved 
to forsake their vices, and to make restitution for past offenses ; hence ex- 
treme religious fanaticism held full sway throughout Euroiie. The zeal of 
the penitents stopped at nothing. The so-called Brotherhood of the Cross, 
otherwise known as the Order of Flagellants, which had arisen in the thir- 
teenth century, but was suppressed by the mandates and strenuous efforts of the 
Church, was revived during the plague, and numbers of these advocates of 
self-chastisement roamed through the various countries on their great pil- 
grimages. Their power increased to such an extent that the Church was in 
considerable danger, for these I'eligious enthusiasts gained more credit among 
the people, and operated more strongly on their minds than the priests from 
whom they so entirely withdrew that they even absolved each other. Their 
strength grew with such rapidity, and their numbers increased to such an extent 
daily, that the State and the Church were forced to combine for their supi)i’es- 
sion. Degeneracy, however, soon crejjt in, crimes were committed, and they 
went beyond their strength in attempting the performance of miracles. One of 
the most fearful consequences of this frenzy was the pex’secution of the Jews. 
This alien race was given up to the merciless fmy and cruelty of the populace. 
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The persecution of the were instituted agliiust 

Chillon on Lake Geneva, ayIicxc ^ the nublic wells. These persecuted 

them on the mythic charge o poisoi ^ ^ ^ beheaded and burned in 

..re — t we .1 eUve in their 
the most fearful mam ei. At btiast. g bang 
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pveeipitatiug „d “tl: 

the flames of the iiopular i»ss on, ^yhen we sum up fl. 

Jews to iierish as martyrs to thci . 4 ^,,,,, we are appalled 

aetiuil efets as well as the »ft^betke of which the world had never 

nttliemagnitudeofsuehaoalamitj.tlie 

seen before. , the plague ^Yas generally dittiis 

. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centi geventeenth century a final 

throi^t Europe, and in the 1003 to 1004 ever 30, 00 

Ocoidental incursion of the plaguc.tooh p ■ ^be mortalitj-m that 

liriiira ensued. T 1 • die heart. • , pbatic 

eonstrietion was ®1''"°"“"’ followod Or the enlargement of tl ^ 1 

felt all over the bmlf, ^^ud- » ''“T ^ nrf t gmi 
glands, or by the oima became dry and became 

About are third day the dark to, and f“ Te evtm- 

oivet l^ralysis tally the puto -M- 

vasation appeareil on the tbe victim, and m hre 

and clammy, delirium m .„.og „t an ^ 

sometimes in ‘'vo ^ 

It was supposed tin Journal of the ^ the streets 

to London “”''"”3 t„u, „f tlie dead-eart the er'idenee of 

deseribes its hoiTore, ai . . p^tmetsfrourPepyss of this terrible 

gathering the vieams. to_ ^bow flie #»dly 7496 , 

an eye-witnera “ "gijt he writes 1 “^.*% ‘^d that the true niiniber 

visitation. On Au^ plague. B"* * “ j noor who eanuot bo 

and of them 0102 died of 1> . partly tom *0 poo 

of are dead fliis week rs nearer 
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nm-cs vcr<= violently dieotdored in this disease, as teas shotvn by the 

oiinrcssed resnirotion and extreme anxiety, with nausea and “P 

tims to whieh modern phvsleians attach mnch imi»vtance. The stupor ant 
nZnnd et a show- that there was an injmy to the brain, to wlneh, m 

C wns added a stat-nation of black blood in the torpul vems. 

all piol abilitj, . . . offensive odor of the person. 

Probably dccolnpo^lng n • nimrl The netechial fever in 

The function of the lungs was eonsKlerably nnpau d. 

Italy in 1505 was a Un-.n <.t the 

in 1506 and in 1515 in Eng aiu . n ‘ appearance, but was 

and reached its greatest hcig it a ou characteristic of 

apparently limited to Englam . ^ 528 ^ and 1529 there was a fourth 

the third visitation ot the ^^jscase. "f the French Army before Naples. 

visitation which resulted in thee cs rue '<>" j,. 

It is said that in 1524 a petechia fever f U ^read all 

and imssihly this was the same disease In lo-9 

over Eunipc, attended with iin-at moi a i j . ^ famine in Ger- 

Germany, France, and Italy were aeep sympathy, 

many, at this time, is described i„er Elnue, 

Swabia, Lorraine, fT'j p-.-. reached the same heights there as 

were frightfully all'ccted, ini '•> 'j^^yored to avoid the epidemic by 

in Franco. In England Henry M • . , settled a life and dctcr- 

continlial traveling, until at last he gmv inhabitants of 

mined to await his destiny at PltJ'" fo,* „f the air siek- 

the land alone who weiv aiteet«l, but ^ Freiburg in Brcisgatt, 
ciicd. Acconliiig to Schiller, in >c > 6 „g large as peas 

dead liiivls were found scattered tint t extend^ far 

under their wings, — indicating amoi^ disease was undoubtecll) of 

beyond the southern dlstrieto of the • and tlie oera- 

a miasmatic infections nature, as was pio jjrficularly favored m its 

sional absence of a liistoiy o con .1 . 

development by high tenipemtiire |uid hum ^ ^.e black 

Tim meral effect of the ism and recreate the seal of 

plague, was again to increase religions 

persecution. . ,0 was an outbreak of the fit' ant . 

On tlie ISth of Aiiril, 1551.‘ „„ ^ Severn. With stinkmg 
epidemic of siveatiiig fever m A. a gth of My A reached 

Its it gradually Siirrad all over Bng»^^ English resid^ts 

London. The mortality I^eing comparatively ^ 

were particularly ^l>«“';/”‘:or of 4™^. Since tliat tme tta 

epidemic terminatctl abeiit he . but in the beginning M 

sweating sickness has j^Unr in symptoms „r_,a 


the 

out 


,e eiglLnth cenbiry a tlisea. veiy- „grhc century itspread 

at in Picardy, in Noithcrn Fiance. 
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TABLE OF PLAGUES.-Con/in«crf. 


Date. 


Locality. 



182-177, 

144 
140 ; 

134 nud 
130 

126, . . .' . 


a 


89, .... 

88 , , . . . 

60 

A.D. 

68 

114, . . . . 

187 

158, . . . . 

175 and r 
178,1 
252, . . 

262, . . 

310, , , 

325, . . 

365-394, 

400, . . 

450-67 and \ 
473, / 

562, .... 
517, .... 
544, .... 


565-610, 




590 

654 

664, .... 
665-683, . . 
696, .... 
703 and 1 

717,724, -1 

and 729, jT 

732, 


Cartlingiuian armies, . . 

Carthage, 

Cartlnaginiau and Bomau 1 

armies, 

Capua, 

Borne and all Italy, . . 

Borne, 

Borne, ........ 

Italy, 

Nuinidin, 

Seacoast of Carthage, . 
Boinati armies, .... 
Borne (people in), . . . 
Spain, 


Borne, 

Wales, 

Borne and Italy, .... 
Arabia, ........ 

Borne, 

Alexandria, 

Borne, 

England, 

Britain, 

Italy and Syria, .... 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, 

Boine, 

Scotland, 

Palestine, 

France, 


Especially France, Get- 1 
nlany, and Italy, . . J 


740, 

762, 

853, 

896, 

937, 

940, 




Borne, . . . . 
Constantinople, 
South Britain, . 
England, . . . 
Constantinople, 

Scotland, . . . 


Constantinople, 

Norwich in England, and 1 

Syria, / 

Various parts of Europe 1 
and the East, . . . . / 
Wales. In Chichester, . . 

Scotland, 

Ganl, Germany, and Italy, 

England, 

North of Europe, . . . • 


Mortality. 


800,000 

200,000 

10,000 

30,000 


... { 

45,000 


5,000 daily, 
40,000 


71,719 


{ 


Remarks 


Livy. 


On their route to besiege Tagun- 
tniii. 


Before Syracuse, Livy, xsv. 

Lhy, sli., 21. 

• • ■ 

• • • 

Orosins, lib. v. 

• • • 

? Leprosy. 


Tacitus Annals, xv. 
Orosins, lib. vii. 


Zouaras, lib. xii. 


Nicepborus, xiii. 


? Dysentery. 

A plague raging, with intermis- 
sions, in most parts of the 
world, — Niceph., xvii. 


With intermissions. 


30,000 


34,000 


Eaged for 260 years. 


Affecting chiefly the cattle. 
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TABLE OF PLAGUES.— Cb«<(nttcrf. 


Moutality. 


A.D. 

964 

1005, . . . 

1012-25, . •[ 

1027, . . . 

1029-31 1 

and 1033, / 

1064, . . . 

1068, . . . 
1075, . . . 
1096-1111, . 
1120 , . , . 
1126-28, \ 
1133-46, J 
1172, . . . 
1183, . . . 
1193-96, \ 

1200-1201, J 


England and other parts! 
of Europe / 


England and Gaul, . . . 

Saracen army, 

York and Dnrham, . . . 

Constantinople, 

Europe (various parts), . . 
Yaiious parts of the globe, 

England, 

England, 

England and Home, . . . 


Half the hu- 
man race, 


Emperor Otho’s army. 
I Paged for three years. 


... { 


With intermissions. 

Convulsive disease ; dance of St. 
Vitns. 


Many then' J Marching to invade Borne ; raged 
Kinds, . . L for two years. 


Lasted 272 years. 


1346, . 
1350-61, 
1352 , : 


1363, . 
1305, . 
1368-70. 

1371, . 

1372, . 


England, 

Uamietta, 

London, 
Egypt, . 
Utreclit, 


? Dysentery. 


Only 3 persons) 
outof70,000 V 
survived, . J 
20,000 


Spain, . 
Englaud, 


Spain, and spread over 
the whole world, . . ' 

Florence 

London, 

Venice, 

Lubeck, 

Spain 

Syria, Greece, Italy, Qyprus, 

Ireland, 

China, 

London, 

Florence, 

Norwich, 

Yarmouth, 

Spain, 

Cologne 

England and Ireland, . . 

Barcelona, 

Germany, Egypt, Greece, "i 
and all the East, . . . / 
Holland, France, and! 
Rhenish provinces, . . j 

England, 

Seville 

Mallorca, 

Portugal, . 


f Dancing disease among the chil- 
’ • • 4 dren. 

... (. Dancing mania. 

( King Philip of France invaded 
4,000 -j Spain with 20,000 infantry and 
t 8,600 cavalry. 

Greatmortnlity, . . . 

Leaving 1 
scarcely a 1 

quarter of the | ' ' ‘ 

human race, J 
60,000 

50.000 

100,000 

90.000 

200,000 


900,000 . . ■ 

50,000 Interred in one graveyard. 


20,000 


Lubeck, 90,000 


England, York, and Nor- 1 
folk especially, . . . J 


Dancing disease of St. Vitus or 
St. John. 
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TABLE OP PLAGBES.-Cwi«Krf, 


Oatr. 

lOCiUIT. 

HoBTiim 

Rrxiikf 

A.D. 

1394, . . . 

Spain. . . . . 



1401, 

London. . ... 



1410, 

Swille, 



1416, 

1429, . . 

Sintsbnig, 


Dancing disease. 

1430, { 

1450. 1 

1465, 

1468, 

1482, 

Hncscar in the kingdom \ 

of Aiagoo, / 

Italy, (Snl, Germany, ) 

nod Spain, / 

Italy, 

Parma, 



1485, . . 


... 1 

“Snrating Bickne«s’' m Eng- 

1469, . . 


... ^ 

bnl 

1480, 




1493, . . 




1499, 




1499, . . 

1529, 


Load^%,000, 

Spread to Dmlxmt, Flanders, etc. 





Sweating etckniM 

1533, 

Cork anil Dresden, . . . 


1541, . . . 







1647, . . 1 
1656, . . . 
1538, . . . 

1562, .. 1 

1564, . . . 
1566, 

1566, 

1570, . . . 
1572, . 

England, Holland, asdl 
^mnny, / 


Spotted fever. 

Jiurcw, 

London and mut of tbel 
pnuapal cibs of En* [ 

Bnrecloua 

Lyons, 

“MorbDsKnoganciB,” . 

8aiagosm,l(^|}00 









4000 



Lobeck, 

6,000 

3,000 


1580-fa, . . 
1562, .. . 
1585-86, . [ 

. . 

Cain and'tbe East, . . . 
Spain, especially Gadu, . 
Sarra and Kevcl, m Li*\ 

SevUle, 

»)0,000 

Bevel, 6,000 


1693, ... 

1600-1603, . 

1 

JIus«>\7, 

Livonia, 

'n),00bin ! 

laslionaad V 
Spam, J 
300,000 
30,000 


' • 


36,000 

2,000 wckly, 


iOW, . . . 

r ' 


2006, 

Tiirougbont Enrope, • « • 




iN . .j. 

i^iooo 


iUlU, . . . 



1013, . . { 
1010, . . { 

France and Consiantino-l 

Germany, Denmark,! 
Egypt, and Levant, . f 
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TABLE OF PLAGDES.'-ai«/iiiK«7. 


Date. 

Locality. 

MonTALITV. 

ItiniAUKS. 

A.D. 


1st year, 8,000 ^ 


1622, . . . 

London, • 

2d “ 11,000 
.3d “ 12,000 ■ 

Lasted lour years. 



4tli '• 35,417 


1625, . . . 

Throngliout England, . . 

London, 30,000 


1626, . . . 

Lyons, 

60,000 


1634, . . . 

Dresden, 

Leyden and Ninegueu, . . 



1635, . . . 

Leyden, 20,000 


• • » 


London, 10,000 


1644, . . . 

Madrid, 

• • • 


1649, . . . 

Spain, 

200,000 


1653, . . . 

Mosedn* 

200,000 



Kiga 

0,000 


. . . 

Amsterdam, 

13,200 



Leyden, 

13,000 

Three -quarters of the iuhahi- 
kants. 

1656, . . . 

Naples, 

240,000 ■[ 


Benevento, 

9,000 



Genoa, . . 

10,000 


. . . 

Rome, 

10,000 



Neapolitan territories, . . 

400,000 


1662, . . . 

Venice, 

60,000 

• a • 

1663, . . . 

England, 

• • 

a • • 

1664, . . . 

Ainsterdam, 

24,000 

a a a 

1665, . . . 

London 

68,596 

a a a 

1673, . . . 

Spain 

• • • 

a a a 

1675, . . . 

Malta 

11,300 

a a a 

1677, . . . 

Murcia and Cartliagena, . 

• • • 

a a a 

1679, . . . 

Germany, ........ 

• • 

a a • 

1691, . . , 

Germany, 

• • • 

a a a 

1698, . . . 

Spain, 

• • • 

a a a 

1705, . . . 

Centa, 


In si-x inontiis, the “sweiiting 
sickness.” 

1710, . . . 

Copenlingen, 

25,000 1 


Stockliolm, 

30,000 

a a a 

1720, . . . 
1722, . . 1 

MoTseilles 

Vienna, Hungary', and in \ 

» • * 

a a a 

1 

• • • 


1727, . . , 

Spain, 

• • » 

Epidemic innnin. 

1732, . . . 

London, 

1,600 in onel 
week, . / 


1735, . , . 

Egypt, ■[ 

Many tlion-l 
s.'inds, . . J 

7,000 hnried daily for some days. 

1736, . . . 

Cairo, 

100,000 

1740, . . . 

Ireiand, 

• • • 


1743, . . . 

Aleppo, 

r 

« « • 



40,000 inCairol 


1751, . . . 

Coidova, -J 

and Cbnstnn- V 
tinople, . . J 


1751-60, . . 

Ireland and France, . . -1 

30,000 in Cy-l 
prns, . . . J 

a a a 

1761, . . . 

1762. . . i 

Cartliagena 

Aleppo, Jerusalem, and 1 

a a a 


Damascus, } 

• • • 


1763, . . . 

Naples, 

20,000 

• « a 


f 

“3 millions 1 


1769, . . . 

Bengal, j 

and t 

a a a 


upward,” J 


1770, 

Poland and Russia, . . . 

20,000 

a a a 

. . . 

Boliemia, . . . . . . . 

f 

168,000 

1,000 iniried I 

a a a 

• • • 

Constantinople, 

daily fori- 

r « a 


1 

some weeks, J 
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Date, 


A.D. 

1771, . . 


1783-85, 

1702, . 
1709, . 

1809, 

1810, . 

1812, . 
1813, . 
1815, . 

1817, . 

1841, . 

1843, . 

1844, . 
1873-76, 
1877, . 


TABLE OF PLA6UES.-Coa/i«Ke(f. 


Loc VI ITY. 

MonTALlTY. 

Bem.vrks. 

Moscow, 1 

B.assora 

133,299 in 181 
months, . j 
80,000 

800,000 

■ • V 

Egypt, Dalmatia, Con- \ 
staiitinople, etc., . . i 
Egypt, 

• ■ • 

Barbary, 

Fez, 

Portugal 

Gibraltar, 

Constantinople 

3,000 daily, 

1 247,000 

'out of *14,000) 
only 28 es- }• 
caped, . . J 
160,000 
4,483 

In the French army in Egypt. 

Among British troops. 

Malta, 

Corfu, ......... 

. . . 

Throngliont the habitable 1 

globe, 1 

Syria, e.specially about 1 

Er/eronin, / 

Asiatic Turkey, ..... 

• • ♦ 

Dancing mania. 

Effvnt 



Mesopotamia, 

20,00*0 in 1876, 


Besbt, near the Caspian, . 

. . . 


Small-pox. — From certain Chinese records it appears that small-pox, or 
a disease with similar symptoms, was known in China before the Christian 
era, and it was supposed to have been known at a very early period in India. 
Most likely it was introduced into Europe in the second century by a Roman 
army returning from Asia. Before the sixth century, the terrible century of 
the great plague, there seem to be no records of small-pox or other eniptive 
fevers. Neither Hijjpocratcs, Galen, nor the Greek physicians v ho practised 
at Rome, mention small-jiox, although it is now believed that the Eiupeior 
Marcus Aurelius died of this disease. According to Dupouy, the first docu- 
ment mentioning variola was in 570 A. D., by Marius, a scholai of A^ enches, 
in Switzerland. {»Anno 570, morbus validus cum lyrofimio veniris, d variola, 
Italiam Galliamque valde afecit”) Ten years later Gregory of Tours describes 
an epidemic with all the symptoms of small-pox in the fifth rci^i ot 
King Childebert (580); it started in the region of Auycrgim, winch was 
inundated by a great flood ; he also describes a similai epidemic m 
in 582. Rhazes, or as the Arabs call him, Abu Beer Mohamraec m 
Zacariyfi Ar-Razi, in the latter part of the ninth centiy wrote a most cele- 
brated work on small-pox and measles, which is the earliest accurate desciip- 
tion of these diseases, although Rhazes himself mentions several 'vnt r. v ho 
had previouslv described them, and who had formulated rules for « « J ^ 
Ho cxpldnodtheoe dioeaseo by the fheo.y of fcvmen.af.on n„d — 
the cooling f-oatment. Adams ^marks « althongh .t - 
small-pox existed for ages in Hindoostan and China, bemg con i 
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in those countries from the European worltl, it was not iutrocluced into the 
"West until the close of the sevcntli century. Imported into Egj'pt by the 
Arabians, it followed in the tracks of their conquests, and Avas in this Avay 
propag-ated over Europe. The foregoing statement distigreos with Dupouy 
and others. It is well known that sinall-pox was preA’alent in Europe before 
Hliazcs’s description of it, and after the Crusades it spread over Central and 
Western Europe, but did not extend to the northern countries until some years 
later. In 1507 the Spaniards introduced it into Sau Domingo, and in 1510 
into ^lexico, where it proved a nioi*e fatal scourge than the swords of Cortez 
and his followers, for accoixliug to Eobertson it swe])t away in jMexico thrae 
millions and a half of people. In 1707 it appeared in Iceland, and carried 
off more than one-fourth of its inhabitants; in 1733, acconling to Collinson, 
it almost depopulated Greenland. The Samoyeds, Ostiaks, and other natives 
of Ea-itern Siberia, haA’c frequently suffered from devastating cpidemies. In 
Kamchatka the disease was introduced in 1767, and many villages Avere 
conqiletely depopulated. Accoiding to iMoore, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century nearly one-fourteenth of the popidation died from small-pox 
in England, and at the end of the century the number of the victims had in- 
creased to one-tenth. In the last century the statement Avas made in England 
that one person in every three AA'as badly pock-marked. The mortality of the 
disKiso at the latter half of the eighteenth century AA'as about three to cA-erA’ 
thousand inhabitants annually. India has ahvays been a fertile ground for 
the development of small-pox, and aecoitling to Roh6" the mortality 
from small-])ox has been exceedingly great for the past tAA'cnty years. 
From 1<SG6 to 1869, 140,000 persons died in the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Calcutta, and scA’cral years later, from 1873 to 1876, 700,000 died from 
this di-eji«c. China, Jajian, and the neighboring countries are frequently 
vi-ited AA'ith small-pox, and nearly all the inhabitants of Corea are said to 
biiir evidences of the disease. In the l^Iarquesas Islands one-fourth of the 
inhal)itants had fallen victims to the disease since 1863. It Avas Hrst intro- 
duced into the SandAvich I.dands in 1853, and it then csirried off eight per cent, 
of the natives. Australia, Tasmania, Kcav Zealand, and the Fiji Archi- 
pelago have to the present day remained cxem]>t from small-]>ox ; although 
it has been carried to Australia in A'cssels, rigorous quarantine methods have 
promptly cheeked it. On the American continent it AA'as bclicA’cd that small- 
|Kix was unknown until the conquest of Mexico. It has been .spread througli 
A'arioiw eliannels to nearly all the Indian tribes of both Korth and South 
America, and among those ])rimitive people, unprotcctcil by inoculation or 
vaccination, its nu'ages have been frightful. 

I’liat sniaIl-]MAx — ^a disease so general and .“o fatal at one time — has, through 
the ingenuity of man, in ciA’iHzc<l communities at loa«t, become almost extinct, 
is one of the groatest triumphs of mwliciiie. 

“ “Tcxt-I’ook orilyiocne," Phila,, 1890. 
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As universal inoculation was manifestly impracticable, any half-way measure 
was decidedly disadvantageous, and it was not until vaccination from cow-pox 
was instituted that the first decided check on the ravages of small-pox was 
made. 

Vaccination was almost solely doe to the persistent efforts of Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner, a pupil of the celebrated John Hunter, honi May 17, 1749. 

In his comments on the life of Edward Jenner, Adams, in “ The Heal- 
ing Art,” has graphically described his first efforts to institute vaccination, as 
follows : “ To the ravages of small-pox, and the possibility of finding some 

preventive Jenner had long given his attention. It is likely enough that his 
thoughts were inclined in this direction by the remembrance of the sufferings 
inflicted upon himself by the process of inoculation. Through six weeks 
that pxocess lingered. He was bled, purged, and put on a low diet, until 
' this barbarism of human veterinaiy practice ’ had reduced liim to a skeleton. 
He was then exposed to tlie contagion of the small-pox. Happily, he had 
but a mild attack ; yet the disease itself and the inoculating operations, were 
probably the causes of the excessive sensitiveness which aiHicted him through 
life. 

“ When Jenner was acting as a surgeon’s articled pupil at Sudbury*, a young 
countrywoman applied to him for adduce. In her presence some chance 
allusion was made to the universal disease, on which she remarked ; ' I sliall 
never take it, for I have had the cow-pox.’ The remark induced him to 
make inquiries ; and he found that a pustular eruption, derived from infec- 
tion, appeared on tlie hands of milkers, communicated from the teats of cows 
similarly disordered ; this eruption was regarded as a safeguard against 
small-pox. The subject occupied his mind so much that he frequently men- 
tioned it to John Hunter and the gi'eat surgeon occasionally alluded to it 
in his lectures, but never seems to liave adopted Jenner’s idea that it might 
suggest some efficacious substitute for inoculation. Jenner, however, con- 
tinued his inquii'ies, and in 1780 he confided to his friend, Edwaivl Gardner, 
his hope and prayer that it might be his work in life to extirpate small- 
pox by the mode of treatment now so familiar under the name of vaccina- 
tion. 

“ At the meetings of the Alveston and Eadborough Medical Clubs, of 
both of which Jenner was a member, he so frequently enlarged upon his 
favorite theme, and so repeatedly insisted upon the value of cow-pox as a 
proixhylactic, that he was denounced as a nuisance, and in a jest it was even 
proposed that if the orator further sinned, he should then and there be ex- 
pelled. Nowhere could the prophet find a disciple and enforce the lesson 
upon the ignorant ; like most benefactors of mankind he had to do his work 
xiuaidcd. Patiently and perseveringly he pushed forward his investigations. 
The aim he had in view was too great fijr ridicule to daunt, or indifference to 
discourage him. "When he surveyed the mental and physical agony inflicted 
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by the disease, and tlie oeeurred to him tliat he was on the point of 

finding a sure and certain remedy, his benevolent heart ovei’flowed with un- 
selfish gladness. No fei‘ling of peivonal ambition, no hope or desire of fame, 
sullied the purity of his noble jihilanthropy. ‘ AYhile the vaccine discovery 
was progressive,’ he writes, ‘ the joy at the prospect before me of being the 
instrument destined to take away from the world one of its greatest calami- 
ties, blended with the fond hope of enjoying independence, and domestic 
peace and hajipiness, were often so excessive, that, in pursuing my favorite 
subject among the meadows, f have sometimes found myself in a kind of 
reverie. It is jileasant to recollect that those reflections always ended in 
devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom this and all other blessings 
flow.’ At last an opportunity occurrctl of jnitting his theory to the test. On 
the 14th day of :May, 1 79 G,— the day marks an epoch in the Healing Art, and 
is not less worthy of being kept as a national thanksgiving than the day of 
'Waterloo — the cow-jiox matter or pus was taken from the hand of one Sarah 
Holmes, who had been infected from her master’s cows, and was inserted by- 
two supcrficiiil incisions into the arms of James Phipps, a health) bo} o 
about eight years of age. The cow-pox ran its oi-dinaiy course without any 
injurious cflect, and the boy was aftenvard inoculated for the sma 1-pox, hap- 
pily ill vain. The protection was complete; and Jenner thenceforwar 
pursued his experiments Avith redoubled ardor. His fiist summai) o lei , 
ifter having been examined and approved by seveml friemls appeared under 
the title of ‘An Incpiiry into the Causes and Effects of Vario-^^- 
cime,’ in June, 1798. In this important work he announce ^ 

against the sinall-pox afforded by the true 

origin of that disLe in the cow to a similar affection of ’ 

This publication produced a great sensation in the medical ^ 

. . ^ ' 1 vn,. +linf ill the folloAving suinmcr Jennei had tlie 

vacciimtion aproad ao '"•■I 'db ^ Vaccination 

mdorsement of the "“f iL/Nap5co„ ^.vo another proof of his 

rvas .^„og.ution of the importance of vao- 

far-i-eaclnng sag-act) h) ins continent ; and in 1800 Dr. Bcn- 

cnation « it into America; In 1801, with his 
jamm Waterhouse of Eosto , Q.^n families and those 

sons-in-laiv, President Je&rson c ‘ „ j j vaccination 

of their f 

was mtrodneed mto i„t^.„<taed vaccination into Vienna, where its 

into MnssaohuMtts. ^ ; previously the average 

beneficial results Aveie 1 ^ y ^ number now fell to 164 in 1801, 

annual After the introduction of vaccination in 

61 in 1802, and - m - nearly 3000 per million inhabitants 

S“ 3 r;Son^— . During the smaU-po. epidemic in 

a 510, June 23 and 30, 1883. 
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ASIA TIC CHOLERA. 


Canada it diiv(!<ly nnulc its way to tlic United States by way of 
Detroit. In tlio same year (1R32) it aj)ppared in New York and rajiidly 
spread alon*^ the Atlantic* coast. 

“ During the winter of 1 <SR2 it appeared at New Orleans, and passed 
thence up the Missis<i]>pi A^alley. Extending into the Indian country, caus- 
in'; sad havoc anion*; the ah*)n';ine>, it advanced westward until its further 
progress was stayed by the shore*? of the Pacific Ocean. In 1834 it reap- 
peared on the cast coast of the United States, but did not gain much headway, 
and in the following year Xew Orleans was agjun invaded by way of Cuba. 
It was agjiin imported into Mexico in 1833. In 1835 it appeared for the 
first time in South America, heing restricted, however, to a mild ejiideinic on 
the Guiana coast. 


In 1S4G the disca‘?e again advanced beyond its natural confines, reach- 
ing Euixipc hv way of Turl\ey, in 1848. In the autumn of this year it also 
appeared in Great Britain, Bcigium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
States, entering hv way f>f New York and New Orleans. In the succeeding 
two year.s the entire extent of countiy cast of the Rocky Mountains ivas 
invaded. During 1851 and 1852 the disease was frequently imported by 
cmigi*ants, who were annually arriving in great numbers from the vaiious 
infected countries of Jilurope. In 1853 and 1854 cholera again prevailed 
extcnsivelv in this country, being, however, traceable to renewed importation 
of infected material from abroad. In the following two years it also broke 
out in numerous South American States, where it prevailed at intervals until 
18G3. Hardly had this third great pandemic come to an end before le ^ 
disease again advanced from the Ganges, spreading t irong lou ^ nc u , t 
extending to China, Japan, and the East Indian Archipelago, 

18G3 to 18G5. In the latter year it reached Europe ^ ® imnorted 
Marseilles. It n.pidly spread over the Continent, and in 

into this country by Avay of Halifax, ^el^ , j j i , 

iiio xm.s coiiu .> > ^ . , Wpefovn States, but produced only 

cjiidemic jirevailed extensively m the ... i „i, i... qiinvonrinte 

sliLdit rava-rcs on the Atlantic Coast, being kept m check by appiopiiate 

In the snmo year (1800) the diecaee ,vas aleo earned 

t: tk“,a„d invaded fer the to t..e states hoK>en„g on 

the sixth onUn 1873. It |>read 

tinartcr of a mdhon of ti.e i imported, in 1873, into tins 

from Knssia mto Gn™”' ' extending up die Mississippi 

TOuntry, entermg hy u.y epide.nie in 

Valley. None of the At 

<We”irthe!^S,n of a few imported eases in New York harhor in 
1887 ” (and in 1893). 
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EJSTORIG EPIDEMICS. 


In 1883 an epidemic of cholera inged in Egj'pt and spread to many of the 
Mediterranean ports, and reappeared in 1885 ■with renewed violence. In Spain 
alone during this latter epidemic the total number of cases was over one-thii'd 
of a million, with nearly 120,000 deaths. In 1886 cholera caused at least 
1 00,000 deaths in Japan. In the latter part of 1886 cholera was carried from 
Genoa to Buenos Ayres, and crossing the Andean range invaded the Pacific 
coast for a second time. In Chili alone there were over 10,000 deaths from 
cholera in the first six months of 1887. Since then tlie entire "Westem hemi- 
sphere has been virtually free from tlie disease. 

In 1889 there was an epidemic of cholera in the Orient ; and in 1892 
and 1893 it broke out along the shores of the Mediterranean, invading all 
the lines of commerce of Europe, Hamburg in the North and Marseilles in the 
South being especially affected. In the summer of 1893 a few cases ap- 
peared in New York Bay and several in New York city, but rigorous quar- 
antine methods prevented any fm*ther spread. 

T3rph'US fever is now a rare disease, and epidemics are quite infrequent. 
It has long been known under the names of hospital-fever, spotted-fever, 
jail-fever, camp-fever, and ship-fever, and has been the regular associate 
of such social disturbances as overerowding, excesses, famine, and war. For 
the past eight centuries epidemics of typhus have from time to time been 
noticed, but invariably can be traced to some social derangement. 

Yellow Fever is a disease prevailing endemically in the West Indies 
and certain sections of what was formerly known as the Si)anish IMain. 
Guitfiras recognizes three areas of infection : — 

(1) The focal zone from which the disease is never absent, including 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Rio, and the otlier various Spanish-American points. 

(2) The perifocal zone, or re^ons of periodic ejjideniics, including the 
ports of the tropical Atlantic and Africa. 

(3) The zone of accidental epidemics, between the parallels of 45° north 
and 35° south latitude. 

In the seventeenth century Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, and Bar- 
badoes suffered from epidemics of yellow fever. After the first half of the 
seventeenth century the disease was prevalent all thi’ough the West Indies. It 
first appeared in the United States at the principal ports of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Charleston, in 1693, and in 1699 it reappeared in Philadelphia and 
Charleston, and since that time many invasions liave occurred, chieflj'' in the 
Southern States. 

The epidemic of 1793 in Philadelphia, so graphically described by Matthew 
Carey, was, according to Osier, the most serious that has ever pi*evailed in any 
city of the Middle States. Although the population of tlie city was only 40,000, 
during the months of August, September, October, and November the mortal- 
itj*, as given by Carey, was 4041, of whom 3435 died in the months of Septem- 
ber and October. During tlie following ten years epidemics of a lesser degree 
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occiiiTGil along tlic coast of the United States, and in 1853 the disease raged 
throiighont the Southern States, there being a mortality in New Orleans alone 
of nearly 8000. In the ejiideiiiic of 1878 in the Southern States the mor- 
tality was nearly 10,000. South America was invaded for the first time in 
17-10, and since 1849 the disease has been endemic in Brazil. Peru and the 
Argentine Republic have also received severe visitations of yellow fever 
since 1854. In Cuba the disease iseiiidemic during June, July, and August, 
and it appears with such certainly that the Revolutionists at the present time 
count more on the agency of yellow fever in the destruction of the unaccli- 


mated Spanish soldiers than on their own efforts. 

Leprosy is distinctly a malady of Oriental origin, and existed in prehis- 
toric times in Egypt and Judea. It Avas supposed to have been brought into 
Europe by a Roman army commanded by Pompey, after an expedition into 
Palestine. Leprosy Avas mentioned by seA'eral authors in the Christian eia. 
France Avas iiiA'aded about the second centiirj', and from that time on to the 
Crusades the disease gradually increased. At this epoch, the number of lepeis 
or ladres becoming so large, they AA'ere obliged to confine themselves to certain 
portions of the country, and they took for their patron St. Lazarc, and sma 
hospitals AA'erc built and dedicated to this saint. Under Louis 
of these hospitals AA’cre counted, and later, according to Dupou}, tieie AAeie 
19,000 in the French kingdom. Various laAVS and regulations were made to 
prevent the spread of the contagion. In 1640 it Avas said that there were 

as manA’’ as 660 lepers in one hospital in Paris. ^ 

No mention is made in the Hippocratic Avritings of elephantiasis g™conun 

Avhich AA'as really a type of leprosy, and is now consi eic 
Avith it. According to Rayer, some Avriters insist 

existed under the name of the Phoenician disease. Before ^ ^ 

die poet Lucretius first speaks of characteristics, 

as the country where it occurs. Celsu g common in 

and adds that the disease is scarcely knoAvn ' particular but im- 

certain other countries. Galen supplies ^ demonstrate 

perfect cases— histories of ’j. i-gyiew he adds that the 

the value of the flesh of the viper, ^ accurate picture 

disease is common in Alexandria. ‘ ‘ recapitulates the 

of the symptoms of elc,— The 

principal features and tells us t , gr£ecorum which avc find 

opinion of the contagiousness o insisted upon by Cmlius 

announced in Herodotus effected. Paulus ^genita 

Aurclianus who have described elephantiasis 

discusses the disease. Uie ^ translators have rendered 

gi-mcorum under the name o Yesalius, Horstius, Fores- 

by the AAwd lepra. Later, H ^ » 

tus, and others have discussed it. 
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HISTORIC EPIDEMICS, 


The statistics of leprosy in Europe pale before the numbers affected in the 
East. The esctent of its former ravages is unknown, but it is estimated that 
at the present day tliere are over 250,000 lepers in India, and tlie number 
in China is possibly beyond computation. According to Morrow, in 1889 in 
the Sandwich Islands there were 1100 lepers in the settlement at IMolokai. 
Berger states that there were 100 cases at Key West; and Blanc found 40 
cases at New Orleans. Cases of leprosy are not infrequently found among 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast, and an occasional case is seen in the large 
cities of this country. At the present day in Europe, where leprosy was once 
so well known, it is never found except in Norway and the far East. 

^ Possibly few diseases have caused so much misery and suffering as lejv 
rosy. The banishment from all friends and relatives, the confiscation of 
property and seclusion from the world, coupled with poverty' and brutalitj’’ 
of treatment, — all emphasize its physical horror a thousandfold. As to the 
leper himself, no more graphic description can be given than that printed in 
The Nineteenth Geniury, August, 1884 : “But leprosy ! Were I to describe 
it no one would follow me. More cruel tlian the clumsy torturing weapons 
of old, it distorts, and scars, and hacks, and maims, and destroys its victim 
inch by inch, feature by feature, member by member, joint by joint, sense by 
sense, leaving him to cumber the earth and tell the horrid tale of a living 
death, till there is nothing left of him. Eyes, voice, nose, toes, fingers, feet, 
hands, one after the other are slowly deformed and rot away, until at the end 
of ten, fifteen, twenty yeare, it may be, the wretched leper, afflicted in everj' 
sense himself, and hateful to the sight, smell, hearing, and touch of othere, 
dies, despised and the most abject of men.^’ 

S3rpliilis. — ^Heretofore the best evidence has seemed to prove that syphi- 
lis had its origin in 1494, dming the siege of Naples by Charles VIII. of 
France ; but in later days many investigators, prominent among them Bui’ct, 
have stated that there is distinct evidence of the existence of syphilis in pre- 
historic times. Buret finds evidence of traces of syphilis among the Chinese 
five thousand years ago, among the Egj’ptians at the time of the Pharaohs, 
among the Hebrews and Hindoos in biblic times, and among the Greeks 
and Romans after Christ. Some American writers claim to have found 
evidences of syphilitic disease in the skulls and other bones of the pre- 
historic Indian mounds, thus giving furtlier evidence to the advocates of the 
American origin of syphilis. The Spaniards claimed that, returning from 
America in 1493, Columbus brought with him syphilis. Friend says : 
“ One thing is remarkable ; the Spaniards, npon their first expedition to 
America, brought home from thence tliis contagious disorder, and soon after 
carried another affection thither, the small-pox, of which tlie Indian Prince 
Montezuma died.” The first descriptions of syphilis are given under the 
name of morbus gallicus, while the French in return called it morbus 
neapolitanus or mal d’ Italic. The name of syphilis was said to have been 



WODKIIX MltTALITY FHOJI mECTTOVS DISEASES, m 


tel _g,vcu to .1 l,y „ „r 

In-hem,.. e,,„., hWr places Worn the ,Iivi„i.im „r «. 

.sm a.,,1 tta „ ,i,ef|„ri^ 

note ollcn-ivo to Ai»llo, and had dc-crted his altaw. To ponisl, him the 
G«I sent bun a di-ra-c of the genilaK whicli the inhabitants of the count.,- 
«ule«I the ui-ea-v of SyphiliK ^ 

“ ah m lahnii iJirCrc co / oh /.” “ 


Ilumt tn.Tn the origin of the w-ori syphilis from «», with, and coo., 
Invo, the co,niu...i,.i. of love ; which means in iilain langimgc llmt tire pos ii 
a disKise tran-initi.d ,n„r,. ....|recially by venereal relations. Tire 6rst great 
epidemic of syphilis ocetirmi hetween HO.Iand 14PC, ami attacked all ranks, 
neither the Chnreh nor the Crown Iwing s]»red. Tire ravages of this di-ease 
were increascsl by the Irralnrent w-ilh ..ieri.t.ry \ihieh soon nllenranl was found 
in proper dmin m he a -peeilie in this disea-e. it i.- pos-ibie that the tenihie 


nnmife.statintts of -yphili- of which we read in the okler writers were in a great 
mrasnre ihie lo the enonnons do-.-, of mercury. -Vt the pre.-ent dity syphilis is 
nniver-itlly prct-alent. In his excellent monograph Sturgis estimatc.1 in Xew 
York, in lS7;i, that one ,att of Ik sulfercd ftnm it ; and iVhite of Phihldel- 
phia iinitionneis. the opinion that •' not Ics- titan d0,000 jaople in tlnit city 
are aiiecttsi with -yphili-.'’ .Vwtmling lo Rohf*, on this basis Gihou estimates 
the tmmlK.r of -yphilitk-s in tire rnited .States at one time as -2,000,000. 

To-d.ty no .ii-ea-e. except po-.sihly tnberetilo-is, is a greater agency in 
augmentin!; tin- general mortality and furthering sicknes- than syphilis. Its 
heretlitary leatnre-. the nnniemns ways in which it tnay lie eoiniiiunicated 
ont-ifle of the {M-rformanee (,f tire se.vnnl act, and tire earefnl way in wltielt it 
i- kept from the -anitan- anthoritie- render it a seotnge n-|iieh, at the present 
day. w-e -twin to h.tvo no metliiKl of sneees-fully repressing. 

Modem Mortality front Infections Diseases.— .U to the direct inlln- 

on the mort.ality of the ino-t common infections di-ea-cs of the pre-ent 

dav, tuberculosis, nniveixdly prevalent, i- invariably in the had. Xo 
race or gtsignipliie -ilnalion i- exempt from tt. 0-ler mention- that in the 
Rksal Indian li.-erve of the Canadian Xorthwe-t Territorie-, clntiitg -ix 
yiar-, -.unrae' a impulalion of almnt 2000 there were 127 deaths from pul- 
tnonarv ron-nmplion. Tin- ennrmon- drath-rate. it is to lie rememlK-red, 
otreurnsl in n tribe .amipying one of the finest climates of the world, among 
the fiailhill- of the l!oek-t- kionnlain-. a region in which eon-iiniption i- 
extremely rare among the'white |a,pnlati.in. and in whieii ease- of tnbereu- 
hei- from the Ki-teni provinces do renmrkably well. Jlayicteith ' iptotes 
a table llln-trating the annual deaths (Im-ed on the returns from 1887 10 

1801) front certain infiretiotts tli-eitsts per 10,000 Eumiann inlmbitants.^ 

figtires for etiel. di-ea-e give a rough measure of .t» preralenec in ditferen 
eonntries. Tire large figttres a- to -mall-pox .-how the absence tn Italy and 

.“incoa„-a,.Pr.«a.l.n,,--Vetona-,I.™ Ua,.,t«l»aa,l&K»,log.r,X™V.rlt. ISSe. 
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Austria of vaccination ] diphtheria seems to be verj’’ fatal in Germany and 
Austria ; Italy has a large rate for tj^jhoid fever, and the same is true of the 
other fevers ; France, Germany, and Austria show a verj' large rate for 
tuberculosis, while Italy has a small rate. 


Deaths from Certain Diseases Per 10,000 Inhabitants. 


COCKTKY. 

Smali/- 

FOX. 

Measly 

ScAai.r.T 

Fever. 

BiFimiE- 

RIA. 

Tywioid 

Fever. 

Tulkucu- 

U)SIS. 

Italy, 

3.66 

6,17 

2.99 

6.08 

7.49 

13.61 

France (cities), 

2.3 

5.18 

3.1 

6.66 

5.32 

33. 

England, 

0.11 

4.68 

2.31 


1.9 

16.09 

Irdand, 

Germany (cities), 

0.01 

2.01 

1.22 

0.76 

2.33 

21.15 

0.04 

2.8 

2.15 

10.21 

2,11 

31.29 

Prussia, 

0.03 

3.2 1 

2.46 

14.17 

2.26 

28.06 

Anstria, 

4.43 

5.36 

5.57 

13.2 

5.42 

37.2 

Su-itzerland, 

0.06 

1.53 

1.22 

3.53 

1.47 

21.07 

Belgium 

1.62 

6.2 

1.62 

5.77 

3.83 1 

19.87 

Holland, 

0.02 

3.93 { 

0.38 

1.45 

2.5 1 

19.21 

Sweden 

0.01 

2.3 

3.69 

3.89 

2.22 

• • 


Based uiwn the Tentli Census Reports, we figure that of eveiy 10,000 
inhabitants of the United States the number of deaths for the census year 
from similar diseases was as follows : — 


Measles, . . 
Scarlet Fever, 
Diphtheria, . 
Croup, . . . 
Typhoid Fever, 
Tuberculosis, 


Rural. 

Cities. 

1.62 

1.54 

2.84 

5.54 

7.53 

8. 

3.51 

4.08 

4.75 

3.46 

16.29 

28.55 


The general average of deaths from small-pox was about 0.14. 
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Black on hydrochloric acid, 498 ; ou lipoma, 
766 ; on self-mutilation, 734 
Bladder, anomalies of, 295 ; calcnli in, 788 ; 
exstrophy of, 295 ; fetus in, 53, 63 ; fis- 
tula of, 675 ; forei^ bodies in, 676 ; gun- 
shot woniuls of, 671 ; injuries of, 670 ; 
menstmation from, 26 ; penetration 
through anus, buttocks, or vagina, 671 ; 
rupture of, 670 ; triple, 295 ; worms in, 
676, 819 
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lilaikip, rirunlon, nn tclogoiiy, 8(}, 87, 89 
matron vicarious iiicnstrnation, 2-1 
make on intnmteriiip aniimtation, 94 ; on 
iiKMistrnatioii during ])rc;:nancy, 29 
Klaiic on precocious ai(i 
manctinlt. liO 


ISIanclianl on concopiion widi liynion in- 
tciffiiin, 40 ; on I'mtiiilily in llie old, 39 ; 
oil <:yncroma?ia, IJitri : on lactation in the 
lined, 3!U 

mainlin on anonialou^i «l’ nails, 589 

lUasius on triple nion'-leis 1(]7 
matner on postinoitein Cc^a^ean section, 
137 


maiidet on jimtracted ^leep, 86*9 
maxiand on pen'oration ol tlie aorta, 572 
maxek Si‘.ters, 17!) 

“ meeders,” 815 

Bleedinjr, extensive, 709; self-performed, 
715 


de J’llofiny, on protnieted pregnancy, 6*9 ; 

on letontion of eetojiie fetns 02 
rdenkiitsop on rnpftire of tlie vaiiina, 133 
Blind, extraordinary .‘•eU'e-developmont in 
tlie. 433 

“Bliml-Toin,” 433 

Block on nretliral calculi, 791 

Blok on cyclopia, 25S 

Bloiulin, 450 

Blood, };rcat lO'S of, 709 

Blood-vessels, aiiotnalie.s of, 297 

“Bloody sweat," 3*^3 

Blot on absence of the oviducts, 310 

Blower on passttjjo of a nail swallowed, 638 

Bltiinentlinl on intrauterine amputation, 95 

Blnndel on mercury, 

Blundell on fetus in fetu, 200 
Boardman nn nail in tiie bowel, 638 
IJocliuton piecocious lactation, 392 
Boddinj'ton on absence of the tonpiie, 254 
Bodinier on delivery of ectopic fetus, 54 
Bodkin on exophthalmos, 527 
Bodwitcli on diaphi.i^matic hernia, 286 
Boehm on operation on double monsters, 
173 

Boerhaave on riipUire of the esophaRiis, 
62S ; on spontaneous ainputatiow, 597 ^ 
on vicarious niciistt nation, 25 
Boerstler on ovarian cyst, 783 
Bohemian Twins, 180 
Bolinir on cranial fractures, 539 
Bolsot on fast in;;', 415 
Bone, anomalous growth of, 605 ; tumors of, 
763 

Bone-grafting, 730 
Boiiet on postmortem birth, 126 
Bonhonre on protracted menstruation, 33 
Boiinaiu on nnomalons v.aginal opening, 
306 

Bonnar on short pregnancy, 65 
Bonnet on multiple fmctiircs, 703 
Bontius on hrain-injiiry, 554 
Bookey on gunshot woimd of the penis, 
681 ; on horse-hite of the penis, 680 
Boone on cardiac injury, 619 
Booth on infant-vitality, 706 ; on priapism, 
68.5 

Boqnis on unilateral sweating, 388 
Borclat on parasitic terata, 191 


Bonlcuave on triple monster, 167 
Borelhis on antepartnm crying, 128: on 
ehiomidrosis, 385 ; on hypertrophy of the 
lieart, 759 ; on multiple birth, 153 : on 
triple monster, 167 
Boigeois on ascarides, 820 
Borghini, 249 

Boric .acid, idiosyncrasy to, 497 
Boreini on ovariotomy ‘in .age, 707 
Borthwick on wound of tlie kidney. 667 
Borwilaski, 339 

Bosquet ou absence of the vagina, 303 ; on 
dciicieut uterus, 311 
Bot-fly, 821 

BotliwcII on twin-labor, 111 
Botoeiidos, 749 
Botta on obesity, 355 
Boncliaconrt ou* fetus in fetu, 202 
Bouclinml on anomnlons diaphragm, 285 
Boiilger ou vicarious nienstrii.ation, 20 
Boiillard on anomaly of the jaw, 251 
Bouillon on rupture of the uterus, 137 ; on 
superfefation, 49 

Boil illy on rupture of the lung, 609 
Boulting on multiple fractures, 703 
Boiiikc on ineiistnial superstitions, 17; on 
scatologic rites, 406 

Boiirloii ou postmortem Ccsnre.iu section, 
133 

Boiisqnct on quadruplets, 149 
Boii^al on expulsion of ectopic fetus, 53 
Bowel-injuries, 642 
Bower on orbital injury, 529 
Bowling on cardiac iujurj', 618 
Boxing tho ears, 537 

Boyer on deficicutnterus, 311 ; ougan^ene 
of the penis, 682 , on hypertrophy of the 
heart, 759 

Boyle on shark-bite, 731 
Bradley on dislocation of the humerns, 594 ; 
on premature rupture of the fetal raeni- 
braiies, 103 

Braid on siipernnmerary digits, 275 
Braid wood on dajakseh, 711 
Br.ain, anomalies of, 245; double, 249; 
foreign bodies in, 559; gunshot injuries 
oli 5 19; injuries of. 545, with loss of 
cerebral substance, 551 ; largest, 249 ; 
life without, 246 ; penetration and traus- 
lixion of, 545 : study of wounds of, 550 ; 
tumors of, 557 

Brain-substance, loss of, 551, 700 
Draiiic on anoinal.v of the tongue, 256 
Branian on neck-injnry, 576 
Brainaim on dermoid cyst, 204 
Branch on cxtraoml dentition, 245 
Branchial fissures. 284 
Brand on oi>ium, 505 
Brander on fihrolipoma, 764 
Brandis ou partial canities, 238 
Brasavoltis on hniin-iniiiry, 553 
Brail, Hans, 329 

Braun on intrauterine fracture, 9i ; on 
pregnancy with nnrnptuicd hymen, 42 
Breast, .'idenonia of, 759 ; anomalies of, 29/ , 
dift'use hypertrophy of, 759 ; menstma- 
tiou from, 19 ; removal of, dnnug preg- 
nancy, 105 ; snperminierarj’, 

Breeding, influence of telegony in, 87 
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Breisky ou foreign body in the vagina, 694 
Brenuise on rupture of tbe diapbragm, 612 
Breiulelius on injurj' during pregnancy, 93 
Brentaiio on anomalous esopliagus, 2So 
Brcsehet on foreign body in tbe nose, 564 
Brice, tbe giant, 330 

Bncbetcan ou accidental growth of Lair, 
233 ; ou anomaly of tlic nails, 241 
Briddon on ovanan cyst, 782 
Brides, injnncs to, 692 
Bridginaii, Laura iJcwey, 434 
Brierro de Boismout on precocious men- 
struation, 31 ; on protracted menstrua- 
tion, 33 ; on suicide, 744 ; on vicarious 
menstruation, 18 
Bricnde ou bninaii odors, 398 
Briggs ou a wine-glass in tbe rectnm, 648 
Bngbaiu ou avulsion of tbe genitals, 6S6 ; 

on a nail in the bronebus, 614 
Bright, Eduard, 357 
Bright ou hydrocephaly, 250 
Brignatelli on foreign body in the nterus,695 
Brill ou pregnancy with uUraptured hymen, 
42 

Briiiekeu on vicarious meiistrnation, 23 
Brissand on myxedema, 807 
Brissand and Mcige on gigantism, 328 
Bristoive ou aphasia, 874 
Broca ou fetns in fetn, 201 ; on beniiliyper- 
tropliy, 350 ; on Jacques Inaiidi, 439 ; ou 
Janies Leedgwood, 265 
Broehin ou oinnm, 503 ; on tumors in tbe 
piegiiant ntcius, 106 

Brodhurst on absence of the vagina and 
uterus. 304 

Brodic on ebronvidrosis, 385 ; on expulsion 
of flic ectopic fetus, 53; ou fetns in 
fetn, 200 

Brokaw on cbcst-injnrics, 611 
Broken back, 639 

Bronchi, foreign bodies in, 614 : injuries of, 
606 

Broiiclioccle, 761 
Brooke on aciit cornfc, 825 
Broiirct on premature fetns, 66 
Bmnn on birth through the perinenm, 121 ; 
on impaleincut, 610 : on periuc.al testicle, 
322 ; on pregiianey after ovariotomy, 46 ; 
on protrusion of the fetal membranes, 
107 ; on teetb in tbe larynx, 582 ; on iin- 
nsiial birth, 120 

Brown-SC'qnanlon epilepsy, 852 ; on sudden 
canities, 236 

Browne on olepliantiasis of tbe scrotum, 
802 ; on ectopic fetns, 57 
Brace, Ulitchcli, .aiiomalons discoloration of 
tlie skin and mneons membranes, 843 
Bruce on priapism, 68.1 
Brackcr on suicides, 744 
Brngb on avulsion of the testicles, 086 
Briiley on .aiiomnloiis coloration of the Imir, 
240 

Brniiet on anciircpbalons child, 246 
Braiitoii on death from fear, 525 
Brnyesinns on per^'crted appetites of preg- 
nancy, 80 

Bryan on protracted pregnancy, 70 
Bryant on lightning-stroke, 727; on wound 
of the kidney, OGS 


Brs'ce on anuria, 793 
Bryk on dermoids. 204 
Bnbendoif on discharge of the fetal skele- 
ton. 53 

Bubonic plague, 892, 896 
Bnccbctoui ou diplinllic monster, 193 
Bucli.'uiaii 011 brain-injury, 635 ; on iiitra- 
nteriiieanipntatioii, 96 ; ou orbital injury, 
529 ; ou the Scottish Brothers, 184 ; ou 
r icarions ineustniation, 26 
Biiehiicr ou iiijuiy during pregnancy, 98 ; 
on protracted pregnancy, 69; on reten- 
tion of the fetus, 64 
Buck on byd.'itul in tbe heart, 624 
Buckler ou foreign body in the appendix, 
642 

Biidiu on premature fetns, 67 
Bnllbu on nibinisni, 221 ; on dwarfs, 340 ; 
on giants, 327 ; on longevity, 374; on 
strength of jaws, 469 
Biibl ou anoinnlons extremities, 267 
Bnbl’s disease, 817 
Bnbring on biceplialy, 246 
Bnlatotf ou polyorcliisni, 320 
Bulimia, 403 ; in pregnancy', 81 
Bull on supernumcroT^' feet, 270 
Buller on liglituing-strokc, 726 
Bullet in the brain, 561 ; voided b}' bladder 
or bowel, 6.51 

Bullock 011 cnniiac injury, 619 
Bumiii on large iiifniit, 349 
Bnrcbard on priapism, 685 
Bnrdacb on tclegoiiy, 89 
Buret ou syphilis, 912 
Bnrge on iniperlbmtc amts, 289 
Burgess on large infant, 346 ; on pregnancy 
with iinrnptnred bymen, 42 
Bnrinl, premature, 519 
Burke on twins, 143 
Barman ou hydrocyanic acid, 499 
Burr on liugnni hemiatrophy, 860 
Bnrrall on diy birth, 123 
Burrouglis on bulimia, 403 
Burrows on odors of tbe insane, 400 
Bursting from over-eating, 628, 629 
Burton ou venesection, 709 
Bnry ou fetus in fetn, 201 
Buscb on phenol, 498 
Bush ou twins, 143 
Bnssicre on triple bladder, 205 
Batcher on discharge of fetal bones, 53 
Bntler on niiinin, 793 

Buxtorf ou infantile nieiistmatiou, 30 ; on 
liarasitlc terata, 189 

Bnzznrd on accident dniiiig pregnancy, 103 
Bnczell on retention of fetus, 64 
Bymc on tumor in the pregnant uterus, 
106 


C. 

Cabrolins on coitus, 512 
Cacliot on fecundity in the old, 39 
Giddy on torsion of the penis, 310 
Cadet de Gassiconrt on bypcrscusitiveness 
of smell, 398 

Caen on .’inoninlons suicide, 736 
Cscsar on hypcrtliermy, 422 
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Cbnmonui, 4S4 

Cliniiipeiiois on multiple amputations, 596 
Cliampion on impregnation with hymen in- 
tact, 41 

Chance on gangrene of the penis, 682 
Cliamilcr on laceration of the liver, 141 
Chang, 331 

Clianning on self-mutilation, 735 
Cliautrcuil on aural anomaly, 261 
Chapman on abortion, 110 ; on dilatation 
of the colon, 288 ; on extensive hemor- 
rhage, 710 

Charcot on fetal variola, 91 
Chancre on horns, 224 
Charlton on repeated Cesarean section, 131 
Cliarpentier on polymazia, 300 ; on pre- 
mature birth, 67 
Chainn on obesity, 356 
Ch.asser on combined fetation, 55 
Chastity-girdles 753 

Chatarcl, Jr., on expulsion of fetal mem- 
biancs, 103 
Clinteanbriaud, 304 
Clinumcton on wasp-sting, 713 
Chaupier on intranterine fractures, 97 
Clianssicr on absence of ovary, 309 
Chenisse on syphilis from tattooing, 751 
Cliehiis on brain-injury. 548 ; on injury 
during prcgiiaiicj’, 102 ; on transfixion of 
tbc chest, 610 

Clieseldcn on avulsion of the arm, 591 ; 

on retention of fetus, 63 
Cliesncy on premature rupture of the fetal 
iiieiiibraiics, 108 

Chest, foreign bodies in, 613; injuries ot 
606 ; transfixion of. 610 
Chester on retention of ectopic fetus, 63 
Chevalier on ()uiiiiu, 509 
“Chevalier Cliqiiotj" 636 
Cheversoii asphyxiation, 519, on eumich- 
maldng, 736 ; on fish in the pharynx, 
567 ; on injuries to the testicle, 683'; on 
precocious pregnancy, 37 ; on self-mutila- 
tion, 733 

Cbiari on wound of the aorta, 627 
Cliicken-pox in fetus, 91 
Chieiie on ovariotomy in a child, 707 
Cliild-licariiig after the menopause, 29 
Child-mairiagcs in India, 18, 37 
Cliild-raotbcrs, 34; in India, 37; with twins, 

Cliildren, operations on, 706 ; resistance of, 
to injury, 705 
Chiiic.se foot-binding, 737 
Cbipanlt on laiiiinectoniy, 661 ; on lipoma, 
766 


Cliiromegaly, 805 

Cbi.sbnlm on foreign body in the eye, 532, 
535 ; on nuiltiple Cesarean sections, 131 
Cliittcn on dermoid c.vst, 204 
Clilonsina iiteriiinm, 841 
Cliolocysteetomy, 6.53 
Cholecystotomy, 655 
Cliolem. 903 

Clioiiicl on anonialons coloration of the skin. 
843 


Chondroniata, 766 
Chopart on iiolypliagia, 637 
Chorea, 853 


Chretien on penis palnic, 316 
Christison on cawliac injury, 623 
Chroiiiidrosis, 385 
Chronology, ancient, 368 
Chnbh on large infant, 349 
Chureh on cardiac injury, 620 
Churchill on absence of the vagina, 303 
Cliylothorax, 657 
Cigarette in the bronchus, 615 
Ciuquevelli, Paul, 451 
Civcnlar insanits', 881 
Circnmcisioii, 764 ; in the female, 303 ' 
Clark on coiiibiiicd fetation, 55 ; on foreign 
body in the eye, 533 ; on paternal iin- 
pre^iou, 86 ; on precocious lueustmation, 
30 ; on rnptiire of the stomach, 630 
Claustrophobia, 878 

Clay on pscudocycsis, 79 ; on vicarious 
meustmntioii, 26 
Clerc on maternal impression, 85 
Clcricns on absence of the cerebrum, 245 
Clements on wound of the stomach, 632 
Cleveland on nnoninlons membranes, 49 ; 
oil coiling of the cord, 95 ; on postmortem 
Cesarean section, 137 
Clevenger on Oscar Moore. 440 
Clitoris, absence of, 307 ; ceremonial cir- 
cumcision of, 308 ; double, 309 ; enlaigcd, 
30S ; ossified, 309 ; rupture of, 691 
Cloquet on fetichism, 402 ; on foreign body 
in the vagina, 693 
Closmadcnc on iwlyphagia, 638 
Clot-Bey on elexfiiniitiasis of the scrotum, 801 
Clnb-foot, 276 

Coats on rupture of the bladder, 670 
Cobbe on oxnum-eating, 607 
Cohleigh on prematuie mpture of fetal 
membranes, 108 

Cock on wound of the kidney, 668 
Cod 3 ' on elephantiasis of the scrotum, 802 
Coe on multiple Cesarean section, 131 ; on 
obesits', 358 

Coen on removal of the breast in pregnancy, 
105 

Coeyue on double nreter, 294 
Cotfey, .T. W., 364 
Cohen on tongne-swnllowing, 565 
Coilings of the iimbilicnl cord, 95 
Coitus, nuomnlons, 513 ; death during, 513 ; 
witli a dog, injnrj’ from, 692 ; excessive, 
512 ; hemorrhage after, 692 ; idiosyncrasy 
in, 511 ; injuries in, 679, 680, 691 ; odor 
of breath after, 399 ; tempemture during, 
512 

Cold causing abortion, 109 ; efleots of, 430 
Cole on pregnaiicj’ ivitli niiniptnrcd bj’iiien, 
42 ; on supernumernrj’ xicnis, 198 
Coleman on sudden birth, 119 
Colics on foreign body in the csopbagns, 
572 ; on rupture of the urethra, 679 
Collette on foreign bodj' in the orbit, .531 
Collier on infibnlation, 753 
Coilings on rupture of the heart, 625 
Collins on anoinnlons Inng, 285 ; on fasting, 
419 ; on keloids, 764 ; on iirolracted 
pregnane}', 72 ; on rniiture of the stomach, 
629 

Collins and Leidy on birth of a monster by 
Cesarean section, 131 
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Ciollorcdo, 101 

Colly on prceocioiis menstruation, 30 
Coluboma, SCO 

Coloinl) on twins home beyond the meno- 
pause, 40 

Colon, dilatation of, 2S7 ; double, 2S7 

Colostomy, G45 

Colton on unusual birth, lit) 

Columbus on hermaphroditism, 207 
Colzi on anomalous ureter. 204 
Comhettes on absence of the ccrobelIam,247 
Cohibined intrauterine ami extnintcnnc ges- 
tation, 54 

Combustion, spontaneous, of the human 
body, 42G 

Coinpagne on canities. 23S 
Compensatorj' development of the souses, 
432 

Compressed air, effects of working in, 432 
Conantonternta, IGG 
Conarmoud on precocious menstruation, 30 
Conception with deficient organs, 45; opera- 
tion to prevent, 754 ; after ovariotomy, 
45 ; precocious, 34 ; soon after a preceding 
pregnancy, 46 ; during sleep, 45 
Conklin on splenectomy, 657 
Consbrnch on fasting, 415 
Consciousness, double, 833 
Constantinedes on absence of the nymphre, 


30G 

Constipation, persistent, 794 
Contortionists, 473 
Cook on intrant erinc amputation, 94 
Cooke on combined fetation, 56 
Cooke and Layoock on brain-injury, 55G 
Cooper on beliadonna, 301 ; on hermaphro- 
ditism, 210 

Cooper, Sir Astley, on diaphragmatic hernia, 
G12 ; on elephantiasis of the scrotum, 
801 ; on precocious ineustriiation, 31 ; ou 
precocious pregnancy, 34 
Copeland on inatern.al impression, 84 
Copulation (see Coitus) „ ^ 

Cord, anomalies of, 109 ; coihugs of, JO , 
knots in, 109 . 

Cordajus ou extrauterine gestation, oU 
Cordier on renal calculi, 791 ; on retenti 
of ectopic fetus, G3 
Corey on injuries during pregnancy, 
Corneal grafting, 728 

Corpora callosum, 24G , 

Corrosive sublimate, untoward actio 
tolerance of, 504 
“ Corsican Brothers,” 887 
Corson on hiccough, 812 
Cosentino on dry birth, 123 
Cosmetic mutilations, 746 
Costa on excessive dentition, <-44 . 

da Costa Simoes on retention of ectopic 
fetus, 63 

Cotter, Patrick, 331 --nQint? 

Coughing causing abortion, ® 

rupture of the abdominal walls, 666 
Conper ou wound of the bladder, 

Couriers, 456 ; in India, 458 
Cousins on hemophilia, 816 


Coixveuse, 66 
Cowan on hiccough, 812 ; 
ment, 218 


on scalp-develop- 


Cowger on birth in membranes, 123 
Cowles on neek-iiyiiry, 576 
Cowley' on scalp-injury, 543; ou self-per- 
formed Cesarean section, 131 
Cox on prolonged pregnancy, 64 
Craddock ou retention of ectopic fetus, 63 
Crandall on injuries in coitus. 692 
Craiiiopagi, 173 

Cranium, deficiency of, 250 ; fracture of, 
basal, 559 ; extensive, 558 ; internal, 559 ; 
injuries to, 551 
Crauz on laige infants, 348 
Crawford on lightning stroke, 722 ; on un- 
conscious birth, 114 
Crawford and Yule on hirsuties, 231 
Cre.aser, Thomas, 416 
Credf* on splenectomy. 657 
Cretinism, 805 ; sporadic, 806 
Cricliton on " leaping ague,” 856 
Cridland on eflects of cold, 431 
Crippled beggars, manufacture of, 737 
Cripps on absence of the ovary, 309 ; on 
colostom 5 ", 645 ; ou constipation, 795 ; on 
painless parturition, 115 
Crisp ou abortion, 110 
Critchett on foreign body m the eye, 53- 
Crocker on albinism, 220 ; on anomalons 
coloring, 382, 383 ; on anomalous color- 
changes of the hair, 240 ; ou chronudrosis, 
386 ; on hyperidrosis, 387 ; on 
'>37 238 : on derinatolytic growths, »34 , 
on harlequin fetus, 825 , on P|P'«ented 
skin, 841, on skin-shedding, 833; on 
tinei nodosa, 849 ; on xeroderma pigmen- 
tosum, 842 ; on yaws, 840 
Croeodile-bite, 722 
Croft on preputial ealcnlus, /01 
de la Croix on llatns from the pems, 6io 
Crollius on knife-swallowmg, 63-- 
Cromeriis on 36 children at a Inrtln 14 
Crompton ou endurance of pain, 4 i J 
Croii.yn on foreign body m the bmjn, 561 
Crooks on anomalons stomach, ~oi 
Croom on ischuria, 792^ 

CrSo? on drfivery of a monster by Cesa- 
rean section, 129 
Hroton oil, on tolerance of, nU4 
^^011 conception after ovariotomy 46 
Crouzit on foreign body in the uterus. 69o 
— w-bar case,” 551 

on injury during pregnancy, 


•ell on nncoiiscions pregimucy, 72 
lb on epistaxis tbrougb tlie eyes, 53 d 
eilhier on defective cerebellnin, -46, 

borns, 226 

ig of the fetus, 12 < 

Sij4?p^o’stmSi birth, 124 
as* on uterine calculi. 79- 

, re on kleptomania, 679 

nn-worth on dermoid cyst. -03 , on 
/during pregn.ancy, 99; on ov.anan 
5 t 784 ; on vaginal septa, ouo 
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Cnnningliam on retention of ectopic fetus, 
C3 

Cuiiyglinnic on retention of nrine, 79S 
Cnpulity, castration for, 7oC 
Curling on hypertrophy of the digits, 276 
Curran on an annlcss ivonian, 2G5 ; on car- 
diac surgery, 618 ; on cranial sniigeiy, 
559; on “eaten of rvorms,” 821; on 
cunnch-niaking, 756 ; on injury to the 
vagina, 689 

Curtis on prceoctons pregnancy, 36 
Cnthbeit on coiling of the funis, 95 
Cntliffe on alligator-bite, 722 
Cutter on conception after ovariotomy, 46 
Cut-throat, cases of uonfatal, 574 
Cyclopia, living, 258 

Cystotomy during pregnancy, 105 ; self- 
* performed, 708 

Cysts, dermoid, 202 ; echinococcus, removal 
‘of during pregnancy, 105 ; ovarian, 782 
Cxarteu, Setrasch, 373 


D. 

Dade on hernia, 665 

Dagaii on asenrides, 820 

Dagron on perforation of the esophagus, 573 

D’Agnanno on larva; in the ear, 539 

D,-ijakscli, 711 

D’Alben on sudden canities, 237 
Dalby on rupture of the tympanum, 537 
D.ilton on injury to the pericardium, 624 
Daly on tumor of the pregnant uterus, 107 
D’ Amador on perverted appetites, 410 
Damascene on maternal impressions, 82 
Dana on African sleep-sickness, 872; on 
facial hemiatrophy, 859 ; on giants, 327 ; 
on pathognomonic dreams, 867 
“ Dance of the eggs,” 452 
Dancing mania, 853 

D’Aiidradf* on vicarious menstruation, 19 
Danthez on absence of the funis, 109 
Dantra on fish in the pharynx, 569 
Daiiyan on intrauterine fracture, 97 
Danz on congenital alopecia, 226 
Darestc on teratogeiicsis, 166 
Dargan on lactation in the aged, 393 
D'Aub6 on albinism, 220 
D.iiibcnton on craniopagus, 174 
Dave on cxtraoral dentition, 245 
Dai idson on flogging, 481 
Davies on loss of inemorj’, 886 ; on prema- 
ture rupture of membranes, 107 ; on short 
pregnancy, 65 

Davics-Collcy on transfixion of the neck, 575 
Davis on .nn armless monster, 265 ; on poly- 
pus in the pregnant uterus, 107 ; on trans- 
position of the viscera, 291 
Day-blindness, 536 

D.iyot on foreign body in the bladder, 677 ; 

on ovarian cyst. 784 
Davral on unconscious pregnancy, 73 
D’Azara on longevity, 374' 

Deafness, sudden, 538 

Dcasoii on tnmorof the pregnant nterns, 107 

Death presentiments, 889 

Do Bock on congenital defect of the eye, 260 


Debes on fecundity in the old, 39 
Debierre on double uterus, 313 ; on hernia 
of the uterus, 313 ; ou hernia of the ovaiy, 
310 

Dchlois on iveb of the vocal hands, 256 
Du Bosch on twin parturition, 142 
Debont on anomalous extremity, 267 ; on 
vaginal anomaly, 307 

DeBrnu deBois Noir ou discharge of fetal 
bones, 53 

Decapitation, self-performed, 576 
Deciduous skin, 832 
“Deerfoot,” 457 

Deever ou precocious menstruation, 30 
DeFuisscanx on reunion of the toiignc, 565 
Dcguisc on coitus, 512 
Dclafield and Piudden on ninltiloculai echi- 
uococens, 820 

Delaistre on hornet-sling, 714 
Dclamater ou a large tumor, 759 
Dela Vergne on protracted pieguaucy, 72 
Delcns ou biperforate hymen, 303 
De Leon on qnndniplets, 148 
Delhi boil, 840 

Delivery by a cannon-ball, 134 ; by cattle- 
horn, 133 ; of extrauteriuc fetus, 57 ; 
postmortem, 123 ; by the rectiiiu, 120 ; 
daring sleep, lethargies, aud trances, 115 ; 
sudden, 116 

Delm.'is on snperfetation, 49 
Delpech ou extraoral dentition, 245 
De Lima on intrauterine fiactnre, 97 
Del Vecchio on cardiac suture, 617 
Deinarqna}' on bloody semen, 385 
Demonomauia, 880 

Denanx de Brcyne ou menstruation during 
pregnancy, 29 

Denby on loreigu body in the intestine, 641 
Denenx on delivery by a bull’s horn, 133 
Dentition, anomalies of, 242 ; e.vccssive, 
244 ; extraoral, 244 ; fetal, 242 ; late, 32 ; 
sixth, 243 ; triple, 243 
Depasse on fecundity in the old, 39 
Depaiil on delivery during syncope, 115; 

on discharge of fetal bones, 53 
Depilatory customs, 747 
De Quincey, Tlionias, 496, 506 
“Derates,” 461 

Dercuiii on adiposis dolorosa, 360 
Dermatitis exfolmtiva neouatoruiii, 835 ; 

epidemic exfoliative, 835 ; universal, 851 
Dermatolysis, 217 
Dermatolytic growths, 232 
Dermoid cysts, 202 
Dermoids, multiple, 205 
D6sngnliers on strong men, 464 
Desharreaux-Beruard on fasting, 415 
Deshois on rupture of the uterus, 137 
Desbrest on bce-sting, 714 ; ou protrocted 
pregnancy, 72 

Descendants, mimerons, 159 
De Scbweiiiitz on canities, 238 
Desgranges on fish-spine in the abdomen, 
659 ; on siiperletatioii, 47 
Desmond, Conntess of, 243, 375 
Desormenx on protracted menstruation, 3« 
Desquamation, antepartum, 217_ 
Dethardingins on postmortem birth, 125 
De Thou on stigmata, 388 
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Dcvei«ic on coinliiucd fetation, 55 
Do Yilile on isclinrin, 793 
Devilliers on postmortem birth, 12-1 
Deu-ees on fecuiulity in the old, 39 ; on pro- 
longed pregiiiiuoy, G-1 ; on pratraeted incn- 
strnation, 32 ; on sudden eauitios, 237 : 
on sn 2 )crJelation, 48 
Dewey on multiple Ihicturcs, 701 
Dexter on hiccough, 812 
Diamond in the car, 541 
DiapliRigm, anomalies of, 285 ; hernia of, 
280, 012 ; rnptnre of, 012 ; wounds of, 
612 

Dibot on combined fetation, 57 
Dickinson on colored saliva, 383 ; on human 
tails, 279 ; on imperforate aims, 675 ; on 
large infant, 349 ; on iiarasitic terata, 
191 

Dickson on fasting, 419 
de Diemerbrocck on ciirdiac injuries, 617 ; 
on conception with hymen intact, 40 ; on 
gastrotomy, 033 
Digitalis, idiosynerasj’ to, 502 
Digits, anomalies of, 271 ; reunion of sev- 
ered, 5SS ; supernumeRiry, 273 
Dimiiles, manntUcturc of, 746 
Diphallic terata, 1.04 
Diphthongia, 257 
Diit-eating, 412 

Dislocations, anomalons, 594 ; congenital, 
595 ; of the neck, 578 : treatinont of, 
594 

Dismnkcs on wound of the suhclavian 
arler3’, 027 

Dittol on nnomalons diaphragm, 286 
Divers, 514 

Dives from heights, 704 
Diving in shallow water, 539 
Dix on precocious lactation, 39.3 
Dixon on aniridia, 259 ; on anomalous tears, 
384 

Dodd on precocious pregnancy, 35 
Dodoua:us on vicarious menstruation, 23 
Dog-bite, 719 ; of the penis, 680 
“Dog-boy,” 162 
Dolmns on double tongue, 255 
Dolbean on intrauterine fractures, 97 
Domoucean on horns, 226 
Donatus, illarcellus, on antepartum crying, 
128 ; on colored saliva, 383 
Donkey-bite, 590 ; of the penis, 680 
Donlou on cpistaxis, 534 
Donne on priapism, 683 
Doran on horns, 225 ; on supernumeraiy 
oviducts, 310 ; on siipernumerary ovaries, 
310 

Double consciousness, 883 
Doubting mania, 879 
Doiigbcrby on wound of the bladder, 675 
Doughty oil evisceration, 650 
Douglas on twin birth, 143 
Douglass on a precocious boy, 346 ; on snb- 
mcreion, 513 

Dover on venesection, 709 
Doyle on a bullet in the brain, 561 ; on dis- 
rocation of the neck, 578 
Drake on epilepsy and aphasia, 853 ; on 
sword-swallowing, 636 
Dreams, pathognomonic, 867 


Drewry on athetosis, 857 : on circnlar in- 
sanity, 831 

Driver on postmortem birth, 124 
Drapsics, 786 
Drouin Twins, 186 
Diowning, recovery from, 513 
Drugs, tolerance and untoward action of, 
and idiosyncrasy to, 496 
Driinniiond on inihntile meiistriiation, 30 
Dry biiths, 123 

Dryden on rnptnre of the esophagus, 628 
Dual personality', 883 
Dubois on human horns, 223 ; on suyier- 
nninerary eyelid, 259 
Diibrisay on bmin-injiiry, 545 
Diibnc on ischuria, 793 
Ducachet on bnllct voided by the anus, 
651 

I Dn Chnillii, Paul, on pigmies, 334 
Dnebesno on vic‘.arions nieustruntion, 19 
Diicoriiet, Ciesar, 265 
Dnetus cummiiuis clioleclochns, obliteration 
of, 290 

Dudley on perforation of the esophagus, 
572 

Dner on postmortem birth, 124 ; on post- 
mortem Ce*.aiean section, 135 
Dully on bypotlieniiy, 424 
Dufour on hirsuties, 233 ; on postmortem 
Cesarean seel ion, 135 

Dnbonset on circuiucisiou of the clitoris, 
308 

Dnhring on keloids, 764 ; on neuroma entis 
dolorosnm, 839 

Duke on tuiconscions pregnancy, 73 
Dtimason fetal dentition, 243 ; on intestinal 
coalition, 288 
Dumas. Blanche, 194 
Dnmcril on siipernnmeraiy limbs, 269 
Dniicaii on absence of the vagina, 303 ; on 
conception with nnniptnred hymen, 42 ; 
on ejiilcpsy, 852 
Dnndorc on laiiiinectoniy. 660 
Dtiiiglisou on expulsion of ectopic fetus, 53 ; 

011 gynecomazia, 397 
Dunlap on hemophilia, 816 
Dn Peyron de Clieyssiole on protracted men- 
struation, 33 

Duplication of the lower extremities, 193 
Dnpout on hyperidrosis, 387 ; on ventrilo- 
quism, 453 

Dnpouy on black death, 892 ; on leprosy, 
911; on small-pox, 903 
Dnpnytren on birth tbrmigli the perineum, 
122 ; on fetus in fetu, 200 ; on foreign 
body in the v.agiiia, 695 ; on obesity, 358 ; 
on vicarious inciistriiatioii, 20 
Dnrston on hypertrophy of the breast, 759 
Dn Saulle on .appetite for blood, 411 
Dnsenbury on wound of the kidney, 667 
Dnveniey on conception without sexual 
desire, 45 

Dnyse on dermoids, 204 
Dwarfs. 333 ; ancient popularity of, 336 ; 
artidcial production of, 335 j celebmted, 
338 ; Cesare.an section on, 129 ; intel- 
lectual, 337; longevity among, 339; 
species of, 338; women predisposed to 
bear, 337 
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E. 

Ear, nnomnlies of, 2G1 ; foreign Ijodies in, 
539, 540 ; injuries to, 537 ; insects in, 
539 ; menstrnation from, 24 ; nitric acid 
in, 540 ; piercing, 749 ; power to move, 
263 

“Ear-sneezing,” 815 

Eastman ou fibroma of tbe uterus, 781 

Easton on teeth su allowed, 639 

“ Eaten of worms,” 821 

Ebeisbncb on ectopic fetus, 53 

Ebstein on obesity, 353 

Echinococcus cyst, 820 ; in tbe eye, 534 ; 

removal of, during preguauc}', 105 
Ecker on bearded women, 229 
Eckley on supernumerary lung, 285 
Ectopic cbildien, ultimate late of, 62; 

gestatiou ot, 50 ; multiple, 57 
Eddowes on large infant, 349 
Edcutulousness, 243 ; association with alo- 
pecia, 227 

Eder on opium-eating, 507 
Edge on clioiea in pregnancy, 103 
Edwards on impregnation with the b 3 'men 
intact, 41 

Eggs, idiosj’ucrasj’ to, 490 
Ebrl on spontaneous gangrene of tbe skin, 
837 

Eight children nt a birth, 153 
Eiknin on short pregnancj-, 67 
Else n men "cr on prolificity, 157 
“Elastic-skin man,” 217 
Elder and SlacCoriuac on rupture of the 
spleen, 656 

Eldredge on a ferrule in the bronchus, 614 
Eldndge on separation of the svmphi’sis 
pubis, 140 

Electric anomalies, 429 
“Electric Ladj',” 430 
Electric liglit, injuries of the eyes by, 537 
Elephantiasis aralnini, 795 ; of the face, 
800; ofthe lower extremities, 798 ; of the 
scalp, 798 I of the sciotuni, 800 ; of the 
upper extieiiiities, 798 
“Elepliant-iiiaii,” 81, 827 
Eleven children at a hiith, 153 
Elliotson on hydatid disease of the liver, 
786 ; on ohesitj', 352 ; on unilateral 
sweating, 388 

Elliott on dermatitis exfoliativa neonatorum, 
835 

Ellis on ischiopagns, 183; on ligature of the 
carotids, 575 ; on oxalic acid, 499 
Ellison on anomalous sneezing, 814 
“ Elixir of Life,” 368 
Elvert on protracted pregnancj', 70 
Ely on chalk-eating, 412 
Emcryaki, 855 

Emmet on protracted menstruation, 33 
Emond on pregnancj' with unrnptnred 
hymen, 42 

Emotions cansing death, 524 
Empedocles on prolificity, 146 
Enchondromata, 7G6 

Eiigelniann on fistiila-opemtion in preg- 
nancy, 105 

Eiigleman on obstetric customs, 113 
Englisch on double penis, 108 


Engiiiii on protracted pregnancy, 69 
Enos on absence of tbe epiglottis, 256 
Ensor on shark-bite, 7*21 
Enterostomy, 645 

Eiiiicleatioii of the eye, self-performed, 735 
Epidemics, 891; of abortion, 109; chrono- 
logic table of tbe principal, 893 
Epidermis, congenital defect of, 217 
Epigastrium, blows upon the, 526 
Epiglottis, anomalies of, 256 ; double, with 
double voice, 357 
Epigiiathus, 193 

Epilepsj', 852 ; birth in, 113 ; peculiar forms 
of, 852 

Epispadias, 318 

Epis taxis, extensive, 710 ; through the eyes, 
534 

Epithelioma, 772 

Epiej' oil painless labor, 116 

Epsom salts, idiosyncrasy to, 496, 503 

Eiinestriaus, 460 

Equilibrists, 449 

Erba, Luigi, experiments of, 158 

Erection of tbe penis, long continued, 683 

Ergot, idiosj’ucrasj' to, 502 

Ergotism, 502 

Erich on expulsion of ectopic fetus, 53 
Erichseu on exostoses, 768 ; on lieniopliilia, 
816 , on foreign bodj* in the abdomen, 
659 ; on mnltiple fractiires, 702 
Esophagismns, 863 
Esophngotoinj' lor foieigii bodies, 674 
Esophagus, nnomnlies of, 284 ; foreign bodies 
in, 570 ; perfointion of, 573 ; rupture of, 
628 ; wounds of, 576 
Esquimaux, inenstrnntion niiioug, 29 
Estrns, Inrvas of the, 821 
Eiinncli-mnkiiig, 755 
Enstiiclies and Tzetzes on jumping, 462 
Elans on birth in nienibrnncs, 123 ; on for- 
eign bodj' in the esojihngus, 571 
Evans, William, 329 
Eve, birth of, 200 

Eve on injiirj- to the s])iiinl cord, 661 ; on a 
nail in the bioncbus, 614 ; ou rupture of 
tbe bladder, 671 ; ou tlioracic wounds, 
610 

Eventration, 650 : congenital, 292 
Evisceration, 650 
Evrard, Gustav, 269 
Ewald on obesity, 356 
Exopbtlialinos, 527 
Exostoses, 768 
Exostosis on the sncmin, 138 
Exstrophy of the bladder, 295 
Extraiitei iiie picgiiniicj', 50; combined 
with uterine, 54 ; discliargo of the fetus 
in, 52 ; long retention of the fetus in, 03 ; 
successful deliverj' in, 57 ; teriiiinatioii 
of, 51 

Extremities, absence of, 263 ; meiistrna- 
tiou from, 25 ; siipcrmiinerai'y, 269 
Ej’elid, siipeniuinerarj', 259 
Eyer on rupture of the thoracic duct, 659 _ 
Eyes, congenital absence of, 257 ; congeni- 
tal defects of the muscles of, 260 ; enu- 
cleation of, 527 ; self-performed, 735 ; 
epistaxis tlirongli, 534 ; foreign bodies 
in, 632 ; injuries to, 527 ; by birds, 533 ; 
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liglitiiinfc-initiries (o. 727; inenstniiition 
from, 23 ; rupture of, 52t) j two, in one 
orbit, 2oS 

Eyles on ninluiiu, 831 


F. 

Fabrc on taiicworins, 718 
Fabricius llililauus on abortion, 110; on 
burn of the spermatic vessels, OS!) ; on a 
glass ball in the ear, r>3!» ; »m horns, 222 ; 
on injury to the penis, OHO : on injmy to 
a pregnant woman, !)8 ; on malemenstrn* 
ation, 23 ; on a postinortcin t'esaresin sec- 
tion, 135 ; on spontaneous bemorrhago, 
709 ; on stigmata, 339 ; on vesical cal- 
culi, 790 

Fabricius on horns, 222 

Face, injuries of the, 585 ; gunshot, 097 

Facial hemiatrophy, 859 

Fahnestock on birth in somnambulism, 116 

Fakirs of India, 517 

Falla on anomalous limbs, 273 

Fallopian tubes, anomalies of the, 310 

Falls from heiglits, 703 

Falot oil tartar emetic, 499 

Faneon on injury during pregnancy, 101 ; 

on operations during pregnancy, 103 
Fano on stiperuiiniorary eyelid, 259 
Faiitoii on hypnotism in labor, 114 
Fanton-Tonvet on edeiitnla, 243 
Faiitoni on quintuple bladder, 295 
Fnrber and SIcCassy on high fall, 704 
Farquharsoii on birth through the abdomi- 
nal wall, 122 ; on rupture of the uterus, 
137 

Farr on longevity, 366 
Fascial sarcomata, 772 
Fastera, modern, 420 

Fasting, 413 ; modern cases of, 419 ; older 
cases of, 414 

Fasting girls, 413, 418, 419 

Fat cliilclreii, 352 

Fatti on ictus in fctu, 201 

Faiieoniiean-Diifresiie on ascarides, 819 

Favell on anomalous heart, 626 

Faye on lactation in infants, 392 

Faj^er on elephantiasis of tlie scrotum, 803 ; 

oil shark-bite, 721 ; on wolf-bite, 722 
Fear of cbild-birtli, death from, 523 
Fear-psychoses, 877 

Fecundity in the old, 38 ; in the young, 34 
Feet, anomalies of the, 270 
Felkin on Cesarean section in Africa, 131 ; 
on fetal malaria, 91 

Fenger on elephantiasis of the scrotum, 802 
Ferdinaudus on neurosis of the skin, 837 
Fer6ol on ischuria, 792 ; on tapeworm. 8^9 
Fergus on rupture of the gall-bladder, 655 
Ferguson on absence of tlie vagina, 303 
Fern on large infants, 348 
Fernandez on g3mccomnzia, 397 
Ferrari on rupture of the Iniig, 610 
Ferraton and Eivington on rupture of the 
bladder, 671 

Ferr6 on spermatopliobia, 880 
Ferr)-, Nicholas, 339 


I Fertilization of plants, 43 
Fetieliisiu, 401 
Fetomancy, 213 

Fetus, aiiomnlons dischaige of, 53; eaten 
by a worm, 110, 111 ; enclosed in meni" 
bniues, 122 ; in I’etu, 199 ; medication of, 
92 ; movements of, long-coutinncd, 64 ; 
movements of, biiunlatiou of, 65, 74-79 ■ 
worms in, 111, 112 
F6vre on liumau ocloi'S, 400 
F^vrier on braucinal fissures, 284 
Filiro-lipoma, 764 

Fibromata, 762 ; molluscuin, 762 ; of the 
uterus, 781 

Ficker on e.\oplitIiaImos, 527 
Field on polydipsia, 404 ; ou vicarious meu- 
striiation, 24 
Fields, lliibe, 443 
Fielitz ou fecundity in the old, 39 
Fieniis on telegouy, 89 
Fifteen at a birth, 154 
Filaria satigntiiis hoiuinis, 820 
Filippi on intnmterine fracture, 97 
Filliou ou foreign bodj' in the intestines, 
641 

Finger, absence of, 271 ; avulsion of, 589 ; 
ceieiiiouial anipittation of, 746 ; re- 
union of severed, 588; supernumerary, 
273 

Fiulayson on beiniliypertropby, 350 
Fiulev on vicarious menstruation, 20 
Finley Twins. 383 
Fire-worship, 425 

Fischer on anomalous growth of bones, 605 ; 
ou at'ulsion of the arm, 591 ; on cardiac 
injuries, 616, 620 
Fish, alive, in the pbarjmx, 567 
Fish-bite, leprosy from, 721 
Fisher on anorebism, 319 ; on the Hunga- 
rian sistcre, 178 ; on Santos, 197 
Fitz on rupture of the esophagus, 628 
Flnclislniid on absence of tlie limbs, 263 
Flagellation, 480 

Flea, sypliilis Irom a bite of a, 714^ 

Fleck on anomalous constipation, 795 
Flcislimnn on unconscious pregnancy, 73 
Flemming on menstrual superetitions, 17 
Fleuiy de Clermont ou foieign bodies in the 
ear, 541 

Flint on rniiture of the esophagus, 628 ; on 
telegouy, 88 
Floating liver, 655 
Flogging, 481 
Flour, idiosyncrasy to, 492 
“Folie de donte," 879 
Folker on albinism, 221 
Foil and Warynski on teratogeuesis, 166 
Foil on torsion of the penis, 316 
Fontaine on iiifibnlation, 754 ; on intestinal 
injury, 642 ; ou ischuria, 793 
Fontanelle on worms in the bladder, 819 
Food-siiperstitioiis, 4.93 
Foods, idiosyncrasy to, 489 
Foot, foreign bod 3' in tlie, GOO 
Foot on liiccoiigb, 812 
Foot-l)inding, 737 
Foot-race, 455 
Fommen ovale, patent, 296 
Forbes 011 African sleep-sickness, 8/- 
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Fonl on bTain-injniy, 549 ; on cardisic in- 
jury, 6’23 ; on gynecomazia, 397 ; on in- 
jury to the spinal cord, 661 ; on lactation 
in the aged, 394 ; on ovarian cysts, 782 ; 
on ricnrions inenstiuatiou, 26 
Fonlereon premature births, 63 
Foreign bodies in the abdominal cavity, 
653 ; in the alimentary canal, 636 ; in 
the back, 659 ; in the bladder, 676 ; in 
the brain, 545, 559 ; in the bronchi, 614 ; 
ill the chest, 613 [ in the ear, 539 ; in the 
esophagus, 570 ; in the extremities, 599 ; 
in the eye, 532 ; in the heart, 624 ; in 
the intestines, 641 ; in the larynx, 530 ; 
in the nose, 562 ; in the orbit, 531 ; in 
the pelvis, 678 ; in the pharynx, 570 ; in 
the rcctnm, 645 ; in the tongue, 566 ; in 
the trachea, 580 ; in the urethra, 676 ; in 
the uterus, 695 ; in the vagina, 692 ; in 
the vermiform appendix, 642 
Ford on male menstruation, 28 
Formad on the “ balloon-man, ” 287 
Forman on birth rrith uurnptured hymen, 
123 

Fomix, double, 249 
Forster on vicarious inenstrnation, 25 
Fortunatus Fidelis on absence of the penis, 
314 

Foruood on arrow-wonnd of tlie bladder, 673 
Foncard on ischuria, 793 
Fouquet on spontaneous human combustion, 
427 

“Pour-eyed man of Crlcklade,” 258 
Four-legged monsters, 193 
Fournier on anomalies of the tympanum, 
263; on bloody sweat, 390; on displace- 
ment of the heart, 297 ; on heimaphrodi- 
tism, 209 ; on imperfomte anus, 289 ; on 
large tongue, 256 ; on macrocephaly. 249 ; 
on menstrnatiou in the male, 28 ; on obes- 
ity, 359 ; on ossided clitoris, 309 ; on per- 
verted appetite of pregnancy, 80 ; on su- 
persensitivcnessof smell, 397 ; on urethral 
anomalies, 316 
Fowl-bites, 719 

Fowler on canities, 237 ; on skin-grafting, 
730 

Fox on expulsion of ectopic fetus, 53 ; on 
hydrophobia, 719 ; on iiiicoiiscious preg- 
nancy, 73 ; on chromidrosis, 3S6 
Fractures, of the cervical vertebnc, 578 ; in- 
trauterine, 97 ; multiple, 699 ; of the 
skull, 551, 553 ; basal, 559 ; spontaneous, 
594 

Fiuipoiit on liysteropaxy, lOG 
Franibesin, 839 

Francis on pregnancy with unruptured hy- 
iiicn, 42 

Frank on rupture of the urethra, 679 ; on 
skin-shedding, 832 

Franklin on twins by Cesarean section, 129 
Fmiizolini on six celiotomies on one woman, 
707 

Fraser on defective cerebellum, 246 ; on 
multiple fractures, 700 
Frazer on wound of the liver, 653 
French on double voice, 257 ; on longevity, 
3GG 

Frenum, absence of the, 317 


Frblicli on vaccination, 90S 
Frommann on nicustrnnl superstitions, 17 
Fuchs on corneal gralting, 728 
Fuller on belladonna, 501 
Fuller, Sainli, on Helen Kellar, 436 
Fullerton on bloody sweat, 390 
Fulton on depraved appetite, 411 ; on rup- 
ture of tlie stoniach, 629 
Furnncnlosis orientnlis, 840 


G. 

Gabb on epistaxis, 534 
Gictauo-Nocito on fetus in fetn, 200 
Gairdner on protracted sleep, 869 
Gaither on letns in fetn, 200 
Gahibin on combined fetation, 57 ; on ovari- 
otomy during pregnancy, 104 ; on galac- 
torrhea, 394 
Gale, William, 459 
Galeazzi on chromidrosis, 385 
Gall-bladder in a hernial sac, 655 ; opera- 
tions on the, 655 ; rupture of the, 655 
Galle on pregnancy in a bicorn uterus, 49 
Gallieui on circnnieisiou of the clitoris, 308 
Galtier on the “ Living Angel," 844 
Galvngni on a triple monster, 167 
Gaiiibardella, Teresa, 231 
Games, Grecian, 455 

Gamgee on perforation of the tympannin, 
638 ; on rupture of the heart, G25 
Gann on wound of the liver, 652 
Gapper on hiccough, 812 
Garcia on a long swnb swallowed, 640 
Gnrdane on milk metastasis, 392 
Ganliner on polj'inazia, 099 ; on teeth swal- 
lowed, 639 

Garesky on postmortem Cesarean section, 
135 

Gariinkel on tapeworms, 818 
Garlick on absence of the limbs, 263 
Gamier on fetichisin, 403 
Gnrrowny on tapeworm. 819 
Garthshorc on quintuplets, 150 
Gassendns on raaterunl impressions, 83 
Gastaher on horns, 323 
Gastrectomy, 644 
Gastric fistula, 631 
Gastrostomy, 644 
Gastrotoiny, 632 
Gaiibius on opinni, 505 
Gaultier on intranterine fractures, 97 
Gantier on fetal measles, 91 ; on pigmented 
skin, 841 

Gay on foreign body in the hack, 659 ; on 
torsion of the penis, 316 
Gayct on cj'stotomy during pregnancy, _ 105 
^zdar on foreign body in the nose, 565 
G61inean on morbid fears, 877, 878, 879 
GelUns, Aulus, on protracted pregnancy, 68 
Gellj'on menstruation during pregnancy, 29 
Genetic anomalies, 17 
Genitals, avulsion of the, 686 ; self-per- 
formed, 732 ; injuries of the. during 
pregnancy, 98 

Geoll'roy-Saiiit-Hilaire on albinism, 220 ; on 
animal terata, 166 ; on ctaiiiopagi, 173 ; 
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on cryptorchism, 321 ; on dipliallic mons- 
ter, 196, 197 ; on extrantcrinc pregnancy, 
50 ; on ischiopagus, 182 ; on precocious 
inenstriiation, 31 ; on triple monster, 167 
Geoglieg;in on rupture of tlie uteras, 137 
Geranl on fasting, 415 ; on sclerema ucona- 
tornm, 827 

.Gerberon on infantile beard. 223 
Germain on filing of the funis, 95 
Gerster-on imperforate anus, 2S9 
Gervis ou polypus of the iircguant iiterns, 
107 

Gestation, congenital, 200 ; extrantcrinc, 
50 ; precocious, 34 

Getcbell on foreign body in the vagina, 695 
Giants, 324 j ancient, 324 ; discovery of the 
bones of, 325 ; celebrated, 328 ; general 
opinions relative to, 326 ; of history, 333 ; 
in Patagonia, 325 

Gibb on injuries during pregnancy, 98; on 
lactation in infants, 392 
Gibbons on longevity, 376 
Gibbs on antomatisni, 838 ; on avulsion of 
the genitals, 687 

6 ibne 3 ’ on rapture of the quadriceps ten- 
don, 593 

Gibson, liicbnrd, 338 

Gibson and Malct on prcsternal fissure, 233 
Gigantism, association with acromegaly, 
327 

Gibon ou sypbilis, 913 
Gilbert on impregnation ivitli hymen in- 
tact, 41 

Gilkrisfc on transfixion of the abdomen, 648 
Gilland on discliaigc of the fetal bones, 53 
Gillilam on intrauterine amputation, 95 
Gilman on multiple fractures, 702 
Gilmore on ovariotomj’’ during pregnancy, 
104 

Giovaunini on canities unguium, 847 
Giraldfes on double band, 271 ; on edentnla, 
244 

Gimnl on 2 )seudocyesis, 77 
Girault on artificial imjiregnation, 43 
Girdwood on foreign body iu the arm, 599 
Girl graiidniotliers, 38 
Glandorp ou gastrotoiiiy, 632 
Glass on dropsy, 786 
Glass-blowers, excessive thirst of, 405 
Glazebrook ou caitliac injury, 019 
Gleaves on precocious pregnancy, 35 
Gloninger on male menstruation, 28 
Gmeliii on the effects of cold, 430 
“Go-as-you-please” pedestrians, 459 
Gockclins on dropsj', 786 
Goddani on arrow-woniids, 712 
Godfrey on lightning-stroke, 726 
Goiter, 761 

Golden on belladonna, 501 
Goldschmidt-, 409 

Gooch on injury to the spleen, 656 ; on 
knife-swallowing, 633 ; on sloughing of 
tbegenitnis, 138 ; ou thoracic injur 3 '', 606 
Good on late menstruation, 32 
Goodell on ischiopagus, 183 _ 

Gooding on absence of the vagina, 304 
Goodman on elephantiasis of the Bcrotum, 
801 

Goodwin on belladonna, 500 
60 


Gonlon ou anomalous ribs, 282 ; on deliverv 
of ectopic fetus, 54 
Gore on dipballie monster, 196 
Gorodoiebze on claustropliobia, 878 
Goschler on small penis, 314 
Gossclin on absence of the vagina, 304 ; on 
foreign body in the vagina, 693 ; on tails, 
273 ; on rupture of the lung, 608 
“Gouging,” 528 

Gould on electric-light injuries of the eyes, 
537 ; on horns, 229 
Goiindron, 769 

Goiiiges on vesical calculi, 790 
Gm flings, 728 

Graham on maternal impressions, 83 
Gmndider on beniopbilin, 816 
Granger on a leech in the pbaijmx, 569 
Grant on cardiac injury, 618 ; on fasting, 419 
Gmves on anosmia, 875 ; on dermoid cj'st, 
20 .} 

Gravis on perineal birth, 122 
Gray on acute palmns, 855 ; on dermoids, 
201) ; on fear-ps 3 'choses, 877, 879 : on 
h.vpuoti-m, 870; on llciiifere’s disease, 
8i)l . ou an artificial penis, 318 ; on som- 
nambnlisni, K6.'> ; ou stigmata, 389 ; on 
stri’chnin, .110 
Grecian gamc.s. 4.>3 

Green on absence of the kidne}’, 293 ; on 
IMistmoi tern Cc.sarcau section, 136 ; on 
precocious pregiinncy, 37 ; on prolonged 
lactation. 394 ; on submersion, 513 ; on 
wounds of the aorta, 626 
Greeiibow ou nmazin, 297 ; on epileps}', 
852 ; on vagabond’s disease, 841 
Gregor 3 ’’ on delayed menstruation, 34 ; on 
ovarian cyst, 783 

Grellois on foreign bod 3 ’^ in the esophagus, 
571 

Grief causing death, 524 
Griffith on absence of the vagina, 303 
Griffiths ou elephantiasis arabnm, 797 ; on 
premature rniitiire of the fetal membranes, 
108 

Griffon on double ureter, 294 
Griswold on liiccougli, 813 
Gros-nez, 769 

Gross on adenoma of the breast, 759 ; on 
gastrotomy, 632, 644 ; on intrauterine 
fractures, 97 ; on scalp-injnr3', 545 
Grove on foreign body in the nose, 564 
Growth, rapid, 347 
Gruber on monorchids, 319 
Gruger on g 3 ’'neconiazia, 396 
Grnner on depraved appetite for linmnn 
flesh, 409 

Giiattani ou foreign bod 3 " in the esophagus, 
571 

Gueuiot on mnltiple Cesarean section, 131 
Guepiu on vicarious menstruation, 24 
Giierard ou impregnation with imiiprforate 
vagina, 41 ; on suspended animation, 513 
Giifinn on superniiinerary leg, 269 
Giierranton absence of the fetal membranes, 
109 

Guersant on rupture of the esophagus, 623 
Guilford on edentula, 243 
Gnillemeau on conception with imperforate 
vagina, 40 
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Gnillcmont on injniy during pregnancy, 98 
Gninaid on displacement of the kidney, 294 
Gni terns on yellow fever, 910 ; on ectopia of 
the testicle, 689 

Guitiiras and Riesman on absence of one 
kitoey, 293 

Gull on anorexia nervosa, 414 ; on inyxe- 
domn, 807 ; on the odor of syphilis, 400 
Gnlhnnnnus on abortion, 110 
Gunning on foreign body in the eye, 532 
Gunshot injuries, recovery after nian 5 ’, 699 
Gunson ou protracted sleep, 868 
Gnrlt on injurj' during pregnancy, 102 
Gnsserow on fetal therapeutics, 92 
Guthrie on atrophy of the testicles, 687 
Gntteiidge on rupture of the clitoris, 691 
Guy-Pntin on anoinalous spleens, 290 
Gn'yon on postmortem priapism, 523 
Gnyot Daubijs on divers, 515 ; on equili- 
brists, 449 ; ou strength, 463 ; on strength 
of jaws, 469 ; on supernunierary digits, 
274 : on sword-swallowing, 634 
Gyiiecoiuazia, 394 


H. 

Hahershou on aphasia, 673 
Hacn ou painless birth, 113 
Hagedom on male menstruation, 28; on 
partial canities, 238 ; on {lostiiiortem 
birth, 123 

Haig on pregnancy with hymen integium, 
42 

Haines on maggots in the vagina, 11 
Hair, absence of, 226 ; accidental growths 
of, 235 ; anomalies of, 220 ; anomalous 
color changes of, 235, 239 ; in the blad- 
der, 078 , chcinic coloration of, 240 ; ex- 
aggerated devciopiiient of, 230 ; cere- 
monial extraction of, 747 ; long, 234 ; 
mottled, 238 ; sudden clianging of the 
color of, 235 ; on the tongue, 256 
“ Hair-eaters,” 641, 849 
Hair-growth and sexunlism, 228, 232 
Hair-pin m the ear, 542 
Hairy people. 230 

Hajck on supernumerary tongue, 255 
Hale, Robert, 330 

Hall on aiialogj- to the ” Corsican Brothere, ” 
887 ; on cardiac injuries, 616 ; on extra- 
oral dentition, 245 ; on hair in the blad- 
der, 678 ; on preeocions pregnancy, 37 ; 
on _a study of gunshot wounds of the 
brain, 550 ; on supernumerary iiiaiiima, 
301 

Haller 011 death from joy, .524 ; ou fasting, 
415 ; on fecundity iii the old, 39 ; on 
hcrmaphnKlitism, 206 ; on longevity, 367 ; 
on polyoTchid"*, 320 ; on precocious im- 
pregnation, 36 ; on protracted menstrua- 
tion, 32 ; on teeth at birth, 242 ; on triple 
monster, 167 ; on vicarious menstruation. 
18 ’ 
Ilallibiirton on male nicustrnatiou, 23 
Halstcd on brain-injury, .5.57 
Hiilton on lightning-stroke, 723 
Hnniclin on hair in tlie hlnddor, 678 
Hamill on male nausea of pregnancy, 80 


Hamilton on abortion in twin prcgnaiiqy, 
111 ; on cardiac iiynrj', 619, 623 ; on fast- 
ing, 416 ; ou hj'pertrophy of the breast, 
760 ; on impalement, 649 ; on nostalgia, 
876 ; ou psendocyesis, 78 
Hammond on fasting girLs, 413, 418 ; ou 
fcar-psj’clioses, 878, 879 ; on human odors, 
398 ; on merj'cism, 862 ; ou odois of 
nervous lesions, 400 
Hancock on vicarious nienstrnntion, 23 
Hand, anomalies of, 270 ; elephantiasis of, 
708 ; foreign bodies in, 599 ; reunion of a 
severed, 588 ; strength in, 470 
Handford ou digestion of the stomach, 628 
Handles swallowed, 640 
Hanging, recovery after, 519 
Hanks on antepartum desquamation, 217 
Hanmeuson retention of ectopic fetus, 62, 
64 

Hansell and Clark on late restoratiou of 
sight, 546 

Haiti on monsters, 163 
Hardie on dwarfs, 341 
Harding on conception after ovariotomy, 46 
Hardj' on longevity, 366 
Hare on a legless child, 266 ; on supenin- 
iiierary mamma, 301 
Hare-lip, 254 
Hnigens on opium, 505 
Harlan on epithelioma of the orbit, 772 
Harle on anomaly of tlie gall-bladder, 290 ; 

on pi-ecocioiis menstrnation, 30 
Harlequin fetus, 825 

Harley on fakirs, 518 ; on hibernation, 517 
Harley and Tanner on snperfetation, 48 
Harlow ou the “crow-bar case,” 551 ; on 
uterine calculi, 792 

Harris on bearded women, 220 ; on a Cesar- 
ean section upon a dwarf, 129 ; ou horns, 
226 ; on injury to the pericardium, 625 ; 
ou injury during pregnancy, 100 ; on 
liostmortem Cesarean section, 135; on 
premature expulsion of the fetal meni- 
hranes, 108 ; on st.itistics of cattle-hom 
injuries in pregnancy, 133 
Harrison on birth by the rcctnni, 121 ; on 
foreign liody in the intestines, 042 
Hart on anomalous stomach, 287 ; on the 
case of Santos, 197 
Harte on skin-grafting, 731 
Hartmann on exostoses, 709 
Hartiiiig on siipeiniimeniry' niaiiima, 301 
Harvey on conception w ith the hymen in- 
tact,’ 40 ; on fetus enclosed in its meiii- 
bmnes, 122; on postmoiteiii liirtli, 126; 
on pseudocyesis, 77 ; on sudden birth, 
110 ; on siixicrfctatioii, 40 ; on Tiioinas 
Parr. 373 

Hasenet on short pregnancy, 65 
Hnshiinoto ou tooth-brush swallowed, 640 
Haslain ou artificial penis, 319; on_ injury 
to the jiciiis, 680 ; on self-miitilntioii, 
735 

Hastings on absence of the limbs, 263 
Hattc ou BUiiemiimerary feet, 270 
Hang on a tic in the ear, 539 
Haultain on psendocyesis, 79 
H.-niser on milk-metastasis, 392 
H.awkins on abortion in twin pregnancy, 
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111 ; ou aiionialoiis hepatic dncts, 290 ; 
on lierniotoniy upon a centenarian, 707 
Hawley on abortion, 110 
Hay on pregnancy with the hymen intact, 
42 


Head, anomalies of the, 21o ; iujnries of, 
^ witii loss of cerebral siibstauce, i>51 
Healey on a leech in the nose, SOS 
Hearing, idiosyncrasy through the sense 
of, 481 

Heart, anomalies of, 296 ; calculi in, 792 ; 
displacement of, 620 ; foreign body in, 
024 ,' hypertrophy of, 026 ; injuries of, 
017 ; inversion of, 297 ; non fatal, 620 ; 
rupture of, 625 ; surgciy of, 616 ; worms 
in, 820 

Heat, endurance of, 424 
Heath on wounds of the iliac artery, 627 
Heaton on tlie Biddcudeii Haids, 174 ; on 
brain-injury, 553 

Hcbra on antimonj* 499 ; on bloody sweat, 
391 


Heeker on the dancing mania, 853 ; on 
plagues, 891 

Heidcnhain ou hiccough, 813 
Heil on wound of the aorta, 627 
Heisberg on tapeworms, 818 
lleister on birth during sleep, 114 ; on post- 
mortem Cesarean section, 135 
Helen and Judith, 177 
Heliodoms on maternal impressions, 82 
Hellwig on vicarious meustrnatiou, 23 
van Helinont on maternal impression, 83 
Helmuth on ovarian cyst, 782 
Hematemesis, extensive, 710 
Heinatophohin, 878 
Hemeralojiia, 536 

Hemiatrophj' of the face, 859 ; of the tongne, 
860 

Hemihyiiertrophy, 350 
Hemoglobinuria, epidemic, 816 
Hemophilia, 815 
Hemoptysis, extensive, 410 
Hemorrhages, extensive, 709 
Hemorrhagic diseases of the new-born, 816 
Hemorrhoidal bleeding, 710 
Hendenherg and Packard on tumor of the 
pregnant uterus, 100 
Henderson ou protracted pregnancy, 72 
Hendrlchsen ou contraction of the levator 
nni in coitus, 512 

Heiuly on elcpliautiasis of the sciotum, 802 
Henley on injury to tlie spinal cord, 661 
Hennigoii neck-injury, 578 
Henning on fetal thcrapentics, 92 
Henry on filaria sanguinis hominis, 821 ; 
on "foreign body in tlie esophagus, 570 ; 
on vicarious menstruation, 25 
Hcnschel on protracted pregnancy, 70 
Hensler on ancient chronology, 369 
Hentzschel on aniridia, 259 
Herholtou “needle-girls,” 735 
Hercules, modern, 463 
Heredit 3 ' in absence of the uterus, 311 ; in 
congenital defects of the ej'e, 260 ; in 
gj'necomazia, 395 ; Hippocrates’ _ expla- 
nation of, 82 : in longevitv, 379 ; in ohes- 
itj’, 356 ; in pol.vmazia, 302 ; in sexdigi- 
tism, 275 ; in nrethral malformations, 318 


D’H6ricourt on pineal calculi, 792 
Herman of Berne on postmortem births 
126 ’ 
Hennann on multiple births, 157 
Hermaphroditism, 204 ; double, 165 ; law 
of evolution in, 211 ; legal aspect of, 212 : 
neuter, 212 ; spurious, 207, 211 
Hernia, 662 ; congenital umbilical, 6G2 ; 
diaphragmatic, 286, 612 ; multiple, 662 ; 
of the ovaries, 310 ; remarkable examples 
of, 665 ; of the uterus, 313 ; veutriculi, 
612 ’ 
Herniotomy in a centenarian, 707 ; during 
pregnauej', 105 

Herodotus on giants, 325 ; on mutilation 
of the genitals, 751 

Hen iek on precocious pregnancy, 37 ; on 
transposition of the viscera, 291 
Hcmmaii ou enlargement of tlie hands, 804 
Hertz on a tooth in the laiynx, 5S1 
Heschl on a monster, 193 ; on the sexual in- 
fliieiice of odors, 402 
Hesse- Wart egg on obositj', 355 
Henremann ou urethral anomalies, 318 
Hensiuger on neuromata, 770; on quiuin, 
509 

H6vin on a pig-tail in the rertnni, 645 
Heyerdahl on discharge of fetal bones, 53 
Hej'sliam on absence of the cerebrum, 246 
Hiberuntiou, 517 

Hicpongh causing abortion, 110; persistent, 
811 

Hickinbotham on impregnation with im- 
perforate hymen, 41 

Hickman on foreign body in the nose, 564 
Hicks, Ben, 331 

Hicks on rupture of the lung, 609 
Hide-bonnd disease, 826 
Higgens on multiple pupils, 260 
Higgins on protracted menstruation, 32 
Hildman ou obesit.v, 355 
Hill on bloody sweat, 391 ; on congenital 
abortion, 237 ; on wound of the aorta, 
627 

Hillairet on obesitj', 355 
Hillier on diaphragmatic hernia, 236 
Hind on phenol, 498 
Hindoo Sisters, 168 
von Hippel on corneal grafting, 728 
Hippocrates ou abortion, 110 ; on a bearded 
woman, 228 ; on coiling of the funis, 95 ; 
ou the divisions of life, 370 ; on maternal 
impressions, 81 ; on monsters, 161 ; ou 
prolificitv, 146 ; on siiperfetatiou, 46 ; on 
worms in the fetus, 112 
Hippona, origin of, 163 
Hiischfeld on iiitraiiterine fractures, 97 
Hirshberg on canities, 23S 
Hirst on hemorrhage in first coitus. 692 : on 
polj'inazia, 298, 300 ; on psendocyesis, 77 
Hiret'and Dorinnd on symphysiotomy, 141 ; 

on the fate of ectopic children, 62 
Hirsuties, 230 

Hiriop on a case of cut-throat, ,)i6 

Historic epidemics, 891 

Hoag on a hiillct voided by the amis, Go2 

Iloare on paternal impression, 86 

Hobbes on fasting, 415 

Hobbs on tongiie-injiiry, 565 
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Hoehstetter ou civtaneons defect, 217 
Hockenluill ou stones iii the rectum, d-lS 
Hodgeu ou combined fetutiou, 55 
Hoffiiinn on nccidental extraction of the 
genitalia, 141 ; on iiostmortem birth, 127 ; 
on postmoitem Cesarean section, 136 
Hoffman, Catherine or Charles, 207 
Hofniokl on injuries during coitus, 692 
Hogg on vicarious menstruation, 23 
Hoguer on boric acid, 497 
Hohlberg on polyorehids, 320 
Holdefinud on delayed menstruation, 34 
Hole on maggots in the uterus, 111 
Hollander on double uterus, 311 
Hollerins on birth through the abdomen, 

122 

Holly on cardiac surgery, 619 
Holman on molten lead in the ear, 540 
Holmes ou absence of the eyes, 257 ; ou a 
bottle in the vagina, 693 
Holmes, Oliver liVeudell, on human tails, 

279 

Holstou on hiccough, 612 

Homans on a wound in the vagina, 690 

Home-sickness, 876 

Home on hermaphroditism, 212 ; on a small 
infant, 348 ; on a two-headed boy, 187 
Hoinmelins on double aorta, 297 
“I’Homme iV la tete de cire,” 697 
“I’Homme-cbien,” 231 
“I’Homme-lapin,” 248 
“I’Homme-oiseau.x,” 247 
“ I’Homme-poisson,” 614 
“I’Homme protde,” 475 
Honigbeiger on fakirs, 518 
Hooks ou ovariotomy in children, 707 
Hooper on vicarious menstruntioii, 26 
Horlbeck on avulsion of the leg, 592 
Horn mthe rectum, 647 
“Honied men of Africa,” 223 
Horns, lininan, 22 ; of cattle, injuries by, 
during pregnancy, 99 ; delivery by, 133 ; 
multiple, 226 

Horrocks on anal tags, 280 

Hortou on pregnancy with hymen integrum, 

42 I 

Horse-bite of the penis, 680 
Horse-shoe kidney’, 293 I 

Horsley ou operations on anomalous testi- 
cles, 322 ' 

Horstius ou extrauteriue gestation, 50 ; on ; 

retention of fetus, 64 ; on somuanibnlisni, I 

864 

Hotchkiss, Dr. William, 381 
Hottentot females, labial appendages of, 307 
Hough ou anoiiialons position of the testi- 
cle, 321 

Houghton on conception with hymen in- 
tact, 41 

Honston on a spoon in the bowel, 641 
Howard on a thiiiihlc in the nose, 565 
Howarth, Philip, 344 

Howe on foreign body in the appendix, 642 ; 
on impalement, 690 

Hoyer on delay’ed menstruation, 34 ; on 
postmortem birth, 126 
Hoyland on transfixion of the chest, 610 
Hubbard on fetal varicella, 91 ; on rupture 
of the spleen, 141 


Hubbaiier on foreign body’ in the vagina, 
693 

Hubert on postiuortcni Cesarean section, 
136 

Hiiilsou, Geoffrey, 338 
Hnfelaud on longevity, 363, 370, 372, 374 
Huff ou ischiopagus, 183 
Hngier on heriiiaphroditisni, 210 
Hnlkc on atresia ol the vagina, 304 ; on her- 
nia, 665 ; on a limbless child, 26 1 ; on 
multiple fractures, 701 ; on a tube in the 
brouebus, 61.7 
Hnlse on a spider-bite, 713 
“ Iliimnn flowers,” 398 
Hiiiiiaii liibcrnntion, 517 
“Hiuiiaii pyramids,” 451 
“ Human sneenbus,” 80 
Humboldt on gyuecomar.ia, 397 
Hiiniplireys on accidents in labor, 141 ; ou 
transfixion of the abdomen, 619 
Hungarinii sistcra, 177 
Hunger causing nbortioii, 110 ; excessive 
morbid, 403 

Hunt ou maternal impression, 83 ; on poly- 
phagia, 638 ; on urcthml calculi, 792 
Hniiter, John, and the Irish giant, 331 
Hniiter on birth by’ the rectum, 121 ; on 
double vagina, 304 ; on gynecomazia, 
397 ; on born in the rectum, 647 ; on tor- 
sion of the penis, 316 ; on wound of the 
dinphingni, 613 

Huppert on foreign body in the brain, oGl 
Hnrxtbnl on long retention of pessaries, 694 
Huso on supcrfetatioii, 48 
Hutcheson on niioninloiis position of the tes- 
ticles, 322 

Hutcliinsoii ou absence of the limbs, 264 ; 
on congenital alopecia, 227 j on cclcntn- 
In, 243 I on exophthalmos, 527 ; on gan- 
grene of the penis, 682 ; on gynecomazia, 
396 ; on hyperidrosis, 387 ; on idios.vn- 
crasy to parsley’, 491 ; on nasiil osteomata, 
770 ; on obesity, 359 ; ou suiicmuiiierary’ 
digits, 273 ; on syphilis from a flea-bite, 
714 ; on tuberculosis from tattooing, 751 
Hiixliain on colored saliva, 383 ; on fetus in 
fetn, 200 ; on intestinal coalition, 288 
Hnxloy’ on niitomatisni, 887 
Hydatid cyst in the heart, 624 ; in the 
liver, 786 ; mnltiloculnr, 820 
Hy’de on nmvus pilosus, 233 
Hy’droadipsia, 405 
Hy’drocelc, 689 
Hydrocephaly’, 249, 786 
Hydrochloric acid, tolerance of, 498 
Hy’drocyanio acid, tolerance of, 499 
Hydronephrosis, 786 
Hydrophobia, 719 

Hymen, absence of, 302 ; biperfomtion of, 
302 ; duijlicntion of, 302 j integrum, preg- 
nancy with, 40 

Hyneinix on postniortciii birth, 124 
Hy’peresthe.sin of the skin, 637 
Hyiieridrosls, 386 
Hyperosmia, 875 
Hyperthermy, 420 
Hypertrichosis, 2.33 

Hypertrophy’ of the digits, 276 ; of the lijM, 
254 ; unilateral, 351 
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H 5 Tnotisin, 870; in cliilcl-birtli, 114; in 
liy])eriili-osis, 387 
Hypochondriii, 876 
llypospndins, 318 
Hypotheriny, 42 1 

Hysteropaxj', eiVcctof, on subsequent preg- 
nancies, 106 


I. 

Ibbetson on excessive dentition, 244 
Iclitlij’osis, 823 

Idiosyncrasy, 481 ; to rcrtiiin foods, 489 ; in I 
coitus, 511 ; to objects, 487 ; to odors, 

482 ; to sounds, 484 ; to touch, 488 ; tol- 
erance, and untoward action in relation 
to drufis, 496 
“Ignis Sneer, ” 502 

Iliac artery, ligature of, 658 ; wound of the 
external, 027 

111 on birth through the abdominal wall, 

122 

Imaginary pregnancy, 73 
Inibert de Laiincs on double nose, 563 
Impalcincnt through the abdomen, 648; 
through the chest, 610 ; by the vagina, 

600 

Impregnation, accidental, 43 ; iu the aged, 

38 ; artificial, 42 ; by a bullet (Caper's 
c.ase) 44 ; witliontcoinpletceutrance, 40; 
with hymen integrum, 40; precocious, 34 ; 
during sleep, 45 ; unconscious, 45 
Impressions, maternal, 81 ; patcnial, 85 
Iiiandi, Jacques, 439 
Incubator, 68 
Indian rmincrs, 437 

Infantile menstruation, 29 : spinal paral 3 '- 
sis, 604 

Infants, heard on, 228 ; large, 348 ; small, 

3 17 ; vitality of, 1 17, 706 
Infectious diseases, modern mortality from, 

913 

Iiilihnlation, 752; to prevent masturbation, 

754 

Ingliaiii on anomalous semen, 385 
Inglebi' 0^1 tumor in the pregnant uterus, 

JOG 

Innominate artery', ligature of, 575 
Inoculation, 905 

Insanity', anomalons, 880 ; endurance of 
cold in, 430 ; odors of, 400 
Insect-stings, 713 

Insects in the ear, 539 ; in the nose, 564 
Intestinal anastomosis, 645 
Intestines, anomalies of, 2S7 ; coalition of, 

238 ; foreign bodies in, 641 j extensive 
liemorrliage from, 710 ; injuries ot, 642 ; 
obstruction of, 794 ; operations on, 644 ; 
resection of, 643 ; rupture of, 644 ; slougu- 
ing of, after intnssuscoptioii, 043 
Intoxication, birth during, 114 
Intrauterine amputations, 94 ; fractures, 

Intussusception of the intestines, sloughing 

after, 643 , x- j 

lodin preparations, untoward action, and 

tolerance of, 503 
Iodoform-poisoning, 503 


Ins, ahscncc of the, 259 ; bicolored, 260 
ossification of the, 259 
Irish giant, 330 

Irish women, ancient obstetric customs of, 
lU 

“ Iron-jaw,” 468 

Irvine on twin birth, 142 

Irwin on attachment of tlie fetal head, 142 

Ischiopagi, 181 

Ischuria, 792 

Isliain on unconscious pregnane^', 73 
Israelites, knowledge of telegonj'' amou”' 
the, 89 ® 

Ivauhoir on death from shock, 333 ; on re- 
traction of the penis, 682 


J. 

Jackson on aphasia, 874 ; on arsenic, 500 ; 
on dischaige of fetal Jioues, 53 ; on double 
cousciousuess, 885 ; on long retention of a 
pessary, 694 ; on wound of the bladder. 
671 

Jacob on a foreign bodj' in the eye, 532 ; 
on human tails, 278 

Jacobi on a double monster, 180 ; on h.vjier- 
thermy, 423 

Jacobs on spontaneous human combustion, 
428 

Jacobson on gangrene of the penis, 682 ; on 
giant-growth, 351 ; on litliotom.v during 
pregnane^', 104 ; on vicarious lueustrua- 
tion, 20 

Jacques, Alexander, 420 
Jaffe on protracted iireguancy, 70 
James on retention of ectopic fetus, 63 
Jameson on twin labor, 111 
Jamieson on dermoids, 205 ; on cunneb- 
uiakiiig, 756 ; on mycosis fuugoides, 850 ; 
on self-nintilntion, 737 
Janovskj" on acanthosis nigricans, 841 
Jansen ciu twin parturition, 142 
Jarvis on maggots in the nose, 504 
Jauflret on restoration of sight, 335 
Jaw, anomalies of the, 251 ; strength of the, 
4G3 

Jdanoff on pol.yorcbids, 320 
Jeaffreson on ossification of tlie penis, 259 
Jefferies on protracted piegnaiicy, 72 
Jefferson, Thomas, on alhiiiism iu negroes, 
221 

JefticLcw, Adrian. 231 
Jeniscli on dipliallic nionsfcr, 195 
Jenkins, Hcnr.v, 373 
Jenner, Edward, 900 
Jennings on cranial fractures, 558 
Jessop on multiple aiieurysni, 779 ; on rup- 
ture of the eye, 52S ; on viaiile ectopic 
fetus, 57 

Jewett on brain injury, 549, 553 ; on horns, 
oos 

.Tiiirickislia-men, 457 
Jocb on a bearded woman, 223 
Joints, deformed, 603 
“ J 0 -.T 0 ,” 232 

Jolmson on cryptorebids, 321 ; on horns, 
229 ; on hydrochloric acid, 499 ; on pro- 
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Kiiss on niaterual impressions, 85 
Xnssuiniil on precocious pre^tiancy, 35 
KUster on injuries of the sciatic nerve, 592 
Knstcrmaun on byperidmsis, 387 
Kyle on foreign body in the abdominal 
parietes, 659 
Kyphosis, 281 

L. 

Labia, absence of, 306 ; of the Hottentot 
females, 307 

Labor, accidents incident to, 1 11 ; hypnot- 
ism in, 114 ; imstmartem, 124 : mpid, 
116 ; retardation of, 58 
Lahorde and L6pine on hiccough, 813 
Lachanssc on superlclation, 47 
Lactation in the aged, 393 ; anomalies of, 
301 ; in infants, 392 ; male, 397 ; preco- 
eions, 392 ; prolonged, 394 
“ La dame t\ quatre jainhes,” 192 
“Lady with a inane,’’ 233 
Lnfontniiie on jilica polonica, 848 
Laget on snpernnmerary liver, 290 
Lall on horns, 224 

Lallcniand on rupture of the stomach, 629 

“Laloo,” 192 

Lamb on subnicroion, 513 

Lambert, Daniel, 357 

Lambert familj', 823 

Laminectomy, 660 

de La ]\Iotte on precocious pregnancy, 37 ; 

on premature birth, 68 
Lamprey on “liomcd men,” 223 
Lnneisi on anoinalons sneezing, 814 
Landes on absence of the eyes, 258 
Landois on sudden canities, 236 
Lane on ])olyorcbisin, 320 
Lang on Ejisoin salts, 503 
Lange on double penis, 198 
Langciilieck on atropliy of the maxilla, 251 
Langciibiich on gastrectomy, 644 ; on resec- 
tion of the liver, 654 
Langlet on hemiiiypertrophy, 350 
Langniore on superfetation, 48 
Langston on sudden birth, 119 
Lanigan on postmortem birth, 126 
Lapeyre on cigarette in the broiichns, 615 
La Peyronia on anomalous urethra, 317 
Lapiada, 466 

Lapointe on deniononiania, 880 

Larkin and .Tones on snpernumerarj’ limbs, 

269 

Larrey on atrophy of the testicles, 687 on 
elephantiasis of the scrotum, 801 ; iiijuiy 
to the external genitalia, 086 ; on sarco- 
cele, 689 

Larj'iigectoiny, 584 . . 

Lar 3 ’ux, nrtilicial ponch in, 584 ; excision 
of, 584 ; foreign bodies in, 580 ; impac- 
tion of artificial teeth in, 582 
Lateau, Louise, 389 
Latham on skin-shedding, 833 
Latimer on knots in the fnnis, 109 
Laughter, death from violent, 524 
Laughton on ascarides, 820 
Langier on venesection, 709 ^ 

Laurent on gynecomazia, 395 
Laurentins on vicarious inenstrnation, 20 


Lnnth on absence of the ovaries, 309 
I Laveran on tapeworm, 818 

Law on vicarious menstruation, 24 
Lawrence on aneucephaly, 246 ; on anoma- 
lous diaphiagm, 285 ; on ruptnre of the 
uterus, 138 

Lawson on coitus, 512 ; on foreign body in 
the brain, 560 ; on inipregiiatiou with uu- 
rnptured hymen, 41 
Lazzaretto on dislocated atlas, 578 
Leacli, Harvey, 266 
Leach on bullet in the chest, 614 
Lead-pencil in the arm, GOO 
Lead-poisouiug, 503 
Lead- wire in the arm. 600 
“Leah, the giantess,” 332 
Lcnlc on skin-grafting, 730 
Leanness, 363 

Le Bean on operation for monster, 172 ; on 
precocious pregnancy, 31 
Lebedefi" on ovariotomy during pregnancy, 
104 

Lcbert on liorns, 223 
Lebloiul on bearded women, 229 
Le Brim on multiple birth, 154 
Lebrnu on perineal birth, 122 
Le Carpentier on snake bite, 717 
Le Cat on anomalous pigmentation, 842 ; 
on blind savants, 433 ; on hydrophobia, 
719 

Le Conte on lightning-stroke, 723 
Ledibcrder on double aorta, 294 
Le Due on absence of the brain, 246 
Lee on anoninlons sneezing, 814 
Leech in the nose, .563 ; in the pharjux, 
569 ; swallowed, 637 ; in the vagina, 694 
Leedgwood, .Tames, 265 
Lefebvre on piecocioiis pregnancy, 35 
Lelbrt, Jlarie-Madelino, 207 
Leg. absence of the, 266 ; avulsion of the, 
592; reniiion of an .almost severed, 5.03 ; 
snpernnincrary, 269 
Leg-breaker, profcssional, 741 
Leger, 410 

Legg on anosmia, 874 
Legitimacy, 65, 68, 69 
Leichtenstein on obesity, 356 
Leichtenstem on pol^’niazi.!, 293 
Leidy on terata, 166 
Leigh on Iiydrocele, 689 
Leisenring on pregnancy with nnrnptnrcd 
hymen, 42 

Lejoucourt on longevity, 369 

Leukemia, priapism in, 084 

Leukoderma, 815 

Lemaire, .T.acob, on giants, .325 

Lemery on anuria, 793 

Lenormnnt on fetomancy, 213 

Lenox on bullet voided by tlic bowel, 6.52 

Lens, dislo(sition of the, .533 ; injury to the, 

.533 

Lento on dry birthe, 123 
Leonard on long beard, 234 
Leonliaitl on iimisiial birth, 120 
Leontiasis ossea, 805 
“ Lcopanl-boy, ” 845 
Le Page on neuropathic jilica, 849 
Leprosy, 911 ; from a fish-bite. 721 
Lereboul lett and TCnoch on teratogenesis, ICG 
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Lesbian love, 308 
Lesser on albinism, 220 
Letliargj', protracted, 867 
Lcttsoiii on polj'pbagia, 638 
Levator ani, spasmodic contraction of, in 
coitus, 512 

Levison on fetal dentition, 243 
Lewin on idiosyncrasy to dmgs, 497 ; on 
quiuin, 509 ; on opium-eating, 507 
Leivin and Heller on lioms, 226 
Lewis on unilateral sweating, 388 
Llieritier on vicarious menstruation, 17 
Licetus on ischiopagns, 181 ; on double 
monster, 167 

Lidell on basal fracture, 550 
Liebrcicli on vicarious menstruation, 24 
Lieutaud on absence of the liver and spleen, 
290 

Lite, divisions of, 370 

Ligbtniug-stroke, 722 ; amputation by-, 

726 ; blindness from, 537 ; effect on the 
nervous system, 725 ; ocular iujiirics 
from, 726 ; pbotograpbic properties of, 

727 recovery after, 723 ; thernpeusis of, 
72B 

Lile on tapeworm, 819 
Lilliputians, 342 
Limbless atliletes, 599 
Limbs, absence of, 263 ; nrtificini, 598 ; 
foreign bodies in, 599 ; supernumerary', 
269 

Liusniayer on acromegaly’, 804 
Lion-tamer, injury to a, 591 
Lipomata, 764 ; diffuse, 766 
Liprandi on tbe Skoptzies, 758 
Lips, anomalies ol, 254 
Liquor amnii, absence of, 123 
Lisfrauc on foreign bodies in the uterus, 
696 

Lisan on sivtli dentition, 243 
Lister on longevity, 379 
Litbopedion, 50, G3, 64 
Lithotomy during piegiiniicy, 104 ; self- 
performed, 708 

Litten on hennaphroditisni, 211 
Little on self-decapitation, 575 
Littr5 on Hippocrates. 90 
Liver, anomalies of, 290 j floating, 655 ; hy- 
datid disease of, 786; hj’pertrophy of, 
655 ; laceration of, 141 , ligature of, 654 ; 
regeneration of, 655 ; resection of, 654 ; 
supernumerary, 290 ; surgery of, 653, 654 j 
sntnre of, 652 ; wounds of, 652 
“ Living angel,” 844 
“Liiing skeletons,” 363 
Lizard in the nose, 664 ; swallowed, 637 
Lloyd on auml anomaly, 261 ; on laminec- 
tomy, 661 

Lo.akcs, Wybrand, 339 
Lobstcin on iutussnsception, 643 
Locke on horns, 226 
Lockier, .Toseph, 416 

Locomotive (toy) in the subglottic cavity, 
614 

Lodge on mercuric chlorid, 504 
Logan on lieniibypertropbj’, 350 
Loin on maternal impressions, 85 
Lombard on pregnancy with unmptured 
liynicn, 42 


Lombroso on hirsuties, 231 ; on mici-o- 
cephaly’, 247 

Lomer on fetal measles, 91 
London plague, 895 

Longevity, 365 ; in active military’ service, 
379 ; activity' in, 371 ; in actors, 377 ; 
among the ancients, 369 ; in a deaf mute, 
377 ; diet in, 379 ; in dw’arfs, 339 ; efl'ect 
of cinss-iiiflncnce, occupation, etc., on, 
367 ; generative ability compatible witli, 
376 ; among the Greeks, 370 ; heredity’ in, 
379 ; in hermits and ecclesiastics, 370 ; 
among Indians, 376 ; influence of mental 
cnltiire in, 371 ; inflncncc of person.al 
habits, 372; influence of stininlants, 377 ; 
in Ireland, 378 ; among the Jews, 369 ; 
in physicians, 380 ; possession of facnltics 
in, 377 ; recent instances of, 382 ; re- 
markable instances of, 373 ; nniong the 
Homans, 370 ; in rulers, 372 ; statistics 
of, 365, 366, 367 

Longhi on sloughing of the vagina, 691 
Longmore on tmnsfixion of the chest, 611 
Longworth on inversion of the diaphragm, 
286 

Lopez on precocious boys, 345 
Lordosis, 281 

Loieta on abdominal aneurysm, 659 
Loring on gnasliot wound of the abdomen, 
651 

Lorry on canities, 238 
Lospiclileriis on retention of ectopic fetus, 
63 

Lonis and Louise, 181 
Louis on birth by the rectum, 121 
Louise, L , 192 
Lousbkin, 331 
Lousier on poly’mnzia, 302 
Lovort on enucleation of the eye in preg- 
nancy’, 105 

Lowe on iiyury’ to the lens, 633 
Lozes on honis, 224 ; on unconscious preg- 
nancy’, 73 

Luce on injury during pregnancy', 100 
Ludwig on canities, 238 
Lnmhricoides, 819 ; in the uterus, 111 
Luinhy’ on twin birth, 143 
Lundie on inotracted pregnancy, 71 
Lungs, anomalies of, 285 ; injuries of, 606 ; 
rupture of, without fracture of a rib, 608 ; 
spontaneous rupture of, 609 ; surgery’ of, 
60S ; traiisflxioii of, 610 
“Liiriine,” 513 

Lusk on delivery’ of ectopic fetns. 64 ; on 
tumor in the pregnant uterus, 106 
Lust-murder, 410 
Lycostbencs on monsters, 162—164 
Lyford on hypertrophy of the tongue, 567 
Lymphedema, 705 
Lyssophobia, 879 


M. 

Maas on painless births, 113 
Macann on poly’orchids, .320 
Macaulay on tetauns neonatorum, 817 
McCallum on iWnblo monster, 186 
M’Clellnn on fracture of tbe penis, 679 
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MacCleUan on ossification of tbo penis 31G 
McCleUan on penetration of the nreter' 670 
McClintock on fear of cliild-birtli, 5-i5 • on 
fetal thcrapcntics, 02 ; on litliotomy dur- 
ing pregnancy, lOG 

MacCorniac on basal fractnre, 539 ; on 
Iiemopliilia, 816 

^IcCosh on recovery after multiple injuries, 


McCreeiy on tartar emetic, 500 
JlacDonald on liglituin-i-stroke, 725 
3IeDo\valI on scalp-development, 218 
McElinail on anomalous position of the tes- 
ticle, 322 

JlcElroy on polydi])sia, -105 
McGee on coiubiiicd gestation, 55 
^^j^cGillibraj' on ceremonial orariotoiny, 
755 


McGill iciidd 3 " on ovarian oj’st, 783; on 
snperiininerary maniina, 301 
MacGowan on “ wild-boj-s,” 448 
McGrath, Cornelius, 330 
McGkiw on vicarious menstruation, 2G 
Macgregor on vesiail calculi, 790 
Macgrigor on shark-bite, 721 
McGiiire on wound of the bladder, 675 
Machiuerj', recovery after ininries fiom, 
G99 

McIntyre on fetus in fetn, 201 ; on uterine 
tumora, 780 

JIacka.y on ninternal impression, 85 
BIcKee on wound of the liver, 653 
Mackenzie on arsenic, 500 ; on lieiuophilia, 
816 ; on hyperthenny, 421 ; on idiosyn- 
crasy' to eggs, 4,90 ; on polydipsia, 404 ; 
on protracted pregnancy, 71 ; on web of 
the vocal bands, 257 

McKeown on late restoration of sight, 535 
Mackey on long retention of pessiirics, 694 
Maekiiilay' on pregnancy' with unrnptured 
hymen, 42 

Mackuus on birth in membranes, 123 
Maclaud on gros-uez, 769 
MacLauren on fish in the pharynx, 568 
McLean on amputation during pregnancy, 
105 ; on antepartum cry'ing, 12S_ 

MacLean on avulsion of the arm, 591 
MacLoaghlin on fasting, 420 
AIcMillau on wound of the liver, 653 
Mncnab on diaphragmatic hernia, 286 
MacNab on hy’pertliermy, 422 
Macual on arsenic, 500 

McNaughton on fasting, 418 ; on obesity, , 


353 

Mellntt on ovariotomy in age, /07 
Macplierson on wounds of the liver, uoJ 
Macroeepbaly', 248 
Macroglossia, 5G7 
Macrostoma, congenital, 253 
Madden on avulsion of the testicles, 686 ; 
on fissure of the sternum. 2S3 ; on foreign 
body in the intestines, 641 ; on pseudo- 
cy'esis, 77 

Jladdox on belladonna, 501 

liladigau on self-performed Cesare.'vn section, 


132 


Magaibaes on elephantiasis of the scalp, 793 
Ma^ots in the ear, 539 ; in the nose, 564 ; 
in the uterus. Ill 


Jlagitot on iniciocephaly, 248 
Magnetism, Immau, 429 
Magriuler on discharge of fetal bones, 53 
Mahomed on liy])ertliermy', 423 
Maisoinieiive on pregnancy with imperfor- 
ate hy'mcn, 42 ; on short pregnancy, 65 
Major on foreign body in the nose, 565 ; on 
tongiie-swalJowiiig, 565 
Ahijor terata, 161 
Malacanic on anenceplialy, 246 
Malaria m the fetus, 91 ; splenectomy in, 
657 

Maldeiiieure, fiunily of, 154 
de Maldiguy', Clever, 70S 
Mamma, abdominal, 301 ; adenoma of, 759 ; 
anomalies of, 297 ; axillary, 301 : diffuse 
hypertrophy' of, 759 ; erratica, 302 : on 
the thigh, 301 
" Man-boys,” 343 
“ Man-mothers, ” 202 

Maudelsliof on precocious menstruation, 31 
von Maudclslo on precocious pregnancy, 35 
Alane on a woman’s back, 233 
3Iaiigi.ag,illi on siipermimemry' ovary, 310 
^lanifold on bifurcated epiglottis, 256 
Manley on rupture of the thoracic duct, 659 
Mann on lithotomy during pregnancy, 105, 
106 ; on operations during pregnancy, 103 
Mauziui on high falls, 703 
Marc on a hermaphrodite, 212 
Marcayci on a bean in the bronchus, 614 
MarcliAl de Calvi on foreign bodies in the 
ear, 541 

Marey on albinism, 221 
jMnrie on chiromegaly’, 805 
Marie-AdMe, 173 
Marie-Dorotli^e, 212 

Mnrie-Louise and IIortense-Honorine, 183 
"Market Harborongh liisting girl,” 419 
Marks on cardiac injury, 622 
Marksmen, 452 

Jlaroldus on abortion by the month, 52 
Marriages, earl.v, in India, 18, 37 ; miiltiple, 
159; statistics of, J46 
Marsa on fecundity ni the old, 38 
Maisden on aurminloiis urination, 38 1 
Mareli on delivery by cow-horn, 134 
Marshall on anomalous position of the testi- 
cle, 322 ; on rupture oftlie femoral artery', 

594 

JIarte.in on protracted pregnancy, 6!) 

Martial on infibnlation. 752 
Martin on ichthyosis, 824 ; on injuries dur- 
ing coitus, 692 ; on longevity, 374 : on 
protracted pregnancy, 71 : on skiu-graff- 
ing, 730 ; on supermnucraiy raaniina, 301 
Martineaii on ovarian cysts, 7S2 
Slartincz, 424 
Jfartynon halimia, 403 
Slarvand on wounds of the kidney, 607 
Marville on somnamlmlisiii, 864 
aiarx on delayed luenstruatiou, 34 
Mascha on cannibalism, 411 
lilasocliisin, 480 

lilasou on bulimia. 403 ; on foreign body* in 
the intestine, 641; on supeniuiueinry 
digits, 275 ; on tartar emetic, 500 
IVIassie on wound of the liver, 653 
Masters on intestinal coalition, 283 
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Martin on canliac injaiy, C22 ; on foreign 
iKxly in tlic Iirain, oUl ; on nintcmal iin> 
I»rt— •lull, tj 

M.i-<tiirlKitioii, infantile, 3].>; iiifibnlation 
to jirtAciil, T.'il 

JInt. 1 ' on tiiiiior of tlie parotid, 7C3 
M.-itclu-^ in tlu* rcetiini, tJlS 
Mateni.al lmpn'^■•lon-, ril 
Matliic-on on ileliM-ry- of eetopic fetns, 54 
Matthieii'. on po-tiiiorteni delivery, 125 
Muttii\6.-cn<> on eoiling of tbc fuiiis, 93 
Maiiriee on niiniiialy ot the jatv, 2-'i2 
.MaiinceaiionalNirtioii, llu ; on e.\tniatcrine 
pregiiaiict , .Vi , on fetal variola, 9U ; on 
|x>-tiiiorteiii Ce.«:arcan section, 135 ; on 
^iilierfet.ition, 17 

M.mry and Duller on syphilis from tattoo- 
ing. 7.‘»1 

Mautivui on croton nil, ."Ul 
.II.imH,!. anomalies of, 2-71 
.M.iviiiiilian. Ihiipcror, 325, •iti4 
Ma.\.<^uii on comhincil fetation, .77 
Ma.vnell on injiiri to the iin<sc, 5(i2 
May on o\arintoin,v iltiriiig iiregiiaucj", 104 
Mater on ]Kistiii<irieiii hirtli, 120 
MatgiUT on ali'ciu’c of the digits, 271 ; on 
preeoi'iniis pregnancy, 3<! 

M.i\ ham on fecumUtv iii tlie old, 30 
•M.iyo on transplantation of the ureter, fiCO 
Ma\o-Siiiith on marriage, 115: on modem 
mortality from infections di-eascs, 913; 
on miiltijde liirths, 1 17 ; on prolificitv, 

1 r. 

M.i/inus on .aiitep irtiiiii crying, 123 
Mc.id on male mcii-trn.ition. 2S 
Mi.'dnttson huge tni.ints, 3I‘* 

.Mc.irs on t'oiKeptioii alter otariotomy, 40 
Mia-e on hee ••tings. 71 1 
Minsles III the h tils, 91 
Mickel on siipt riiimioRiiy digit.*, 275; on 
triple iiioiisicrs. 107 

Midniiio, aetioii of, on the fetus in titcro, 

92 

Meek on pngnancy with uiiTiipturcd hy- 
men, t2 

tan Mcek'n-n on hmiii injury. .7.75; on 
derinalidjsiv, gn 
Mil ri-s on ineri'iirie ililorid, .79 J 
Megriisilon iuMgenitn. 2'’'* 

Meg'iliKi-ph.ili . '95 

Mehli's on gt iieeoniaxi.i. 397 ; on male ’ 
ineiistrii.itKin. 27 . on hite dentition, lac- 
t.ition. and nt< iistrii.ition. 32 * 

.7IeilHi]niii' on tii-ariniis meH'triiatioii, 21 
Meig- on protrailisl pngiMiny. 79; on re- 
t« ritioii of li til'. 01 . on tunis home hy a 
chihl-iiiothi r. 

Miisneroii \ie:iriniis nil iistriiatioii. 18 
Mekiln on birth tn the nctiiin. 121 
Ml I inisni, •222 
Mehi'lil.i. ••1.7 

Melln It mill "9 ' irdiae iiiitiry, 0-23 
M* nilinim s. nh-< me of ti tal. 199 ; anom- 
alii- of ft t d. 197. I nelii-iiig ft |||., nil- 
riipTiirid. 122 ; i vpiiNioii of ft lal. I9-’ ; 
preontniT protni'inii of ft t.il. 197 
Miinori. li.ats of, j:'i’i ; |i>s‘iilinr lo— of. 

— 0 

Miiianl on laitatiori m infant-. 1K(2 


Mendenhall on brain-injar}-, 554 
Mcncsclon, 410 
Mcuit're's disease, 801 
Meningitis from foreign body in tlic brain, 
540 

Mcniugoeclc, 251 
Menopause, delayed, 32 
Mensen. Eniest. 490 

Menstruation. 17 ; anomalies of, IB ; black, 
27 ; from the bladder, 29 ; from the 
breaet.s, 19 ; alter death, 27 ; from the 
cars, 21 ; from the c.\treinitic.<:, 25 ; from 
the eyes, 23 ; liy liciiiateiiicsis, 27 ; l.ate 
cstabiishiiiciit oij 33 ; from the male ure- 
thra, 27 ; migmtoiy, 27 : from the inontli, 

24 ; from old ulcers, n'Oiiiids, or cicatrices, 

25 ; after ovariotomy, 29 ; precocious, 29 ; 
during pregnancy and lactation, 28; 
protiactcd, 32 ; from the rectum, 29 ; 
after removal of the uterus and ovaries, 
29 ; from the skin, 18 ; siniiilatiiig stig- 
mata, 25 ; superstitions relative to, 17 ; 
suppression of, 27 ; Irom the urinary 
tnict, 29 ; vicarions and compensatory, 
IK 

Mental and nervons diseases, anomalous, 
832 

Mentzelius on triple dentition, 2-13 
Mcnzic on protracted pregnancy, 71 
Mcrcnrialis on imperforated anus, 289 ; on 
protracted pregnancy, 70 
Mercury, tolerance of, and itliosyncrasv to, 
504 

Merensky on Hotteiilot females, 307 
Mcrinar on repc.ated Cesare.an section, 130 
Mcriatli, 420 
Mcrlet on alopecia, 241 
Mcrrinian on multiple births, 154 ; on un- 
coiiscions jirognancy. 73 
M^ry on auencephaly, 3 IB 
Merycism, 8B2 

Mcschcilc on mitoinntism, 888 ; on foreign 
liodics in the uterus, 995 
Mesnet on antomatism, 887 ; on somuam- 
huUsm, 8(55 

Meyer on abortion, 110 ; on aiiilston of tlie 
linger, .790 ; on precocious pregnancy, 35 ; 
on niptnrc of the heart, 92.7 ; stnti.stics 
of protracted nicnstriiation, 32 
** Jlcxiean ivild-hny,” 21** 

MezcRiy on stigmat.'i. 388 
Miliclli on kcr:itodcrmi:i. 82.7 
Michaclis on multiple Cesarean section, 131 
Michel on telcgony, P-* 

Michclson on mottled hair. 239 
Mickle on uiiil.atcral stealing, 3-7 
Micklnclio-Miicl.ay on ceremonial ovariot- 
omy, 7.75 

MicnMi'phnly, 217 ; artificial, 218 
Mirrom:iri:i.*29=5 
Microstoma, 2.73 
Middleton. .Tohii. 330 

Middleton on retention of c-i^lopic fetus, 03 ; 
on siiaki-bitc, 717 

Milk, colored. 391 *. nicla-tasi- of, 391 ; 

anomalies of flic -ixTitioii of, 39] 

Miller on Iiiiiii.iii tail-, 279 
“ Millie-Cliristine.’* 17!l 
“Millie Jo-tphine,’’ 3.75 
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5rillin"ton on avorsiniis, 6?0 
Milk on injury to tlic ppiniil cord, GGl 
Milne on heniiliyj)ertro])liv. 351 
Milner on injury iluriiifi pro-'inmcy, 101 
jlinccr on gunshot Avound of the nbdonten, 
t551 

. Elinor on fetus in fetn, t202 
Minna and Martha Finlcv, ie3 
Minor terata. 213 

Miiiot on horns, ’i-lo ; on liydroccplialy, 
250; on inipalcnienf. til!) 
ilirabeau on triplets. Mrt 
^limiiduhe, l-'nineiseus I’iens, on nuiltiplc 
birth, 153, 151 
Miryachit, S.~ir, 

Misecllaneons surgical anoninlics, COT 
Mitchell on anosmia, 675; ou NeAvport 
(wins, HiS 

Mitchell, IVeir, on double consciousness, 
o93 ; on male nausea of pregnancy, 7!) ; 
odor of nervous diseases, Kill ; on perver- 
sion of the taotih- sense, H75 ; on pro- 
tracted sleep, F(i!l : on pseuiloeycsis, 73 
Mitra on asciiridcs, S2(i 
^lltteliauscr on large infant, 318 
Slotlitt on quintuplct.s, 150 
“Moi Hoy,” 270 

^loldcnhauer on luxation of the penis, 031 
Jlole, hairy, 232 

Molinetti on multiple meters, 201 
Molinicr on foreign body in the nose, GGS 
M<ilitor on procoeions pregnanej*, 35 
Moll on nutoinntisin, ; on hypnotism, 
671 


Molodcnkow on horic acid, 497 
Money .su-jillowcd, (!!W 
^lonin on hniiian odors, 399 
Monophobia, 679 
iMonorchids, 319 

Monsters, Itil ; ancient explanation of, ICI ; 
artitiiaal jnndnctioii of. ICC, I IP, 737 ; de- 
livered by Cesarean section, 129 ; double 
1C7 ; triple, 1C7 

Moiitagn, Ija(i.v, on iiiocnlatioii, 905 
Sloiitarc and ]fc.ves on parasitic leratn, 192 
Montegre on lactation in the aged. :ii)3 
Jlonlgomcry on birth during sleep. 111 ; 
intnuitcrinc aiiipiitation, 91 ; on iscliio- 
jxigiis, 1S2 ; on preniatiiic rupture of fetal 
incinhraucs, 106 ; on presentiment of 
death, 639 ; on twins borne by a child- 
mother, 38 ; on twins home bej-oud the 


menopause, -10 
Srooii-blindnass,” 537 _ 

Moore on aboi’tion, 111 ; on hiccough, 81- ; 
on nasal sarcoma, 777 ; on preinaturo 
fetus, fifj ; on priapism, 683 
Moore, Oscar, -Ml) 

Moorchead on accident to the eye, 533 
Afoosman on constipation, 791 
Moraiid on canliac injury, 617 ; on dropsy, 
780 ; on foreign bodies in the bladder, 
676 ; on ovarian cyst, 782 
^fordake, Edward, 163 
idordie on recto-vaginal septa, 30o 
jMoroan de la Sartbe on hair-giontli, -~o 
Moreau on monsters, 187 ; on parasitic ter- 

ittii, 101 . 

Jlorgagni on fatal sneezing, 814 


Morgan on gjmecomazia, 390 ; on injury to 
the penis, 680 ; ou inacrostonia, 253 
Morisani ou birtli by the rectuin, 121 ; on 
symphysiotomy, 141 
Morison ou white spots ou the nails, 847 
Moritz on postmortem birth, 127 
Moritz, Miss M., 343 

Jlorlaml ou ascnrirlcs, 820 ; on injniy' dur- 
ing pregnancy, 99 
Morphea, 826 

Morris ou rupture of the bladder, 670 ; on 
tongue sucking, 565 ; on miiversal denna- 
titis, 851 

Morrison on nitric acid in the ear, 540 
“la Jlortalcgii,” 892 
Mortar-pestle in the rectum, 646 
Mortimer on bulimia, 403 ; on double 
tongue, 255 

jllurtnii on brain-injury, 557 ; on leg-injurj*, 
593 

Moseati ou spontaneous Imiiian combustion, 
427 

Slosclev on self-performed Cesaicau section, 
132 

Closes on vicarious menstruation, 25 
Mottc on knots in the funis, 109 
Jlmiiiscy on retention of ectojiie fetus, 63 
^fourouvnl on imconscioiis pregnane^', 73 
Jlourray on erocodile-bitc, 722 
Month, anomalies of the, 253 ; atresia of 
tlic, 254 ; mciistrnation from the, 25 
Movements, fetal, 64 ; in psendocj’esis, 73 
Moxlmy on sujiermimerary auricles, 203 
Miihlig on cardiac injury, 021 
Mnirhcnd on thoracic defects, 284 
Mnllicron on idios.vncrnsy to drugs, 497 
Muller on arrow-wounds, 712 ; on multiple 
amputations, 597 ; ou protracted sleep, 
808 

Miiller, Rosine-Margnerite, 229 
Multiple liirths, 147 , in the aged, 40 ; 

repetition of, 154 ; over six, 152 
Mund6 on Cesarean section with twins, 129 ; 
on vulvar operation during pregnancy, 

103 

liinni'o on aural anomalies, 261 
Munster, Christopher, 329 
Jlnrfee on retention of ectopic fetus, 63 
Slurillo on precocious pregnanc.v, 37 
Murphy on absence of the penis, 314 
Jlnrray on double hand, 271 
Mnrsick on small infant, 348 
liinrsinua ou hvdroccle, 689 ; on tapeworm, 

819 

ilnsaais on anomalons nails, 242 
Mnscle-transplantntioii, 728 
Mnsculo-spiral nerve, plexiform neuroma 
of, 771 

Music, idiosyncrasy to, 485; therapeutic 
value of, 485 

Slnsser on anomalous stomach, 287 
Mnssey on aural anoiiial 5 ', 261 ; on avulsion 
of tile arm, 591 

Mutilations, cosmetic, 746 j religions and 
ceremonial, 743 ; self-performed, 731 
Xriizentlialer on unconscious pregnanc.v, 73 
M.va on megacolou congeuito, 288 
Mycosis fnngoides, 850 
Mj'oina of the nterus. 781 
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Iil;i rllp on liypcndrads, 387 
il.'kKipholHa, (I7tl 
kijrzcdcmi, 807 

N. 

NacRclo on ituui}' ilnring prcfcnanc}’, ; 

on itrocucHKiR innistrnatiim, 30 

Ks^aa]•lk»ns‘i:u 

Nasi in (lie lirondiiiR, 01-1 ; annllonnl, RSS 
Kaila, anomalies of lUe, 211 ; rciitodwsUon 
of (lie, (M), nliilon|mhoii the, HI? 
KunlivoU oil rnuUiplc thirtum, ?02 
Nnpiior on nmimlatioii dnnnt^isngnnnmr, 
lor. 

NaiF*, ftcrliniou of (lie, 2.'KI 
Kami Mrcomn, 777 
Naunuum on ]M>atmariein liirtli, 120 
Kaiwn of iin^uuu 7 in tlio nmle, 70 
Kebd on anownlnua iiicten, 2111 
KelniipiT on iiitniiilcnne aniputntioin. OG 
NccL, litvkcii and dulocatcu, fiTH , iiynnca 
of (lie, r>7-l . transUdoii of tbc, £7.1 
Nprroiitinliifl, H7I) 

Ncdlmm on iiilcstiiul rpspctian, 013 
Nccdlu m the hlnddcr, 670 ; full on a, cans- 
inK dentil, 027 
“Ncesllc-pris," TIfi 
Ncinnn on hmin iignij, £10 
Ndntoii on nlscnre of llw penis, 31-1 i on 
lusntion oi the poniii, G*)! 

Noinnichon loDooMt}', 37S 
Ncol>1n<nl^ 7£9 
NiiiliroUlbnldinj, GOS 
Ne))>iioirliapli}’, (HIH 
Nc]iIiMtflmi in pntpinne}', 101 
ServeironhiS. 72» 

Korioua dmase^, nnomalnit*, 633 
Hotter on fetal |>tieninonui, 01 
Neiilnuer on tnnio njmiilin:, 300 
NedlmfininnoiiiulMis nnlHSll 
Ncnsolianer on itynr}' duriDR presiuiu^, 
102 ; on mpemiunenty nipples, 302 
Ncnro'flhromn, 770 
Nonroma cutis dotonmim, 030 
Nenromato, 770 ; iilezifonii, 770 
Nendiorn, lieiiinrrlginic diwava of (lie, 810 
Newell ai ahinulinldiui!, 833 
Ncningiton on piciDiitnro twins, 00 
Nowlhi on miismetatmi, 46 
Kewnmn on knots in tlio iimliillcal coni, 
109 

Kovmlam on aliortion In tnin pre^niicy, 
tl 

'‘Newport Tunis,” 108 
Keyronis on nioperta, 211 
Niniol«oii on inaianits in tlw cor, £01 
Nicod on nniinitiilion dunOK prcgimncj, 
103 

Nicollson fntestiDul iitiniy, 013 
Nicfltin-poismiini:, £11 
NiKlil-hlindiiess. £30 
Nisbt usion, £30 
Nicntics. 812 

Niles on Imbonle plague, 890 
Nine children ntn birth, I£3 
ihpjile, ATuision (tf, TJfl ; defldcnt, 303 ; 
mipcmiirocmr}’, 303 

Nitric add In (ho car, £10 ; (oleiancoof) 400 


Nitrsrti on triple dciilltion, 313 
Nivlwm on he(*.stiiic, 714 
Noble on Rinliae liynn , (llO 
Noble on llie fttnis 109 
*' Nol|.inp-lnnBOTe,'' 778 
NorriH nil Biindwi wound of (lie penis, 081 
Nose, uiionudies of, 2.*i2 5 conpenital diiision 
of, 2.12; deOinnit.i of, .11)3; double, £(n; 
fordgn Imlies in, £03 ; ii^nilrs In, £l{| ; 
larvic in, 822 ; nMiliitinu ol a suiemi, 
£IR; tooth in, 221 
Nose>iiinkiliB, £01 
Nostal|^670 
Kotin on niiosinia, 871 
Si^ca on laims, 22 . 1 ; on fon^ hoily in the 
Tcnmfnnii appcndit, 013 
Niimn Nat on yami, 810 
Nmincly on ninision of a fliiper, £‘9 ; ou 
eongcnil.iI ocular nmlliirmittinns, 201 ; on 
isdiiirin, 793 
Nyctnlnpin, .l!t 8 

Nymiihie, abveiiec oi; iUKl ; enlnrBcil, ttOQ ; 


Riry, 307 ; tuple, 30(1 


Nyinpholoniy, 


0 . 

Oakinnn on pre;smncynitb hymen iiitcg* 
mm, 42 

OliemiPHir on atenial Assure, 3^1 
OlicrteumT on obsence of the sugliiu, 303 
OlH'sit)', :iS2; in diildliooil, .1.12; Kcneml 
leiiiarks on, 3.1.1; liensiitnry, 3.KI; n>> 
markable itislniiees of) 3.111; ulinulntlon 
oi) 300 ; tl^nM irnliim in, 3.10 ; treat* 
inenlot;3.10 
Olisldricatieiunlics, 113 
O’Cnnnell on tnltniiiij;. 7£0 
O’Connor on uinliae iiiiur,i, 021, 023 
Odors nssiHatnl nitli iiennus diMinlem, 
‘Hio ; eadntei^ duriiiK life, 409 ; mns 
lug nlxirtinu, 110; euusii^: lova of 
anicll, 67£; of reitnin im*^ 399; of 
diseases. 4(11 ; of ]KK]iilnK 401 ; biiiiian, 
3'li ; iiilliipiirc of (be eiiiolions on. lUHl ; 
idmsynpmsy to, 4f4;)miiSHhinl, 398; of 
Ike iiisiiie, IO0;Kwnal inlincm'e of, 401 
OeilmanonnlinitKin, 110 
Ogle on aliseiire ol tlio nmlu, 2.10; on 
niHisinin, 67 1, K7.1 ; on aplwdn 0 iiin moke* 
bite. 87 1 ; on longei ity, 300 ; an a Ntiek 
III tlio icctuni, <117 

O'lfani on iniuiy to the animil coni, 0(11 
Olunniin.])iiniesiin on ainlmiu, 830 (Fig.) ; 

on uo^^mnMng, £01 
OLc on iseliuiln, 793 
Olfaetniy lolics, nlisenn of, 310, 403 
Uluton twin picgnainy nftcr oiarioloiny, 
4.1 

OliiTronnceidentnlcxtmdkKiof tlio lens, 
£.13 

Ollsner on dipliallir monster, 10.1 
Olnialead on lightning ulroke, 720 
O'Ndll on licmiaplinidilinn, 211 ; on iiim* 
tin*poisoning ; on a pot on tlie heiul, CS7 
Oporatbms on eoiijoiiinl twiiis, 172 , during 
pregnancy, KB ; reiicaled, 707 ; scIf-lHt* 
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fbmed, 131, 708, 732 ; ou the young and 
old, 706 " 

Opinm, tolerance of, and untoward action 
of, 505 

Opinm-eating, 506 
Opport on fetomancy, 214 
Orbit, epithelioma of, 772 ; foreign bodies 
in, 531 ; gunshot injuries of, 529 ; inin- 
ries of, 528 > > J 

Ord on anomaly of tlie Mullerian ducts, 
295 ; on mj'xedema, 807 
Orissa Sisters, 171 
Orloff, 603 
Orman, James, 724 

Onnan 9 ey on anomalous growth of nails, 
o88 

Oniierod on bj-pertberiuj', 422 
Orton on telegony, 89 
Orwin on self-mutilation, 734 
Osiauder ou autepartuiu crj’ing, 128 ; on 
birth during sleep, 114; ou protracted 
pregnancj*, 69 ; on venesection, 709 
Osier on anorexia nervosa, 414 ; on dilata- 
tion of the colon, 287 j on filana saugui- 
nis hominis, 820 ; on hemophilia, 815 ; 
on hypertrophy of the heart, 626 ; on spo- 
radic cretinism, 806 ; on tnbercnlosis, 
913 ; on yellow fever, 910 
Ossicles, nnonialons, 263 
“Ossified man,” 787 
Osteitis dcfonuans, 603 
Osteoartliroijatliy, pnenmonic, 805 
Osteomalacia, 600 
Osteosawoma, 772 
Ostmann on postmortem birth, 127 
Oswald on wolt-children, 445 
Otis ou arrow-wounds, 710 ; on rupture of 
the lung, 609 

Otte on ovarian hernia, 310 
Otto on enlarged clitoris, 308 
Ottolengni on teeth-replantation, 728 
Ondet on edentula, 244 
Ovariotomy in aged women, 707 ; cere- 
monial, 755 ; in children, 79, 706 ; dur- 
ing pregnancy, 104 ; menstruation after, 
26 

Ovary, absence of the, 309 ; cysts of the, 
782 ; hernia of the, 310 ; separation of 
the, 689 ; snpernnmei-avy, 310 
Overton on idiosyncrasy to wheat flour, 
492 ; on spontaneous human combustion, 
427 

Owen on longevity, 366 ; on maternal im- 
pression, 84 

Owens on ovariotomy in old age, 707 
Oxalic acid, tolerance of, 499 


P. 

Packard on centipede in the nostril, 564 ; 
on combined fetation, 57 ; on foreign 
bodj*^ in the appendix, 642 
Paddock on quintuplets, 150 
Paget on colored saliva, 383 ; on lightning- 
stroke, 723 ; on osteitis deformans, 603 ; 
on teeth in the larynx, 582 ; on vicanons 
menstruation, 24 


I PaiOj^ births without, 113 ; endurance of, 
4<5 ; morbid desire for, 480 ; sexual 
enjoyment from, 480 ; relation of shock 
to, 480 ; supersensitiveiiess to. 480 
Palate, anomalies of the, 256 ; artificial, 256 
Palfrcj’ on biith during sleep, 114 
Palmer on pregnancy with unruptured 
hymen, 42 
Palmus, 855 

Panio, Gomez, ou prolonged lactation, 394 
Pimcoast on horns, 226 ; on Millie-Christiiie. 
179 

Pancreas, anomalies of the, 291 
Pantophobia, 880 

Paracelsus on the dancing mania, 854, 855 
Paramyoclonus multiplex, 859 
Paraplegia, delivery during, 116 
Parasites, human, 818 
Parasitic terata, 189 

Pare ou an armless man, 265 ; ou cardiac 
injury, 617 ; on cranial fractures, 559 ; 
on a dog-boy, 162 ; on double hcrmapli- 
rodities, 165 ; on false tongue, 5GG ; on 
hermaphroditism, 206 ; on iscliiopngi, 
181 ; on knife-swallowing, 635 ; on a 
legless boy, 266; on maternal impres- 
sions, 82 ; on a monster, 164 ; on multi- 
ple birth, 154 ; on parasitic terata, 190 ; 
on perverted appetites in pregnancy, 80 ; 
on prolificity, 146 ; on (inintuplcts, 150 ; 
on snpermimerary limbs, 270 ; ou teratol- 
ogy, 164 ; on a three-headed sheep, 166; 
ou vicarious menstruation, 2U ; on worms 
in a fetns, 112 
Pareira on arsenic, 500 
Park on hypertrophy of the digits, 276 ; on 
rupture of the sciatic nerve, 592 
Parker on foreign body in the nose, 564 ; on 
liiccongli, 813 ; on nose-making, 562 
Paiosmia, 875 
Parr, Thomas, 373 
Parra vini on Cesarean section, ISO 
Parrot on vicarious raenstrnation, 18, 19 ; 
on high falls, 704 

Parry on protracted menstruation, 32 ; on a 
viable ectopic fetns, 57 
Parslej', idiosj’ucrasy to, 491 
Parsons on pregnancy after ovariotomy, 40 ; 

oil superfetaHon, 48 
Parsons, Walter, 329 

Partridge on cryptorchids. 321 ; on elephan- 
tiasis of the scrotum, 801 : on gaiigrcue 
of the penis, 682 ; on rupture of tlie tri- 
cejis tendon, 593 

Parturition, difficulties of, 113 ; painless, 
113 ; rapid, 116 

Parvin on maternal impressions, 84 ; on a 
“turtle niau,” 267; on vialde ectopic 
fetns, 57 ; ou vicarious nieustrnation, 27 
Paschal on jirotractcd pregnancy, 70 
Pastorello on defect of the skin, 217 
Pastrana, Julia, 229 
Paternal impressions, 85 
Paternitj-, possibilities of, 157 ^ 

Paterson on hernia of the stomach, 2?< 
Patterson ou anomalies of the gall-bladder, 

200 ; on self-performed openitions, 709 
Patzki on womid of the liver, 634 
Pauli on aniazia, 297 
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raxilHiii on anomalous nrine, 383 ; on in- 
fantile beard, i223 ; on vicarious menstrua- 
tion, S-l. 27 

Pavy on lissure of tlic stemuiii, 2S2 
Payne on aiioiiialous vaginal opening, 306 ; 

(ill delivery by the rcetnin, 120 
Pea sprouting in the nose, n64 
Peabody Oil arrow-wouiul, 712 
Ptan on splenectomy, 657 
Pearl-divers, ol5 

Pears on absence of the ovaries, 309 
Pearse on foreign body in the vagina, 694 
Pearson on child-bearing after the meno- 
pause, 29 

Pechlin on painla«s births, 113 ; on venesec- 
tion, 709 ; on vicarious menstruation, 25 
Peck on delivery of ectopic letus, 53 
Pedestrians. 458 ; long-distance, 459 
de Pedro, Martin, on triple monster, 167 
Peebles on ischuria, 793 
Peenash, 822 

Peeples on precocious menstruation, 30 
Pelargiis on abortion, 110 
Pelvic oigans, accidental extraction of the, 
139 

Pelvis, foreign body in the, 678 
Penada on infantile menstrnntiou, 29 
Poney on iiifibulatiou, 753 
Penis, absence of, 314 ; amputation of, 680 ; 
self-performed, 732 ; artificial, 318 ; avul- 
sion of, 680, 086 ; bitten off. 080 ; double, 
194 ; Iraeturc of, 079 ; gangrene of, 082 ; 
ginisliot wound of, 681 ; injuries to, 679, 
080; large. 310 ; long-continued erection 
of, 093 ; luxation of, 081 ; ossification of, 
310 ; regenetation of, 082 ; retraction of, 
091 , rudimentary, 314 , torsion of, 316 ; 
palmc, 316 

Pcnro-c on nnoinalics of the ureter, 294 ; on 
excision of the ureter, 609 
" Pepin,” 203 

Pepper on orbital inji^’ty, 529 
Pepys on the black death, 896 
Percy on depraved appetite, 411 ; on ossi- 
fied men, 787 ; on dcforiiiity of the penis, 
41; on polymazia, 300; on vitality of 
spermatozoa, 40 

Percy and I.aurent on ineiycism, 802 ; on 
nostalgia, 870 

Perfect on delayed menstruntion, 33 

Pericardiiini, injury to the, 023 

Peri esophagitis from foreign bodies, 571 

Perineum, birth tlirongli tlie, 121 

Peritonitis in tlie thorax, 013 

Perrin on foreign bodies in tlio glottis, 583 ; 

on injury to the bladder, 072 
Per-hing on aemmegaly, 803 
Perspiration, atiamaloiis, 3S,j ; postmortem, 
523 

Perverted appetites, 405; in pregnant 
women, 60 

Po-ssarie-s, long retention of. 093 
IV'tonji on iiciiroiKitliic plica. 819 
Peter on foreign body in tlic brain, 501 
Petcnnaii on colored saliva, 

Peters on (jniiiin, .709 
Petersen on protracted luciistrnation, 33 
Petn'(|iiin on ".viiccoiiiazia, 395 
Petrifaction, 783 


Petritus on quintuplets, 150 
Petrone on bloody sweat, 391 
Pettigrew on the ‘‘ biped-armadillo,” 823 
Pet^' on triplets, 14S 
Pettyjohn on teeth-replantation, 728 
Feucb oil polymazia, 299 
Pfiiu on twin birth, 142 
Pliares on multiple fraetiiies, 700 
Pharynx, foreign bodies in the, 570 
Phenol, poisoning by, 498 
Philib on adbesions of the tongue, 255 
Philipeanx on fetus in fetu, 200 
Pliilipsou oil liyperthcnny, 422 
Philippart on precocious pregnancy, 37 
Phillips on absence of the uterus, 311; on 
heimaphroditism, 311 ; on lithotomy 
during pregnancy, 106 
Piiobopliobia, 880 
Phosphorescent anomalies, 429 
PliosphoTus, poisoning by, 508 
Piiysiciaiis, longevity among, 380 
Physiologic and functional anomalies, 383 
Pica, 412 

Pieardet on nrethral anomaly, 318 
Picat on obesity, 355 
Pick on horn of the penis, 225 
Pierce on fasting. 419 

Pign6 on delivery' by a bull-hom, 133 ; on 
double brain, 249 
Pignot on twin parturition. 142 
Pig-t.ail in the rectum, 645 
Pike on foreign bodies in the hand, 599 
Pilcher on aniazin, 297 ; on removal of the 
breast during pregnancy, 105 
Pilocaipin, uutowni-d action of, 508 
Pim on hernia, 665 

Pinanl on ectopic gestation, 68; on post- 
mortem birth, 124 
Pinart on twin biith, 142 
Pincott on twin birth, 143 
Pineal gland, calculus in the, 792 
Piuel on the effects of cold, 430 ; oil male 
meustruation, 28 

Pinkerton on avulsion of the thumb, 590 
Pins, pricks of, cansing death, 737 ; self- 
mntilutiou with, 735 ; swallowed, 736 ; 
wanderings of, in the body, 736 
Pipiiingskuld on conception after ovariot- 
omy, '46 
Pisciculture, 44 
Pityriasis nigra, 841 

Placenta, passages of drugs through the, 
98 ; previa, 108 

Plagues, 891 ; chronologic table of, 808 ; 
iu London, 895 

Plancns on supernumerary leg, 269 
Playfair on cardiac niiomnly, 209 ; on post- 
mortem Cesarean section, 130 ; on uterine 
decidua, 109 
Plenions, Ko.'sa Lee, 364 
Plexifoi 111 neuroma, 770 
Plica poloiiicn, 848 

Pliny on Cesarean section, 123 ; on fecun- 
dity in tlie old, 38 ; on giants, 324 ; on 
longevity, 377 ; on menstrual supersti- 
tions. 17 ; on quintuplets. 150 ; on .riiort 
pregnancy, 65 ; on snperfetation, 46 ; on 
twelve chiidrcii at a birth, 147 
Plocqnet on injury during pregnancy, 98 
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Plot on longcvitv, 377 ; on inatenml iin- 
pmssions, 82 

Pinlardi on moiistors. 103 
Pnciimonectoniy, (508 
PiK'innoni.'i in llio (Hiis, !>1 
Potlc on tihruiiia inollu^scuin, 7G2 
Poisoiuul arrows, 711 
Poisonings, untoward, -10(5 
Pollailon on avulsion of the linger, 580 ; on 
conception after or.iriotoiny, -la : on 
ovariotomy during pregnane\, 101: on 
orbital injury, 520 : on removal of the 
breast, dining pn'gnaney, 105 
Poland on knile-swallon'ing. (535 ; on rup- 
ture of the ureter, (5(5^ 

Pole on asearis linnhricoides. .SIS) 

Politzer on acanthosis nigricans, 841 ; on 
dermoids, 205 

Pollock on rni)tnre of tlie lung, 609 
Polydaelylism, 273 
Polydipsia, -lO-l ; in pregnancy, 60 
Pol 3 *niazia, 2flS 
Polyorchids, 320 
Polyphagia, -111, (532-642 
Poncet on coitus, 512 
Poolui' on stigmata, 389 
Pope on Icad-poisontng, 503 
Popod'on ectojiia of the testicle, 633 
Porak on placental absorption, 93 
“Potcupinc-man,” 823 
Porro on anomalous esophagus, 284 
Portal on hair on tlic tongue, 256 j on rup- 
ture of the spleen, 656 
Posey on colohoma, 260 
Pospichilli, .Tosoph, 467 
Poston inenstrnation during pregnancy, 29 ; 
on small infant, 318; on vicarious" nien- 
stniation,25 ; on wonmlofthe bladder, 672 
Postmortem anomalies, 522; births, 124; 
Cesarean section. 135 ; delivery, 123 ; 
growth of hair and nails, 523 ; menstrna- 
tioii, 27 ; movements, 522 ; sweat, 391 
Pot on the lioacl, 587 

Potovski on jiseudoacronicgaly, 805; on 
ovariotomy during pregnancy, 104 ; on 
the principal plagues, 898 
Potter on suture of the liver, 652 ; on 
wound of the diaphiugm, 61 3 
Pouch in (he larynx of criminals, 685 
Poulct on foreign bodies in the bladder, 
677 ; in the car, 541 ; in the esopliagns, 
572 ; in the i-ectum, 646 ; in the vagina, 
691 

Povall on siihmcrsion, 531 
Powell on sealp-injnry, 545 
Powers and White on excision of the larj’ux, 
584 

Pozzi on hermaphroditism, 211 
Piunkanl on polyorchism, 320 
Precocious development, 343 ; impregna- 
tion, 34 ; meiistrnatiou, 29 
Pregnancy, accidents during, 08-103 ; co- 
existence’ of, with extensive tninors of 
the uterus, 106 ; combined extrauteriiie 
and uterine, 54 ; in a double uterus, 311 ; 
extrantcriue, 50 ; imaginary, 73 ; injuries 
during, 98 ; long, 59 ; operations during, 
103; after ovariotomy, 45; short, 6o; 
micouscions, 72 


Prcismaim on odors after coitus, 399 
Premature birtlis, 65 ; burial, 519 
Prenatal auonialies, 50 
Prentiss on ergot, 503 ; on pilocaroin, 508; 

on .sudden canities, 237 
Preputial caleuli, 791 
Pi escntiment of de-ith, 889 
Preston on skiu-slieilding, 832 
Pr6ville, Adel.side, 210 
Priapism, 683 ; in leukemia, 684 ; postnior- 
tern, 523 ; theories of long-continued, 
084 

Price on rupture of the kidney, 667 
' Prichard on albinism, 221 

I Pridcaux on precocious menstruation, 31 
Primperosius on retention of ectopic fetus, 
62 

*• Princess Topaze,” 343 
Prochaska on eauuibalisni, 410 ; on vesical 
fusion, 295 
Prognathism. 252 
Progressive muscular atrophy, 859 
Prolapse of the pelvic organs, 139 ; of the 
uterus in labor, 140 

Prolilicitv, 144 ; animal, 160 ; climatic and 
racial inlluences on, 145 ; experiment in, 
158 ; by single births. 157 ; general his- 
tone observations relative to, 144; gen- 
einl law and influence of w.'ir on, 145 ; 
legal encouragement of, 146 ; old explana- 
tion of, 146 ; old records of great, 147 
Proudfoot on intrauterine fmetme, 97 
Proust on double conscionsness, 686 
Prowsc on iiupalemcut, 630 
Prowzowsky on injury' during pregnancy, 
101 

Prndden on neuromata, 770 
Pruner-Bey on the odor of negroes, 399 
Prussic acid, tolerance of. 499 
Prvor on a precocions boy, 346 
Pseudoeyesis. 73 : case of Queen Mary, 77 
Piiech on ninltiple bl?ths, 155 ; on postmor- 
tem Cesarean section, 136 
Pnlsc, suspension of tlie, 516 
Pupils, anomalous, 259 
Purcell on double uterus, 311 ; on injury 
during pregnancy, 99 
Pnrilou on chromidrosis, 385 
Purple on cardiac iiijnries, 620, 622 
Purser on double gall-bladder. 290 
Putnam on nosenceph.ah*, 246 ; on pseudo- 
eyesis, 78 

Pntrefaction.’retardatlon of, 523 
Pyc-Sniith on auenrj-sm, 779 
Pygmalion, a modem, 882 
Pygmy people, 333 
Pygopagons twins, 174 
Pyle on ainhum, 829 ; on laminectomy, 
’em ; on morphiu-poisouing, 506 ; on rnp- 
tiire of the lung, 609 
Pjdoroplasty, 644 
Pyrophobia, 8S0 

Q. 

Quadriceps tendon, rupture of, 593 
Quadruplets, 148 
Queen Warj’^, case of. 77 
Queen on hrain-injurj*, 548 
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Qiiinan on vnccinntion, 907 
Qiiinin, idiosyncrasy to, 509 
(Juiutnplets, 150 ; repeated, 150, 154 
Qiiirkc on fetal variola, 90 


R. 

Rabies, 719 
Rachitis, 001 
Radica-Docldica, 171 
Rafigi oil claustrophobia, 678 
Ragoziii on fctoniaiicy, 213 
Rams on premature rupture of the fetal 
mciubmiics, lOS 

Rake on ascarides, 820; on circumcision, 

1 

Ranisbothain on combined fetation, 35 
Ramsey on cvciitnitioii, 292 
Rainskill on iiuilatoml su eating, 337 
Randall on cardiac iiynry, G18 
Raunev on hiccough, 813 ; on ornrian cyst, 
783'' 

Rasiiail on lightning-stroke, 727 
Raiisc on precocious iiienstrnntion, 31 
Rauv-Tripier on protracted pregnancy, 71 
Raven on retraction of the penis, 681 
Rnivdnn on divarf, 341 
Raycr on accidental growth of hair, 235 ; 
on alopecia, 228 ; on canities, 236 ; on 
clcpliantiasis arabiini, 798 ; on elephanti- 
asis of the breast, 800 ; on excessive den- 
tition, 2 14 ; on hiisntics, 232 ; on human 
odor, 399 ; on long hair, 234 ; on neurosis 
of the skill, 838 ; on nigritics, 842 ; ou 
the “porcnpine-inan,” 823 
Rayinaii on nialo iiieiistnintion, 28 
Raymond and Viilpiau on sudden oaiutics, 
236 

Raynaud's disease, 836 
Reainy on cystotomy during pregnancy, 105 
Ricamier, Jladanie, 304 
Rcctiiin, liirth by the, 120 ; foreign liodies 
in the, 645 

Rcdard on skin-grafting, 729 
Reed on tniiispinntatioii of the ureter, 669 
Reiclicl and Anderson on parasitic terata, 
189 

Reid on ]irotractcd pregnancy, 70 

Reifsnyder on oiarian c\st, 783 

Rein on O[icration during pregnancy, 105; 

im ovariotomy in eliildreii, 707 
Reiss on postmorteiu birth, 125 
Reiny on profuse lactation, 394 
Renal vt^sds, .ahsoiice of tlic, 668 
Renaiildiii on sinnll penis, 314 
Rcsiukotr on protRietcd pregnancy, 71 
Reta on birth by the reetiiiii. 120* 

Retention of extraiitcriiic fetus, 62 ; of uter- 
ine fetns, 63 

Retina, lieniophilic purpura of the, 816 ; 

iiyiiries to the, from lights, .'>37 
Rciitheroii iiijniy during pn-gnanev, 98 
Revcrdiii on seiliviujnty, on skin- 

gralliiig, 731 

Revolat on eoiistipation, 79 1 
Roy on anal oiicration during pregnancy, 
105 


i\ Reyes on abortion by the inoutli, 52 
Reyssie on exophtlialmos, 527 
Rbades on unconscious preguaiicy, 73 
Rhcniuiitic nflectioii of rbe testicles, 688 
Rbiuolitli, 564 
liliiuopbynia, 561, 563 
Rbodigintis on double henuapbrodite, 165 ; 
on monster, 163, 164 ; ou precocious boys, 
344 

Rbodins ou anomalous sweat, 385 ; on lioi us, 
222 ; on vicarious iiieustriiatiou, 24 
Ribes on face injuries, 585 
Ribs, anoninlics of the, 281 
Rice, idiosynemsy to, 491 
Rice on brain injury, 550 ; ou early concep- 
tion after labor, 46 ; ou large iuihiit, 349 
Ricliard on injury during prcgiiniiey, 100 
Richards on self-iniitilntion, 733 
Richardson on anrnl nuoinaly, 261 ; on 
brain-in jnrj', 549 ; on fasting, 419 ; on 
byperidrosis, 387 ; on injury during preg- 
nancy, 98 ; on postmortem perspiration, 
522 

Ricbeborg, 340 
Richclot on mottled hair, 238 
Richter on postmortem birth, 126 ; ou vicari- 
ous menstruation, 20 
Rickets, 601 ; fetal, 602 
Ricketts on skin-grafting, 730 
Rider ou foreign bodies in the eye, 532 
Riders, 460 
Rieken on opium, 505 
Riker on auomnly of the nose, 252 
Riolan on a1)sencc of the hair, 228 ; on 
conception with the Iiymen intact, 40 ; on 
defective nyniplnc, 306 ; on bennaphro- 
ditisin, 207 
Ritta-Cliristina, 184 
RweriuB on worms in the bladder, 676 
Robb on double vagina, 305 
Robbins on sexual desire after castration, 
687 

Robert on gyiiccomazia, 395 ; on pol 3 'inazia, 
302 ; on supcniuineniry ninnmim, 301 
Roberts on cardiac injnrj', 618 ; on poliTiis 
in a pregnant womb, 106 
Robertson ou precocious preguaiicy, 37 
Robson on removal of the breast during 
I pregnaucj', 105 

Rockwell on nniltiplc births, 155 
Roequefort on longevitj', 374 
Rodhnrd on expulsion of ectopic fetus, 53 
Rod6 on foreign bod.v in the nretbra, 678 
Rodcubaiigb on a 'bean sprouting in tbo 
bowel, 641 

Rodenstcin on ovarian cyst, 783 
Rodet on obstetric customs, 113 
Rodgers on skin-grafting, 729 
Rodrigue on intrauterine fracture, 97 
Rodrigues on fetus in fetu, 202 
Rodsewitcli on delayed mciistniation, 33 
Roe on conception with imperforate nfcriis, 
41 ; on double voice, 257 
Roclliiigcr, Jacques, 698 
I Roger of Wendover on double monster, 184 
i Rogers on enlarged clitoris, 309 ; on evis- 
! ccration, 651 ; on fetus in fetu, 201 
I Rogowicz on postmortem birth, 124 
I Roban, family of, 239 
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Rolif- on cholera, f)08 ; on inocnlation, {105 ; 
on .snialt-])o\-, !)() I 

KoHlnkins on iioslmorteni birth, 125 
Itnininc on wounds of the liver. 053 
lion^icr on iin|ircgnatioii witli hyjiicn iutc"- 
rnin, 40 “ 

Rooker on simntaneons amputation, 598 
Jtonsa on a kiss in the ear eausing deafness, 
537 ; on ruptuie of the tympanum, 538; 
on sudden deafness, 538 
Rentes on birth in the mciubnincs, 123 
Roiie-walkers, 449 
lh>sa-.Tosepha Hlnyick, 179 
Ros.iry (220 cm. long) .swalloueil, fi38 
Rosenl)erg on rejwated Cesiueaii .section, 130 
Rosenldadt on viuirions menstruation, 20 
Ro.scntbaI on benr.in-poisoning, 501 
Ross on cxtnuiterine ge.station, 51 ; on in- 
jury during coitus, (i92 ; on pregnanev in 
douiilc utcru.s, 49 ; on transii.\i(in of 'the 
abdomen, G4S ; on triplets. 148 
Rosse on chcmic colomtinn of the hair. 241 ; 

on iiostmnrtcni grouth of the hair, ,'323 
Ros.set on combined fetation, 50 
Rossi on anomalous vaginal opening, 300 
]?osso\v Ilrothci-s, 343 
Rostiiu on gangrene of the penis, 082 
Roubout on .anomalic-s of the nails, 241 
Ronsscict on “ dance of the eggs,” 452 
Rou.ssct on menstruation during pregnancy, 

Konth on short iiregnancy, 00 
Rouxean on vicarious menstruation, 20 
Rowland on hiccough, 812 
Rowlett on inceocious iiregnancy, 30 
Roy on death from langliter, .524 ; on extra- 
oral dentition, 215 
Riitlbcek on piolilicity, 140 
Ruddock on lung injiTry, Oil 
Rndolpli on diy liiitlis. 123 ' 

Rncil'on isehiopagns, 181 ; on monster, 163 
Rncllc on preeocions Itoy, 345 
Ruinimition in man, 802 
Rnndle on anoinalons bnllet-injmy, 052 
Rnngc on mcrycisni, 803 
Runners, Indian, 457 ; physiologj’ of, 461 
Running, 455 ; inlluciiec of the spleen on, 
401 ; modern records of, 459 
Rupture, 002 ; of the abdominal walls from 
coughing, 000 ; premature of the fetal 
membranes, 108; of the uterus during 
pregnancy, 137 

Rush on fecundity in the old, 39 ; on twin- 
s.vmp,athy, 837 

Russ on aphasia from snake-bite, 874 
Russell on amputation during pregnancy, 
105 ; on .anomalous position of ilio tes- 
ticles, 322 ; on .aspiration during preg- 
nancy, 105; on ischuria, 794; on poly- 
orchids, 321, 420 

Rnttel on precocious pregnancy, 35 ; on 
short pregnancy, 00 
Riiyscli on siiperfetation, 47 
Ryan on protracted menstruation, 32 
Rydygier on celiotomy during pregnancy, 
‘10'4 


S. 

Ssibatier on foreign body in the ear, 539 
Sachse on injury’ during pregnancy, 98 
Saillant on anomalous nails, 242 
St. Braun, Cesarean section on a dwai-f, 129 
Saiut-Foix on tickling to death, 524 
St. JIaitin, Alexis, 030 
de Saint-SIonlin on menstruation dnring 
pregnancy, 29 
St. Vitus’ daucc, 853 
“Salamanders,” human, 424 
Sale on a ease of cut-throat, 574 
Salicylic acid, untoward action of, 499 
Saliva, colored, 383 
Salivary calculi, 702 
Salmon, Dr. W. K., 330 
Snimuth on nliortion by tlie nioiitli, 52 ; on 
elephantiasis of the breast, 800 ; on extra- 
ntcniie pregnancy, 50 ; on male nicnstrua- 
tion, 28 ; on migratory menstruation, 27 ; 
on 1 icarious menstruation, 20 
Sallatoric spasm, 859 
Salter on leanness, 364 
Salzer on priapism, £(84 
SanioLscui on delivery during sleep, 115 
“Samson,” 403, 405, 467 

I Sjiniter on opium-eating, 507 

Sanders on separation of the symphysis 
pubis, 141 

SaiuUfort on double aorta, 286 ; on snper- 
nmnemry kidue,v, 293 

' Saiidow, Eugene. 407 

Sands on liorns, 224 ; on self-mutilation, 

! 733 

I Sangalli on supemnmerary penis, 198 
Sanger on double vagina, 305 ; on triple 
cetopic gestation, 57 
Saiigslcr on dermoids, 205 
Saiikey on nuoinalous suicides, 743 
Santorini on protracted pregu.ancy, 70 
Santos, dos, Jean B,aptista, 196 
^rcoccle, 089 

Sarcomata, 772; pignieutosiiin difliisiim 
multiplex, 772 

Sargent on tliomcic peritonitis, 613 
Saucerotte on canliac injuries, 617 
Saiilqnin on absence of the tongue, 245 
Samidersoii, 439 

S,annois on supernumerary mamma, 301 
Saviard on anciiceplialy, 240 ; on fetus in 
an umbilical abscess, 122 ; on super- 
mimerarj’ digits, 274 

Savill on epidemic exfoliative dermatitis, 836 
Saaitzky on gynecomazia, 395 
SaA’onarola on precocious pregnancy, 35 
&XO on gi.ants, 325 

Sc.alp, abnormal development of, ele- 
phantiasis of, 79S ; injuries of, 542 
Scalping, 747 
Scanzoni on amazin. 297 
Scars, exhibition of, 745 
Sc.atologic rites, 406 
Scbaclier on siiperfetation, 47 
Schaeffer on liypertropliy of the breast, 

760 ; on scalp-injnrj’, 543 
Sebanf hausen on dwarfs, 337 
Schauta ou exostosis on the saernm, 138 ; 
on the symphysis, 141 
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Sclietlc ou alopecia, 227 ■ 

Selieidciiiautel on perverted appetite in 
pref'iianey, SO 

Scliell on gunshot wound of the abdomen, 
fi,')! 

Selienrlc on aiiscnce of the liver, 290 ; on 
canities, 23d ; on elephantiasis of the 
face, 800 : on i)ara«sitic terata, 189 ; on 
postmortem birth, 120 ; on snperfetation, 
10 ; on viciirious menstruation, 20 
Scherer on supernumerary digits, 275 
Sciilcgel on albinism, 220 
Schlei-er on rupture of the siiennatic 
arteries, 089 

Schmidt on precocious incustruatiou, 30 ; 

on precocious pregnancy, 35 
Schmidtmnllcr on rupture of the esopha- 
gus, 028 

Scliinicgclow on foreign liody in the ear, 
5 ‘2 

Schneider on tilectric anomnly, 429 ; on 
paternal impression, 85 ; on piotracted 
pregnancy, 70 

Sciiobiiigcr on tongiie-swalloniug, 5(i3 
Sclioepfer on Iccnndity in the old, 39 
Schott on hcaided women, 299 
Schrader on spontaneous Ininiau combus- 
tion, 127 

Sclireilicr on rupture of the nteras, 1.37 
Sehiell <m licnnaphroditism, 209 
Scliniinpf on penis palnic, 310 
Scliiih on .alHirtinii in twin pregnancy, 111 
SelinU/.c on deUvci,v during sleep, 115 
Schulz on iiroviis ])iIo«iis, 233 
Seining on birth in the menihranos, 122 ; 
on black mciHtruation, 27 ; on concep- 
tion during alcc]i, *ln : on deficiency of 
tlie ftini'*, 109 ; on spontaneous hiiinau 
conilmslion, 427 

Scliutz on regciicration of the jienis, 082 
Schnaiiuiicrdaiii on piscicnltiire. 43 
Scliwciiifurth onpvgmics, .334 
Schwinimci on iini\cr«.'il saicomnta, 772 
S' iatic nerve, iiifurics to the, 592 
Seilielli on triple liinddcr, 295 
Scleroderma, ditrnse, 820; ncoiiatornm, 
820 ’ 
Scoliosi'., 281 

Scott on deliver^' by cow-horn, 134 ; on 
small infant. 318 
Scotli''h Brollicrs. 181 
“.^conrge of St. Kilda," 817 
Perot mil, itnoin.alics of the, 321 ; avulsion 
of the. 030 ; clepluiiitinsis of the, 800 ; 
iniiiries to the. 085 
Scull on protracted sleep, 803 
Scuny, iiifaiitile, 817 
Second->.ight, ,■>35 
Secretions, aiinmalies of tlie, 383 
Sedgwick on nl)ceiic>cor the utcnis, 311 ; on 
albiiiiciii, 221 ; on cniigcnital alopecia, 
227 ; on tclcgniiy, 89 ; on urethral anom- 
alie<. 318 

Segnin on aphasia. 873 
Seifiert on deriiiatolysi.s, 218 
Seignette on mnltipic births, 1.53 
Sidf-tlccitpifatinn. .577 
Scif-mntilation, 731 

Sclf-iHsrformod major operations, 131, 703 


Seminal flow, anomalies of the. 384 
Seminal vlsiclcs, nuomalons, 323 
Semple oti lactation in the aged, 393 ; on 
protracted nicustt nation, 32 
Sciin on dermoid cysts, 204 ; on c.xtirp.atioii 
of the thyroid, 762 : ou sarcoma, 772 ; on 
tumor of the tliyroid, 761 
Sennert on viable ectopic fetus, 57 ; ou vi- 
carious menstruation, 25 
Senses, renovation of the, in old age, 378 ; 

Mibstitiitiou of the, 432 
Senter on nuomalons irrination, 384 
Sercumbe ou artificial palate, 256 
Sermon on sudden birth, 116 
ScTiiieri and Baliva on self-performed Ces- 
arean section, 132 
Serres on anencephnly, 24G 
Seurat, 364 
Seven at a birth, 152 
“Seven Sutherland Sisters,” 234 
Severinus on abortion, 110 
Sewell on tTaiisfixiou of the chest, 610 
Sexdigitism, 275 
Sextiiplets, 152 

Sexnnlism and hair-growth, 228 
Shah on evisceration, 651 
Shark-bite, 721 
Sharkey on lij-peridiwis, 387 
Shattnek on ectopia vesicas, 295 
Sliecp, tliree-headed. 106 
Shive-JIaon laniily, 231 
Shock, death from, 525 
Shooting, 452 
Short on obesity, 358 
Shortt on sudden birth, 118 
Siam, early mciistTiintion in, 20 
Siamese Twins, ICS 
Siimis on a fall during pregnancy, 101 
Sigebert ou multiple birth, 1.53 
Sight, late restoration of, 535 ; idiosyncrasy 
through tlie sense of, 487 
Silex on liglitniug-blindiicss, 537 
Simmons on conception with iinpcrroTatc 
vagina, 41 ; ou vesical calculus, 790 
Simon de RoiichnnI on ciniiiiu, 510 
Simpson on birtli throiigli the perinenm, 
122 ; on fetal thenipeiitics, 92 ; on iii- 
tmiiterinc amputation, 96 ; on nciiionin 
of the vulva, 771 ; on telcgony, 88 ; on 
vicarious mcnstinatiou, 26 ; on worms in 
the ntcriis, 111 

Sims, JLirion, on artificial impregnation, 43 
Sinclair on a Iccch iii the nose, 563 ; on 
self-mutilation, 734 

Singultus, nuomalons, 811 ; causing .ihor- 
tion, 110 

Sippet on supemuinerary ovary, 310 
“Siren,” 270 

Skene on vicarious iiiciistmation. 31 
Skin, ahiiorinnl elasticity of, 217 ; aiionitt- 
lous pigmentation of, 841 ; congenital 
defect of, 221 ; fihionnita of, 762 ; gan- 
grene of, 836 ; impervioti.s, 219 ; lucnstni- 
atioii from, 18 ; neuroses of, 837 
Skin-diseases, ntionmlous, 823 
Skin-grafting, 728; methods of, 731 
Skin-shnhling, 832 
Skinner, Knliert, 33S, 340 
I Skinner on stn'chiiiii, 510 
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Skijiiioii oil discharge of the fetal bones, o3 
Skiijitzies, T.'iT 

Skull, extensive lr.ieture>! of the, .wS ; ha«al 
Inieliires of the, ooi) ; injuries to the, 551 
Pkut-seh on Cesirian section. 1150 
Slee on foreign body in the no‘?e, 5G0 
Sleeinan on woif-ohildrcn, -1*10 
Sleep, delivery daring, 11-1 ; protracted, 867 
Sleep-sickness, K72 
Sleep-walking, 8t»!> 

Slevogfc on injuries during pregnane}*, 98 
Slo.ane on giants, !527 ; on lactation in the 
aged, ;59:5 

Slocum on sternal lissnre, ‘JSIt 
SUisser on birth in the inemliranes, 123 
Small-pox, 903 ; fetal, 90^ 

Smart on arrow-wonnds, 712 
Smell, idiosyncrasy thnnigh the sense of, 
'1S2 ; loss of the sense of, 87-1 ; snpcrsensi- 
tiveness of. 875 
Smeliic on .sniierfctation, -18 
Smetins on ohe.sity. !1.")8 _ , . 

Smith on armless monsters, 205 ; on bnliinia, 
-I0:{ ; on double penis, 19*^ : on intrauter- 
ine fraetures, 97 ; on large infants. .i-19 ; 
on a proeocions boy, 3 1-1 ; on jirecocaous 
impregnation, J»8 ; on rupture m the 
uterus, 137 ; on sudden birth, 118 ; on 
superfetation, IS _ 

Smith and Norwell on sexdigifism, 

Smvlv on anomalous coloration of the hair, 
2 id ; on foreign body in the eye, .j.W 
Snake-bite.s, 715 causing abortion, no , 
aphasia from, 871 
"Snake-boy,” 835 
Snakes swallowed, 636 
Sneddon on gvnceomazia, 396 ; on snper- 
iiuinerarv inainmie, 361 
Sneezing, I'lnomalmis, 813; causing abor- 
tion, no ; in coitus 511 
Snell on foreign body in the c.vo, o-, o33 
Snow on jiostmortcm eliangcs, o— 
Snow-blindiie.s.s, ,i‘.l7 i eu 

Snyder on knife-blade in the chest, 614 
Soiingon on abortion, 110 
Solly on a case of ent-tbroat, 
Soniiiambuli.sm, 863 : birtli in, 11 
Sonnensebein on 

Sonnini on anoimilons mons veneri.s, 308 

griStfSi'ontc =34 

Spaeth on injiiric.s in coitn-s, 691, 692 , on 
46 

Spcceli, loss of, 87« . 

tions. 7 - 15 ;ontelegony, 86 , 8 S 

Speranza on liuman odors, 

Sperling on *"1’’®^?; / 1^5 of the, 089 
Spermatic vessels, ” 

Spennatopbobia. 880 


Sphaccloclcrma, 836 
Spider-bite, 7151 

Spiegelbcrg on fibroid blocking the pelvis, 
107 

Spinal canal, aiininalies of the, 280 
Spinal eortl, injuries of the, 601 
Spindicr on vicarious menstruation, 24 
Spine, curvatures of, 281 ; fracture of. lower, 
659 ; upper, 578 ; operation.s on, 600 
Spizhaniy on gastric fistula, 631 
Spleen, .anomalies of, 290 ; injuries of, 6.56 ; 
iuiluenec of, on running, 461 ; laceration 
of. ill pregnancy, 103; large and small, 
657 ; operations on, 657 ; ruptnre of, 656 ; 
during labor. 1 II 

Splenectomy, 656 ; in malaria, 657 
Spontaneous human combustion, 426 
Squiie on anonialons color of the hair, 240 ; 

on postmortem section, 136 
Stahl on protracted pregnancy, 72 
Stalkartt on injuries to the testicles, 680 
Stallen])'oii precocious pregnancy. 37 
Stalparfon delivery by a cannon-ball, 134 
Stanley on intrauterine fracture, 97 
Stapedius on postmortem births, 126 
Staples on injury during pregiiaticy, 10- ; 
oil pregnancy with stricture of the vagina, 

Starkey on injuries of the ragiua, 691 
Starr on inegalocophaly, 805 
Stahm on reunion of the hana, oSo 
Stature, anomalies of, 324 
Steinnin on paternal impression, 85 
Steinhansen on ichthyosis, 8 ^ 

Stelzner on canliac injury, 62i, 

Stengel on retention of the fetns, 64 
Stcpaiiofi'on vicarious nieiistrnntion, -4 
Stephens on horns. 226 
Sternum, fissure of the, 282 
Stevenson on hiccough, 81- 
Stewart on boxing the ears, 53/ 

the pharynx, 568; on lightning-stroke, 

724 

Stigmata, 2,5, 388 

Stings of insects, /13 

Stoakley on precocious pregnancy, 3/ 

Stockard on fibroeyst of tho uterus, /81 

8^110110.^1^011111117,6*-- 

Stolz on repeated Cesarean section, 130 
Stoker, Jlnmictta, 340 
Stoker on quintuplets, 151 
stokes on disp acement of the heart, o-o 
i omach? anmnalics of. 286 ; digestion of, 
^28; extirpiitioi. of. 644 ; hernia of. 2SG, 
087 * rupture of. 629 ; wounds ot, 6..0 

®«rarinii c;»t, 783, on precocioM bp,, 
345 ; on vaginal septa, 30 j 
S tones in the rectum, 646, 648 
Storek on paiiileas birth, 113 
Storer on retention of the fetus, , 
vicarious incnstniatioii. -0 

Storrs ou fracture of the femur, 59 

slorev on ovariotomy dnringpreguanej*, 104 

Strabismus, 260 . 

Strand on J^;"i™ation, 33 
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470 ; in tliehands, 470 ; in the jaws, 468 ; 
ofBciallj recorded feats of, 470 
Stricture of the nreter, 669 j of the urethra, 
680 

“Strong men,” 463 
Strong on dry hirth, 123 
“ Strong women,” 468 
Struma, 761 

Stmthets on double stomach, 286 
Strychnin, idiosyncrasy to, and tolerance of, 
510 

Studley on fracture of the penis, 141 
Studsgnard on foreign body in the rectum, 
646j 647 

Sturgis on S3'philis, 913 
Stute on absence of the funis, 109 
Subclavian artery, wound of, 627 
Submersion, recoverj' after, 513 
Succi, 420 

Suckling on fear-psj'choses, 877, 878 
Suicides, anomalous, 742 
Sulikowski on fetus in fetu, 201 
Sulliian on anomalous effect of coitus, 511 
Sulphuric acid, tolerance of, 499 
Sulzberger on abortion, 110 
Superfetatlou, 46 ; with different colored 
children, 48 

Surgical anomalies of the extremities, 588 ; 
of the head and neck, 527 ; of the genito- 
urinary system, 667 ; of the thorax and 
abdomen, 606 

Suspended animation, 513 ; pnlse, 516 
Sutton on monstrosity, 187 
Shallowing foreign bodies, 637 ; live ani- 
mals, 636 ; swords, 633 ; the tongue, 
565 

Swain on brain-injury, 549 
Swan ou multiple birth, 155 
Swann, Anna, 332, 349 
Swaj'ue on postmortem hirth, 126 
Sweat, anomalous, 385 ; cadaveric, 391 ; 
unilateral, 387 

Sweating sickness, 896 ; mortality of, 897 
van Swieten on bloody sweat, 390 ; on 
male menstruation, 28 ; on precocious 
raenstruntion, 30 ; on vicarions menstrua- 
tion, 19 

Swimming, 401 

Swinglci on operation on a monster, 172 

Swordcr on lactation in infants, 392 

Sword-swallowing, 633 

Sj’Cj'anko on ligbtuiug-stroke, 726 

Sykes on cretinism, 805 

Sym on albinism, 221 

Symes on biccongb, 811 

Sj-monds on skin-grafting, 730 

Syniplij'siotomy, 141 

Symplij’sis piihis, separation of, during 
labor, 140 

Syphiliophobin, 879 

S.vpbilis, 912 ; acquired in tattooing, 751 ; 
from a ilca-bitc, 714 ; from a human bite, 
710 ; hroraotrlingica nconatomin, 816 
Szigctliy on foreign bodies in the vagina, 
694 “ ’ 


T. 

Tactile sense, pen'ersion of the, 875 
Tagert on brain-iiyniy', 557 
Tails, human, 277 

Tait on excision of the liver, 653 ; on pre- 
mature birth, 67 ; on rupture of the 
spleen, 656 ; on surgery' of the long, 60S ; 
on uterine myoma, 781 ; on viable ectopic 
fetus, 57 ; on vicarious menstruation, 26 
Takfics on unilateral sweat, 388 
Talcott on protracted pregnancy, 70 
Talicotinn method, 561 
Talipes, 276 

Tamburiui on acromegalj', 803 
Tanner, Doctor, 420 
Tanner on unconscious ]tregnau(y, 72 
Ihnsley on a diamond in the ear, 541 
Tapeworms, 818 
Tarantism, 854 
Tarchanoff on music, 486 
Taidieu on digitalis, 502 ; ou extraction of 
the uterus, 139; on intestinal iiijuiy, 
643 

Tnrenta on fecund it}' in the old, 39 
Tamier on postmortem Cesarean section, 
136 ; on preinature births, 68 ^ on xiro- 
tracted pregnancy, 71 ; on vicarions men- 
struation, 26 
Tarmre, 411 

“ Tarred and feathered ” persons, 743 
Tartar emetic, untoward action of, 499 
TarufiS on diplmllic monster, 198 ; on tel- 
egony, 89 

Tasker on unconscious pregnancy, 72 
Tatevosoff on hiccough, 813 
Tattooing, 749 ; syphilis from, 751 ; tuber- 
culosis from, 751 
Tanri-Mauri Indians, 457 
Taussig on quinin, 510 
Taylor on diphallic terata, 195 ; on fbreign 
^dy in tbe ^e, 532 ; on banging, 519 ; 
on human combustion, 426 ; on usuries 
to the vagina, 691 ; on nostalgia, 876 ; on 
protracted pregnancy, 70 ; on short preg- 
nane}', 65 ; on sudden birth, 119 ; on 
snspended animation, 513 ; on venesec- 
tion, 709 

Teale on hyperthermy, 422 
Tears, anomalies of the, 384 
Tecon'^eff on varnishing the skin, 743 
Tedfoid on separation of the ovary, 689 
Teeth, absence of, 243 ; anomalies of, 242 ; 
at birth, 242 ; in the htonchns, 616 
extraoral, 244 ; knocking out, 747 ; re- 
plantation of, 728 ; supernumeiaiy, 244 ; 
swallowed, 639 
Telegony, 86 

Temperature, anomalies of, 421 
Temple on snake-bite, 717 
Tenia, 818 

Terata, clnssidcation of, 167 ; doable lier- 
aiapliroditic, 165 ; among the lower ani- 
mals, 106 ; mqior, 161 ; minor, 213 
Teratogenesis, 166 

Teratology, early, 164 ; scientific, 165 
Teratoscopy, 213 

Terrier on ovariotomy in age, 707 ; on sple- 
nectomy, 657 
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Tcrnlon on foreiRii body in tlie blndder 
077 ; on ligature of the liver, 054 ’ 

Terry on elci)li!intiasis of the hand, 798 
rcsta on postmortem mcnstniatiou, 27 
Testicles, anomalies of, 319 ; anomalous nO' 
sit ion of, 322 ; atrophy of, 6’87 ; arnision 
Of, GSO; death from a blow on, 525; 
cetopia of, fiSH ; injuries of, 985 ; inver- 
sion oi; 323 ; ojierations on anomalous, 
322 ; rctraetion of, 088 ; rheumatic affec- 
tion of, (588 

Tcsfnt and ilarcondes on anoiiialons lunir, 
2S5 " 

Tetanus neonatonnu, 817 
Ten lard on ric-aiioiis menstruation, 20 
Thalassophobia, 877 
Thanatophobia, 879 

Thatcher on dolivor 3 ' b}- a cow-horn, 134 
Thebault on sudden birth, 120 
ThC'vcnot on giants, 325 ; on postmortem 
births, 121 

Tliihaut do Chanvalon on fecundity iu the 
old, 39 

Tliiernessc on eombinrd fetation, 57 
Thiersch on self-mutilation, 732: on skin- 
grafting, 731 

Thigh, mnmma on the, 301 
Thiicnius on twin birth, 142 
Thimble in the nose, 565 
Thin jicoplc, 3(53 

Thirst, excessive, •104 ; lack of, 405 
TJiirtcon eliildreii at a birth, 151 
Thomas, Edith, 437 

Thomas on a case of cnfc-tliroafc, 577 ; on 
fetal dentition, 212 ; on fetal therapeutics, 
92 

Thoiiika on anomalies of the ossicles, 2G3 
Thoiiijisoii on hce-stings, 714 ; on cnnliac 
iiijurj', 618 ; on vesical calculi, 790 
Thomson on achondroplasia, 602 ; on der- 
moid C 3 ’st, 202 ; on iiycosis fimgoide^ 
850 ; on thonieic defects, 284 
Thonicic duct, wounds of the, 657 
Thorax, defects of, 2H1 ; foreign bodies in, 
613 ; injuries of, GOG ; transfixion of, 610 ; 
peritonitis in, 613 

Thorburn on fetal therapeutics, 93 ; on in- 
jury to the cervical vertebne, 580 ; on 
inniiiicctomy, 661 
Thorcsb^’ on prolilicity, 157 ^ 

Tiiorington on the ocular instillation of 
atropine causing epileptic convulsions, 
853 

Tliormcna on protracted pregnnncj', 70 
Tiiornton on canities, 238 ; on postmortem 
birth, 134 

Three-headed monster, 167 
Tlindicnm on brain-injnrj”, 549 
Tlmmb, supernumerary, 275 
Thurman on alopecia, 227 
Thurston on placenta pnevia, 108 
Thyroid gland, extirpation of the, 762 ; 

tumors of the, 761 
Th.yroidectomy, 762 
Tliyroid-feediug in obesity, 356 
Tichorniroff on absence of the lung, 285 
Tickling to death, 524 
Tidd on protracted pregnancy, 70 
Tletze on plexiform neuro-fibroma, 771 


im’wry during pregnauc}', 100 , 
103 ; on operations during irregnaucj’’ 
104, 105 ; on sarcoma, 777 
Tigretier,” 854 

Tilamis on liemihypertropliy, 350 

Tilesiiis on lightning-stroke, 726 

Tillaux on cardiac injury, 621 

Tibet on heat, 425 

Tinea nodosa, 849 

Tiuuitns auriniii, objective, 538 

Tissotoii somnambulism, 864 

Titorier on rupture of the intestines, 645 

Tizzoni on splenectomy, 657 

Tocci Brothers, 186 

Toes, supernumerary, 273 

Toft, Mary, 163 

Tolbeig on conception with hymen integ- 
rum, 41 

Tolerance of drugs, 497 
Tolifree on death from the wind of a can- 
non-ball, 526 
^‘Tom Tlmmb,” 342 
Tomes on edentula, 243 
Tomlinson on maggots in tlie nose, 564 
Tommassiui on constipation, 794 
Tompsett on absence of the kidney, 293, 
on foreign body in the rectum, 646 
Tongue, abnormal mobilitj' of, 255 ; anky- 
losis of, 255 ; arfificial, 566 ; bifid, 265 ; 
congenital absence of, 254 ; foreign body 
in, 566 ; hair on, 236 ; hemiatrophj’’ of, 
860; hypertrophy of, 566; injuries to, 
565 ; large, 256 ; restitution of, 505 ; 
speech without a, 254, 666 ; supernnmei^ 
niy' tongue, 255 
Tongue-sucking, 665 
Tongue-swallowing, 565 
Tool-box in a convict’s rectum, 647 
Tooth in the laiymx, 581, 582 ; iu the nose, 
244 (see Teeth! 

Tooth-brush swallowed, 640 ; -handle in the 
blndder, 677 
Tophnm, Thomas, 465 
Torreau on anomalies of the ossicles, 263 
“Toteinism,” 494 

Touch, idiosyncrasy through the sense of, 
488 ; perversion of the sense of, 875 
Tousey on foreign body in the arm, 600 
Townsend on bloodless labor, 123 ; on vis- 
ceral hemoiThages in the new-born, 817 
Tozzetti on ovarian cyst, 782 
Tracliea, foreign body in tlie, 580 ; wounds 
of the, 575 

Tracheotomy tube in the bronchus, 61o 
Trance, 867‘; delivery during a, 114 
Transfixion of the abdomen, 648 ; of the 
brain, 545 ; of the thorax, 610 
Transposition of the viscera, 291 
Traube on digitalis, 502 
Travers on wound of the stomach, 63- * 

Trazegines, family of, 154 
Tr61at on hemiliypertrophy, 350 
Tremaine on arrow-wonnds, 712 
Treves on the “elephant-man. ” 82 < 

Triceps tendon, rupture of the, o93 
Trichinosis, 820 

Tricorai on ligature of the liver, 6o4 , on 
splenectomy, 657 _ 

Trioen on injury to the crystalline lens, 533 
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Tripe on priapism, G84 
Triple dentition, 243 
Triple ectopic section, 57 
Triple monsters, 167 
Triplets, 148 , repeated, 146 
Troisfontniues on gangrene of the penis, 
682 

Troinpert on injur 3 ' to the vagpna, 690 
Tuliby on suppression of the digits, 273 
Tuberculosis, 913 ; from tattooing, 751 
Tucker on snpernuiiietary legs, 269 
Tuffier on pneumoncctoinj’, 608 
Tnfncll on multiple fractures, 702 
Tuke on protracted sleep, 863 ; on somnam- 
bulism, 863 

Tulpius on anomalies of the nails, 241 ; on 
deficient urethra, 317 ; on obesitj’, 352 ; 
on perverted appetite of pregnanej", 80 
Tumors, 759 ; coexisting with pre^anej, 
106 

Tnpper on worms in the bladder, 676 
Turnbull on ascarid&s in the ear, 820 
“Turtle-man," 84, 267 
“Turtle-woman," 267 
Tweedie on conception with imperfonite os 
uten, 41 

Twelve children at a birth, 154 
Twiggs on tapeworm, 818 
Twin pregnancj’, abortion in, 110 
Twins, 148 ; borne by aged women, 40 ; 
borne by a child-mother, 38 ; delivered 
by Cesarean section, 129 ; of different 
colors, 48 ; interval between the birth of, 
142 ; morbid sympathj- of, 887 
Twitcnell on sudden birth, 119 
Two-headed animals, 166 
“Two-headed Nightingale” (Millie-Cliris- 
tine), 179 

Tyler on exophthalmos, 527 
Tympanum, anomalies of, 263 ; perforation 
of, 539 ; by ascarides, 820 ; rupture of, 537 
Tynberg on a monster, 180 
Typhus fever, 910 
T^son on multiple ureter, 294 


U. 

TTnihilical calculi, 792 
Umbilical cord, anomalies of, 109 : knots 
in, 109 

Umbilical licmia, 662 
Underbill on psciidoc.vesis, 78 
Untoward action of dniii^s, 496 
Ureter, anomalies of, 294 ; catheterization 
of, 670 ; operations on, 669 ; penetration 
of, 670 ; rupture of, 608, 669 ; stricture 
of, 669 ; transplantation of, 669 
Urcterocj'stoneostomj", 669 
Urethra, anomalies ‘of, 317 ; c.'ilculns in, 
791 ; duplication of, .317 ; foreign bodies 
in, 670 ; menstmation from male, 27 ; 
passage of excrement tliiongli, 675 ; mp- 
tiire oi; 679 ; slitting of, 754 : stricture of. 

Urination, anomalous, 383 

Urine, retention and snppressioii of, 792 

Ulster, Barbara, 229 

Usher on short pregnancj-, GC 


Uterus, absence of, 311 ; .accidental extrac- 
tion of, 139 ; nnomalons positions of, 313 ; 
bipartite, duplex, etc., 311 ; double, 311; 
librocyst of; 781 ; foreign body ia, 005 ; 
hernia of, 313 ; prolapse of, in labor, 140 ; 
rupture of, in pregnancy, 137 ; tnmore of, 
780; successful removal of, without inter- 
rupting pregnancy, 106 
Uvnla, anomalies of, 256 


V. 

Vaccination, 906 
“Vagabond’s disease,” 941 
Vagina, absence of, 303 ; anomalous open- 
ings of, 303 ; double, 304 ; excrement 
from, 675 ; foreign bodies in, 602 ; injuries 
of, 689 ; sloughing of parictes of, 691 ; 
spontaneous rupture of, 138 ; transrcrac 
septa of, 305 
Vale on twin births, 143 
Valcntini on nbortiou, 110 ; on conception 
during sleep, 45 ; on diplmllic tcnita, 195 
Vnlerinu von Meistcr on regeneration of the 
liver, 655 

Valerius jMaximus on postmortem birth, 
125 

Vallentini on living cyclopia, 258 
Vallisncri on anomalous urine, 383; on 
hirtii hj- the rectum, 121 ; on double 
uterus, 311 

Vnlsalli on sextuplcts, 162 
Van Bibber on birth in the niembranes, 
123 ; on snperfetation, 48 
Van Bnien on supernnineniry liver, 290 
Van Buren and Kej-eson diphallic monster, 
196 ; on clephantiabis of scrotum, 80-3 
Van Cnyck on .-inoraalons csopli.-igns, 284 
Van der Veer on precocious mcnstniation, 
31 

Van Dnyse on mncrostoin.'i, 253 
Vnn Hclmout on pygmies, 333 
Van Owen on longevity, 375 
Van Wy on dropsy-, 786 
Vanderpool on fracture of the odontoid pro- 
cess. 578 

Vandervecr on intrauterine fracture, 97 
Vanini on telegony, 89 
Vanmeter ou skin-grafting, 729 
Vanzetti on preputial calculi, 791 
Varicella in the fetus, 91 
Varicose veins, 778 
Variola, 903 ; in the fetus, 90 
Variot on lactation in infants, 392 
Varnishing the skin, 743 
Vassilct, Fedor, 156 
Veazie on fracture of the penis, 679 
Veit ou multiple births, 148 
Velasquez of Tarentum on protracted men- 
struation, 33 

Velpeau on diphallic monster, 196 ; • on 
fetus in fctu, 201 ; on polyphagia, 638 
Venesections, extensive, 709 
Venette on polyorchism, 320 
Ventriloquists, 453 ; in China, 454 
Vdpnn on qninin, 509 

A^erdile on pregnancy with hymen integ- 
rum, 42 
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Verrtuc on injury during pregnancy, 98 : on 
vicarious iiu'ii.struation, 25 
VcM-liiuglic on avulsion of the eye, 527 
Vcriuilbrm appendix, foreign ‘body in the, 
tM2 

Verneuil on double luoiistcr, :517 
Vemndeii on postiuortein Cesarean section. 

3:i7 ’ 

Verrier on traumati.sin in pregnancy, 101 
VertehRu, anomalies of the, 277 fracture 
of the lower, (iol) ; of the nijper, 578 j 
traii'^position of the, 277 
Vesalius on male menstruation, 28 
Vesey on amputation during prognanc3', 105 
Vesliiigius on i)oslmortoni birth, 12fi 
Vespre on luptureol the uterus, liH 
Vest i on abortion, 110 
Vicarious nienslruation, 18; in the male, 
28 

Vieat on heaided women, 228 
Vicq d’Azir on absence of the vagina, 303 
Victor on asearides, 810 
Vitlal on felai variola, 110 : on horns, 224 
Vienssens on hypeitrtiphicd liver, ‘0.15 
Villeiuin on premature biitli, (i(i, 07 
Villornu* on aiiomaloub coloration of the 
hair, 2 lo ; on hirsuties, 233 
Vincent on death fiom shock, 526 
Vinnedge on multiple fnietnres, 702 
Virchow onchondromata, 767 ; on hermaph- 
roditism, 210 ; on hniuaii tails, 278 ; on 
megitlooephal.v, 805 ; on mierocephalj', 

2 18 ; on ncnro-fibromn, 770 
Virej’ on a dwarf, 341 
Viseci'a, invemion of the, 106 ; transposition 
of the, 291 

Vite on cardiac iiijnry, 619 
Vocal hands, wcboflhc, 2.56 
Vogel on avidsion of the finger, 589 
Voice, double, 2,57 

Voight on longevity, 371 ; on supernumer- 
ary digits, 27 1 ; on triple nterns, 313 
Voigte oil lioriis, 221 

Vomiting producing^ exophthalmos, 527 ; 
Cfiusing rupture of the esophagus. 628; 
of urine, .‘l^l ; voluntary. 630 
Voii During on sclerodactidia annularis ain- 
hunioides, 832 

Von Laiigenbcck on phenol, 498 
Von 5[a5'r on prolilicit.v, 145 
Von Quast on tumor of the pregnant uterus, 
107 

A^os on jircseiitinient of death, 890 
Yosherg on vesical calculi. 790 
A’’oss on foreign hodj' in the ear, 542 
Vnlpius on splcnectomJ^ 656 
Vulva, deficient. 303 ; neuroma of the, 771 


W. 

Wadham on aphasia, 873 
AVagner on prolapse of the uterus, 140 ; on 
.sudden birth, 117 
AA''agstafle on horns, 226 
AA'^ainwright on injury during pregnancy, 
102 

AVakefnlness, 863 


AAalford on longevity, 365; on multiple 
birth, 153, 155 ; ou prolificity, 157 ; on 
, spontaneous hiiiuau eonibiistiou, 428 
I AValker on precocious pregnane^', 37 
‘ AVall on precocious menstruation, 30 
i AA’allacc on feciuulity in the old, 39 ; on 
qnadrnple amputation, 597; on rupture 
ol the nbdomiiinl pariete.s Iroiiicoujrliimt. 
666 • “ 
Waller, David, 492 

AVallick, statistics of fetal puenmouia, 91 
AValsh 011 arsenic, 500 
AValter ou postmortem Cesaicau section, 
137 

Walters on accideufid extraction of theiiel- 
\icoigaiis. 139 

Walther on injury' during pregnancy, 9S ; 

on retention of the ectopic fetus, 63 
Walton on urethral calculi, 791 
Wanl ou dermoid ej-sts, 205 ; on rupture of 
the kidney, 668 
Waring on rliinolith, 564 
AVarner on precocious mensti nation, 30 ; on 
lirecocious pi-egnauc.v, 34 ; on super- 
numemrj’ auricle, 261 
AVarren, Cluules, 473 

AVarreii on aiieiuysm. 779 ; on anomalous 
growth of bones, 605 ; on enchondi-oina, 
768 ; on fracture of the spine, 659 ; on 
horns, 227 ; on hypertrophy of the breast, 
760 ; on large infants, 348 ; on iniilliple 
hiiths, 155; on “ uoli-me-taugere, ” 772; 
011 orbital injury, 531 ; ou tumors of the 
thyroid, 761 

Warnugtoii ou self-mutilation, 735 
Wart-giufting, 730 
AVashingtou on leg-injury, 593 
Water-closet, birth in a, 120 
AVatering ou multiple birth, 153 
1 AVatkins on death fwin shock, 525 ; on 
I lininau combustion. 426 ; on retention of 
I ectopic fetus, 63 

, A7atson on fetal variola, 90 ; ou foreign body 
i ill the orbit, 531 ; ou rupture of the ure- 
i thra, 679 ; on stricture of the ureter, 609 
I Webb, Captain, 401 

AVebb on aneurysm, 779 ; on maternal im- 
pression. 83 

Webber on epilepsy, 852 

Weber on .anoiiinloiis .seminal vesicles, 323 

Wedders, Thomas, 253 

AVegeliu on postmortem birth, 124 

Wclirle, Felix, 217 

“ Weichselzopf, ’ ’ 84S 

Weil on dermoid cyst, 204 

Weill on delivery during sleep, 115 

AVeinleehuer on intraiiteriuc amputation, 

94 

Weisiiiaiin on telegony, 86 
Welch on hyperthermy, 423 
Wells on dipygns, 194 ; on ovariotomy in 
age, 707 

Wendt on fetus in fetu, 201 
Wenyoii on foreign body in the orbit, 530 
AVerder on ectopic fetus, 62 
Werner on the funis, 109 
AVest on luiiltiple fractures, 702 ; on spora- 
dic cretinism, 807 

Westergaard on multiple births, 14 1 
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■Westmorclanil on multiple fractuFes, 701 
IVestplial on Tiniisual birth, 120 
■\Vetnioio on injury during pregnancy, iOO 
Whaley on dipygns, 194 
Wharton on Ibrcigu bodies in the brain, 
501 ; on triple amputation, 597 
Wheat flour, idiosyncrasy to, 492 
Whinery on combined fetation, 50 ; on rup- 
ture of the uterus, 137 
White on chTomidrosis, 3S6 ; on discharge 
of the fetal bones, 53', on fish in the 
phaiyns, 508 ; on foreign body in the foot, 
000 :* on foreign body in the intestines, 
041 ; on lamiuectony, 061 ; on S3’philis, 
913 ; on tapeworm, 818 ; on vicarious 
incnstniatiou, 25 

Whitehead on pvotractetl menstruation, 3'2 ; 

on nound of the liver, 653 
Whitelaw on ischuria, 793 
Whiteside on foreign body in bladder, 677 
Whitney on ectopic gestation, 54 
Wierski, 329 

Wight on SHx>erfctation, 49 
Wilcox on double vagina, 305 
Wildberg on twin birth, 142 
*' Wild-bovs,” nianufactnre of, 448 
“Wild-man,” 232 
Wilks on lightning-stroke, 725 
Will on avnlsioii of the arm, 591 
Willanl on hiocougli, 812 ; ou infimtile 
spinal paralysis, 604 
Willett ou gangrene of the penis, 6S2 
Williams on alopecia, 227 ; on foreign body 
in the eye, 332 ; on obesity, 333 ; on pre- 
cocious pregnancy, 37 ; on rupture of the 
esophagus, 628 ; on tattooing, 732 ; ou 
■wound of the spleen, 636 
Willoughby on birth in the niembmnes, 
122 ; oil postmortem births, 123 ; on sud- 
den birth, 116 

Wilson on aboitionin twin pregnancy. 111 ; 
on bloody sweat, 391 ; on brain-injury, 
519; on ebromidrosis 3S6 ; on ectopic 
gestation, oS ; on cfiistaxis, 534 ; on ec- 
topic fetus, 53 ; on gustrotomy, ; ou 
hair, 234 ; on horns, '2*23 ; oil iscbnria, 
703 ; on precocious pregnancy, 37 ; on 
nidimcntaiy' penis, 313 ; on rupture of 
tympniinm, .337 ; ou suddeu birth, 119 
Willshire on gj-iiocomazia, 306 ; on rupture 
of the vagina, 139 
Whickers disease, 816 
Winn ou coitus, 511 
Winslow on parasitic terata, 191 
AVinterliolbam on foreign bodv in car, 541 
Wintbicr on ineryeism. 862 
Wo.ikcs on “ c.ar-.sneeziiig,” 815 
Wolf-cbildrcii, 411 
Wolfl'oii aiitcpartum crying, 128 
Woiniiis on prrm-ions pregnancy, 35 
Wollius on postmortem birtli, 126 
Will tier on tiinints of the thyroid, 761 
Wood on croton oil, 30 1 ; oii eigotisni, 502 ; 
on opium, .'06 : on premature rupture of 
fetal luembnine-., KK; on strychnin, 510 
Woodbury on transilxion of tlic .abdomen. 

619 ’ 

Woodman on oxalic acid, 499 ; on poly- 
mazia, 302 


Woodruff on precocious nicnstmation, 31 
Woods on precocious boys, 346 
Woodson on inversion of the titcms, 140 ; 

on twins in the secnndiiics, 123 
Worbe ou hernrapliroditism, 208 
Wordsworth on absence of the eyes, 257 ; 

on foreign bodies in the orbit, 531 
Worms, 818 ; in the bladder, 676 ; in the 
ear, 538; in the fetus. 111, 112; in the 
heart, 24 ; in the nose, 563, 821 ; in the 
iitems, 111 

Wrench on slmubated symptoms, 683 
Wright on epistaxis, 535 ; on rupture of the 
heart, 625 

Wrisljcrg on birth in the membranes, 122 
Wroe on horns, 222 
Wnlf on obesity, 353 
Wunderlich on liyperthenny, 422 
Wniischhcim on rapture of tlie stomach, 
629 

Wygodzky on coiling of the funis, 96 
Wyman on terata, 166 
Wynter on longevity, 379 


X. 

Xeroderma pigmentosnm, 842 


Y. 

Yale on pregnancy with unrnptnred hymen, 
42 

Yarrow ou poisonous snakes, 715 
Yavoiski ou morphia, 500 
Yaws, 839 
Yellow fever, 910 
Yellowlees on somnambulism, 866 
Yonge ou chroniidrosis, 386 
Youmnns on tclogony, 88 
Young on fetus in fetn, 200 , on injury to 
the pcricnrdiiiin, 624 ; on superfetation, 
48 ; on transposition of the viscera, 291 
Ysabean on late dentition, 243 
“Ynng-ti” sheep, 261 


Z. 

Zacchias on conception witli hymen intact, 
40 ; on protracted pregnancy, 68 
Zaentus Lnsitanus on chromiilrosis. 385; 
on horns, 2’22 ; ou a Icccli in the nose, 
563 ; on male nicnstmation, 28 ; on pri- 
apism, 6S3 ; ou torsion of the penis, 316 ; 
on ricarioiis mcnstriintinii, 23, 26 
Zarete, Lucia, 343 
Zeidler on wound of the li\er, 653 
Zesas on gastrostomy, 644 
Zenner on pcdcstrianisin, 459 
Zicnisscn on nmvns pilosns, 233 
Zillner on wound of the aorta, 626 
Zoophobia, 880 

Zniioldic on delivery by a cattle-hom, 133 
ZnccarcIIi on .splenectomy, 657 
Znlinicistcr on foreign body in nterns, 693 
Zwcifcl on repeated Ce«arcan section, 130 ; 
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Just Issued, 

'^ANDERS — Practice of Medicine. By James M. Anders, M.D., 

Ph.D., LL,D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. 

In two Imperial 8to. volttmes of over 600 pages each. Fully niustrated 
Price, Cloth complete, 36s. 

The practical points, especially with reference to diagnosis and treatment, 
are not only completely stated, but are presented in n most convenient form; 
for example, the differential diagnosis has in many instances been mbulated. 
No less than fftysix oriy/nal diagnostic fahlcs are given throughout the work. 


^BALDY— Gynecology (Medical and Surgical). Edited by J. M. 

Bai.uy, M.D., assisted by Henry T. Byford, M.D. ; Edwin Cragin, M.D. ; 
J. ri. Etheridge, M.D. ; Witlitim Goodell, M.D. ; Howard A. Kelly, M.D. ; 
Florian Krug, M.D. ; E. E. Montgomery, M.D. ; William R. Pij’or, M.D . ; 
and George M. Tuttle, M.D. 

One Imperial 6ro volume. 360 niustratious (mostly original) iu text, 
and 37 Coloured and Half-tone Plates. Cloth. 800 pages. Price 3Ss. 

"... The work is essentially of a practical character. It is well printed 
and beautifully illustrated, and will be more especially valuable os a work of 
reference.” — Lancet. 

"... The nature of the text may be judged from its authorahip ; the dis- 
tinguished American authorities who Iwve compiled this publication have done 
their work well. No undue importance is given to major operations, pessaries, 
or eccentric therapeutic measures. . . ."—British Afedical Jounzal. 

“ . . , This IS a very complete and comprehensive work, _apd we think fully 
entitled to the place claimed for it by the authors."— Bn'tish Gymcrologtcal 
Journal, 
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See Specimen Pap^e on pa^e i6 oj this catalogue. 

GANT ALLING^AM — Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Diaeases of the Rectum, Aum, and Contiguous Textures. By 
S. G. Gam. M D., Professor of Diseates of the Rectum and Anns, 
University and Woman s Medical Colleges, Chicago. With chapters on 
Cancer and Colotomy by IIerkert Wiluam Allingham, F.R.C.S. Eng., 
.Surgeon to the Great Northern Central Hospital, Assistant Surgeon to .St. 
Mark s Hospital for Diseases of the Rectum, Surgical Tutor to St. George’s 
Hospital, etc., etc., London. 

muBtrated with 16 fuU-page Chromo-nthographic Plates and 116 Wood 
Engravings In the tejct. Eoyal 8vo. 400 pages. Cloth. Price 19s. 


1^" Just Issued. 

' GOULD— Year-Book of Medicine and Surgery, 1898. Col- 
lected and arranged by eminent Specialists and Teachers, under the editorial 
charge of George M. Gould, M.D. 

Associate Editors: William Pepper. M.D. ; Louis A. Duhring, M.D. ; 
William W. Keen, M.D, ; J. Chalmers Da Costa, M.D. : Barton Cooke Hrrst, 
itr.D. ; J. M. Baldy, M.D. ; Louis Starr, M.D. ; Arcbib.ild Church, M.D. , 
William A. Hardaway, M.D. ; Virgil P. Gibney, M.D. : Howard F. Hansell, 
M.D. : Charles H. Burnett. M.D. ; E. Fletcher Ingals, M.D. ; John GuitCras, 
M.D. : Henry A, Griffin, M.D ; C. A. Hamann, M.D. ; and Henry Leffinann, 
M.D. 

One vol., Imperial 8vo., of about 1,200 pages. Profusely niustrated 
with numerous Woodcuts and handsome fbU-page Half tone and Coloured 
Plates. Cloth. 38 b. 

"... It is difficult to know which to admire most— the research and 
industry of the distinguished band of experts whom Dr. Gould lias enlisted in 
the service of the Year-Book, or the wealth and abundance of the contributions to 
every department of science that have been deemed worthy of analysis. ... It 
is emphatically a book which should find a place in every medical library."— 
Lancet. 

This work is not merely a scrapbook composed of abstracts from more or less 
interesting mag.izine .articles, but is made up of a series of carefully-written 
essays by thoroughly responsible authorities, who are careful to record the 
actual pro'wess only. The information is presented in sufficiently lengthy form 
to enable "the reader to work directly from the book, without necessitoting 
recourse to the original sources, which arc, however, always carefully given. 
Not only the periodicals, but also all the new books of the year, have been 
sifted .and it iS guaranteed that no newnnd original fact is left unnoticed if it is 
likely to add to practical knowledge in any department of medicine or surgery. 

p/a/g, —The 1896 and 1897 issues of the Year-Book may still be obtained. 
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♦GOULD and PYLE— Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine. 

An Encyclopedic Collection of Rare and ENtraordinarj Cases and Abnor 
malities in all blanches of Medicine and Surgery , defi' td from an EMitustn e 
Research of Medical Literature from its origin tO the 
George M Gouid, AM , MD, and Walter L Pyle, A.M., M.D 
“The only encyclopaedia on this subject in eRistEUce.” 

Imperial 8vo 965 pages 296 EngraYlngs apd 12 fnllpage Mates 
Cloth 34s 

"This booh stands atone — a ‘human document of the most remarkable 
kind, to 11 Inch there is nothing in literature aut nmtlc atU secundum . a 
genuine bnnV., ubieb ean be read by men of ition^rf — T&e Pkoxtsiumex-, 
London, December, 1S97 

(In the Bibliographic Index alone over 800 medical works are specified ) 


GRANDIN and JARMAN— Obstetric Surgery. By Egbert H. 

GRAbDiA, Obstetric Surgeon to the New York Maternity Hospital, 

Gy nxcologist to the French Hospital, etc, and George W. Jarman, M D , 
Obstetric burgeon to the Neiv York Maternity Hospital, Gy ntecologist to 
the Cancer Hospital, etc 

With about 100 mnstratlons ui the test and 16 CiU page Photographic 
Mates Royal 8vo About 360 pages Cloth price 143 

" This work, iiritten from the surgical point of new of obstetnes, is one 
which would be read with great adiantage by rising accoucheurs in general, but 
far excellence by those who aspire to the important post of obstetric surgeon to 
a hospital —Bnsiol Aledtco Cksrttrgtcal Journal 

"Ibis book deals with election in obstetric surgery, and we heartily recom 
mend it as a safe and useful guide to those desirous of^ becoming acquainted 
With the methods of modern operatise surgery ” — Dublin yousnal of 

Aledieal Science 


GRANDIN and JARMAN — Pregnancy, Labour, and tbe 

Fueiperal State. By Egbert H Grandin, "'l.D , Obstetric Surgeon 
to the New York Maternity Hospital, Gyrrccologist to the French Hospital, 
etc , and Gi ORCE W jARMAb, M.D., Obstetric Sorgeon to the New York 
Maternity Hospital, Gyn-ecologist to the Cancer Hospit.il, etc 

WiUi 41 full page Photographic Mates Royal 0 yo 261 pages Cloth 
Price 14s 


GRUNWALD — Atlas of Laryngology. By Dr. L. Grcnwald, of 

hlumch 

With 107 Coloured Figures on 44 Plates and 25 BlaclE and White niustm* 
tlons [//{ freparation 

HAAS and DE SCHWEINITZ—Atlas of External Diseases 

of the Eye. By Dr O Haab, of Zuncli. Edited by GcoRcr E De 
S ciiwriMi? Professor of Ophthalmology, Jellerson Medical College, 
Philadelphia 


With 100 Coloured Ulustrations 


[/« prepaiaUon 
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HOFMANN — Atlas of Legal Medicine, By Dr. E. R. Von 

if Fredfrick Pkteuson. M.D., Clinical Professor 

oriMenlai Diseases, Woman s ^^cdlcal College, New York. 

120 Coloured Figures and 193 beautiful Half-tone niustratlons. 

[/« preparation. 


HOWELL — ^Physiology. By Henry P. Boivditch, M.D., Professor 

of Physiology, Harvard Medical School ; John G. Curtis, M.D., Professor 
of Physiology, Columbia University, New York (Coll, of Phys. and Surg.) ; 
llcniy II. Donaldson, Ph.D., Hoad Professor of Neurology, University of 
Chicago; W. H. Howell, Ph.D., M D., Professor of Physiology, Johns 
Hopkins University; Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Phy- 
siology, Columbia University, New York (College of Phys. and Surg.) ; 
Warren P Lombard, M.D., Professor of Physiology, University of Michi- 
gan ; Graham Lusk, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Yale Medical School; 
\V. T. Porter, M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology, Harvard Medical 
•School; Edward T. Reichert, M.D., Professor of Physiology, University 
of Pennsylvania; Henry Scwall, Ph.D., M.D,, Professoi of Physiology, 
Mcdic.al Department. University of Denver, Edited by Wii.liam H. 
Hownti., Ph.D., M.D., Professor ol Physiology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


This Mork is the most notable attempt set made m America to combine in one 
solurnc the entire subject of Human Physiology by well-known teachers who 
base given especial study to th.at part of the subject upon which they write. 
Tlic complete work represents the present status of the science of Physiology, 
p.'irttculnrly from the standpoint of the student of medicine and of the medic.al 
practitioner. 

Tlie mam divisions of the subject-matter arc .as follows s General Physiology 
of Muscle and .Verve— Secretion— Chemistry of Digestion and Nutrition— Move- 
ments of the Alimentary C.tnnl. Bladder, and Ureter— Blood and Lymph— Cir- 
culation — Respiration— Animal Heat — Central Nervous System — Special Senses 
— Spcci.ll Muscular Mechanisms— Reproduction— Chemistry of the Animal 
Rodv. ^ 

One volume, comprising 1,052 pages. Cloth Price 3te, 


HUIDEKOPER— Age of the Domestic Animals. Being a com- 
plete Treatise on the Dentition of the Horse, 0\, Sheep, Hog, and Dog, 
and on the various other Means of Determining the Age of these Animals. 
By Rush Shiffen IIUlunKOPER, M.D., Veterinarian (Alfort, France). 

Royal 8vo. 226 pages, mustrated with 200 Engravings. Cloth. 
Price lOs. 


JACOB— Atlas of Internal Medicine and Clinical Diagnosis. 

By Dr. CliR- jACOti, of Erlangen. Edited by Augustus A. Eshner, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Philadelphia Polyclinic. 

68 Coloured Plates and 64 mustrations in tbs text. 

\Keady in April, i8g8 


JAMES— Rheumatism and its Treatment by the Use of the 
Percusso-Punctator, By J- Brindley jA.Mns, M.R.C.S. Eng., 
LR.C.P.I. 

Crown 8vo, 40 pages. Limp Cloth- Price 2s. 
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.A-f/ Jssncd, 

^MACDONALD --Surreal Diagnosis and Treatment, By 

of Professor of tlie Practice 

of Surperj and of Clmiral Surgery in llamlinc University, Minne,ipoIis. 

of paces. Profusely niuatratod with 
Woodcuts and full-page Plates Price, cloth. 28 s. wowwvouwiiu 

* riie rapid .'idv.uice.s rtt.tdc in the art of siirgcr}- iiavc caused the literature of 
IK .«^CK>nce 10 j'row np.ice. .Systems of surgery in many volumes, and text- 
D.ioi.'. o t.irgr dimensions, are iioiv deemed necessary to cover the field. The 
|iractic.il pin of itic tiirgeon's work is, however, almost limited to two ques- 
•r?'’*!-" ’ he miiM answer ever)’ time his profe.ssional advice or help is souclit. 

, IS, ' W hat is the diseiisc or injury ?’ The second question is 

s\ hat IS tlie proper inratment?’ 

\\ Idle I would not for a moment underestimate the importance of a pro- 
found study of the principles of surgery, of surgical pathology, or of bactcri- 
ologA", the present work ss'ill be confined to a solution of the two questions just 
htentioned, with a view of putting into the hands of students and practitioners 
a Single volume coni.umng the most practical p.art of pnictic.al surgery." — J'rom 
tha Atith.'r's Prtjcct. r r t. .1 

Jusl Issued, 

MALLORY and WRIGHT, — Pathological Technique : A 

Practical Manii.al for the Patholt^ical Laboratory. By Frank B. 
^^.\LI.ORV, A.iM., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology, Harvard 
University iMetlical School ; Assistant Pathologist to the Boston City 
Hospital; Pathologist to the Children's Hosjiital and to the Carney 
Hospital, Boston; and jAMrs H. Wright, A.M., M.D., Director of the 
Laboratory of the ^^nssachusctts General Hospital ; Instructor in Pathology 
Harvard University Medical Sciiooi. 

Ono liandBomo octavo volumo of 397 pages, with 105 niustratlons. 
price, cloth, 14s. 

This book is designed especially for practical use in pathological laboratories, 
boili as a guide to beginners and as a source of reference for the advanced. 
Ttie book will also meet ihc wants of practitioners wlio have opportunity to do 
general pathological work. , 

Besides the nicitiods of post-mortem examinations and of bacteriological 
and histological investigations connected wiili autopsies, tlie special methods 
employed in clinical b.aclCTiology and pathologj’ have been fully discussed. 

In tlie parts devoted to Rictenology nnd to Pathological Histology the 
authors have not endeavoured to make an exhaustive collection of methods and 
formal, a:, but ratlicr to select those which have been found of the greatest 
service in practical work. 

" I li,ave been looking forw.ard to the publication of tills book, and I am glad 
to say that I find it to be a most useful laboratory nnd post-mortem guide, full 
of practic.il information, nnd well up to date."— Wir.LiiVM H. WnLcn, Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, Johns Hopkins University, Balttmote, Ma. 

MANTON— A Syllabus of Lectures on Human Embryology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Obstetrics and Gynrecology, wnth a 
Glosrary of Embryologicd Terms. By Walter Porter Manton, M.D., 
Lecturer on Olistetrics in Detroit College of Medicine , rdloiv of the 
Koyal Microscopical Society, of the British Zoological Society, eta 
Tntnrtnavad foT talduir Notos, uud Hlustrated by Outline Drawtags and 

Notes Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
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MANLEY— Hernia: its Palliative and Radical Treatment in 
Adiilts, Children and Infants, By thos. H. Maxley, A.M., M.p., 
Visiiing Surgeon lo Harlem Hospital, Member of the National Association 
of Railway Surgeons, etc., etc. 

Royal Svo., 230 pages, niustrated. Cloth. Price Es Ed. 


Just Issued. 

MOORE.— Orthopedic Surgery. By James E. Moore, M.D., 

Professor of Urthopedic and of Clinical Sui^ery in the College of Medicine 
of the University of Minnesota ; Fellow of the Atneripan Surgical 
Association ; Member of the American Orthopedic Association ; Surgeon 
to St. Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis, etc. 

Octavo volume of 360 pages, heautUhlly Ulustratedwith 177 halMones, 
from photographs made specially for this work. Price, doth, 14s. 

A practical book based upon the author's cNpencnce, in which special stress 
IS laid upon early diagnosis, and treatment such ns can be carried out by the 
general practitioner. The teachings of the author are in accordance with his 
belief that true conservatism is to be found in the middle course between the 
surgeon who operates too frequently nnd the orthopedist who seldom operates. 


MOORE — Meteorology. By J. W. Moore, B.A., M.D., M.Ch., 

Univ. DubL 

One volume, crown 8vo , 438 pages. Price Be. 

Contents.— Part L— Introducuon. Part II.— Pliysical Properties of the 
Atmosphere— .Air— Temperature— Radiation— Atmospheneal Pressure— Atmo- 
sphencal Moisture (Atmidometry, Hygrometry, Hyetomeiry)— Atmospherical 
Electricity. PART III. — Weather and Climate. PART IV, — The Influence of 
Weather and Season on Dise.ase. 

*' Dr. Moore does not presuppose much knowledge on the part of bis readers, 
and does not disdain to enter into minute details on the elementary law s of physics 
— the different kinds of thermometer, the history and principles of the baro. 
meter and such like. . . . We may s.'vy m conclusion that the work is well 
pnnted and handsomely illustrated." — Lantti, 


MORISON — Cardiac Failure and its Treatment. With 

Especial Reference to the Use of Baths and Exercises in Failure of the 
Heart. By ALEX/tNPER MORISON, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Edin., etc., 
Physician to Out-Patients, Great Northern Central Hospital and Children’s 
Hospital, Paddington Green ; Physician to St. Marylebonc Dispensary, 
London. With an Appendix by Medizinalrath Dr. Groedel, of 
Bad-Nnuheim. I7ust ready. 

In one demy 8vo. voL of 276 pp., profusely muetrated with over 100 
woodcuts and sphygmograme of cases, and fonr plates exhibiting 48 
figures, price 10s. 

“ We can confidmly recommend this work as a comprehensive, thorough, 
and iibcml exposition of what is at present known on the subject treated of."— 
Journal of Balneology and Climatology. 
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My GIND — Deaf-Mutism. 

hagen). 

Crown 8vo , over 300 pages 


By Holgcr Mygind, M.D. (Copen- 


Clotb. Price 8s. 

ronntril!"' D Dislnbu- 

VM»rtl'lnfl..^nLT 1 w “ - Se.ves. Etiology and Pathogenes-s : 

-?-),«L^an,nnv Hygienic Conditions-Aeredity 

C onsanguinity Other Remote C.iuscs— Immediate Causes — Alorbkl An.itomy 
•.^niptoms and Sccuielaj— Diagnosis — Prognosis— Treatment. 


NORRIS and DICKINSON— Obstetrics. Edited by R. C. 

Norris, M.D., .md Jl. L. Dickinson, M.d. (Art Editor). 

Co'kTRWVTOJiS J. C. Cameras, M D , E. P. Davts, M.D.. C. W. Kirle, 
M.D., J. H. Etheridge, M.D.. 11. J Gam cues, M.D., B. C. Hirst, M D., 
t . Jewett, M D., H A. Kelly, M.D., C D. Palmer, M.D., T. Parvin, M.D., 
(j. A. Piersol, M.D , E. Reynolds, M.D , and II. Schwarz, M.D. 

1'lic object of the work is to exemplify practical obstetrics, to represent the 
latest adianccs in the science, and to elucidate the fesf modern methods of pro- 
iidnre. The more conspicuous feature of the treatise is its wealth of illustratue 
matter. It will easily redeem its claim as the most sumptuously illustrated 
work on obstetrics of the period. 


In two parts. Imperial Sto., of about £0D pages each, witb 900 Ulns- 
tratlons in the text, and S6 full-page Half-tone and Coloured Flatea 
Clotb. Frico complete, 42s. 

"This mily magnificent work. . . —lit istol ^fedteo-Chiruri^ual Journal. 

“This IS undoubtedly the best test-book of obstetrics yet published."— .-frw- 
trahan Mtdual GaeetU. 

" III the number, the excellence, and the beauty of production of the illustra- 
tions It far surpasses cxcry other book upon tlie subject .’’— Medtcal 
Joumal, 


Just Issued. 

PENROSE.— A Text-Book of Diseases of Women, By Charle.s 

IJ. PnNROsn, M.D., Ph,D., Professor of Gynecology in the University of 
Pennsylvania ; Surgeon to the Gynecean Hospital, Philadelphia. 

In one handsome octavo volume of 529 pages, witb 217 Illustrations, 
nearly oU from drawings made specially for this worb. Frice, clotb, 20 b. 

In this work, which has been xvntten for both the student of gynecology and 
the general practitioner, the author presents the best teaching of modern 
gynecology untrammelled by antiquated theories or methods of treatment. 
In most insUnccs, but one plan of treatment is recommended, the author 
desiring to avoid confusing the student or the physician w’ho consults the book 
for practical guidance. 


^PEPPER— A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 

cine. Edited by Wm. PcrrcR, M.D. 

List or Authors.— J. S. Billings, M.D., Hygiene. Francis Delafield, 
M.D., Kidneys and Lungs, R. H. Fit?, M.D., Peritoneum, Live^ and Pan- 
creas. James W. Holland, M.D., Urine. E. G. Janeway. M.D., Heart. 
AottAs ArtcricSi sind Veins. Hcniy M. Lyrnani ALD., Diathet^ Disenses. 
William Osier, M.D., Blood and Spleen, William Pepper, M.D , Fevers, 
Pharynx, Aisophagus, Stomach, and Intestines. W. Gilman Thompson, 
M.D Tuberculosis, Scrofula, Syphilis, Diphtheria, Erysipelas, Malaria. 
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Cholera, and Yello^^ ^e^er W H Welch. M D , Infl-immition, Embolism. 
Thrombosis, Feier, and Dsctenologv James T Whiltaher, M D , Scarlatina, 
Measles, Rothein, Variola, etc James C Wilson, M D , Air Passages and 
Pleura Horatio C Wood, M D , Nersous, Muscular, and Mental Disease* 
tn two Imperial 8vo volumes of 1.000 pages cacb Qlnstrated with 
Woodcuts and full-page Coloured and Half-tone Plates Price 30s per 
volume 

" It IS written in a thoroughly scientific as ucll ns practical spirit It is 
not onit thoroughly up to date, but produced by uriters who arc Lnoun for 
their ciinical acumen and pathological learning, and will, without doubt, be 
studied as widely in this country as in the land of its production '' —Lanrft 

POWER. — Some Points in the Anatomy, Pathology, and 

Surgery of Intassasceptiac : being the Hunterian Lectures far iSgf 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. _ By D’Arcv Powfr, _M.A , 
M.B Oxon., F.K.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Hunterian Professor of Pathology and Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons ol England, etc. 

One Demy Svo. volume 83 pages mustruted. Price 43 [Just out. 

IS* Just Completed. 

PRINGLE— A Pictorial Atlas of Skin Diseases and Syphilitic 

Affections, In photo-hthochromes from models in the Museum of the 
baint Louts Hospital, Pans, with 49 explanatory' Woodcuts, and text by E. 
Besnier, A. Fournier, Tenneson, Ilallopeau, Du Castel, Henry Feulard, 
and L Tacquet. Authorised English Translation edited by J. T. Print.le, 
M.B P R.C P , Physician to the Department for Diseases of the Skin at 
the Middlesex Hospital, London. 

In one Imperial 4to volume (11 x IS*) of over 360 pages, and triple 
index showing (1) List of Subjects (2) List of Plates, (3) List of Authors ; aU 
alpbaheticaUy arranged Half Persia leather flexible back leather tips, 
gilt edges The Plates ate mounted on vegetable parchment Price 
£7 7s On easy terms 

‘‘ In all these plates the artistic execution is uniformly excellent British 
Medical Jam nal 

“ The texture of Iht skin, as w ell .is the characteristics of the lesions, 
are so well port rated as to lenc nothing to be desired . AVc bate rarely 
seen a representation of skin di<cases giie so inid an impression of the actual 
condition ” — DrtUsh Jontaalof Dermaioloe) 

" It IS truly an imern uional wort-, which bids fair to mark an epoch in the 
study of skin diseases —Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

ROBINSON and ORIBB — The Law and Chemistry relating’ 

to Pood, A Manual for the use of persons practically interested in the 
administration of the law relating to the Adulteration and Unsoundness of 
Food and Drugs. By H. Mansfii ld RomxsoN, LL.D. (Lond.), and 
Cr-tii H. CRinii, B Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C , F.C.S. 

Crown Svo Cloth Price 8s 

SiNOPSIS 

Inlioduction Importance of subjects (i) A* regards health , (2) Expendi- 
ture on food and administration of the law . (3) As regards commerce- 
suggested amendinents m the law and Us administration 
F vrt r — Law of Adulteralion and Uiisoundness — A Adulteralioa. 
B Unsoundness C Civil Remedies for Damages D Practical Forms 
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n -Aims and Objects of Adulteration, Ostensible 

and Rtal— Fashran and Fancj in Vdultcration— The Public Taste— Recent 
Detcloptnems-The Gem,ral CfTcct of Food Legishtion up to the dS 
time Chapter II The Rehlion of the Public ®Anal st to the Loca^ Sv 
f 'I Public— Hints to Food Inspectors-Collec^ 

GovernfilTKLe" ^ Certificates-Disputed Cases-1 he 

Part III — Chcmistrj 

. The chapters are sensibly wntten, clear and free from ambieuitj and 
cvagqeration, affording a taliiable and indispensable collection of maternl to 
those engaged in the operation of the Food and Drugs Act, 1875 ' —Lancet 

I his able, ttell arranged, and verj useful book treats the subiect in a 
fair and impartial spirit —Pall Mall GautU 


ROSS— Intestinal Intoxication in Infants. By F. Forbes 

Ross, M D A shoit and practical treatise, well up to date, of those con- 
ditions usually associated with Infantile Diarrhoea, Constipation, Atrophy, 
Rickets, etc , comprising the newest Treatment and Methods of Feeding ; 
and which ought to be seuiceable and useful to the general practitioner. 
Demy Bvo , about 160 pages. Cloth Pnce 7 b 6d 
' I akcn on the whole, we have nothing but the highest encomiums to bestow 
on this little book , it is one that is worth reading and rc-reading — Ouatteily 
Medical foiu nat 


SAJOUS' Annual of the Universal Medical Sciences. 

Five Royal 8vo vols annually in the set compneing 2 600 pages 
Cloth 87s the set Single vols at 21 b net each 

liSiied, 

SENN.— Tuberculosis of the Genito Urinary Organs, Male and 

Female. By N. SE^^, M.D , Ph.D, LLD., Professor of the Practice 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, Rush Medical College ; Attending 
Surgeon to the Presbylenan Hospital, Chicago ; Surgeon-in -Chief, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago. 

Octavo volume of 317 pages Illustrated Price, cloth, 17e 
Tuberculosis of the male and female genito urinary organs is such a fre- 
quent, distressing, .ind fatal nffeuion that a special treatise on the subject at 
the present time appears to fill a gap in medical literature 
The bicteriologj of tubercular affections of the genito- urinary tract has 
received due attention The modern diagnostic resources employed in the 
differential diagnosis between tubercular and other inflammatory affections of 
the genital and unnary organs have also been fully descrined 
The medical and surgical therapeutics of the affections of « hich the book 
treats are discussed m detail, and the opinions and news of surgeons of large 
evpenenre have been freely quoted In appropriate places the author has 
related the results of his own cMcnsiie clinical obsenations 

SENN— A Syllabus of Lectures on the Practice of Surgery. 

Arranged in conformity with Keen and White’s Te\tbook of Surgerj*. 
(See Jiags 6.) By N. SrNN, M.D , Ph.D 

Oblong 8V0 Limp Clotb 10s 6d 

•• We have small blame and much praise to offer for this sj Ihbus ' 

Lneipool Medico Chti uigical /out nat. 

jq B —This book waswrittentomeet, in the first place, therequirementsofthe 

Teacher of Surgery as a short Guide to aid him in the Lecture Room m prose- 
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cuting the stud\ of the \arious subjects in a systemilic, cleir, succinct, and 
practical manner On the other hand, the Student of Surgery uho during his 
earl) College experience, is often beiMldered by what he hears and reads, and 
whoLeenly experiences thewantofsomethingwhich would enable him to separate 
the chaff from the wheat, will find that this little booh meets his require* 
ments Since recitations are gradually displacing didactic lectures this Syllabus 
will proie of special i.alue for this mode of instruction, as well as the prepara- 
tion of the student for the final examinations 


*STARR— Diseases of Children, including Special Chapters on 

Essential Surgical Subjects Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 
Disease® of the Skin , and on the Diet, Hygiene, and General Manage- 
ment of Children Edited by Louis Stark, M.D,, and 6o Associates, 
Contributors, John Ashurst, J. M. Da Costa, Barton C. Hirst, H M 
Lyman, Chas. K Mills, F A. Packard, "Wm Pepper, J. Lewis Smith, 
Louis Starr, Jas Tyson, J W AVIiile, Jas C Wilson, etc 

In two parts, Imperial 8to , of about 600 pages each Profusely illus 
trated with woodcuts and 28 half tone and coloured plates Cloth Trice 
complete 42s 

' Dr Starr has succeeded in his aim to make the work fresh. comprehen®iic, 
ind authontatne, and ue have not failed to find an adequate note upon the 
lanous subjects which ought to find a place in such a work ” 

Brthsh Medttal Journal 


SUTTON and GILES— The Diseases of Women. A Handbook 

for Students and Prtctilioners of Medicine. By T Biand Sutton, 
F R.C S Eng , Assistant Surgeon Middlesex Hospital, and Surgeon Chel- 
sea Hospitol for Women, London ; and Arthuk E Gilts, M D., B Sc 
L ond , FR,C.S Edin , Assistant-Surgeon Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
London 


The aim of this book is to furnish students with those principles and facts of 
Gynaecology which will enable them to meet the requirements of the examina- 
tion room and sene as a guide in practice 

It IS taken for granted that the student is already’ familiar w ith the anaiomt of 
the pelvic viscera and the physiology of the reproductive functions hence 
these subjects are dealt with very briefly 

The work is .wranged in the following order I The Anatomy and Physi 
ology of the Reproductive Organs II Methods of Examination , III Tlie 
Malformations of the Genital Organs IV Diseases of the Vulva , V Diseases 
of the Vagina , VI Diseases of the Uterus VII Diseases of the Fallopian 
Tubes , VIII Tubal Pregnancy , IX Diseases of the Ovanes , X Diseases 
of the Pelvic Pentoneum Xf runctional Disorders, XU Diagnosis and 
Case taking , XIII Vaginal Operations , XIV Abdominal Operations 

In one crown 8vo volume of 436 pages With 116 niuBtrattona (mostlv 
onginal) In the text Cloth forra back Price 14s 

•• Certain to be well received by the medical public —Dultsk Medical 
Journal 

’-We feel sure it will become a general favourite ’—Quaricili Medical 
Journal ^ 

Of sm ill manuals on this important subject, we think it the best because 
the most suggests e —St George 3 Hospital Gazette 

HospBal great confidence recommend ’ — TM 
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THRESH— Water and Water Supplies. By J. C. Thresh, 

D.Sc. Lond., M.D. Yict., D.P.II. Cnmb., Medical Officer of Health, Essex 
Lounty Council ; Lecturer on Sanitarj- Science, King’s College, London ; 
i'cllow of the British Institute of Public Health ; Editor of the Tournal 
of State Medicine," etc. 


Vow ready. Second Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 

Synopsis of Contents : Characters of Waters from various Geological Sources 
“Lakes, Rivers, Shallow, Deep, and Arlesian Wells, etc,— Supplies to Cottages, 
Mansions, Villages, Towns— Pumps and Pumping Machinery, Turbines, \l’ftter- 
Wheels, Windmills, Rams, Gas, Air, and Steam Bog/ncs— Pollution of Water 
and Effect of Impurities upon Health, upon Individuals and Communities — 
Interpretation of Analjses— Significance of Niirates, Kiirites, Chlorides, Phos- 
phates, etc , and of the Organisms found in Water— The various Methods of 
Purifying and Softening Water. 

"This is an c.vccllcnt addition to the literature on the subject of ivater-supplj’. 
Tlie author's mam object is to give those who are interested in public liealth 
questions such information as may render them reasonably competent to form 
an opinion as to the sufficiency of an existing or proposed water-supply, chiefly 
in rural districts,"— /?/•//«/; Mediealjournal. 

** It gives a full and adequate .account of evetything appertaining to drinking- 
water and water-supply. Among m<any interesting chapters the most interest- 
ing generally will be that on the interpretation of water analysis. . . . It is a 
complete and very scholarly treatise on one branch of public henltli work.” 

T/its /rea/ise xvas recently presented by its author as a graduation thesis 
at the University of I'ittoria, and has secured for hm the gold medal at the 
M,D, Examination, This sufficiently vouches for the value of the treatise.and 
a careful perusal of it confirms this judgment.”— /’ kWic Health. 

" This is a remarkable book. . . . One might well believe that parts of the 
book were written by members of several professions, for Dr, Thresh seems 
equally happy whether the subject of engineering, bacteriology, geology, 
chemistry, medicine, or (that narest of all) common sense — c.g., his chapter on 
wells. . . — Joumal of the Sanitary Institute. 


*VIERORDT— Medical Diagnosis. By Dr. Oswald Vierordt, 

Professor of Medicine at tlic University of Heidelberg. Translated from 
the German by FiL\NCts H. Stuart, A.M., M.D. 

Third and Revised Edition. Royal 8vo., 700 pages. 178 coloured and 
black and white Illnstrations. Cloth. Price 24 e. 

" It is a book which cannot fail to be of the greatest utility, not only to the 
clinical student, hut also to the teacher and to the practitioner of medicine. 
— •' Lancet" Revmo of the German Edition. 


WARREN- Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics. By John 

Collins Warren, M.D., Professor of Surgery', Medical Department, War- 
vard University. 

Synoi'sis of Contents. 


Part I. Bacteriology— Surgical Bacteria— HypeL-emia— Simple Inflamma- 
tion— Infective Inflammation— The Process of Repair— Gangrene— Shock- 
Fever— Suigical Fevers— SepticaJinia—Pyremia— Erysipelas. 
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Part II. Hospital Gangrene — Tetanus— Hydrophobia— Aclino-mycosis — 
Anthrax — Glanders- Snake-bite— Tuberculosis-Surgical Tuberculosis of Joints 
— Tuberculosis of the Soft Parts — Diseases of Bone— Tumours— Carcinoma — 
S ircoma— Benign Tumours— Aseptic and Antiseptic Surgery. 

Appendix. Blood Serum Therapy in Rabies — Tetanus — ^Treatment of Cancer 
— Methods of Preparing Erysipelas Toxinc — Examination of Tumours — Staining 
Methods — Tumours— So-called Parasites of Cancer— Decalcification of Bone. 

In two Toliunes, Royal 8vo. , of over 400 pages each. With 136 lUustni- 
tions, most of which are Coloured lithographs, printed In the text, drawn 
from Original Specimens hy Sir. Wm. J. Katila. Price complete, Half 
Persia, 42s. 

"... The whole work h.-is been etrefully written. The printing and paper 
are excellent, and a good index is supplied. . . ." — Lanee/. 

"... Certainly no effort has been spared to render this a thoroughly com- 
prehensive text-book of surgical pathology, and whether used for examination 
purposes or as a guide m practical work, W. will be found a reliable epitome of 
the most recent additions to this science. . . .” — lintish Medical journal. 


^WILSON— A Text-Book of Applied Therapeutics, for the use 
of Practitioners and Students- Edited by j. C. IYilson, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Clinical Medicine in the JelTerson Medical College, 
attending Physician to the Hospital of the Jefferson Medical College, to the 
German Hospital, and to the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; assisted 
by Augustus A, Eshner, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic, attending Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital. 

Among the forty-two contributors to this great work arc the following: 
Sanger Brown, M.D. ; John B. Chapin. M.D. ; J. C. Da Costa, M.D.; F. X. 
Dercum, A.M., M.D, ; George Dock, AM., M.D. ; John Guitdras, M.D. ; 
Ernest Laplace, M.D. ; A. Laveran, M D. (Pans); William Osier, M.D,, 
F.R C.P. ; Theophilus Parvin, M.D., LL.D. ; Be.avan Rake, M.D, (Trinidad) ; 
Louis Starr, M.D.; Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., Pli.D. ; Jas. T. Whittaker, M.D. 

Extract from Preface.— "The extension of knowledge by research and 
the verifleation of facts by comparison and experiment are among the objects of 
the Medical Sciences ; but the aim of Medicine is the application of knowledge 
to the prevention, cure, and alleviation of disease. This book, written from the 
standpoint of the pnactiiioner, will contribute, it is hoped, to that mm. Its 
design is to facilitate the application of the results of the labours of the inrcsii- 
gator to the uses of the practising physician.” 

In two Imperial 8to. volumes of about 700 pages each. Copiously Ulus- 
trated with Woodcuts and many Half-tone Plates. Price complete, 42 b. 

"The book may be rcconimvndcd as a thoroughly practical work, and not 
too elementary eien for experienced praciitioners .” — BnHsh Medical Joiirmtl. 


YEARSLEY— Injuries and Diseases of the Ear. Being various 

Papers on Otology. By Macleod Year^ley, F.R.C.S. 

Crown Svo. About 66 pages. Clotb. 28. 


ZDOKERKANDL — Atlas of Operative Surgery. By Dr. O. 

Zuckerkandl, of Vienna. Edited by J Chalmers da Cosjta, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

24 Coloured Plates and 217 lUustratlons in the text. [In preparation. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Archives of the Hoentg'en Hay. A Quarterly Journal in which the 

Transactions of the lloentgen Ray Society of London are officially reported. 

o Hedley, M.D., M.R.CS., and Sydney Roau^and, 
M.A., M.R.C.S. 

pidd^^ Mt , 3d. for postage ; 16s. per year post 


J ournal of Laryngology, Ehinology, and Otology. An Analytical 

Record of Current Literature relating to Throat, Nose, and Ear. Issued 
monthly. 

Suhscription, £1 (6 dollars) per year in advance, post free. Single 
copies, 28, 


Transactions of the Meetings of the British Laryngological 

Association from 1891 to 1894. 

Each volume bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

Treatment. A Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery. Published 

every second and fourth Thursd.'iy of the month. 

Subscription for 12 months, 8s. ; for 6 months, 6s. ; post free. Abroad, 
12s. or 83.00. Single copies, 6d. Specimen number free on application. 


SPECIALITIES. 

PURE CALF LYlfflPH in tubes at Is. Free Sample Tube 

sent to .my medical man on receipt of card. [See back cover.) 

RAPID ANALYSIS BY THEROTOMETER. (Barker 

Smith Method.) Urea, Ammoniacal Salts, Alcohol. One-minute .-Vnalyses. 
Simplest, cheapest, most rapid and satisfactoty of all analytical methods. 
No chemistry required. Nearly all the e-xperimenls can be performed in 
one minute, and almost without cost or waste. Price 63. complete. 

ALL ANATOSIEICAL MODELS (Papier-mache) Cata- 

logue sent on application. 


THE REBMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Registered Telegraphic Address: “SQUAftiA, London.’ 



SPEOIMffl PACE FRCM FBEVBESEES’S “POCKET FOBMUIARY." 
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BELLADONNA EXTBAOXTTU: (OFF.}. Atiqn IjoIIo- 
ckiint. N.O. AtiAi^nm. 

PwftT^n A n^nn OTtmet iuiuIp Eif Hip Kpff^dljlilw 
or llio ftmh leaiM itiii) ]mun|; litaiiohM ; Iioa b 
litttar t«ite. Active iaiiKi()lni ntro|>lnr. 

Ihe UmiI oxtorDoily av local aanlyna hihI 

nnlisnsKnoiKa t iuUrnttljr as a coiolnnl,. 
(.phiaV cariino, mill palmonary wUIItp: nn* 
bydtoUe and antiatncmodlo. 

3%fniyciifia Vscfnl iu tlio tmtonmt of nnitl finure, tnic<i. 

imi% and wtnionn; perttunis latyneiHuniv 
tlridnlos, MttiiiM, d^nmletj, fnlHeuUri'mcntis 
■mvtio couttiKtnn, rolio, m Uad colic. 11m 
tlie Mine mydrisUe notion av nlrmHiie. Ohililicii 
bear ItolladottBa lioltar tlan odnltv. 

As«. gr. ^ to ^ (l)'COU0iD02) to a cUild 3 to t 

moothe «d j 

gr. A to A (O’OOS-O'OOI) to a elilld 4 to 6 
uontluold; 


er.l(0’02i] „ lymold; 

nr. ) (0 U) „ 2 yean old ( 

gr. ! to 1 (OIMS^ 00) for a eliild 4 yetn old ; 
gr. ] toli(01MMI'l)roraddi(lC teOynn 
oU. 

Aflor ( yenn of ago liie tolcnmca of belia* 
donna diulnivhos gndnally. 

haafatlVa, Tlio clilef iocoiupatlbira an titnnlo acids and 
tonnain. 


gr. 1 tO'DDS) 10 a mum i yrnr om ; 
gr.|(0‘010} 2lo3}i‘ano1d; 

gr.KO'OS) „ ofCyun.fnraninltuil 
don: tliedonf to In ineicavd ilonly, 


aoKo; 

Iliolint doses leo dio 
gr.KO-Ollfora 


child 0 months old ; 


Gumfi'oR ^ Tilt tontu of gr. | of tho oxlroot Is disntsed b)' 
TaAt min. 3 of spirit. eiiloNfurm. or inln. « of lyr. 
niirnBiii. 


If. Bit. beliodoan., gr. ). 
S{4r. diloTof,, min. £ 

All. dnliibl,, od dr. 1. 

8. 1 Tiim times a day, 

For n aliild 1 ymr old. 
(Hosidtal for Sich CiiRdrcn.) 


^ Bat. bulladonn. gr. } to 
Hutyr. cacao, dr. ^ 


For a elilld t to 3 yean 
oM. 

Tenesmns, iissum ani, 


Bxt. helladoun., ec. {• 

Fcrr. earinn. mreh., gr. 10. 
fiac^. Inelis, dr. V 
H. L j). diildo in sart. icijiial. Ko> 10. 
8. 1 Ono 1)01(81? u liodtiioo. 
ForaoliildtyFan old. 

Korpliine, eterinr, {lilocaiplno. 
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